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THE FEUDAL ERA (1826-1891) 


CHAPTER ONE 


The Beginnings of Modern Period 
eee 


History deals with men and events in time and space. History is a process of 
continuing events; Manipur had passed through the prehistoric, ancient and medieval 
periods of her long history. The present work deals with the modern period of 
history of Manipur. When did the modern period start? What are the themes of 
modernity in history? A political event affecting the future of a country including its 
social, economic, technological and intellectual lives of the people usually marks the 
beginning of modern period. The political process, the economic, technological and 
cultural elements play the dominant role in the life of a modern society. The contact 
with an European power, either a military or political and trade relation was the 
usual criteria of the beginning of the modern period in the Asian countries: the First 
Anglo-Burmese War and the Treaty of Yandabo which concluded it in 1826 was for 
Burma, The Opium War (1839) was for China and the American Commondore 
Perry’s Expedition (1854) was for Japan. 


In India, the Treaty of Yandabo heralded the British conquest of Lower Burma 
and North East India. The Ahom kingdom of Assam, the Dimasa principality of 
Cachar and the Synteng principality of Jaintia which were under the political 
control of the imperial Konbaung dynasty of Burma were ceded to the British. The 
kingdom of Manipur under once illustrious but weary Ningthouja dynasty regained 
her independence. The Burma districts, Arakan, Tenaserim, Martaban, Yeh, Tavoy 
were annexed to the British India. In larger historical perspective, the Treaty of 
Yandabo marked the beginning of modern period for the North East India, including 
Manipur, like the Battle of Plassey (1757) which had started the modern period in 
Indian history. 


The modern period in the history of Manipur was characterized by the three 
dominant themes, feudalism, colonialism including capitalism and democracy. The 
declining years of independent Manipur were the feudal period (1826-1891). The 
political and social function of the kingdom had the elements or tendencies of 
feudalism. It was followed by the era of colonial rule after the British conquest when 
she was regranted to a status of a native state under the British paramountcy. It 
lasted more than half a century (1891-1947). Four davs before the British departure, 
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Manipur acceded to the Dominion of India. After the British departure in 1947, 
Manipur was constituted into a constitutional monarchy under a written constitution, 
promulgated by the king of Manipur. Ultimately, the state of Manipur was merged 
with the newly independent Dominion cf India in 1949. After the controversial 
merger with India, Manipur became a part ‘C’ State, then a Union Territory (1957) 
and a full fledged state under the Indian Republic. The post colonial period could be 
characterized as democratic Manipur since 1947. 


The First Anglo-Burmese War and the changes brought about by it led to the 
initial modernization of Manipur. It marked the beginning of the modern period. 
The kingdom of Manipur whose independence was recognized by the Treaty of 
Yandabo, in effect, became a buffer state between British India and the kingdom of 
Ava. Manipur benefited out of her de facto buffer state status throughout the 
nineteenth century. The British Political Agency, established in 1835, acted as the 
ambassadorial channel of communication to maintain a friendly relation between 
Manipur and the British India. The Political Agents looked after the British interest. 
They dealt with boundary affairs with Burma. They supported the ruling dynasty 
with an extended political and military support to Manipur which also rendered 
military help to them. The Anglo-Manipur relation was guided by a diplomatic 
treaty, known as the Anglo-Manipur Agreement of 1833. This de facto buffer state 
status continued till the conquest of upper Burma during the Third Burmese war in 
1885. Burma was annexed into the British Indian Empire. She became a province of 
the empire. Manipur was surrounded by the British territories. And stability, peace 
and prosperity were maintained. 


The Burmese wars also led to facilitating the contact between the people of 
Manipur with that of north east India and mainland British India in trade, social 
and religious activities. Manipur’s contact with British India and Burma for three 
quarters of a century broadened the mental outlook of the people. Foreign trade 
became a great activity of contact. 


The war brought the European technology supplied by the East India Company. 
The Manipur Levy which was converted to a standing army was armed, financed 
and officered by the British was the organization through which the British arms 
were supplied. After the Levy was abolished, Manipur purchased arms and ammunition 
from the British. The presence of a strong military establishment enabled Manipur 
to defend her borders, maintain peace in the kingdom and subjugate the hill tribes, 
the Nagas and Kukis. It was the gun of the British which kept the hill tribes on hold 
throughout the nineteenth century. 


The military technology was followed by the civil technology, for the construction 
of roads, bridges and buildings. European tools and equipment were brought by the 
British engineers and officers, wall clock to keep time, telescope, binocular, 
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thermometer, barometer and other survey equipments. They also brought iron wire 
rope to modernize suspension bridges over hill rivers earlier made of indigenous 
cane rope. They also introduced the postal system and later on, the telegraphy. 


Manipur was essentially an agrarian country. Her industries were confined to 
cottage industries mostly textiles. So industries were home made. However, through 
foreign trade, the foreign goods, tools and equipment were introduced. The imports 
to the country included, according to official reports of 1873-74, among others, “the 
American cloth, satin, steel utensils, carpets, brass and copper products, paper, 
soap, iron-pan, iron nails, umbrella, looking glass, iron dao (bill hook), knife, padlock, 
saw, hammer and needle”. 


The kings and the members of the nobility encouraged the innovative industries. 
King Chandrakirti Singh experimented in metallurgy, glass blowing, gun making 
and leather manufacturing. Though, currency was issued by the government it was 
not standardized. Monetization was not in a large scale; of course it existed. There 
was more a barter economy. Along with foreign trade, imposition of taxes on exports 
and imports, and monetization gradually became important in the last years of the 
kingdom. We may agree with historian R.K. Jhalajit Singh when he observed, “the 
process of modernization began in the reign of Gambhir Singh”’, so also the modern 
period of Manipur’s history. 


Burmese Imperialism in North East India 


Burma was a rising power under king Bawdawpaya (1782-1819). He was the 
fourth son of the great Alaungpaya the founder of the Konbaung dynasty which was 
also called the Third Burmese Empire in history (1755-1885). A Burmese historian, 
Maung Htin Aung’ described him “an eccentric and unpredictable figure, but he was 
no fool. He ultimately grew into a despot and a tyrant, but he had the full support 
and the affection of the people”; because they wanted peace and stability. His reign 
which was the zenith of the Konbaung dynasty coincided with great changes in the 
United States of America, the French revolution and Napoleonic rule in Europe and 
the colonial expansion in the south east Asia. The British imperialism was marching 
across the Indian sub-continent. His contemporaries were the great empire builders 
like Cornwallis, John Shore, Hastings and Wellesley. Against them stood, the 
Burmese imperialism, based on a spirited national chauvinism under Bawdawpaya. 
His contemporary in Manipur was the great king Bhagyachandra and his quarrelling 
sons whose fratricidal conflict attracted the attention of Bawdawpaya. The Ahom 
rulers of Assam who sought his intervention were Gaurinath, Purandar and 
Chandrakanta. Yet, he knew clearly that the clash with the British was imminent. 
The war between Burma and British East India Company occurred after his death 
during the reign of his grandson king Bagyidaw (1819-1837). 
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Bawdawpaya was a conqueror. He conquered Arakan bordering British Bengal. 
Arakan was an independent country which maintained trade and religious contact 
with Burma and Bengal. During the civil war among the sons of Shahjahan, the 
Mughal emperor who was imprisoned by his son Aurangzeb, Prince Shuja took 
shelter in Arakan. Therefore, Arakan had played a role in Burma-Bengal relation.? 
The conquest greatly encouraged the nationalist feelings of the Burmese. But the 
Burmese rule in Arakan became oppressive and soon the Arakanese turned against 
the conqueror. They treated the king of Arakan cruelly; they forcibly sent the 
Arakanese for the invasion of Siam. The Burmese army took away a statue of 
emerald Buddha to Amarpura. 


Bawdawpaya invaded Siam repeatedly in 1785, 1787 and 1791 but he could not 
conquer Siam. He could check the Mon refugees and Siamese army. There was 
resentment among the Arakanese. He resumed the trade relation with China; 
exchanged missions with Ceylon. He sent religious missions to repair the Buddhist 
holy places in India. Diplomatic missions led by Michael Symes were sent to Burma 
in 1795, followed by that of Hiram Cox. Bawdawpaya had always entertained a 
mistrust, of the British. He knew the clash of the interests of the Burmese and the 
British on the issue of north-eastern states: Assam, Manipur and Cachar. Gradually, 
Bawdawpaya became more and more interested in the affairs of the north-eastern 
India. 


During the reign of King Chourjit Singh (1803-1813) in Manipur, there was a 
contest between the king and his half-brother, Marjit Singh for the throne. Chourjit 
Singh was capable and generous ruler. Marjit Singh, an ambitious prince rebelled 
several times but he was defeated. He fled to Cachar and approached the Cachari 
king, Raja Krishna Chandra for military help for the throne of Manipur. Being 
refused help, Marjit Singh proceeded to Ava and requested king Bawdawpaya for 
help. The Burmese declined to intervene in this quarrel between the two brothers. 
He advised Marjit Singh to reconcile. However, he granted asylum to Marjit Singh 
who spent nearly six years in the luxuries of the royal court of Ava. Marjit Singh got 
the friendship and political assistance from a grandson of Bawdawpaya, the future 
Bagyidaw. On the repeated requests from Marjit Singh, Bawdawpaya, summoned 
the two brothers, King Chourjit Singh and Prince Marjit Singh to be present at Ava 
court for reconciliation. A self-respecting king, as Chourjit Singh was, declined to 
come to Ava. Taking advantage of the situation Bawdawpaya was manipulated to 
order an expedition against Manipur and proclaim Marjit Singh as the king of 
Manipur. 


Marjit Singh verbally agreed to cede the valuable Kabaw Valley to Burma; he 
also promised to accept the Burmese suzerainty. Manipur king Chourjit Singh was 
defeated and he fled to Cachar for shelter. From 1813 to 1819, Marjit Singh ruled 
Manipur. Maung Htin Aung argued that he was a tributary king. And that in the 
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reign of previous rulers, Manipur was a protectorate under Burma since Alaungpaya’s 
time.* This claim was not justified. True, Alaungpaya and his successors invaded 
and devastated Manipur. But King Bhagyachandra Singh of Manipur never surrendered 
to the invaders. He waged a war of liberation against Burma. He liberated Manipur; 
he had a rule of two decades. During his flight from the capital of Manipur, a rebel 
chief of Moirang accepted the suzerainty of the Burmese. Bhagyachandra’s sons, 
prince Labanyachandra and prince Modhuchandra were kept as hostages. They 
were released later on. The Burmese did not administer Manipur; they cou'd not 
levy taxes. After their withdrawal Manipur remained independent. One or two 
stockades were kept by the Burmese in Kabaw Valley. For all practical purposes, 
under Bhagyachandra, Manipur was a free country. After his death his three sons 
ruled one after another up to 1813. 


Meanwhile in Assam, there were disputes and quarrels among the Ahom princes 
who were the pretenders to the Ahom throne. The Ahom monarchy and administration 
was greatly weakened by the religious conflict known as the Mayamaria rebellion. 
Rival princes sought the help of Bawdawpaya for their restoration to the throne of 
Assam. The two pretenders were Chandrakanta Singh and Purandar Singh. 
Chandrakanta Singh unfortunately played one against another between British 
Kast India Company government and Burma. Purandar Singh was also helpless and 
took shelter in the British territory. Chandrakanta Singh was given military help 
by the Burmese who marched in Assam in large number. Chandrakanta Singh was 
put on the throne. He developed cold feet and did not like close association with 
Burma. He conspired with the British and tried to raise a force for himself. The 
Burmese did not like this, and ultimately Assam was conquered by Burmese and 
kept under Tilwa. Maha Bandula, the great general came to Assam to help Tilwa. 
Assam came under the rule of Burma during Bawdawpaya’s reign. 


Cachar was an independent kingdom under its ruler Raja Krishna Chandra. He 
died in 1813 and was succeeded by his younger brother Raja Govind Chandra. He 
was a contemporary of Marjit Singh and his ousted brothers, Chourajit Singh, 
Gambhir Singh and uterine brother Bishwanath. The weak rule of Govind Chandra 
attracted covetous eyes from the jealous and conspiring princes of Manipur who 
dominated Cachar till the British declaration of the protectorate over Cachar kingdom 
in 1823. Jaintia kingdom was under Raja Ram Singh who was also in a very 
weakened state. 


Manipur had a peaceful and stable government under Marjit Singh. There was 
trade between Manipur and Burma. Marjit Singh developed a desire to conquer 
Cachar kingdom. He failed in his endeavour. He started encouraging his people to 
cut teak timber from Kabaw Valley. He constructed a royal gilded house for himself. 
The Burmese rebuked him for these. In 1819, Bawdawpaya died and was succeeded 
by his grandson Bagyidaw who was a staunch supporter of Marjit Singh while he 
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was taking an asylum in Ava’s court. He was unhappy at the intransigient behavior 
of Manipur king and asked him to attend his coronation at Ava. Marjit refused; and 
Bagyidaw was annoyed and regarded Marjit Singh’s absence as the declaration of 
independence of Manipur. Bagyidaw ordered an expedition to Manipur, with one 
hundred thousand army under the command of the great general Maha Bandula. 
Marjit fled to Cachar and Manipur was conquered by Burma in 1819. 


Political Instability in Manipur 


The Burmese imperialism coincided with the political instability and declining 
fortune of Manipur. The unfortunate abdication of the throne of Manipur by the 
illustrious king Bhagyachandra Singh (1759-1798) was followed by a period of 
darkness. The king was a great soldier and conqueror. He fought against the 
Burmese invaders, ranging from Alaungpaya to Bawdawpaya. He liberated Manipur 
from the repeated Burmese invasions and maintained her independence. Both 
Chronicle: of Manipur and Burma record that Burma invaded Manipur four times, 
followed by devastations of the country and oppression of the people. The devastations 
and consequent sufferings were known, according to R.B. Pemberton who fought 
against the Burmese during the First Anglo Burmese war as the “Khuntak Hanba”, 
the first devastation of the Burmese.® He was a statesman and a nation builder who 
established treaty relation with the British East India Company. He sought and 
received the assistance of the Ahom army under king Swargadeo of Assam to 
liberate Manipur. He was a great Vaisnavite Hindu king who devoted his life for the 
spread of Vaisnavism. Through a vision in a dream, he constructed the image of 
Lord Govinda, and dedicated a temple in His honour. He composed the world famous 
dance form known as the Manipuri Ras Leela whose theme was Hindu and the form 
was the Meitei. He was so devoted to Lord Govinda that he dedicated his kingdom to 
Shri Govindaji and he administered the kingdom on His behalf. At the climax of his 
rule, he abdicated the throne and went on a pilgrimage to Bengal and passed way at 
Bhagvan Gola on the banks of the Ganges in Nabadwip in Bengal.® 


Labanyachandra (1798-1800) 


Bhagyachandra had eight sons, his eldest son, Nabananda predeceased him; of 
the remaining sons, five became kings.’ Four princes ascended the throne of Manipur 
before the Burmese conquest in 1819. The second son Labanyachandra was entrusted 
with the administration of the king when his father abdicated and went on in a 
pilgrimage. He ascended the throne. He was popularly known as the Ningthemhan, 
prince elder by the people. After his father’s death at the age of 44, Labanyachandra 
shifted the capital from Langthabal to the ancient royal palace known as Kangla. 
Bhagyachandra during his long reign constructed several capitals at different places, 
Langthabal, Bishenpur and Jainagar. For unknown and unexplained reasons, he 
never occupied Kangla. He had temporary sojourn at a place called Konthoujam 
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Yumpham, near the Kangla which was the site of future Political Residency. The 
king was a capable and well meaning ruler. His rule was very short. He fell victim 
to the conspiracy hatched by one Khumbongmayum Nandalal. A queen of king 
Bhagyachandra who was the mother of prince Bishwanath and Gambhir Singh 
belonged to this family. The Khumbongmayum was a well off and powerful. Perhaps, 
they aspired that one of the princes born of the Khumbongmayum queen should 
become a successor to the throne. One day Labanyachandra was invited to an 
exhibition polo game, under mysterious circumstance; he was attacked during the 
game and wounded mortally. 


In the melee, crown prince Modhuchandra Singh seized the throne in Kangla. 
Prince Gambhir Singh who was not involved but aware of the conspiracy was baffled 
and remained quiet in the political scene. Gambhir Singh, at this unexpected turn of 
events had to remain quiet waiting an opportunity in his career. 


R.B. Pemberton wrote that from this period, the history of Muneepore presents 
an unvarying scene of disgusting treachery, between the numerous sons of Jai Singh 
(Bhagyachandra), who in their contest for supremacy, arrayed the unhappiness of 
the country in hostile warfare against each other, and inflicted miseries upon them, 
little if at all to those they had suffered at the hand of their common enemy, the 
Burmahs. 


Modhuchandra Singh (1800-1803) 


Modhuchandra Singh ascended the throne at the age of 36. He ruled for three 
years only. Modhuchandra was aware of his weak position, both in royal court and 
in the country. His supporters were not numerous. The assassination of 
Labanyachandra created a feeling of distrust and treachery. They were aware of the 
role of the Khumbongmayum family who were the supporters of the youngest 
prince, Gambhir Singh and his elder brother Bishwanath (or Daoji). So the old 
minister of Manipur, Anantasai Khwairakpa tried to suppress the leaders of the 
Khumbongmayum. On the occasion of the filling of the pole holes of the new building 
of Kangla, the royal residence, Anantasai conspired to kill the two brothers of the 
family, Chandramani and Nandalal the maternal uncles of Gambhir Singh. After 
the elimination of the conspirators, Modhuchandra Singh appointed his brother, 
Chourjit Singh as the crown prince and Marjit Singh as the Senapati. Modhuchandra 
Singh was called Ningthem Yaima, prince middle or second prince. The appointments 
given to Chourjit and Marjit were not satisfactory to the two princes. Chourjit Singh 
was not happy in the way Modhuchandra became the king after the assassination of 
their oldest brother. Chourjit entertained an ambition for the throne. 


Chourjit Singh on some pretext went to Nabadwip and returned to Manipur with 
a hundred supporters to capture the throne. Marjit Singh who was made both a 
crown prince (Yubaraj) and the Senapati (chief of army) proceeded to Sangaithel to 
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defend against the invaders. Meanwhile, Modhuchandra drove out the mother of 
Chourjit. She narrated the story to Marjit Singh and urged him to take side with his 
brother Chourjit Singh. So Marjit made an alliance with Chourjit Singh and marched 
against the king. Modhuchandra fled to Cachar. There he made an alliance with 
Krishna Chandra, the king of Cachar. He gave his daughter, Princess Indu Prabha 
Devi in marriage to Krishna Chandra. Modhuchandra stayed in Cachar in preparation 
for invasion of Manipur. 


Chourjit Singh (1803-1813) 


The royal chronicle gives sufficient information for the reconstruction of the 
reign of Chourjit Singh who had a reign of ten years.’ He was 27 years old when he 
captured the throne by driving out his elder brother, Modhuchandra Singh. He 
perfomed the coronation of his throne at the age of 28 years. His regnal name 
according to the royal chronicle was Phailok Wairang Pamheiba. As he was assisted 
by his half brother Marjit Singh, the Senapati Chourjit Singh appointed him as the 
crown prince and the chief of the army (Yubaraj and Senapati combined). According 
to a semi historical oral history,? there was an agreement made between the two 
brothers, each of them would rule for five years. Chourjit Singh would rule for five 
years and then he would be followed by that of Marjit. This information is not 
authentic. 


Chourjit Singh was a very popular prince and well versed both in statecraft and 
cultural affairs of the kingdom of Manipur. He was not only handsome but a man of 
art and spiritualism. Like his father, he was devoted to religious affairs. He was 
devoted to art and dance forms and in the development of military tools. As a prince, 
he devised a double barrel musket, he produced sugar from the molasses, and 


composed a drum rhyme called Nabot. 


He tried to stabilize the kingdom left behind by his father, Bhagyachandra 
Singh. He restored the writ of the state on the Shan villages in Kabaw Valley, the 
villages near Tammu, which had not paid tributes for more than forty years. He 
subjected the Moyon villages :and bifurcated into five villages. 


One notable achievement during his reign was the submission of eight Kabui 
Naga (Rongmei) villages to the king by offering tributes. The N. aga villages were 
Toushang, Nungnang, Mongjorong (Khuncharong), Okoklong, Tamlok, Kambiron, 
Bolongdai and Khongsang.?°: 


Chourjit Singh was a great builder of the royal offices and temples in the Kangla 
Fort. It is recorded that the brick dragons were constructed before the Uttara in the 
palace. Trees were planted in the palace and roadside of the market. He built an 84 
pillar big Royal structure for his residence in the palace. This is called ‘Chourasi 
Khamba’ building (a building with 84 pillars). He organized a large number of 
cultural festivals and religious rituals to restore the capital to its former grandeur. 
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Invasion of Manipur by _Modhuchandra 


Modhuchandra fled to Cachar after his defeat at the hands of the combined 
forces of Chourjit Singh and Marjit Singh. Modhuchandra reorganized his forces 
with the help of the Cachari ruler Krishna Chandra. He invaded Manipur. Chourjit 
Singh and Marjit Singh opposed the forces of Modhuchandra Singh at a place called 
Shamupan in south western part of the valley of Manipur. Modhuchandra Singh 
was defeated and killed in the battle. Modhuchandra’s forces consisted of the 
Cachari soldiers under a military leader named Agya Khongnang and the Telugu 
soldiers under the command of Balaram of the Telanga army. The royal brothers 
killed 100 invaders and captured 600 as prisoners. The military equipments captured 
according to the chronicle were 2 cannons, made of bell metal and iron, 50 Ramjangis, 
148 muskets, 100 swords and 100 shields. Chourjit Singh strengthened his position 
in the kingdom. Chourjit Singh established a number of new markets like Jai Nagar 
(Sangaithel), Koirengai, Kumbi and Mayang Khunou. 


This success of Chourjit Singh aroused the jealousy of Marjit Singh who was too 
much in a hurry to succeed to the throne of Manipur. He started making a conspiracy 
against the king. Chourjit who was fully aware of this role of Marjit Singh had 
entertained a sympathetic attitude towards the rebel brother. Marjit fled to Burma 
with 273 followers. Chourjit Singh sent his representative to persuade him to return 
to Manipur. Marjit refused. He tried to mobilize his supporters to dislodge Chourjit. 
He failed and fled to Cachar to get help for the Cachari king Krishna Chandra. He 
developed quarrels with the king’s brother, Govind Chandra over the possession of a 
handsome polo playing pony. Having failed to get assistance from the Cachari king, 
Marjit fled to Ava via the Arakanese frontier. The king of Burma was the great 
Bawdawpaya. Marjit Singh requested help from him to drive away Chourjit Singh. 
The Burmese king advised reconciliation with Chourjit Singh. Marjit Singh was 
given asylum at Ava court where he spent his years in the luxurious court of Ava. 
He developed a cordial friendship with the crown prince and the grandson of 
Bawdawpaya, the future king Bagyidaw. This prince sympathized with Marjit. He 
pleaded for Marjit to his grandfather Bawdawpaya. 


Chourjit Singh’s reign was fairly prosperous except for the challenges made by 
his brother. There was a caravan trade between Manipur and Chima perhaps 
through Yunan province. The chronicle records the arrival of the Chinese in Manipur 
perhaps for long distance trade. 


In 1813, Marjit Singh invaded Manipur with a large force of army sent by 
Bawdawpaya. There was fighting between the Manipur force and Burma force at 
Heirok and Kakching. The battle of Heirok was successful and the battle of Kakching 
fought between Chourjit Singh and Marjit Singh for eleven days ended in the defeat 
of King Chourjit Singh. He fled to Cachar for political refuge under Krishna Chandra. 
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He took refuge in Jaintia under Raja Ram Singh II of the kingdom. He, of course 
suffered the fate of his elder brother, Modhuchandra Singh. History repeated itself 
in Manipur. 


Marjit Singh (1813-1819) 

Marjit Singh was sponsored by the Burmese king to be the king of Manipur. He 
became a king at the age of 34. As noted elsewhere the Burmese king Bawdawpaya 
agreed to install Marjit on the throne of Manipur on two conditions: cession of 
Kabaw Valley to Burma and acceptance of the suzerainty of Burma. Marjit Singh 
ruled for six years with peace and prosperity. There was a prosperous trade between 
Manipur, Burma and Cachar. There was no fear of the Burmese invasion as Marjit 
Singh accepted the humiliating suzerainty of Burma against which his father fought 
so seriously and maintained the independence of his kingdom. 


Bawdawpaya had now achieved the Burmese suzerainty over Assam and Cachar. 
He had been looking towards Cachar and Jaintia the conquest of which was necessary 
for an ultimate invasion of British India and Bengal. Marjit Singh also became 
ambitious again. He wanted to punish Cachar, particularly, the Cachari prince 
Govind Chandra who had become the king of Cachar. During his flight to Cachar, 
Govind Chandra insulted prince Marjit by a forcibly confiscating Marjit’s beautiful 
polo pony. So on flimsy ground, Marjit Singh, without examining the consequences, 
invaded Cachar. Govind Chandra was a weak ruler but he was cruel and crafty. He 
invited the former king Chourjit Singh and his brother princes Gambhir Singh, 
Nara Singh and Bishwanath to help him fight Marjit Singh. Chourjit Singh was too 
glad to fight against Marjit. On hearing that Chourajit Singh and Gambhir Singh 
were on the side of Govind Chandra. Marjit Singh developed cold feet and his 
soldiers were not willing to fight. So Marjit Singh fled back to Manipur without 
fighting any battle. Marjit Singh conferred on himself a title of Mayang Ngamba 
(the conqueror of Cachar). 


After the victory over Marjit Singh, Chourajit Singh was given some land for 
habitation by Raja Govind Chandra. He also encouraged Gambhir Singh (aligned to 
Nara Singh) to occupy the eastern Cachar. The Manipuri princes who had taken 
possession of the different parts of Cachar refused to vacate Cachar kingdom. And 
poor Govind Chandra fled to Sylhet for the British help. The East India Company 
refused to help. The Manipuri refugee princes had established a solid hold on 
Cachar. 


Marjit Singh returned to Manipur. Meanwhile, he showed his true colour. He 
wanted to be the real ruler of Manipur. He constructed a gilded royal building. The 
royal chronicle, the Lost Kingdom records, “the Maharaja built another big house in 
the palace which was 18 feet high; there were seven compartments in it and the roof 
of which was made of wooden planks. All other houses within the palace compound, 
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that is the Kangla, bathrooms, durbar houses were roofed with wooden planks and 
these were gilded with gold and silver. Two tanks were dug within the palace 
compound where the brick steps were made and were gilded with gold. The brick 
wall surrounding the palace was completed this year”. He encouraged his people to 
cut teak timber in Kabaw Valley. King Bawdawpaya rebuked him for this. But he 
was a sick king; so he could not take any action against Marjit Singh. He died in 
1819 leaving his grandson Bagyidaw as his successor. 


Bagyidaw was aware of the treachery of Marjit Singh and unhappiness of his 
grand father. At his coronation at Ava, Marjit Singh was summoned to be present 
with a symbolic tribute of rice. It was a crucial moment for Marjit Singh. To go or 
not to go; he knew the whole implications. He decided not to go on the pretext of the 
threat posed by his brothers to his throne. From the Burmese point of view, non 
attendance at the coronation ceremony of the Burmese king meant defiance and the 
declaration of independence by a tributary ruler. Bagyidaw was determined to 
punish Marjit Singh. He sent a force of one hundred thousand soldiers under the 
command of the great general, Maha Bandula. Marjit Singh resisted but was 
defeated, and he fled to Cachar. Marjit Singh with all royal symbols, insignia and 
the statue of Shri Govindaji, surrendered to his brother Chourjit Singh who forgave 
him. Manipur was thus conquered by Burma; the era of Burmese reign of terror was 
started in 1819. 


The Seven Years Devastation (1819-1826) 


The Burmese Reign of Terror 


The rise of the Burmese imperialism was a great historical phenomenon in the 
early nineteenth century. The conquest of Assam and Manipur was accompanied by 
a great wave of terror and devastation. Cachar after the invasion of Marjit Singh 
was usurped by the fugitive princes of Manipur, Chourajit Singh, Gambhir Singh 
and Marjit Singh making the rightful king, Govind Chandra a king without a 
kingdom. He sought the British help but was refused. Raja Ram Singh II of Jaintia, 
now in eastern Meghalaya was being greatly threatened by the Burmese conquest of 
the Brahmaputra valley in Assam. He also sought the British help and ultimately 
was given the British protection. 


We describe below the reign of terror let loose on the people of Assam, Manipur 
and Cachar which caused an untold sorrow and suffering in terms of death, destruction 
and being taken prisoners. The royal chronicle did not give the details of the 
Burmese reign of terror except the stray references to the great expeditionary force 
of Burma under general Maha Bandula reaching an incredible number of one 
hundred thousand soldiers, the flight of large number of population to Cachar to 
escape from the Burmese rule and carrying away of 30,000 Manipuri prisoners. The 
royal chronicle also gives the spirited resistance movement organized by the gallant 
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and patriotic princes. But there are accounts of semi-historical oral traditions with 
great authenticity. 


G.E. Harvey, a prominent historian of Burma in his classic, “A History of Burma, 
from the earliest times to the Declaration of the Anglo-Burmese War”, gives the 
Burmese terror in Assam and Cachar, based on the accounts of Major John Butler 
and historian Sir E.A. Gait.1! 


In Cachar 


Harvey reproduced a report on the statement of a Muslim prisoner of war from 
the report of Ambassador Crawfurd. “I am a native of the village of Udarband in the 
country of Cachar. I have been a prisoner of war in Ava. I was seized at my native 
village about twenty months ago, by a party of Burmese belonging to the army...”. 
The report continues, “About six thousand men, women and children were seized 
about the same time. We were all taken away from Cachar. We were treated with 
rigour. We were chained two and two, got very little food, were made to carry heavy 
loads on the march, women with infants at the breast, and who on that account 
could not carry loads, had the infants snatched from them, their heads chopped off 
before them, and these bodies thrown into the rivers. I have witnessed murders of 
this description twelve or thirteen times myself. Old and sick persons who could not 
carry bundles, were often killed by the Burmese soldiers and their loads which 
consisted of plunder were divided among other prisoners”. 


The oppressions of the Burmese known to the Assamese as Manar Upadrap were 
known to the Manipuris as Chahi Taret Khuntakpa (The Seven Years Devastation). 


G.E. Harvey made further observations on the Burmese policy of atrocities on 
the conquered countries. “These oppressions were committed out of set policy, 
and the Burmese provided themselves on it saying that though at home they were a 
mild people, when invading foreign countries, they deliberately gave way to all 
these passions plundering and murdering with no control so that foreigners should 
learn not to provoke them. Naturally atrocities diminished after the Burmese had 
been sometime in a country and conditions became more settled but there was no 
knowing when they might not recur”. 


Harvey was aware of the Burmese mentality. He writes “Thus for years, the 
Burmese would march into Manipur whenever, the mood seized them, round up 
several thousand hapless people, and recreate the same terrible scenes as before”. 
Other historians of Burma, A.R. Phayre, Maung Aung Htin and others avoided 
referring to the terror. 


A historian of Manipur, R.K. Jhalajit Singh commented, “After the Burmese 
overran Manipur... the devastation of Manipur was going on in full swing. After a 
conflict of a little more than a century, Burma got a splendid opportunity to devastate 
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Manipur. The Manipuris were not a very numerous race. But they gave the Burmese 
much trouble in the first half of the 18" century. In the second half, the Burmese got 
temporary successes over the Manipuris by means of superior arms and numerical 
strength. But impossible was the task to subdue the Manipuris. Now the favourable 
(ime seemed to arrive. There was no Manipuri monarch to defend the people against 
the Burmese... in Manipur the activities of the Burmese were not merely oppression. 
It was an attempt to extirpate the Manipuri race, which they found it impossible to 
subdue”. 


R.K. Jhalajit Singh made a charge of ethnocide against the Burmese. R.B. 
Pemberton had clearly written on the ethnocide. He writes, “Manipur was doomed... 
the devastating visitation of the Burmese armies had nine or ten times swept the 
country from one extremity to the other with the apparent determination of extirpating 


2 race whom they found it impossible permanently to subdue”.” 


Further, the folk memories of the people, the oral traditions and ballads have 
made the people ever to remember this terrible phase in their history. A folk 
historian, a scholar of great repute, N. Tombi Singh, writes with passion and sorrow 
thus, “Some thousands of the inhabitants were once again deported to Burma. 
Young men were carried away as war prisoners and thousands of innocent civilians 
were killed in the most inhuman manner by the Burmese. It is said that the big 
crowds of civilians consisting of women and children were forcibly pushed into the 
houses which did not have any ventilations. When the houses were full to the 
capacity, red chillies were burnt till the crowds died of suffocation.”’* W. Yumjao 
Singh, an archeologist historian records, “A small type of cane creepers was pierced 
through the palms of the war prisoners and were driven like cattle”. The Burmese 
Reign of Terror could not destroy the Meitei nation. The hill tribes who inhabited on 
the trade routes from Ava to Manipur valley and to Cachar did not cooperate with 
Burmese. Nor the Burmese could oppress the tribes in their mountain homes. 


The whole countryside was devastated; the villages were deserted. The 
paddy fields were left fallow; the valley was outgrown with long grasses. The 
population who were beyond the hold of the Burmese fled to the hills particularly 
the western hills and to Cachar. The population was decreased to 10,000 souls or 
2000 families. Such a terrible visitation of destruction and death came rarely in the 
destiny of a nation. It was remarkable survival of the people to sustain their fight 
against the Burmese. The reign of terror was resisted by the patriotic courage and 
bravery of the young princes of Manipur. 


Resistance to the Burmese Rule 

After the flight of Marjit Singh from Manipur, Maha Bandula, the great commander 
of the Burmese army informed king Bagyidaw that the Burmese forces could control 
the whole north east India and defeat the British India. He left behind two Burmese 
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commanders in Manipur. One was Pakhan Woon, and the other was Kale Woon. 
Pakhan Woon was a higher ranking military officer, the other was perhaps the chief 
of Kale principality (Kale Woon=Chief of Kale in Kabaw Valley). In the later stage of 
the War, Pakhan Woon was promoted to be the Chief of the army to fight against Sir 
Archibald Cambell’s invading army of Britain. Two thousand soldiers were left 
behind to administer Manipur on behalf of Ava. The Burmese appointed one Huidrom 
Shubol to be the tributary king of Manipur. This tributary chief was neither 
accepted nor supported by the people. The two Burmese commanders found it 
extremely difficult to procure supplies from the local population. 


Herachandra 


At the time of the national crisis, a gallant and patriotic prince, named Herachandra 
appeared in the devastated field of Manipur. Herachandra was the son of former 
king Labanyachandra (1798-1800). The royal chronicle gives a very spirited account 
of the exploits of Herachandra. He was described as the Daku Ningthou (The Dacoit 
Chief), the leader of a small guerilla force. R.B. Pemberton, gives almost a contemporary 
account, “Herachandra, the son of Labanyachandra and a nephew of Marjit continued 
to annoy the Burmese garrison left in Munnipore who in vain attempted to capture 
him; he was secretly supported by his country men who admired his gallantry, and 
by keeping him acquainted with movement of the enemy, enabled him to cut off 
many of their small detachments”."* 


At the outbreak of the reign of terror, Herachandra was taking shelter in the 
hills at a Kuki village. He came down in Manipur valley. He was always known as 
Khongjai Ngamba, conqueror of the Kuki. Herachandra gathered from the population 
a band of guerilla soldiers. And he was prepared to start a war of resistance against 
the Burmese. He adopted guerilla warfare. 


The Burmese soldiers were encamped at the stockade at the pologround of the 
capital town. Herachandra attacked the Burmese wherever they were. The Burmese 
soldiers were removed to Moirang in southern side of Manipur valley for safety and 
for the availability of supplies. 500 Burmese troops marched to the capital. Herachandra 
and his colleagues ambushed them and killed 200 of them. The name of Herachandra 
became a terror to the Burmese commander. 


The Manipuri princes who established their rule in Cachar by dislodging the 
Cachari ruler, Govind Chandra were Chourjit Singh, Marjit Singh and Gambhir 
Singh (assisted by Nar Singh). They were keenly watching the resistance struggle of 
prince Herachandra. Chourjit Singh was greatly encouraged by the exploits of the 
gallant young prince. He deputed his nephew, prince Pitamber also known as 
Yumjaotaba a son of king Modhuchandra to assist the guerilla war against the 
Burmese. Looking into the motive of Yumjaotaba one is not clear whether he wanted 
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to help Herachandra or he wanted to drive away the Burmese to make himself the 
king of Manipur. 


Yumjaotaba reached Maklang in 1820. Herachandra received him cordially. The 
two princes had consultation among them and decided to drive away the foreigners. 
At that time, Herachandra had 800 soldiers with 50 horses (cavalry), 5 swords and 
12 muskets. His force was equipped with traditional weapons, the sword, spear and 
shield. For the cavalry it was the Arambai, the dreaded weapon against the Burmese. 
Therefore, Yumjaotaba gifted to Herachandra two horses, three muskets and five 
swords. Yumjaotaba proposed to meet the Burmese commander, Kane Woon, pretending 
to seek his help. Herachandra warned him that the Burmese were coming and he 
would not get any favour from the Burmese. In case the Burmese defeated his plan, 
surely they would kill him. 


Yumjaotaba met Commander Kane Woon and sought his help. On enquiry by 
the commander, Yumjaotaba said that he had no enough time; he had four soldiers. 
The weapons were confiscated by the hill tribes. Yumjaotaba stayed five days in the 
Burmese stockade. Kane Woon disclosed that the Burmese had been starving due to 
the lack of food grains. He also complained that Herachandra attacked the Burmese 
soldiers who were sent out to collect paddy. He sought the help of Yumjaotaba for 
the food grains. Yumjaotaba agreed to collect paddy. He and 100 Burmese soldiers 
collected paddy from a village called Sekmai. Kane Woon was rejoiced at the gesture 
of the prince. He offered him the throne of Manipur if Yumjaotaba agreed to support 
the Burmese. He strongly said clearly, “My enemy is Herachandra, If you win, I will 
make you king”. Yumjaotaba agreed to this alliance. Kane Woon gave 50 horses, 20 
muskets, two parasols and two silver coated swords. Yumjaotaba, at the head of the 
Burmese troops met Herachandra. According to the chronicle, instead of fighting 
each other, the two princes attacked the Burmese and killed 200 of them. 


Then, they marched to the capital of Manipur. One stockade was built at 
Khomidok, a few miles to the north of the capital. Herachandra built another 
stockade at Moirangkhom, two miles from the Burmese stockade at the pologround 
of the capital and another at Kakching in the south east of Manipur valley. Fighting 
occurred at Kakching, Herachandra defeated the-Burmese. He also attacked them 
at Chaopok hills when they were fleeing towards Burma. Herachandra built another 
stockade at Singjamei in southern part of the capital. In August, 1820, the Burmese 
reinforcements came. Herachandra defeated them; ten were captured, one double 
barrel musket and 30 muskets were seized from the invaders. Yumjaotaba also 
captured 5 Burmese and a canon. 


In November, 1820, another force of Burmese soldiers, in thousands invaded 
Manipur again. Pakha Woon attacked Kakching with ten thousand soldiers. 
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Herachandra retreated to Thoubal Moijing but was defeated by the huge army. The 
two brothers fought against the Burmese for eight months. And according to the 
chronicle, the two princes fled to Cachar. After defeating the forces of Herachandra 
and Yumjaotaba at Kakching, the two Burmese commanders Pakha Woon and Kane 
Woon took a large number of people as prisoners. According to chronicle, (The Lost 
Kingdom, a translated version), “Kane Woon and Pakha Woon in the month of 
February (1821) taking with them 30,000 Manipuri captives”. The original Cheitharol 
Kumbaba says that number of prisoners were three lakhs. The earlier figure was 
perhaps more authentic. 


In the absence of Herachandra and Yumjaotaba, the two commanders put Huidrom 
Shubol who was holding the post of Laipham Lakpa, on the throne of Manipur. 
Herachandra returned to defeat Shubol who surrendered to him. Yumjaotaba also 
returned from Cachar. He was welcomed by Herachandra and Huidrom Shubol. He 
found himself in an advantageous position and occupied the throne of Manipur. 


Did Herachandra occupy the throne of Manipur? He was described as Taku 
Ningthou (dacoit chief). And the editors of the royal chronicle gave his regnal year in 
1819. He did not ascend the throne. Herachandra was spoken very highly by British 
writers and Manipuri scholars. However, the end of his life was a mystery. Did he 
die a natural death? Or was he killed by one of the princes aspiring for the throne of 
Manipur? Really Herachandra was a brillient and patriotic prince in the history of 
Manipur during the crucial fight against the Burmese. 


_Yumjaotaba (1821) 


Instead of restoring his uncle, Chourjit Singh to the throne, Yumjaotaba, with 
the help of Herachandra, became the king of Manipur. He occupied the Kangla. He’ 
had a very short reign of one year. Hearing this arbitrary occupation of the throne, 
the princes of Manipur were disturbed. And, the last of the sons of late king 
Bhagyandra, Prince Gambhir Singh came out from Cachar and entered into the fray 
for the occupation of the throne of Manipur. Yumjaotaba was negotiating with the 
Burmese commanders who did not oppose him. The puppet ruler Huidrom Shubol 
supported Yumjaotaba. When Gambhir Singh came, Yumjaotaba left Manipur and 
went to Burma for shelter. His other name was Pitamber and spent his days in Ava; 
Captain Pemberton met him when he was at Ava during the negotiation over the 
Kabaw Valley in 1831. 


Gambhir Singh (1821) 


The royal chronicle records, “In the month of April, (1822) Gambhir Singh came 
from Cachar and took possession of the throne, Yumjaotaba fled to Burma”. Gambhir 
Singh had a very short reign of six months. Unlike other rulers, he was not a puppet 
ruler, but a king of Manipur. It was a very bad time of the Burmese devastation. He 
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had his temporary capital at Thangmeiband. There was a natural disaster, like 
earthquake, famine due to the scarcity of food and death due to starvation. The price 
of paddy was extremely high. The dead were so numerous that they could not be 
cremated. During this period, the gallant king went in an expedition to tribal 
villages. He could not organize resources and men. In September, 1822, the Burmese 
returned to Manipur. And Gambhir Singh retreated to Cachar. This is the first reign 
of Gambhir Singh in the history of Manipur. 


Joy Singh (1822-1823) 


The Burmese were perhaps fully aware of the kings and princes wl.) were 
related to king Garibaniwaz. The next Burmese sponsored prince was Joy Singh 
who was born of Kokilananda a son of Nandasai, son of Garibaniwaz. Joy Singh was 
distantly related to the great king of Manipur. The Burmese put him on the throne 
of Manipur in September 1822. Joy Singh built his palace at Thoubal Moijing and 
lived there. Joy Singh ordered a Brahmin priest named Pokkhamba Joy Pandit to 
perform religious ceremonies at the holy temples and holy places of Manipur which 
were polluted by the Burmese troops. Joy Singh moved to the capital from Moijing 
to the old palace at Kangla in the capital. He introduced all the old custom and 
tradition, and rules made by his ancestors. He is recorded to have sat at the royal 
gate and distribute the paddy to the poor. He cleared all the jungles and restored the 
ruins of the palace. However, the chronicle says “in the month of July, a messenger 
arrived from Burma to receive Maharaja Joy Singh to Burma. Accordingly King Joy 
Singh left Manipur with the Burma messenger. He reigned for two years”. It seems, 
king Bagyidaw of Burma recalled him to Burma and had chosen another ruler. 


Jadu Singh (1823) 


The Burmese appointed Jadu Singh as the next ruler. Jadu Singh was a son of 
Prince Bhadra Singh, a grandson of king Garibaniwaz. Jadu Singh was 33 years old 
and was coronated. He adopted the reignal title of Nongpok Chinglen Khomba. He 
was presented by the Burmese king on his coronation, 2 elephants, 5 horses, 50 
muskets, 50 swords and two golden swords, a sword with emeralds, 2 golden chairs 


and two golden parasols. Jadu Singh was accompanied by 1000 Burmese soldiers 


and occupied the throne. He also brought back a number of Brahmin astrologers. He 
also invited his father prince Bhadra Singh who was taking refuge in Cachar. In the 
absence of the image of Govindaji and royal deity, the king installed the statues of 
God Pakhangba and God Sanamahi as the royal deities. Jadu Singh died at the age 
of 35. 


Raghav Singh (1823-1824) 


After the death of Jadu Singh, his son Raghav Singh ascended to the throne of 
Manipur. The royalty was restored to its former form. The dead king was cremated 
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at Manglen the cremation ground of the royalty. Raghav Singh was 16 years old and 
was in Cachar. He returned from Cachar during the life time of Jadu Singh, with 
156 men. He was also supported by the Burmese. 


The Burmese commander Pakhan Woon arrived from Burma with a large number 
of troops. He requested Raghav Singh to join him in the invasion of Cachar, where 
there was a war between the British and Burmese. Raghav Singh complied and 
went to Cachar. Both Raghav Singh and Pakhan Woon returned. Pakhan Woon left 
for Burma. 3000 Burmese were killed at the battles in Cachar. 


Raghav Singh performed his coronation ceremony. His grand father, Bhadra 
Singh also returned to Manipur. There was another Burmese force sent to Cachar, 
led by one Sharang Woon who died at Thoubal. Atang Woon another Burmese 
military official was defeated in Cachar. About 4000 Burmese troops were killed 
there. At the disastrous defeat of the Burmese troops, Burma recalled Raghav 
Singh. He left behind 500 Burmese soldiers to look after the country. The chief of 
Samjok made over the charge to the chief of Kale. And Bhadra Singh the grand 
father of Raghav Singh placed himself on the throne of Manipur. 


Bhadra Singh (Nongchup Lamgai Ngamba) 


Bhadra Singh ascended the throne at the age of 71 years. He had an uneventful 
reign. He got the fortune of his son, Jadu Singh his grandson Raghav Singh and 
himself enthroned during the seven years war. When Gambhir Singh arrived in 
Manipur in June, 1825, Bhadra Singh left for Ava. His illustrious son Nar Singh 
was collaborating with the valiant Gambhir Singh. The Burmese reign of terror 
came to an end with the liberation of Manipur by Gambhir Singh in February, 1826. 
The dark days of the Burmese reign of terror came to end. 


Rulers during the Burmese Reign of Terror (1819-1825): 
Herachandra (1813-20) He was not a ruler. 
Huidrom Shubol (1820) Burma sponsored. 
Yumjaotaba (1820-21) Burma sponsored. 
Gambhir Singh (1821) He was a self-appointed ruler. 
Joy Singh (1821-22) Burma sponsored. 
Jadu Singh (1822-23) Burma sponsored. 
Raghav Singh (1823-24) Burma sponsored. 
Bhadra Singh (1824-25) Self-appointed but with Burma’s support. 
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This abdication of the king was an event of a great historical significance. In 1791, a 
Brahmin named Kokpei killed a woman. As a punishment, King Bhagyachandra 
Singh sentenced the Brahmin murderer with an exile to Cachar. The accused on the 
way to the exile, committed suicide, under the Hindu law of the kingdom, neither a 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Gambhir Singh (1825-1834) 


Maharaja Gambhir Singh was the most remarkable king of Manipur of the nineteenth 
century. He was an illustrious son of the great king, Bhagyachandra Singh. He was 
the youngest son of the king, born of the fifth queen Bheigyabati of the 
Khumbongmayum lineage which had strongly supported Maharaja Bhagyachandra 
Singh during his long struggle against the Burmese. Bheigyabati gave birth to two 
sons, Bishunath and Gambhir Singh. Bishanath was also called Khongjaingamba, a 
sort of the memory of his father’s victory over the Kukis. According to the Cheitharol 
Kumbaba and Sangai Phammang, Gambhir Singh was born on Wednesday 28th day 
of Phairen, Saka Era, (1787 A.D.).! According to the Lost Kingdom, the prince was 
born in February of the year 1787 S.E. The chronicle says, “On 28, Wednesday, the 
younger brother of prince Khongjaingamba was born”. Khongjaingamba was prince 
Bishanath, the elder brother of Gambhir Singh. 


Bhagyachandra Singh willed that the throne of his kingdom might be succeeded 
alternately by his sons. This created a jealousy among the princes and ultimate 
political conspiracy and instability. Gambhir Singh was a teenage prince when his 
mother’s brothers, his maternal uncles conspired to assassinate King Labanyachandra 
Singh in 1800. His maternal uncles were eliminated by King Modhuchandra Singh 
and Minister Ananta Sai. Gambhir Singh remained a quiet spectator in the royal 
court. He was, in the beginning, friendly with Maharaja Chourjit Singh. When 
Marjit Singh occupied the throne of Manipur with Burmese assistance in 1813, he 
drove out King Chourjit Singh. He also started the assassination of the close 
relatives, especially those princes who could be claimants to the throne. Chourjti 
Singh fled to Cachar. The Cachari Raja was Govind Chandra Narayan the younger 
brother of Raja Krishna Chandra, who died in 1813. We have earlier mentioned the 
marriage of one daughter of late King Modhuchandra Singh to Krishna Narayan. 
Govind Chandra married the widow of his elder brother who was named Indu 
Prabha. By this unpopular marriage, Govind Chandra was related to the Manipuri 
princes and the new king, Marjit Singh. 


Gambhir Singh and his elder brother Bishanath followed Maharaja Chourjit 
Singh to Cachar and took shelter in the court of Govind Chandra at his capital at 
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Khaspur. Other princes, like Bhadra Singh, his sons, Nar Singh, Jadu Singh and his 
grandson Raghav Singh also took shelter in the kingdom of Cachar, but not in the 
capital. Chourjit Singh requested the Cachari king to restore him to his throne. This 
request was declined on the pretext that Raja Govind Chandra was related to the 
brothers, the usurper and the claimant through the queen of Cachar. Chourjit Singh 
started having friendship with the rebel leader, Tularam of north Cachar and Raja 
Ram Singh of Jaintia. He left Khaspur and went to Jaintipur for refuge. Gambhir 
Singh stayed in the court of Raja Govind Chandra. 


Gambhir Singh in Cachar (1813-1825) 


Gambhir Singh was appointed by Raja Govind Chandra as the commander-in- 
chief of the army of Cachar kingdom. He extended his support to the Cachari Raja. 
But Gambhir Singh came to know the unpopularity, weakness and the cruelty of the 
Raja. He waited for an opportunity. 


He remained a prince in search of a kingdom. Gambhir Singh was a determined 
and courageous prince who had faith in his own destiny. The opportunity came in 
1817, when Marjit Singh whose rule in Manipur was consolidated by the Burmese 
support, the resultant peace and prosperity, invaded Cachar, on the pretext of 
taking revenge on Raja Govind Chandra who insulted him some years ago by 
confiscating his beautiful pony. The real cause was the conquest of Cachar where 
the Manipuri princes were taking refuge. Raja Govind Chandra was frightened; he 
requested Chourjit Singh and Gambhir Singh for military assistance on the promise 
that they would be granted lands for habitation for themselves and their followers. 
According to the royal chronicle of Manipur, when the invading Manipuri soldiers 
heard about the military support from Chourjit Singh and Gambhir Singh given to 
Govind Chandra, they were unwilling to fight; so King Marjit Singh was compelled 
to retreat to Manipur. If the British sources are to be believed, there were some 
skirmishes between the forces of Marjit and some Cachari force. Marjit Singh 
conferred on himself the title of Mayang Ngamba (conqueror of Cachar). The outcome 
of the Manipuri help to Raja Govind Chandra was disastrous. His friends turned 
into foes. The two Manipuri princes established themselves in Cachar. Poor Govind 
Chandra fled to Sylhet and sought the British help which was refused. In 1819, 
Burma under Bagyidaw invaded Manipur with a big army under General Thado 
Maha Bandula. Marjit Singh was defeated by the Burmese and he fled to Cachar. 
He surrendered to the royal authority of Manipur and the images of the royal deities 
to Chourjit Singh who forgave his brother. Chourjit Singh distributed the lands 
confiscated from Govind Chandra. He ruled from Sonaimukh, to the south of Silchar; 
Marjit ruled from Hailakandi in southern Cachar. Gambhir Singh ruled the rest of 
Cachar from Bikrampur near Badarpur. 


We have seen that several princes made attempts to be the ruler of Manipur. 
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Herachandra challenged the Burmese. Chourjit sent Pitambar or Yumjaotaba to 
fight against the Burmese; but he turned into a pro-Burmese ruler who ascended 
the throne himself. Gambhir Singh went to Manipur. On his arrival, Yumjaotaba 
fled to Burma. Gambhir Singh could not sustain his reign due to devastation and 
scarcity of food. But he did not accept the suzerainty of the Burmese. 


By June, 1823, the Burmese government had become aggressive; they reconquered 
Assam by driving out or harassing the two contending former Ahom kings of Assam: 
Chandrakanta and Purandar. Both of them sought the British help and hobnobbed 
with the Burmese. Burma had completely controlled Assam. Manipur was under her 
suzerainty. Cachar and Jaintia were threatened by them. King Govind Chandra 
took shelter in Sylhet; Raja Ram Singh of Jaintia also sought British help. 


Meanwhile, the three Manipuri princes were in the control of the kingdom of 
Cachar. They were quarreling among themselves; Gambhir Singh and Marjit Singh 
were united against Chourjit, who retired to Jaintia and then to Sylhet in British 
India. The political situation was leading the north eastern frontier to a military 
conflict between the Burmese and the British. The British were in search of an ally 
from amongst the Manipuri princes. Gambhir Singh was more assertive and this 
compelled Marjit to flee to Sylhet and sought for help. The two elder brothers were 
in Sylhet. Meanwhile Gambhir Singh who was the de-facto ruler of Cachar in a 
letter to Commissioner of Sylhet in November, 1823 declared the following points: 


“That he was the sole ruler of Cachar. 
That he denied the right of Marjit to conclude any treaty with the British. 
That he was disinclined to accept the protection of the British government.” 


The British Commissioner of Sylhet suspected that Gambhir Singh was 
clandestinely seeking Burmese assistance. There was no evidence of the British 
suspicion. Govind Chandra had been seeking the Burmese help. And Governor 
General Lord Amherst was fully aware of it. In the end of November and whole of 
December, 1823, the Burmese were fully prepared to invade Cachar as a prefatory 
step to invade British Bengal. 


Assam Disturbances vis-a-vis Burma (1819-1823) 


In 1819, there were disputes between two Ahom kings; Chandrakanta Singh and 
Purandar Singh. Burma under king Bagyidaw interfered in favour of Chandrakanta 
who was enthroned as the king of Assam. Purandar Singh took the shelter in the 
British territory. Both Chandrakanta Singh and the Burmese ministers persuaded 
the British to surrender Purandar Singh. 


In 1821, the dispute continued. Purandar Singh with the help of one Robert 
Bruce invaded Assam. But he was defeated; Chandrakanta Singh was successful. 
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However, a rift developed between him and the Burmese. He was successful in 
defeating the Burmese force which was left behind in Assam. 


Purandar Singh despite his defeats, continued to annoy the Burmese. Mingyi 
Maha Bandula asked the Governor General of British India not to give any help to 
Purandar. In 1822, Burma sent a reinforcement of 18,000 soldiers under Maha 
Bandula which defeated Chandrakanta. And Purandar was restored to the throne of 
Assam. In July, Maha Bandula was recalled to Ava. Purandar Singh fell out of the 
favour of the Burmese. He approached the East India Company to become a tributary 
paying Rupees 3 lakhs per year. This proposal was rejected. In 1823, Maha Tilwa 
was made the governor in Assam. And Assam was in his complete control. 


Burmese Invasion of Cachar (1824) 


David Scott the Agent to Governor General was fully prepared to check the 
Burmese invasion of Cachar. There was a policy discussion between David Scott and 
Lord Amherst, the Governor General. David Scott proposed that the kingdom of 
Cachar be restored to Govind Chandra. Lord Amherst amended the proposal that 
Govind Chandra might be appointed as the Raja of the kingdom of Cachar to be 
declared as a protected state. Lord Amherst regarded Gambhir Singh as a usurper 
of Cachar kingdom; but he was inclined to agree with the proposal of David Scott to 
take the help of Gambhir Singh in the eventual liberation of Manipur from the 
Burmese rule. 


On 1* January, 1824, David Scott warned the Burmese commander in Assam 
not to invade Cachar, because, Cachar and its ruler were already a protected state 
and a protected raja. The Burmese replied that they were sent by the king of Ava to 
restore Govind Chandra as the king of Cachar and to arrest the three princes of 
Manipur. The Burmese claim was reiterated: Jaintia which was a tributary of the 
Ahom king had automatically become a tributary state by the right of conquest; in 
the case of Cachar, during the reign of king Hsin Byu Sin of Burma, the then raja of 
Cachar handed over to the victorious Burmese king, a tree with roots in the soil or 
clay soil of Cachar as a recognition that his land and person were at the disposal of 
the Burmese king. On 15" January 1824, the Burmese invaded Cachar from three 
sides, a column from Nowgong from north, another column from Jaintia in the north 
east; and the third column from Manipur. 


David Scott who was in Sylhet proceeded to Badarpur and sent in a military 
column to check the Nowgong column of the Burmese force at Bikrampur under 
Major Newton. The Burmese were defeated and they fled. They were united with the 
Manipur column. The British force was withdrawn to Badarpur. The Burmese 
advanced to Jatrapur where they constructed stockades. The Burmese force consisted 
of 6000 soldiers: two thousand Burmese and 4000 Assamese and Cacharis. Another 
2000 were stationed at Hailakandi. The British fought back against the Burmese 
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force. The Nowgong column was defeated at the foothills of Betik pass and bank of 
Jatinga River. 


The Manipur column of the Burmese was confronted by the British force at the 
village of Dudpatti. On 13 February, 1824, the Burmese were defeated at Badarpur 
on the bank of the Surma River. The defeat broke the morale of the Burmese. They 
suffered heavy losses. They could not manage the big force. They retreated to 
Cachar. Their first invasion failed. And from the British point of view, Cachar was 
liberated from Burma. 


Declaration of the First Anglo-Burmese War 


On 5 March 1824, the First Anglo-Burmese War was declared, and hostilities 
between Burma and the British existed. Lord Amherst and David Scott took a quick 
decisive action. On 6 March, 1824, David Scott signed a treaty with Raja Govind 
Chandra of Cachar according to which Cachar was declared a protected state of 
Honourable Company and Govind Chandra a tributary Raja, who had to pay an 
annual tribute of Rupees ten thousand. By this treaty Govind Chandra became a 
protected Raja of Cachar and Gambhir Singh was denied any claim to this principality. 


On 10 March 1824, David Scott signed another treaty according to which Raja 
Ram Singh of Jaintia was also declared a protected state and a protected Raja under 
the government of the East India Company. No tribute was imposed on Jaintia. 


With regard to the three Manipuri princes, David Scott who had personal 
knowledge about them made a proposal and his proposal was approved by the 
Governor General that Gambhir Singh be chosen as the ally of the British to drive 
away the Burmese from Manipur. Chourjit Singh was not happy but helpless and 
Marjit Singh was weak and friendless. The two former kings were pensioned off 
with an amount of Rs. 100 per month, for each of them, to be payable from the 
tribute to be paid by the raja of Cachar. Marjit died soon at Sylhet. Chourjit Singh 
was removed to Nabadwip in Bengal where he spent his last days. 


Meanwhile, David Scott seriously induced Gambhir Singh to join forces with the 
British in the Anglo-Burmese War. Gambhir Singh joined the British Army. 


In the month of April 1824, David Scott persuaded Gambhir Singh to have an 
understanding tantamount to a sort of alliance. Gambhir Singh was not a formerly 
declared king. But David Scott was very much impressed by the intelligence, military 
skill and patriotism of Gambhir Singh. He had a very high opinion of the warrior 
prince. He was aware of the great support he enjoyed among the Manipuri settlers 
and warriors who were taking shelter in Cachar. According to David Scott, “Gambhir 
Singh was a bold and aspiring soldier; the course of events might render him a 
useful ally in Manipur country, which he might liberate with British assistance 
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from the Burmese yoke”. Scott induced him to lead an expedition to Manipur to 
drive away the Burmese. Gambhir Singh proceeded to Badarpur; he had a serious 
political and military consultation with Scott. And ultimately he joined the British 
detachment. 


On 20* April, 1824, Gambhir Singh was informed that Manipur would be given 
to him if he could conquer Manipur from the Burmese. And the British government | 
would not ask him to admit Chourjit Singh to any share in the government.” 
Gambhir Singh was to build up a military force of 500 Manipuri soldiers. The Levy 
was to be equipped, paid and disciplined by the British officers. But it was under the 
total command of Gambhir Singh himself. The name of the force was called “Raja 
Gambhir Singh Levy”. Gambhir Singh was given the title of “Raja”. That was a 
significant status accorded to him. Gambhir Singh was strongly supported by a 
cousin brother named Nar Singh. Gambhir Singh approached Nar Singh. And they 
became good allies. Nar Singh and Gambhir Singh became the partners in the fight 
against Burma. They played a great role in the future history of Manipur. 


The Burmese army once again invaded Cachar in May, 1824. They returned to 
Cachar because, they found that the British retreated to the cantonment at Sylhet. 
It was a British calculation after the so-called liberation of Cachar from the Burmese. 
They advanced from Manipur and occupied the strategic heights of Tilain, the 
villages of Dudpatli and Jatrapur. Out of the total of 15,000 invading forces, 8000 
soldiers occupied these positions and others were spread over different parts of 
Cachar. 


On 12 June 1824, Lt. Colonel William Innes rushed back to Sylhet with 1200 
soldiers of the North Eastern Force. Since the declaration of the war against the 
Burmese, British forces attacked the Burmese in four fronts, Assam Front, Arakan 
front, Delta or Rangoon Front and Cachar Front. Col. Innes proceeded to Cachar to 
expel the Burmese. He arrived at Badarpur on 20" June; and proceeded to Jatrapur 
on 27, June. On the way, he tried to dislodge the Burmese forces from Tilain where 
they were strongly stockaded. The British guns bombarded the Tilain stockade for 3 
days (July, 6, 7, 8). The Manipuri soldiers of Gambhir Singh and Nar Singh participated 
in the battle of Tilain. In a local text published in the reign of Nar Singh (1844-50), 
the battle of Tilain was described. It mentioned the role of David Scott, Gambhir 
ind Nar Singh. According to this account David Scott was rescued by the Manipuri 
princes. The fighting was so serious that, it had become a desperate encounter. Col. 
Inns gave up the hope of destroying the stockade. On the third day Col. Innes was 
compelled to retreat to Jatrapur where he took a strong position. The battles and 
skirmishes between the two forces were indecisive for three months. In October, 
1824, the Burma army in Cachar retreated to Manipur. They were not pursued by 
the British. But their stockades at Tilain and Dudpatli were destroyed. Cachar was 
evacuated. 10,000 soldiers were supposed to have been entrenched at Dudpatli. The 
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retreat of the Burmese was perhaps due to the British invasion in the Rangoon 
Front and Arakan Front. 


Raja Gambhir Singh Levy 

During the fight against the Burmese, Gambhir Singh and David Scott established 
the Raja Gambhir Singh Levy. The Levy consisted of 500 Manipuri and Cachari 
soldiers recruited by Gambhir Singh. The Levy was trained under the command of 
Lt. Colonel Williams Innes, commanding Sylhet Frontier. The training of the Levy 
was carried out at Jatrapur. The names of the 500 soldiers of Raja Gambhir Singh 
Levy are now published by several historians. The Levy was equipped, trained and 
paid by the British under the overall supervision of Gambhir Singh and Nar Singh. 
On 24 July 1824, Lt. Col. Innes had trained the following categories of soldiers of the 
Levy: 


Cavalry — 40 
Sirdar — 4 
Troop — 36 
Infantry — 460 
Subedar — 5 
Jamadar — 10 
Havildar — 10 
Naik — 23 


Sepoy — 412 = Total: 500 Soldiers. 


Plan of General Suldham’s Invasion of Manipur, 1825 


By October 1824, all the Burmese were cleared of Cachar. They concentrated in 
Manipur and Kabaw Valley. The British appointed in January, 1825, Brigadier 
Suldham to lead the invasion of Manipur and upper Burma. His force consisted of 
6000 soldiers, cavalry and infantry. The supplies were to be carried on camels, 
bullocks and elephants. 1000 camels and 4000 bullocks and some elephants were 
employed for the purpose. A road from Badarpur to Baskandi was constructed. 
General Suldhan moved from Sylhet to Dudpatli with artillery. Gambhir Singh and 
his Levy were engaged to give cover to the pioneers constructing the pathway from 
Baskandi to Jiribam. The country from Baskandi and Manipur was a continuous 
range of thickly wooded hills; the soil was soft and it was muddy. In carrying 
supplies to the pioneers and advanced guard, several hundred bullocks, camels and 
elephants perished. General Suldham spent one month in moving his force from 
Dudpatli to Baskandi through the rains and bad roads. On reaching Baskandi on 24 
February 1825, General Suldham realized the impracticability of the construction of 
the road to Manipur. On 11 March 1825, he reported that the “state of the road is 
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such that it is quite impossible to send supplies on the advance, either on camels, 
bullocks, elephants or men”. 


The war historian H.H. Wilson, observes, “the country from Baskandi towards 
Manipur was a continuous series of ascents and descents, the route being intersected 
at right angles by ridges of mountain running due north and south... the first thirty 
miles of the side of the mountain: were completely covered with forests... the 
advance to Manipur was abandoned”. The force was broken up, the main body of the 
troops with headquarter were removed to Dacca. The native infantry, Sylhet local 
corps and the Raja Gambhir Singh Levy were left at Cachar. 


Gambhir Singh’s Liberation of Manipur 


After the withdrawal of General Suldham’s army, Gambhir Singh proposed to 
liberate Manipur with Raja Gambhir Singh Levy of 500 soldiers. David Scott was 
enthusiastic of this proposal of Gambhir Singh. Permission was granted to the Levy 
to march to Manipur. Lt. R.B. Pemberton of the Native Light Infantry volunteered 
to accompany the Levy. He was interested in the survey operation obtaining accurate 
information regarding the different passes, the resources and the strength of the 
Burmese forces. Pemberton was a Scotsman, a son of a Barrister and joined the 
Indian Army, attached to the Native Light Infantry. We will hear a lot in future 
politics and diplomacy of Manipur.* 


When the preparations were going on for the invasion of Manipur, Sir Archibald 
Campbell, Commander in Chief of the British forces had occupied Rangoon on 11 
May 1825. Gambhir Singh and Lt. R.B. Pemberton, accompanied by Nar Singh left 
Sylhet on 17 May on their march toward Manipur. They reached Baskandi on 23 
May. The force proceeded through the western hills of Manipur, perhaps through 
the Akhui route which was described by R.B. Pemberton in his Report of 1835. The 
force advanced through constant rain as it was monsoon season and suffered all 
sorts of privations without the slightest complaint. They were patriotic soldiers 
determined to liberate their motherland. They were inspired and spirited soldiers 
under the inspiring leadership of Gambhir Singh. On 10 June 1825, the Levy 
iuppeared on the western edge of Manipur valley. They encountered the Burmese 
soldiers at Maklang, a small village, 12 miles to the west of the capital. 


The royal chronicle recorded that in the month of Kalen (June), 1825, Gambhir 
Singh arrived at Maklang with a European officer (Pemberton). The Burmese troops 
who were at the Manipur palace opposed Gambhir Singh’s advancement. After a 
hard battle, Gambhir Singh gained victory, the Burmese fled. Gambhir Singh 
managed to capture 74 men of the Burmese. On 11 June, that the Burmese had 
evacuated the capital which was occupied by Gambhir Singh and Pemberton. The 
Burmese halted at Andro, a village at the distance of 11 miles to the east of the 
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capital. Gambhir Singh proceeded to Andro; but on the way it was learnt that the 
Burmese had deserted Andro and left Manipur. Gambhir Singh, after the occupation 
of the capital formally ascended the throne of Manipur. The Burmese sponsored 
ruler Bhadra Singh Khaba, father of Ner Singh, the Senapati of Gambhir Singh 
abdicated and went to Burma. The capital was liberated by Raja Gambhir Singh 
Levy. The Burmese reign of terror destroyed the capital. Maharaja Gambhir Singh 
and Lt. Pemberton left Imphal for Sylhet leaving behind 300 infantry and 20 
cavalry in Manipur under the command of Senapati Nar Singh who would administer 
the newly liberated kingdom. 700 Manipuri volunteers joined the military contingent 
which made the strength of the force increase to 1000 men and 20 horses. Gambhir 
Singh and Pemberton returned to Sylhet. The government was happy at the glorious 
achievement of Raja Gambhir Singh Levy, a feat which could not be accomplished 
by a regular army of General Suldham. 


Gambhir Singh was granted 1500 muskets with ammunition. Gambhir Singh 
raised the requisite number of men. The Levy was now formally named the Manipur 
Levy commanded by Major F.J. Grant and Lt. R.B. Pemberton. The force returned to 
Manipur. It was learnt that the Burmese army had deserted Kabaw Valley but a 
local force of 700 Shans were stockaded at Tammu. Maharaja Gambhir Singh, 
Major Grant and Senapati Nar Singh proceeded to Tammu and after a serious five 
days fight the stockade was destroyed. Major Grant was greatly impressed at the 
achievement of Gambhir Singh. He reported that the activity, judgment and skill, 
he (Gambhir Singh) displayed on this occasion has proved the justice of the opinion 
previously entertained of his merits. Manipur Levy was increased to 3000. It became 
the modern standing army of Manipur. 


On 1* February 1826, Gambhir Singh at the head of the Manipur Levy arrived 
at the western bank of the Ningthee (Chindwin) river and occupied the territory, 
which was the natural boundary between Burma and Manipur. The Burmese had 
fled from the entire area. The inhabitants also deserted the land. They allowed the 
Manipuri prisoners to escape. The Burmese left behind their cattle. A Manipuri 
historian wrote that from the stand point of Gambhir Singh and his Manipur Levy, 
the liberation of Manipur was complete on 1* February 1826, with the occupation of 
the Kabaw Valley. 


The Treaty of Yandabo, 24 February, 1826 


When the war in the Delta front was deteriorating as the result of the sudden 
death of General Thado Maha Bandula, the Burmese ministers were looking forward 
to a peace term with the British. They were afraid to inform the king Bagyidaw of 
the real situation. Peace initiative was started by Sir Archibald Campbell in October 
1825, Sir Campbell met the Burmese minister, Kyi Woongee and other Burmese 
representative and submitted the British terms of peace: (i) The government of Ava 
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recognizes the independence of Manipur, (ii) Ava desists from interfering into the 
affairs of Assam and Cachar, (iii) Ava cedes Arakan and its dependencies, (iv) 
Indemnity of 2 crores of Rupees. The negotiation failed. War continued. In December, 
1825, Ava proposed a peace treaty. The British repeated the peace term of October. 
They fully stood by the assurance given to Gambhir Singh for recognition of Manipur 
and himself as independent kingdom and an independent king. T.C. Robertson who 
was the negotiating officer stood by what David Scott told Gambhir Singh in April 
1824, 


The Burmese negotiator, Koleim Menghie was willing to give up Assam and 
Manipur but objected to the suggestion of Gambhir Singh as the ruler of Manipur. 
So Gambhir Singh became a bone of contention between the two groups of negotiators. 
'I'.C. Robertson did not change his position, while talking of Manipur and Gambhir 
Singh, no mention was made of the Kabaw Valley which was reconquered by 
(iambhir Singh. At the threat of march to Ava by Sir Archibald, the Burmese 
ultimately agreed to sign the treaty at the village of Yandabo, 45 miles to the south 
of Ava, on 24 February, 1826. The treaty had two versions: the English version and 
urmese version which were read out and agreed to by both sides. 


The English Version 


The treaty has 11 Articles with an additional Article. For our purpose Article 1 
and 2 are required and reproduced in both the versions. 


“Article 1%: There shall be perpetual peace and friendship between the honourable 
(‘ompany on the one part and His Majesty, the king of Ava on the other. 


Article 2": His Majesty, the king of Ava renounces all claims upon, and will 
abstain from all future interference with the principality of Assam and its dependences 
and also with the contiguous petty states of Cachar and Jyntia. With regard to 
Munnipore, it is stipulated that, should Gambhir Singh desire to return to that 
country, he shall be recognized by the king of Ava as Raja thereof”. 


Burmese Version 


“Article 1%: Let there be perpetual peace and friendship between the Governor 
General and the king of Burma. 


Article 2": The king of Burma shall no more have dominion over or the direction 
of, the towns and country of Assam, the country of Ak-ka-bat (Cachar) and then 
country of Wa-tha Di (Jyntia). With regard to Munnipore, if Gan-bee-ra Singh desire 
to return to his country and remain ruler, the king of Burma shall not prevent or 
molest him, but let him remain”. 


(Source: A.C. Banerjee, Eastern Frontier of British India, 1944, Calcutta) 


The article 2™ of the treaty, dealing with Manipur lacked some clarity. But on 1* 
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February, 1826, Gambhir Singh had reconquered Kabaw Valley, after the liberation 
of Manipur in June 1825. He had ascended the throne of Manipur. There was a 
question of “desire” of Gambhir Singh to be the ruler of Manipur. He had already 
become both de jure and de facto king of Manipur. Actually, the king of Ava actually 
recognized the independence of Manipur and Gambhir Singh as the independent 
king of Manipur. Regarding the cession of territories by the Burmese king to the 
British, several Burmese historians *?, mention that Manipur was ceded to Manipur 
along other states of Assam, Cachar and Jaintia. Manipur was not ceded to Burma. 
Manipur became an independent kingdom. Gambhir Singh recovered the lost kingdom 
of Manipur and had a reign of nine years from 1825-1834. 


Nar Singh in the War of Liberation 


As a tail piece, it is essential to record the great role of Nar Singh in the 
liberation of Manipur and his relation with Gambhir Singh. Nar Singh was the son 
of Bhadra Singh, a son of Ngoubram Sai, a son of Garibniwaz. Due to his several 
political intrigues against Maharaja Bhagyachandra Singh, Bhadra Singh and his 
family were not within the favourable circle of the ruling family. But Nar Singh was 
a great patriot from the very beginning. He was not interested in aligning with the 
Burma. He fled to Cachar when Marjit Sir gh was made the king of Manipur by King 
Bawdawpaya in 1813. While in Cachar, he was not associated with any of the three 
princes. He was living aloof from the ambitious political intrigues. He was noticed 
by Gambhir Singh who proposed brotherly alliance towards him. 


According to Moirangthem Chandra Singh in his historical text, Gambhir Singh 
Nongaba (The Expiry of Gambhir Singh) Gambhir Singh was advised by his astrologer 
scholar, Pebiya Pandit to seek the help and friendship of Nar Singh who was living 
as a refugee in a Cachar village. The two cousin brothers were introduced to each 
other. According to a popular oral tradition, the two princes had a luncheon together 
from a single dish. They took an oath on a sword to liberate Manipur and instal 
Gambhir Singh on the throne of Manipur. 


The two princes were engaged in organizing the people who were taking shelter 
in Cachar, into a military force. Opportunity presented itself to them when David 
Scott, invited Gambhir Singh to join the British forces to fight against the Burmese. 
Accordingly, the Raja Gambhir Singh Levy was organized at Badarpur and Jatrapur. 
Nar Singh joined the Levy, Nar Singh took part in several battles against the 
Burmese in Cachar. It has been narrated in a historical text, “Tilain Landa Nar 
Singh” (Nar Singh in the battle of Tilain published during his reign), Prince Nar 
Singh demonstrated his skill in the battle of Tilain which was a strong stockade of 
the Burmese. Gambhir Singh and Nar Singh along with Lt. Col. William Innes 
trained up the Levy. They also helped General Suldham’s army in the construction 
of the road from Dudpatli to Baskandi and to Jiribam, the frontier of Manipur. 
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Nar Singh accompanied the Raja Gambhir Singh Levy in the conquest of the 
capital of Manipur. On 10-12 June 1825 (when Gambhir Singh ascended the throne 
on 12 June 1825), Nar Singh was formally appointed the Senapati, the chief of 
army of Manipur. Even before that he was informally the Senapati under Gambhir 
Singh. It was due to the trust of Raja Gambhir Singh and the British that Nar 
Singh, the Senapati was entrusted with the administration of the newly liberated 
kingdom for six months. He was given 300 soldiers and 20 horse of the Levy. 
Senapati Nar Singh recruited 700 local young men with available weapons. He had 
1000 soldiers. Raja Gambhir Singh with another 1500 soldiers of the Manipur Levy 
under the command of Captain F.J. Grant and Lt. R.B. Pemberton returned to 
Manipur in December 1825. He marched against the Burmese in Kabaw Valley. Nar 
Singh also accompanied him. The Manipur Levy defeated the Shan army at Tamu. 
Kabaw Valley was driven off of all the Burmese and Shan army. On 1* February 
1826, Gambhir Singh, Nar Singh, Captain Grant and Lt. R.B. Pemberton occupied 
the western bank of the Ningthee (Chindwin) river and hoisted the Manipur flag. It 
is said that the swords of the Maharaja and his Senapati were washed with the 
water of the Ningthee River which was the traditional and natural boundary between 
Manipur and Burma. 


Nar Singh would contribute to the great task of restoration and consolidation of 
the liberated Manipur. Nar Singh was a co-liberator of Manipur along with Maharaja 
Gambhir Singh. 


As a Ruler 


History has shown beyond doubt that Maharaja Gambhir Singh was a great 
liberator who emerged as the national hero at the hour of the crisis in the history of 
Manipur. His regnal title was Chinglen Nongdren Khomba; he was popularly known 
as Samuphaba to his earlier followers and admirers. The defeated Burmese emperor 
reluctantly called him “The Ruler” of Manipur. No ruler in the history of Manipur 
was given such an exalted international personality of a recognized and reconquered 
kingdom and its ruler, as that of Maharaja Gambhir Singh, by dint of his courage, 
gallantry and military prowess. 


Great as a liberator, he was equally great as a conqueror and as an able 
administrator. Gambhir Singh’s life long mission was the liberation of his ancestral 
kingdom from the genocidal rule of the Burmese. His immediate task was the 
restoration of Manipur to her glorious past and the reconstruction of his devastated 
country. He was to consolidate his rule over the depopulated valley and unadministered 
and independent hills of his restored kingdom. He was to maintain a good relation 
with the British so that Manipur might remain as a “Buffer state” between the 
British India and the weakened Burma. He was given a modern army called Manipur 
Levy in this gigantic task of nation building and national consolidation in Manipur. 
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His political wisdom, his gallantry and his undaunted patriotism had won for 
him goodwill of all concerned; the political support of the British, military backing 
of the British sponsored Manipur Levy and social support, of his countrymen. He 
was fully backed by Lord Amherst, the Governor General of India and his deputy 
Lord Metcalf. David Scott, the Agent to the Governor General for the Eastern 
Frontier offered his good offices to him from the very beginning till the untimely end 
of his life. Ambassador Sir Archibald Campbell the conqueror of Lower Burma stood 
by him and Manipur in the relation with Burma. He respected the military achievement 
of Gambhir Singh. The Manipur Levy, commanded by Captain F.J. Grant, Lt. R.B. 
Pemberton, and Lt. George Gordon was the bed rock of the strength of the kingdom 
of Manipur. He was socially and politically supported by the gallant and popular 
Senapati Nar Singh. Destiny had put him in the high pedestal of royalty and 
goodwill of the British allies and his grateful subjects. 


Langthabal was restored as the Capital of Manipur 


Gambhir Singh returned to a devastated and depopulated Manipur. It was 
estimated that in 1825 the population was around 10,000 only with 2000 households. 
The capital was in complete ruins and deserted. The countryside was overgrown 
with tall grasses. There was no agricultural activity; the farms were left fallow. 
There was no market, nor trade and commerce. Gambhir Singh had to build a new 
palace to situate his administrative officers, the headquarter of the Manipur Levy, 
its barracks and the official bungalows of the English military officers, the royal 
residences, the quarter of his ministers and other officers. King Bhagyachandra, the 
late father of Gambhir Singh ruled at Bishnupur and Langthabal. He, for unknown 
reasons, did not occupy the Kangla the ancestral fort palace of the kings of the 
Ningthouja dynasty. Of course, his successors reoccupied the Kangla before the 
Burmese conquest of Manipur; a few rulers occupied the Kangla during the Burmese 
reign of terror. Just after the liberation, Gambhir Singh occupied the old palace at 
Bishnupur constructed by his father. The Kangla was in a completely ruined condition. 
The condition was described by the Government Gazette of Bengal of 1826, as 
follows. 


Kangla Palace (1825) 


The Calcutta Gazette, 1826 quoted by A.C. Banerjee described the condition of 
the Kangla Palace thus “The place called Manipur exhibits few vestiges of having 
been the capital of the kingdom. Two deep and broad ditches (moats) enclose two 
areas of which the inner and smaller was occupied by the Rajas and their families, 
and the outer space of that between the ditches (moats) was tenanted by the officers 
of the state and their dependents. Of the dwellings of the princes or the people, no 
fragment remains and the only ruins are those of some small brick temples of no 
interests or extent”. 
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This was the picture of the palace at the Kangla at the time of liberation in J une, 
1825. The royal chronicle says that Maharaja Gambhir Singh entertained the 
soldiers and officials of the Manipur Levy at the palace at Kangla. King Gambhir 
Singh made Bishnupur, a temporary capital for about two years. The king himself 
surveyed the land in Langthabal village, four miles from Imphal. He renovated the 
old moat at Langthabal, and organized a boat race of the four pannas, the territorial 
divisions. He also ordered the construction of the road from Bishnupur to Langthabal. 
The capital was renamed Kanchipur. The astrologers chose the word starting from 
Sanskrit Ka and it was named after one of the famous seven cities of ancient India 
Kanchipuram. The royal palace, the residences of the ministers and officials, then 
officers and soldiers of the Manipur Levy, the temple of Govindaji were all located at 
the palace. The new palace was occupied by the Maharaja in 1827. The image of 
Lord Govindaji represented the theocratic polity of Manipur. The image of Lord 
Govindaji constructed out of a jackfruit tree during the reign of Bhagyachandra was 
the royal deity of Manipur. The statue was taken by Marjit Singh to Cachar when 
the Burmese occupied Manipur in 1819. The statue was further taken to Sylhet 
when Chourjit Singh took refuge there. It was kept at the Rajbari at Sylhet.> It was 
brought to Bishnupur, and then it was given a dignified entry to the royal palace. 


The Manipur Levy: The First Standing Army 


Manipur had a militia under the traditional Lallup system. The Raja Gambhir 
Singh’s Levy raised first in 1824 was converted to the Manipur Levy in the end of 
1825 and its strength was raised to 3000. The Manipur Levy was the first standing 
army of Manipur. Gambhir Singh liberated Manipur from the Burmese with the 
help of the Manipur Levy. He intended to use this army to conquer the hill tribes 
and consolidate his rule in Manipur and defend the newly liberated kingdom from 
the neighbouring countries. Captain R.B. Pemberton, a contemporary officer of 
Manipur Levy left behind a very informative account of the Manipur Levy. And 
Major W. McCulloch, a Political Agent, writing 25 years after the death of Gambhir 
Singh describes the status of Manipur Levy. 


The Manipur Levy, during the reign of Gambhir Singh was increased to 3000 
men was equipped, trained and commanded by the British officers, Major F.J. 
Grant, Lt. R.B. Pemberton, Lt. Francis Jenkins and Lt. George Gordon, who acted 
as the Adjutant general of the Manipur Levy. The soldiers of the Levy were paid by 
the East India Company government during the life time of Gambhir Singh. The 
Levy was used for the subjugation of the hill tribes of Manipur: 1826-29, the defeat 
of Khasi rebels, the conquest of the Naga villages including Thibomei (Kohima) in 
1832. However, after the death of Gambhir Singh, the British government changed 
their policy during the rule of Lord William Bentick. They withdrew the military 
and financial support for Manipur Levy. 
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The Strength of Manipur Levy, 1834 
Before the withdrawal of British support, the Manipur Levy, according to R.B. 
Pemberton‘, had the following strength: 


Infantry: 3000 men. 
Calvary: 100 troops. 
Golandauz (artillery): 100 men attached with four 3 pounder cannons. 


The Manipur Levy had three battalions of infantry consisting of 10 companies 
each which was commanded by the native officers. In lieu of pay, grants of lands 
were made to the men and native officers after the withdrawal of British support. 
Before that arms and ammunition were supplied by the British government. During 
the life time of Gambhir Singh ammunitions were given free of cost. 


Deployment of the Levy 


6 companies of infantry were deployed in the villages immediately around the 
palace of the Maharaja at Langthabal (Kanchipur). Four companies were constituted 
of the refugees rescued from Ava territory and they were posted to defend the 
eastern frontier. Two battalions were distributed to companies through different 
villages under the immediate contro] of the native officers. 


Along with the Manipur Levy, the military organization of the ancient army of 
Manipur was reformed. The Tulis like the follows were established. 


The Tulihal 

The Tuliyaima 

The Tuli Naha 

The Bhitra Tuli 

The Bisnu Seinya Ahal 

The Bisnu Naha 

Top Tuli (artillery regiment). 


(Some more Tulis were established during the reign of his son: Maharaja Chandrakriti Singh) 


Gambhir Singh converted the Sepoy (Siphai) into Lalmee: He also adopted the 
ranks of the British army like Major, Subedar, Jemandar, Havildar. He continued 
the ranks introduced by his father, Bhagyachandra like Rajkhowa and Hajari. 


Major William McCulloch mentions the emergence of the sepoys as a class of 
Meitei population. The sepoys (Siphai) were recruited for the Manipur Levy. Till the 
time of Gambhir Singh, they were paid by the British government. At the withdrawal 
of the British support after the death of Gambhir Singh, the employment of the 
sepoys became almost hereditary. At the death of a sepoy, his son tried to recruit to 
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the army. And each man was paid a piece of land measuring one pari and a sangam, 
equivalent to nearly three acres. But this hereditary element greatly weakened the 
Manipur army. 


Introduction of Medical Facilities 


The soldiers of the Manipur Levy suffered from cholera, small pox and other 
:ulments. Gambhir Singh requested the Bengal government to send a medical team 
to treat the sick. A medical team under one Dr. Hamtyon visited Manip.ir. The 
medical team got 590 children vaccinated. Manipur got the benefit of modern 
inedical science in Manipur. It reminded us the old colonial adage that it was the 
quinine which controlled the malaria and won an Empire for the British. 


The Conquests of Gambhir Singh 


With the Manipur Levy at his command, Gambhir Singh was determined to 
consolidate his rule over the hills surrounding his liberated kingdom. The uplands 
were inhabited by the indigenous Naga tribes who lived in the western, northern, 
eastern and south eastern hills. In the south were the Kukis who were described as 
Khongjai or Khagi Hao, the tribes of the south, then migrating into Manipur. The 
royal chronicle gives a fairly good account of the hill tribes conquered by Gambhir 
Singh. The inhabitants of the western hills between the valley of Manipur and the 
Cachar valley were the Zeliangrong Nagas (Zeme, Liangmai and Rongmei along 
with the kindred Puimei). The northern Nagas were the Thangal, the Maram, the 
Poumai, Mao, Zeme and Liangmai. Beyond the Maos was the Angami country. The 
eastern tribe was the Tangkhuls who were wrongly described by the Meitei and the 
British as Luhuppa. The Maring hills in the south east which constituted the 
houndary between Manipur and Burma was the habitat of the Maring, Anal, Moyon, 
Monshang, Lamgang and Tarao Naga tribes who lived in the south eastern Manipur. 
In the reconquered Kabaw Valley lived the trans-border tribes of the south eastern 
hills. 


‘The Conquest of the Western Hills 


(xambhir Singh wanted the route to Cachar safe from the troubles of the hill 
tribesmen. He was engaged in subjugating the Rongmei Nagas who inhabited along 
the bridle path which passed to Cachar. In the treaty of 1833, he secured the present 
Jiribam and the Toushem tract from the kingdom of Cachar which will be discussed 
in the next section. The Toushem tract which is sandwiched between the Barak 
river and the Jiri river were inhabited by the Zeme, Liangmai and Rongmei. The 
K\houpum route was inhabited by the Rongmei. The first Rongmei village conquered 
ly lim was Luwanglon on the Tongjei Maril, the bridle path to Cachar. In 1826, one 
Pukhranba was deputed by the king to raid this village situated on the peak of the 
Phourungba (Napshinmei) hills. He captured the chief of the village named Khunpu 
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Lengyan; 20 buffaloes, 10 slaves and 1000 pots of paddy were taken as booties. 
Luwanglon was a prosperous village. 


In 1827, Montha village of the Rongmeis refused to pay the tribute of rice to the 
king. So this village was destroyed. Montha was an important village that stood 
against the Kuki raiders which preceded their immigration. R.B. Pemberton recorded 
the Lushai and Kuki influx in the western hills. The village was a great outpost of 
Rongmei Naga resistance to the infiltration from the south for more than thirty 
years. Montha was associated with the Rongmei folklore, especially, the romantic 
exploits of the renowned folk hero and poet, Gairemnang. In the same year Gambhir 
Singh confronted the Kuki raiders with the troops of the Manipur Levy. 


The Conquest of Khoupum, 1828 


A great military achievement of Gambhir Singh was the conquest of Khoupum in 
1828. Khounum village was inhabited by the Rongmei Nagas; it was situated on the 
bridle path which would come to be known as the Cachar road. It was the aim of the 
king to make the bride path safe for the passage of troops, officials and travellers 
who were mostly traders. Knhoupum was completely destroyed, an achievement, 
according to the royal chronicle, which was never achieved earlier. Ngamkhui, the 
chief of Khoupum village and 34 persons were taken prisoners who were taken to 
the capital for settlement in the hills in the vicinity of the capital. After the removal 
of the chief, one revenue official named Keirungba Ningthoujamba Hari was appointed 
to administer this hill village. And some Chiru tribesmen were also settled in a 
locality in Khoupum valley which is a level land covering an area of 30 square miles. 
The booties captured were the mithuns, buffaloes, gongs and many old coins. It 
appears that there was a barter trade between Khoupum and Lamlangtong (Bishnupur). 
A police outpost was opened at the Khoupum valley. After the conquest of Khoupum, 
the route to Cachar was secure and safe to the travellers. 


The Liangmai Naga village of Thonglang (known to the locals as Bena) was 
conquered by Gambhir Singh. This village was situated in the western spur of the 
Koubru mountain. It was on the route through which king Bhagyachandra Singh 
went to Assam in the eighteenth century. Gambhir Singh conquered this village to 
locate a passage to Assam. The importance of the conquest of the route through the 
western hills was noted by R.B. Pemberton in his Report of 1835; Pemberton wrote 
“The whole tract comprises between the Khongjai route on the south and that of 
Aquee (Akhui) on the north is occupied by the Koupooee (Rongmei Naga) who are 
tributary of Manipur. Until the authority of Gambhir Singh had been firmly established 
over them, they were engaged in constant warfare; travellers dared not venture to 
pass through the territory except in large bodies; even then, were compelled to pay 
largely at every place for permission to continue the journey. Now, however, they 
have been effectively subjugated that postal runners or dak men locally traverse the 
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whole country with perfect safety and no single instance, that I am aware of, has 
occurred in the last several years being attacked, stopped or plundered”. 


With the reconquest of Kabaw Valley in 1826, the trade route, known as the 
Ilcirok route was resumed. On the extreme end of the route towards Kabaw Valley 
stood the ancient Meitei village of Kwatha (the village of betel nut growers) founded 
hy king Kyamba in the 15" century. The chronicle records the raids to the Anal and 
Maring Naga villages. Anal Namphou which was an ancient and flourishing Anal 
Naga village was captured by a force of Manipur Levy under the command of 
Achotpa Laipham Lakpa. He collected booty of twenty mithuns, gongs, and 1000 
pots of paddy which were brought to the capital. Six other villages of Leng, Ngaprum, 
Sakang, Makan Leng, Machi Lamhai, and Kongpu Langapa were conquered with 
1.10 prisoners. These were Maring villages. 


Iixpedition to the Kukis 


In the early nineteenth century, the Kukis penetrated to the southern and south 
western hills of Manipur. Gambhir Singh realized the danger of the migrating 
(ribesmen who were pushed out of their homes in Chin and Lushai hills. He decided 
to check the influx. But he could not check the influx of the Kukis. He himself fought 
apiunst the Kukis. He deputed Senapati Nar Singh to go into expeditions towards 
(he Kukis in the southern hills in 1828. Nar Singh defeated several Kuki villages 
which are recorded in the chronicle as Tuithang, Lamyang, Yangpi, Chitlou, Tong 
Kia, Mete and Nanong. It is further recorded that twenty village settlements were 
destroyed. The chief of Tuithang and 13 chiefs were taken prisoners. The Senapati 
captured 20 horses, 20 mithuns, 7 elephant tusks and 200 gongs. Gambhir Singh 
made friendship with the chief of Tuithang after the surrender of the latter. His 
aime was Santinkhup. He was presented by with royal gifts, a gilded shirt, one red 
Iianket, 5 muskets and one pistol. The Kuki chief agreed to pay tribute to Manipur. 
‘The presentation of the red blanket to the tribal chief was widely practised during 
the reign of Gambhir Singh. 


Subjugation of the Tangkhul Villages in the Eastern Hills 


There was a traditional friendly relation between the kings of Manipur with the 
chiefs of the Tangkhul villages. The Tangkhul villages like other N aga villages were 
cl governing polity. The monarch never interfered in the internal affairs of the 
Napa villages. During the Burmese reign of terror, the relationship ceased to exist. 
(iambhir Singh tried to rebuild the relation with the Tangkhuls. 


In 1826, King Gambhir Singh invited the chiefs of the Tangkhul villages of 
“omdal, Phadang and Huining. Traditionally these villages had relation with the 
king of Manipur. These villages were covered by a zone known as the Sagolmang 
area. They came down to the capital of the kingdom and offered the gifts of three 
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Ingen Chenglei flower and three Laiphi clothes. The king extended welcome to the 
chiefs and presented them with 3 red blankets, 60 hoes and 3 bags of salt cakes. The 
policy of friendship did not last long. 


Expedition to Ukhrul 


In 1826, Gambhir Singh led an expedition to Ukhrul, the biggest village of the 
Tangkhul Nagas. He captured 30 prisoners including village functionaries like 
Marengtaka, Payangpaka and Leitapakha. He also raided Choithar village and 
captured the chief of the village named Chayinlong the brave and another leader, 
Mahuireng the brave. And 40 prisoners were taken. 


From Ukhrul, a large booty was collected, like the mithuns, buffaloes, slave, 
cattle and paddy. The chronicle says that the houses in the village were built of the 
wooden plank, both the wall and roof. When the houses were burnt down by the 
invading troops, the fire was spread to all the houses of the village. Gambhir Singh 
personally joined in the drowsing off of the fire despite his great fighting against the 
Ukhrul warriors. 


Somdal village revolted and killed five Manipuri sepoys and five tribesmen. 
Gambhir Singh participated in the destruction of the village which put up a strong 
resistance. The king also raided the villages of Haichum, Lamlang and Khunthak. 
He took the booty of seven mithuns, one buffalo, one shield, one spear, one sword, 
one drum and clothes. The Maharaja offered a red blanket to the Khullakpa of 
Khunthak village, one necklace of beads, one hundred salt cakes and one flag of 
Manipur. A ceremony of friendship was performed between the Maharaja and the 
chief of Khunthak chief. The chronicle says that, the precious stones, gun, sword 
and spear were exchanged. The gun, spear and sword were put in the water and the 
both sides drank the sanctified water as an oath. The body of a dog including the 
intestines was shared and distributed to both sides. This practice was known as the 
Huirin Yennaba (the distribution of the intestines of the dog). 


Expedition to the Khasi Hills, 1829 


The Khasis revolted against the British. David Scott, the Agent to the Governor 
General requested Gambhir Singh to extend the military help against the Khasi 
rebellion under the leadership of U Tirut Singh, the Syiem of Nungkhlow. The 
Maharaja took his Manipur Levy to Assam and operated against the Khasi rebels. 
David Scott, according to Manipur’s royal chronicle, welcomed Gambhir Singh. He 
was successful in the oppression against the Khasis. He captured the Khasi chief 
who was handed over to the British. But the name of the Khasi chief was not 
mentioned in the chronicle. The king was given the title of Khahi Ngamba, the 
conqueror of the Khasi. He went to Sylhet and mediated in the tension between the 
Bengali Hindus and Muslims on the day of Ratha Jatra (Hindu Car festival) which 
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coincided with the Muslim festival of Ramzan. The Bengali residents of Sylhet 
praised him.’ The invitation of David Scott to Gambhir Singh showed the importance 
and military strength of Manipur. 


The Expeditions to Naga Country (1832-33) 


After the conquest of Assam and liberation of Manipur, the British Government 
was intent on exploring a route from Manipur valley to upper Assam through the 
unexplored Naga Hills inhabited by the Angami Nagas and the Zeme Nagas. The 
British realized the rising power of Manipur under Gambhir Singh. The British also 
were not so confident of their position in the north east frontier. Mackenzie wrote, 
“It was proposed in 1831 to make over to Manipur the defence against Burma of the 
whole Sadiya frontier.” Gambhir Singh was casting his covetous eyes on the kingdom 
of Cachar after the assassination of Raja Govind Chandra. The British insisted on 
the importace of opening up a direct communication between Manipur and Assam, 
through the Naga Hills. Two expeditions were sent to the Naga Hills. The first one 
was led by Captain Francis Jenkins and Captain R.B. Pemberton in January 1832, 
and the second one was led by Maharaja Gambhir Singh assiated by Lt. George 
Gordon, Adjutant to the Manipur Levy in November 1832-1833. 


The British Expedition to Naga Hills, January, 1832 


In January 1832, Captains Francis Jenkins and R.B. Pemberton led an expedition 
to the Naga Hills inhabited by the Zeme and Angami. The expedition consisted of 
700 Manipuri troops and 800 coolies of the Manipur Levy. The route undertaken by 
the expedition started from Sengmai village of the Chakpas in the north west of 
Manipur valley. They proceeded along the defile of the Koubru mountain along the 
Imphal River. They crossed Mayang Khang village and also crossed the Barak River 
near Karong, then to the great village of Maram Khullen, inhabited by the Maram 
Nagas who put up a great resistance to the British expedition. Francis Jenkins 
reported that Maram Khullen had a sizeable population of 900 households. The 
Marams were also in a strong position to resist the Meitei rulers of Manipur. The 
expedition, as pointed out by R.B. Pemberton, met a Naga coalition who was 
opposed to the invasion of their country. The expedition further proceeded to Yang 
(the present Yangkhulen) the oldest Zeme Naga village, crossed the Dzuko valley 
and proceeded up to Papolongmai (Pabulongmai of the Manipur chronicle and 
Puilwa of the present Nagaland). The expedition had to fight every foot of their 
march. Several Angami villages of the southern region joined in the fight, throwing 
with stone, hurling spears and their dao (sword). It was proposed at that time to 
name the route to Assam as “Papoolongmai route”. Jenkins and Pemberton proceeded 
to Samugudting (Chumukedima) and to Dimapur. The Angami resistance was so 
strong that, from the Assam plains, the British troops were sent to Mohung Dijooa 
to protect the plains from possible Naga invasion in the frontier, The force proceeded 
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to the Dhansiri and to Mohung Dijooa on the Jamuna River. The expedition did not 
produce any tangible result except the knowledge about the Naga country. The 
whole distance of the route from Sengmai to Jorhat in upper Assam was 22 % miles 
and if it was via Mohung, it was 257 4% miles. 


Gambhir Singh’s Expedition 

In the cold season 1832-33 (November, 1832 to February, 1833) Maharaja Gambhir 
Singh conducted a massive invasion of the Naga villages of the eastern and northern 
hills of Manipur and the southern Angami country including the great Angami 
village of Thibomei (Kohima). The expedition led by Maharaja Gambhir Singh 
consisted of the well-equipped Manipur Levy under Lt. George Gordon, the Adjutant 
to the Levy and traversed the whole area by a route starting from the village of 
Sagolmang in Manipur valley. Both the Report of R.B. Pemberton (1835) and the 
royal chronicle give the details of the route undertaken by the expedition and the 
Naga villages conquered by them.® 


The objective of the expedition was according to R.B. Pemberton, to bring all the 
tribes under the subjugation and also for facilitating the communication with Assam. 
Mackenzie also wrote, “Facts came to light which made it clear that the object which 
Gambhir Singh had in mind was the permanent conquest of the Naga Hills. The 
ambitious Manipuri would have been a very dangerous neighbour for our vassal 
Purandar Singh whom we were endeavouring to establish on the throne of upper 
Assam and the government began to feel uncomfortable in prospect of Gambhir 
Singh’s operation. It did not absolutely prohibit him from subjugating the Naga; it 
forbade him to descend in the plain on the Assam’s side”.® 


The Maharaja’s campaign commenced on 24 day, Thursday in the month of 
Poinu in November 1832, covering the whole month of December and January, 
1833, and two weeks in the month of Lamta (February, 1833). The campaign lasted 
eighty days of intensive military campaign during which sixty one Naga villages 
were conquered. 


Gambhir Singh’s forces raided in November, 1832 the Tangkhul village of Kachai 
and its two hamlets. In December, he invaded the Poumai Naga village of Thawai 
and Khongdai. He conquered the Tangkhul village of Tolbi, Saro and Ngangchu. The 
troops of the Manipur Levy destroyed on the same day the Poumai Naga villages of 
Arongmai (Raomai), Aphongmai (Phaomei) and Oinam. Ten cattles were collected 
as tributes. Then, two days after, the Poumai Naga villages of Thingba Khullen and 
Thingba Khunou were conquered; a booty of 1000 cattle were taken. 


Then Maharaja Gambhir Singh turned towards the east of the Kwai (Gwai or 
the Barak) river and raided six Poumai Naga villages namely, Epumai (Phaomai), 
Yellomai (Kataphai), Ephemai (Phaibung), Ekhimai (Phimai), Wanong, Ewama 
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(Chakha) which were situated to the east of Barak river. He then recrossed the 
Barak and proceeded against the villages located in the west of the Barak. The king 
raided the villages of Kasomchi, Sanmei (Samai Phuba), Makhangmei (Makhan), 
Katumei (Maram Naga), Touphamei (Maram Taphou), Katepung, Karumei (Poumai 
Naga), Makhongmei, Taranmei (Maram?). These ten villages were conquered on the 
same day. 


Maharaja Gambhir Singh halted at the Mao Naga village of Makhan which was 
situated near the village of Maram Khulen which was a prosperous village that was 
subjugated by Captains Jenkins and Pemberton. It was a strategically situated 
campaigns headquarter. Based at Makhan, the Manipur Levy invaded the Mao 
Naga villages as recorded in the royal chronicle, Mao, Pungtongmei (Pongdumei), 
Khunou: Khoyu Khuni and Manangmei, the Zeme villages of Yang (Yangkhullen), 
the oldest Zeme village of Pabulongmai (Papoolongmai of Pemberton and Puilwa the 
present day biggest Zeme village in Naga Hills), Mao Khullen, Wamai and Kashamai. 


The royal chronicle recorded that the king’s forces attacked the Mao villages of 
Pungtongmei, Ebemai, the Angami villages of Pakrumai, Debomai, Eshemai Eshemai 
(Mao Naga village of Pudunamei, a major Mao village), Kaipungmai and Kachungmai. 


Then the villages of Eshemai (Mao), Eshenmai (Poumai Naga), Tukiphimai 
(Mao) and Upung Khakmei were conquered and a tribute of 400 cattles were 
collected. 


After the conquest of the Poumai, Maram, Mao and Zeme villages Maharaja 
Gambhir Singh marched into the Angami country and marched direct to the greatest 
Angami Naga village of Thibomei (a Meitei name of Kohima) in the month of 
Phairen (January, 1833). The battle of Thibomei was a hard fought battle. It was a 
contest of the guns of Manipur Levy and the spear, dao and the rolling stones and 
pelting stones of the Angami warriors. There were deaths on both sides. Seven 
Angami warriors were captured as prisoners. Gambhir Singh stayed one month, the 
whole month of January, 1833 in the village of Kohima. An Angami village of Upa 
Tonmei gave to the king a tribute of one hundred cattles. A Manipuri prince Jashbir 
Singh went from Thibomei to Assam. Gambhir Singh was exploring a route to 
Assam plains, a venture which was not favoured by the British. 


Kohima was a completely deserted village. The villagers approached the king of 
Manipur to permit them to reoccupy the village on Sunday the 6" day of the month 
of Phairen. The village gave a tribute of 100 cattles to reoccupy the village. This was 
allowed. The chief of Thibomei, according to a Manipuri source, was called Meira 
which was not an Angami name. The neighbouring village which cannot be identified 
so far gave a tribute of 400 cattles, one elephant tusk and one hundred basket of 


sesame. Fon, 
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Gambhir Singh at Kohima 


In order to commemorate his victory over the Angamis and the conquest of 
Kohima, Maharaja Gambhir Singh Chinglen Nongdren Khomba, raised a big stone 
column with an inscription and foot prints on two slabs. A picture of a lion and wild 
ox were engraved on the raised column while a foot print of the king was engraved 
on a stone slab. An inscription was engraved on the raised column. The stone 
column with the inscription was raised on the village water pond of Kohima. The 
inscription, in Bengali scripts has the following name of Maharaja Gambhir Singh 
inscribed on stone. 


Srila Govinda Maharaja ki manai Shri Meitingu 

Chinglen Nongdren Khomba Maharaja Sakabda, 1754, Magh 

Srila Govinda Maharaja’s servant Sri Lord of the Meitei 

Chinglen Nongdren Khomba, in Magh month Sakabda, 1754 (1833). 

(Chinglen Nongdren Khomba was the regnal title of Maharaja Gambhir Singh, 
1833). 


According to an Angami tradition recorded by the anthropologist Dr. J.H. Hutton, 
an Angami lad was sacrificed and buried alive below the place of this stone inscription. 
Maharaja Gambhir Singh entertained the Angami Nagas in this ceremony of raising 
the royal stone column, one buffalo; two goats and 100 pigs were killed to entertain 
the Naga guests of the king. On the same day, the following villages surrendered to 
the king and offered tributes. 


Meramechamei, Tonloichamei, Pittema Khunou, Utu Washamei (Viswema?) 
Wahamai (Khuzuma), Khisamai (Chedeme). The tribute consisted of 600 cattles. 


The royal chronicle records that on 3" day of the month of Lamta (February, 
1833), Maharaja Gambhir Singh left Thibomei village and reached the capital at 
Langthabal on the 13" day of the month, taking ten days of travel from Kohima to 
the capital of Manipur. 


The military supremacy under Maharaja Gambhir Singh over the Nagas as 
recorded in the royal chronicle was impressive. And for many decades, there was no 
open revolt of the Nagas towards Manipur. The British were also impressed by the 
military prowess of Gambhir Singh that Francis Jenkins and R.B. Pemberton on 
their report of 1833-34 during the life time of Gambhir Singh “proposed to give up to 
Manipur definitely all the hills between the Doyang and Dhansiri. This proposal did 
not receive any formal approval, but it came to be supposed in a general way that 
Manipur exercised sort of authority over the southern position of the Naga Hills. In 
1835, (one year.after the death of Maharaja Gambhir Singh) indeed, the forests 
between Doyang and Qhansiri (all now in Nagaland) was declared to be the boundary 
between Manipur aff Assam”.'° 
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The conquest of Kohima by Gambhir Singh produced a friendly trade contact 
ln-tween the Angami and Manipur. There was no more friction between the two. The 
stone inscription of Gambhir Singh was treated with respect. The relation continued 
to the time of Chandrakriti Singh, the son of Gambhir Singh, who helped the 
Angami in their conflict against the British. 


The British government called upon Tularam Senapati of North Cachar and 
ruler of Manipur to control the Nagas in North Cachar. Tularam pleaded inability. 
Manipur agreed and occupied a small village Semkhor. But Jenkins, the new 
commissioner objected to Manipur’s intervention in North Cachar. The government 
of India was not prepared to take over the Naga country and still inclined to regard 
Manipur as the undefeated master of the hills. This invitation to Manipur to control 
(he Naga Hills was cancelled in 1835 due to Jenkin’s strong protest. 


Gambhir Singh died almost one year after the Naga Hills campaign. Had he 
continued to live longer there would have been a greater expansion. After his death, 
Manipur was confined to former boundary without Kabaw Valley but including 
‘-iribam and Toushem tract. 


Improvement of Manipur’s Economy 


During the eight years rule of Gambhir Singh, many people who left Manipur 
during the Burmese occupation had returned to the kingdom. The population of 
Manipur was increased to 40,000 in 1834. The economy had resumed its former 
yrowth. There was trade with Burma and Cachar. The internal trade also grew up; 
agriculture had again developed. The king built up several markets for the sale of 
commodities of trade produced by the peasants. There was a free movement of 
people between Manipur and neighbouring kingdom. The established markets were 
that of Oinam and Langthabal in the valley. 


A Patron of Hinduism 


Manipur was a theocratic state. Hindu religion had taken deep roots since the 
18'" century. Maharaja Bhagyachandra, the illustrious father of Gambhir Singh had 
consolidated the Bengal school of Vaisnavism. The whole Hindu religious life was 
surrounded around the Govindaji temple. The king was the protector and patron of 
Viisnavism in the kingdom. The Brahma Sabha, the religious authority of Vaisnavism 
which was established by Maharaja Bhagyachandra was revived by his son Gambhir 
“Singh. The Brahmin scholars were the religious functionaries. The scholar astrologers 
were the officials of the Pandit Loishing. They performed important functions in the 
novernance of the kingdom, be it a military venture or social and religious function. 
(iambhir Singh always welcomed the visit of the Brahmin immigrants to Manipur. 
lle himself was fully conversant of the religious institutions in eastern India. He 
encouraged the Sanskrit scholars to make the Hindu scripture well propagated to 
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the common people. Reading of the Hindu scripture, particularly the Bhagawad 
Geeta and epics was very popular in his reign. 


He introduced the Hindu festival of Ratha Jatra (Hindu Car festival). The royal 
chronicle records how an Oriya Pandit from Jagannath temple was brought to 
Manipur and under his guidance the Car of Jagannath was constructed. 


The Brahma Sabha gave the religious advice to the Maharaja; it consisted of the 
learned Gurus, Hindu scholars and astrologers. The well known gurus of his time 
were Guru Ramandi, Acharya Guru, and Vyabashatakari etc. The well known 
astrologer was Jibananda. He devoted himself to religious activity. The rasleelas 
were regularly played. He also introduced a dance drama called Sanjenba (dance 
drama of tending of cows by Shri Krisna and Balaram). He also organized the 
festivals in honour of the royal deity, Lord Pakhangba. 


For the first time in Manipur’s history, the king had to deal with foreigners, the 
English, Indians and Burmese, mostly the Shans. They gave help to Manipur in the 
organization of the Manipur Levy. Diplomatic relation with the British government 
became an important organ of the administration. 


He completely revived the traditional political and administration system 
introduced by his father. The Meitei monarchy with its officialdom consisting of the 
ministers and nobles like the Phamdou were revived. The Lallup system was also 
revived with certain modification. The system of the payment of salaries for the 
sepoy of the Manipur in form of lands was introduced. The Meitei polity with its 
traditional judicial, revenue, military organization and the administrative system 
were revived and made functional. A great credit was given by the British political 
Agents and officials to Gambhir Singh who was a great ally of the East India 
Company. 


NOTES 


(1) L. {boongohal Singh and N. Khelchandra Singh (ed), Cheitharol Kumbaba, Imphal, 
1989, pp. 150-51 and Sangai Phammang quoted by the editors. The Lost Kingdom, 
chronicle of Manipur translated by B.C. Mukherjee, edited and published by L. 
Joychandra Singh (1995), p.64. 

(2) Foreign Political Proceeding, dt.20 April, 1824 quoted by A.C. Bannerjee in Eastern 
Frontier of British India, Calcutta 1943, and by J.B. Bhattacharjee, Cachar under the 
British Raj in North East India, Delhi, 1977. 

(3) Robert Boileau Pemberton was born in 1798. He joined the Indian Army in the Native 
Indian Infantry Regiment. He was posted at Sylhet. He volunteered to join Raja 
Gambhir Singh’s Levy. He fought in Manipur front. He went into expedition to the 
Naga hills in 1832. He was Commissioner of Manipur in the negotiation over the 
Kabaw Valley (1826-1834). He went to Ava to talk with Burmese ministers over 


(6) 
(7) 


(10) 
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Kabaw Valley. When the British government ceded Kabaw Valley to the Burmese, he 
and Captain Grant handed over the territory to the Burmese on 9 January 1834. After 
this, he was recalled to the British Indian Army. In 1837, he was sent to Bhootan on 
a diplomatic mission. He was later appointed as the Political Agent to Murshidabad in 
Bengal. He died in 1840. In 1835, he wrote the famous book, Report on North Eastern 
Frontier of British India. 

Maung Htin Auang, A History of Burma,1967 and Thant Myint U, The Making of 
Modern Burma, 2001, wrongly mentioned that Manipur was ceded to the British. 
However, Dorothy Woodman in her Making of Burma, London, 1963, ‘observed that 
the king of Ava gave up all claims and right of interference to Manipur. 


R.K. Sanahal Singh, Manipur Itihas, Imphal, 1947, J.B. Bhattacharya, Cachar Under 
the British Raj, Delhi, 1977. 

R.B. Pemberton, op. cit., p. 48 

The Editors of the Cheitharol Khumbaba identified the Khasi chief with U. Tirut 
Singh. But the history of British and Khasi relation, backed by the contemporary 
British archival records show that Tirut Singh surrendered on 13 January 1833, at 
Nursingare, one mile east of Oamchulung to Mr. Inglis, officer-in-charge of Oamchulung. 
The Commissioner of Assam was Francis Jenkins. David Scott had already died on 20 
August, 1831 at Cherrapunjee. If the chronicle were correct, Gambhir Singh must 
have defeated a Khasi detachment led by a chieftain. 

After the consolidation of the British rule in Naga Hills, the route from Imphal to 
Kohima according to Sir James Johnstone, was from Sengmai, Mayang Khang, 
Mythepum, Mao river, Khuzama, Viswema, Kigwema to Kohima. 

Alexander Mackenzie, A History of the Relation of the Government with the Hill Tribes 
of North East Bengal, Calcutta, 1884, pp.101-102. 

Ibid. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Foreign Policy of Gambhir Singh 


The British policy towards Manipur had a clear cut objective. The single reason that 
attracted the attention of the East India Company vis-a-vis Manipur was their need 
for an ally against the Burmese. The need was mutual; both benefitted out of the 
military alliance. Gambhir Singh wanted the reconquest of his kingdom from the 
Burmese. The British assured him the restoration of his kingdom. The Treaty of 
Yandabo secured, for the British, the conquest of the north east India and five 
districts of lower Burma. This treaty recognized the independence and sovereignty 
of Manipur. 


The Manipur Levy enabled Gambhir Singh to consolidate his rule in Manipur, 
subjugate the hill tribes and conquer the Naga villages in the southern region of the 
Naga Hills. The British appreciated and respected the rising military power of 
Manipur and even intended to hand over the defense of the hill areas of the north 
eastern frontier to her king. They called upon Gambhir Singh to help mner to 
subjugate the Khasi and some Naga tribes. 


However, the British did not encourage the aggressive policy of Gambhir Sitkyp 
towards the permanent conquest of the Naga Hills. The British were committed 
protect the interests of the Ahom monarchy that was restored in the upper Assam. 
They did not welcome the hostile policy of Gambhir Singh toward Govind Chandra, 
the protected ruler of Cachar. Gambhir Singh aimed at the occupation of Cachar. 
His policy ultimately culminated in the assassination of the weak, inefficient and 
prejudiced prince. The British clipped the wings of Gambhir Singh when he proposed 
to “farm out” the territory of Cachar after the death of Govind Chandra. They 
rejected his claim but yet consoled him with the transfer of Jiribam and the Kala 
Naga and Noonjai Ranges which are now known as the Tousem area. 


The British supported the right of Manipur in the negotiation over the Kabaw 
Valley. But they changed their policy to appease the war-mongering court of Ava 
and decided on the transfer of Kabaw Valley to the Burmese. They accepted the 
justice of Manipur’s right yet ceded the valley to Ava in 1834. The loss of the 
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\erritory was compensated with the payment of a monthly stipend of 500 sicca 
rupees to Manipur till 1947. 


The British also desired to build up a long term alliance with Manipur and 
concluded the Anglo-Manipur Treaty of 1833 which guided the alliance between the 
two countries till 1891 when Manipur was conquered by the British India. It was a 
response of the hon’ble Company towards Gambhir Singh’s effort to farm out Cachar. 
‘Two issues constituted the core of the Manipur-British relation: Gambhir Singh’s 
policy towards Manipur and the British cession of Kabaw Valley to the court of Ava. 


Policy towards Cachar 


Gambhir Singh got baptism in the blood and sweat of politics in Cachar as a 
fugitive prince. His ambition, military skill and political acumen made him a ruler 
t of Cachar till the declaration of Govind Chandra as a protected ruler of the East 
y India Company. He knew Cachar intimately, the land and people and the strength 
and weakness of its ruler. Along with the British he fought against the Burmese. In 
} the war of liberation, he reconquered the kingdom of Manipur, Kabaw Valley in the 
P cast, making the Ningthee as her eastern boundary. Manipur required an opening 
\ to the west a backyard to India. Gambhir Singh wanted Cachar to be under his 
' hegemony, at least under his sphere of influence, if not a total annexation. In the 
history of Manipur, Cachar always provided a shelter to the fugitive rulers and 

princes of Manipur including her population during Burma Wars. There was a need 

| of foreign trade and religious connection with Hindu India and a clear cut political 
boundary in the west. Since the reign of king Khagemba of the seventeenth century, 

the Barak River (Gwai to the Manipuris) was the western limit of Manipur. During 

the war of liberation, Gambhir Singh and his Manipur Levy traversed the mountain 
ranges between the Barak and eastern Cachar Valley. There was no penetration of 
me hills west of the great river in the post-liberation period. Gambhir Singh 


sstablished a Thana, a police outpost at Oinamlong Rongmei Village (Kala Naga of 
! the British). Thus, the ranges in the tract were under the possession of Gambhir 
Singh. 


The oral traditions current among the Naga Villages in the region, like Makoi, 
Kangnam, Nungkao, Namtiram, Oinamlong and Toushem narrate the relation 
between the Kachari rulers (whom they call Baang) and the Nagas of the trans- 
Barak basin. Military raids, inter-tribal marriages, trade relation and the Kachari 
exploration in the Zeilad lakes in the west bank of the great river were the subjects 
of the folk narratives. The pathetic story of the kidnap and marriage of a Rongmei 
beauty of Makoi village is still narrated in folk songs. The heroic exploits of Zeme 
folk hero, Jamlennang of Ningjam village against the Kachari troops and atrocious 
execution of this hero at the order of the Kachari ruler and the exploration of the 
great Zeilad lakes by the Kachari chiefs are still narrated among the people. The 
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tract which covered the Toushem area of the present times became a bone of 
contention between Gambhir Singh and Govind Chandra. 


According to a renowned historian, J.B. Bhattacharjee, an authority on the 
history of Cachar, Gambhir Singh aimed at the acquisition of Cachar. Since 1827, he 
followed a policy of slow but steady penetration into Cachar, west of river Barak and 
compelled the Naga tribes (Zeme, Liangmai and Rongmei) occupying the tract to 
pay tribute and gratuitous services. The region abounded in excellent timber, besides 
the valuable ivory, wax, grass and bamboo which could be exported by the river to 
the profitable markets in Syhet (Sylhet proper, Chakha and Nabiganj) and earned 
revenue for the state and wages to the working population. And according to the 
historian, in 1829, Raja Govind Chandra complained against Gambhir Singh to 
Charles Tucker, the Commissioner of Sylhet who asked Gambhir Singh to explain 
his conduct. Gambhir Singh replied that the tract never formed a part of Cachar. 
The Government of Bengal did not pursue the matter. 


Chandrapur Affairs 


An issue that caused a great strain on the relation between Gambhir Singh and 
Govind Chandra was the ownership of Chandrapur. Gambhir Singh who was greatly 
emboldened by the British indulgence over the Kala-Naga range, occupied a piece of 
land in eastern Cachar, called Chandrapur. Gambhir Singh constructed his own 
residential house and quartered a large numver of Manipuris in his service. He 
submitted his claims to the Government of India that this ilaka of Chandrapur was 
his paternal property, a gift of Raja Krisna Chandra to his father, King Bhagyachandra 
of Manipur. He failed to produce any proof of the gift. David Scott, the Agent to 
Governor General for the North Eastern Frontier dismissed the claim of Gambhir 
Singh. But as a consolation for Gambhir Singh, he asked Govind Chandra to allot 50 
Kulbahs or Hals, equivalent to one hundred hectares. The Cachari Raja objected to 
this direction. David Scott prevailed upon the Raja to allot a piece of land to the east 
of Baskandi. This land was further assigned by the Company to Gambhir Singh for%y: % 
the construction of a magazine. He also did not withdraw from Chandrapur. Govind 
Chandra was not happy over the affair. The concession from David Scott encouraged 
the aggressiveness of Gambhir Singh. He deployed his sepoys in the border villages 
of Cachar, and exacted forced labour from the Naga villages. He imposed tolls at 
Chandrapur for the cutting of grass, timber and bamboo on the Barak river bank 
Govind Chandra persistently complained against Gambhir Singh. This pressure 
compelled David Scott to warn Gambhir Singh to desist from the aggressive action. 
The advantage of Gambhir Singh was that he was in practical possession of the area 
for years; such warnings did not change the stand and attitude of Gambhir Singh 
who was intent on occupying Cachar. The position of Govind Chandra was further 
weakened by his quarrels with Tularam Senapati and the Dimacha nobles. 
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Assassination of Raja Govind Chandra of Cachar 


- Raja Govind Chandra was assassinated on 24' April, 1830. It was a conspiracy 
in which a band of Manipuri warriors in league with the body guards of the Raja 
entered the Haritikar palace; the Raja was hacked into pieces and set fire to the 
capital. In the absence of the ruler of Cachar, the British government appointed Lt. 
Thomas Fisher as a magistrate and Commissioner of Cachar. David Scott was 
entrusted to enquire into the murder. 


Govind Chandra was issueless. He wanted an heir to the throne. In early 1830, 
he was planning to adopt a child to succeed him. Gambhir Singh came to know the 
proposal for an adopted child. Such an adoption would foil his ambition to occupy 
Cachar. David Scott reported that “the murder had been planned and executed with 
the knowledge and the direction of Raja mbhir Singh to secure him the benefit of 
the crime”.!. His finding was that the king of Manipur conspired with a number of 
persons. Vidyananda Sen, the Vakeel of the Company at the Cachar Darbar, Ram 
Govind, a Mukhtear under the Vakeel , Gourshyan, an agent of Gambhir Singh and 
Balaram Singh, a Manipuri Havildar in Cachar army for the assassination of the 
Raja of Cachar. 


Strangely, out of the four conspirators, Gourshyan was not brought to trial. The 
rest were produced in the court of Magistrate Thomas Fisher who sentenced three 
accused to death, Vakeel Vidyananda Sen, Mukhtear Ram Govind and Havildar 
Balaram Singh. No charge was brought against him nor Gambhir Singh. The 
involvement of Gambhir Singh in the murder was not proved though his involvement 

s a common knowledge. The Government of India reduced the death sentence of 

e three people to imprisonment for life. The convicts were transported to Tenasserim 

h Lower Burma. [The real perpetrators were not brought to book. In the royal 

ronicle of Manipur, there is a mention of 38 names and no reason of the recording 

is given. It is presumed that they might have been the warriors sent by Gambhir 
Singh. 


As the throne of Cachar was vacant, the Government of India published a 
proclamation inviting the prospective claimants to the Cachar Raj to present their 
claims for consideration by the government of India. Several claimants put in their 
cases, 


i) Queen Indu Prabha, the first queen of the late Raja. 
ii) The rebel leader, Tularam of north Cachar hills. 


iii) The Forty Sempungs of the Dimacha nobility pleaded for the selection of the 
Raja from amongst them. 


iv) Govindaram was proposed by some Dimacha nobles on the ground that he 
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was a natural son of Raja Krisna Chandra by a slave woman. He himself did 
not claim. 


v) As an alternative proposal, Gambhir Singh of Manipur proposed to farm out 
Cachar for a period of 20 years on the payment of Rupees fifteen thousand 
with a promise to provide his niece, Queen Indu Prabha, the widow of the late 
Raja with sufficient sustenance. Indu Prabha was the daughter of King 
Modhuchanda Singh, an elder brother of Gambhir Singh. 


Indu Prabha was a Manipuri princess, daughter of a former king Modhuchandra 
Singh (1800 — 1803), she was married to Raja Krisna Chandra of Cachar. The next 
Raja Govind Chandra married the widowed queen of his elder brother. There was 
objection to the widow remarriage of I @Prabha which was not acceptable to the 
Hindu law. Her claim to the throne of Cachar was rejected; and she was given a 
vension of Rupees One hundred per month from the revenues of Cachar. 


The claim of the rebel leader, Tularam was not considered. He was of course, 
confirmed «. North Cachar as the Senapati.The claim of the Forty Sempung was 
rejected on the lack of the historicity of the customary rights to choose the ruler of 
Cachar. Govindram was a natural son of Raja Krisna Chandra by a slave girl who 
was married off to one Anandaram who was the social father of Govindaram. He did 
not lay any claim. His claim was not considered. Having failed to arrive at any 
rightful claimant, the Government of India decided to resume the protected state of 
Cachar. This decision was proclaimed on 14, August, 1832. 


The discussion on the claims of Gambhir Singh to ‘farm out” Cachar was o 
political and historical importance to Manipur. Here is a perusal of the proceedings > : 
on this unique proposal of the king of Manipur. ¥ 


The claim of Gambhir Singh was strongly advocated by Major F.J. Grant who 
was the Commissioner of Manipur in the ongoing negotiation over the Kabaw Valley 
and the senior-most officer of the East India Company in Manipur. He argued that 
the acquisition of Cachar would provide Gambhir Singh with sufficient resources to 
build up a stable government which was necessary for the security of the North 
Eastern Frontier. This would be an opportunity for the assimilation of the people of 
Cachar and Manipur. 


In the event of this proposal for having any favour, Major Grant further suggested 
that Gambhir Singh might be given the tract of land between Jiri River and the 
Barak River to the east. He had actually his authority over the tract. Cracroft, the 
acting Agent to the Governor General did not accept the proposal of Gambhir Singh. 
The local authorities were apprehensive of the possible cruel rule of the king of 


Manipur. 
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However, the authorities in Calcutta desired to hear the opinion of Francis 
‘conkins and R.B. Pemberton who recently visited the Naga Hills as a part of the 
expedition to and survey of the eastern frontier. R.B. Pemberton advocated the 
cession of the tract proposed by Major Grant. Francis Jenkins was opposed to this 
view. He was of the opinion that the Government of India had no right to impose a 
rule against the “understood wishes of the people”. Both Jenkins and Pemberton 
recommended the annexation of Cachar into the British India. 


The Government of India approved the transfer of the tract between the Barak 
River and the Jiri River with the Kala Naga and Nunjai ranges in betw2en to 
Gambhir Singh. One consideration in favour of the transfer of the tract was the 
impending issue of Kabaw Valley in the settlement of which, the king would be 
required to make a greater sacrifice of his part. The whole issue of the relation 
between the East India Company and Gambhir Singh was concluded into a Treaty of 
Alliance signed on 18" April, 1833. 


The Treaty of 1833 


The Treaty of 1833 (reproduced in the appendix of the chapter) had two parts: 
the preamble and the terms of the agreement. In the preamble, the Governor 
General and the Supreme Council of Hindustan made a solemn declaration to 
transfer. 


“The Kala Naga range and Noonjai range, between the eastern bend of the Barak 
River and the line of Jiri and western bend of the boundary to Manipur. 


“If this order of the Honorable East India Company were acceptable to Gambhir 
Singh, he had to accept the eight terms of the agreement. He agreed to these terms 
and appended his signature of approval. 


i) That the ruler of Manipur would remove the Thana at Chandrapure and 
establish at in the eastern bank of the Jiri River. \ 


ii) That, he would not obstruct the trade between Manipur and Cachar among . 
the Manipuri and Bengali merchants. 


ili) That he would not prevent the Nagas of the Tract from conducting barter 
trade of their indigenous products in the plains of Cachar at Baskandi and 
Udharband. 


iv) That the British would construct a road from Jiri to Manipur, via Kala Naga 
to Khoupum and to Manipur valley. The king would keep the road maintained. 


v) That the king would provide labour for the construction of the said road. 


vi) That Manipur would provide troops in a punitive war against Ava. 
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vii) That Manipur would help the British with troops for any trouble in the 
eastern frontier. 


viii) That Manipur would keep a monthly statement of ammunition and expenditure 
of the Manipur Levy and keep the British Government infomed. 


This Treaty provided an alliance between the British and the kingdom of Manipur 
till the British conquest of Manipur in 1891. 


Several historians condemned the treaty and transfer of Jiribam and the hill 
tract which covers the Toushem area as a policy of appeasement followed by the 
Company towards Gambhir Singh. However, looking into the loss of Kabaw Valley 
which was transferred to Ava in January, 1834 it was not an appeasement but a 
small consolation for a loss of her territory. It was a British appeasement towards 
the court of Ava which was threatening a war against the British. The next section 
deals with the loss of Kabaw Valley to Manipur. 


The Loss of Kabaw Valley 


There is a sizeable historiography of the loss of Kabaw Valley in the history of 
Manipur. The question of the Kabaw Valley aroused the political and historical 
issues and the sentimental feeling of the people of Manipur. The eight years of 
negotiation between the British Commissioners on behalf of Manipur and the court 
of Ava were properly documented by the Government of India. The question engaged 
the attention of the British government and the government of Manipur and that of 
the historians both the colonial and Indian. 


The cession of the Kabaw Valley occurred on 9" January, 1834 by an agreement 
between the British Commissioners and the Burmese officials. On the same day, the 
sudden and unfortunate demise of Gambhir Singh also occurred at his capital at 
Langthabal in Manipur. Captain R.B. Pemberton who was the Joint Commissioner 
for Manipur published his famous Report on the North East Frontier of India 
in 1835. He was regarded by the Burmese as a champion of the cause of Manipur and 
they were greatly prejudiced against him. Pemberton and Grant failed to retain the 
Kabaw Valley for Manipur. Perhaps to put on record the proceedings of the negotiation, 
Pemberton devoted a considerable portion of his Report on Kabaw Valley. The 
dispute and the stages of the negotiation were given both in the Report and the 
Supplement to the Report contained in it. The supplement was a Historical Review 
of the Political Relations between the British Government in India and the Empire 
of Ava, compiled by Dr. G.T. Bayfield and revised by Lt. Colonel Burney. The Report 
and its Supplement substantially deal with the question. The justice of the case of 
Manipur was vindicated in the Report. ; 


Twenty five years after Major William McCulloch, the second Political Agent in 
Manipur published his Account of the Valley of Munnipore in 1859 in which he 
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mentioned the issue and that Ningthee river (the Chindwin) being the boundary of 
Manipur and Burma. Major McCulloch could not stop saying that the Ningthee was 
(he natural (not political) boundary of Manipur and Burma. 


But it was Alexander Mackenzie who wrote the history of the dispute over the 
Kabaw Valley in his famous History in 1884 fifty years after the cession of the 
Valley. He presented four aspects of the question; (i) Kabaw Valley affairs in 
Manipur Ava frontier, (ii) Dispute with Burma regarding the right of Manipur to 
the valley, (iii) The cession of the valley to Ava, and (iv) The payment of compensation 
to Manipur for the loss of the valley. The write up of Mackenzie was the best 
exposition on the subject. He expressed a firm stand in the justice of the claims of 
Manipur. 


Sir James Johnstone, a popular and influencial Political Agent in Manipur in his 
“My Experience in Manipur and Naga Hills” published in 1896, after the conquest of 
Manipur by the British discussed the issue again. He observed that the stand taken 
by the British Resident at Ava, Lt. Colonel Burney which influenced Ava and the 
British Government was not justified. He pointed out the complex boundary affairs 
despite the cession of the Valley. After the Third Burmese War (1885) the upper 
Burma consisting of the Kabaw Valley was conquered by the British, he tried to get 
Kabaw Valley retroceded to Manipur. He did not succeed. 


In 1932, during the reign of Sir Churachand Singh, the Manipur State Durbar 
raised the issue again and submitted a memorandum to the States Enquiry Committee 
which was created to examine the question of princely states during the Simon 
Commission’s constitutional reforms. The memorandum was just ignored. But the 
Kabaw Valley was never forgotten by the king and people of Manipur. 


During the post-colonial period, historians like J, Roy wrote on the subject. R.K. 
Jhaljit Singh’s presentation was on the facts given in Mackenzie’s history. However, 
L. Chandramani Singh’s Boundaries of Manipur, published in 1970 raised the 
Kabaw Valley issue based on the original archival sources of history. It was a 
confirmation or addition to what was written by other historians European and 
Indians. Per chance, in 1969, the author prepared a brief on Kabaw Valley for a 
parliamentary study team entitled “The Cession of Kabaw Valley”. The brief was 
published in a journal of Imphal called the Cultural Flow in July, 1970. This paper 
was published by Naorem Sanajaoba in his book, Manipur: Past and Present with a 
new title, The Lost Territory in 1988. The same in an edited form with a new title, 
“Controversy over Kabaw Valley” was published in 1990, by Lal Dena (Ed) History of 
Modern Manipur. N. Joykumar Singh dealt with cession of Kabaw Valley in his 
From Colonialism to Democracy History of. Manipur (1826-1872). A review of literature 
indicates the importance of the subject in the history of Manipur. It is proposed to 
give a brief history of the dispute between Manipur and Ava. 
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Kabaw Valley is a tract of land between the Maring hills of Manipur and the 
western bank of the Ningthee or Chindwin River in upper Burma. It is a narrow 
strip of land, a very fertile depression about 150 miles in length and eight miles in 
breadth with a total area of 1250 square miles. However, Kabaw Valley which was 
a subject of dispute was a much larger territory of approximately 3000 square miles. 
The Valley had three Shan principalities Samjok, Khambat and Kale. 


The term “Kabaw” was written in three ways, Kubo, Kabaw and Kabo. The word 
is used to denote the name of the territory and its Shan inhabitants. Pemberton 
wrote that the word Kubo (Kabaw) was used by the Manipuris “to designate not only 
the Shans but the extensive race itself on the eastern bank of the Ningthee River. 
The Shans in the west bank were called Meitei Kabaw. 


The Shans between Naojeeree hills and the right bank of the Irawaddy were 
called Ava Kabo or Mrelap Shan”. Other inhabitants were the Meiteis, Burmese and 
Chin tribes. The Meitei or the Manipuri population of Kabaw Valley were the 
descendents of the war prisoners of the 18" and early 19% centuries. The Shan 
language was spoken in the villages and the official language was of course the 
Burman. In the upper Kabaw Valley or in Tammu area, the Meiteilon or the 
Manipuri was popularly spoken. 


Kabaw Valley in History 


The Kabaw Valley is widely referred to in the royal chronicle of Manipur, in the 
ancient, medieval and modern periods. The Shan principalities under their Chiefs 
had historical accounts. The first reference was made to the tradition and chronicles 
of Moirang principality in southern Manipur Valley when princess Thoibi of the 
Khamba-Thoibi epic was exiled to a Kabaw village of Tamu. In the 13" century, the 
royal chronicle of Manipur records that king Khumomba (1263 — 1278) defeated the 
chief of Kabaw and captured a number of prisoners. During the reign of 
Ningthoukhomba (1432 — 1467), Tamu was attacked by the Moirang and the queen 
of Tamu was killed. Ningthoukhomba himself defeated Kabaw Akla, a Shan village 
in Kabaw Valley. 


Manipur’s conquest of Kabaw Valley 


The royal chronicle records that King Kyamba of Manipur and Tsawbwa Khikhomba 
of Pong or Mogaung made a joint a military campaign against the Shan principalities 
in Kabaw Valley. The two kings crossed the Ningthee River and there were exchange 
of gifts between them. The conquered territories were partitioned between the two 
kingdoms. The demarcation of the territories was done under the supervision of 
Meihongbi Sunta of Manipur and Chapak Tete of Pong. The territory of Pong 
covered from Heinou Khongnembi (the groups of the dwarf mango trees); and that of 
Manipur was from Kungkhong Muwa; to the east, upto Loichari and to the south of 
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Miyatong hills, Samjok (Thaungdut) was partitioned into eastern and western 
purts, the eastern part was for Pong and the western part was for the Meiteis. This 
information was collaborated by the Shan chronicle discovered by Pemberton in 
Miantpur from the custody of a Shan scholar of Manipur. 


In the Shan chronicle, it is mentioned that Soohoong Khum or King Khomba 
‘I\hikhomba of Manipur chronicle) in the year 1475 A.D. sent an embassy headed by 
« Shan nobleman named Chowlanghee to King Kyamba of Manipur requesting for a 
(iuphter in marriage. This request was agreed to by the princess and she left 
Manipur for Pong. On reaching Sekmu hill in the Samjok country, the chief of 
INiaumpat kidnapped the princess. The Pong nobleman escaped and arrived at 
Monmarong, the capital of Pong. He related the insulting incident to the king of 
Monge, 7 

The Pong king, to avenge the insult, crossed the Ningthee or the Khwendyen 
Kiver, at the head of a considerable force and entered into Kabaw Valley. He was 
joined by King Kyamba of Manipur with his force. The two kings besieged Khampat 
und defeated its chief who fled from his principality. Pemberton wrote, “A tract of 
vountry was made over to the Raja of Manipur by the king of Pong, extending east to 
the Naojeeree, a range of hills running between the two countries. 


South: the limit extended to Meyatoung or Meeya hills and 


North: to a celebrated mango tree (Heinou Khongnembi of Manipur chronicle) 
near Moongkhum between the Naojeeree hills and Khyendwen River from where 
(he two kings separated and returned to their respective countries.” The conquest of 
K\iibaw Valley was corroborated by the chronicles of Manipur and Pong. 


Further, King Mungyamba (1532 — 1597) of Manipur campaigned in the Kabaw 
Vulley. He crossed the Ningthee River and traversed the tract east of the great river 
lor three to four days and captured one hundred prisoners. His son King Khagemba 
(1597 — 1652) crossed the Ningthee again and defeated the principality of Mungkhong 
und Mungyang, and subjugated several Shan chieftains. He even defeated a group 
of Chinese marauders from Yunan province of China. He was given the title of 
“Khagemba” (the conqueror of the Khagi, the Chinese). Kabaw Valley was in the 
possession of the great King Garibaniwaz (1709 — 1748) whose repeated invasions 
led to the downfall of the ruling Toongoo dynasty of Burma. 


With the rise of Alaungpaya of the Konbaung dynasty, Manipur was invaded 
several times by Burma. The king of Manipur, Maharaja Bhagyachandra made an 
epic struggle to drive away the Burmese; and he recovered his kingdom including 
| (he Kabaw Valley. During this period of political instability the Burmese King 
Buwdawpaya (1782 — 1819) conquered Kabaw Valley in 1784. This claim was an 
unauthenticated event. The sons of Alaungpaya failed to conquer Manipur, which 
remained in the reign of Bhagyachandra as unconquerable as was in the beginning. 
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However in 1813, Marjit Singh, a prince of Manipur was installed by Bawdawpaya 
on the assurance of Kabaw Valley being ceded to Burma. Six years later in 1819, 
Marjit Singh disavowed his loyalty to the new king, Bagyidaw. He started encroaching 
on the Kabaw Valley by cutting timbers from the valley. He refused to attend the 
coronation ceremony of King Bagyidaw with his nominal tribute. To punish the 
recalcitrant Manipuri King, the Burmese invaded and conquered Manipur for seven 
years (1819 — 1826). It is a historical fact that even before the 15" century; Kabaw 
and its principalities were under the political control of Manipur, except some years 
during the reign of Bhagyachandra and the years before the treaty of Yandabo 
(1826). 


Kabaw Valley in 1826 


We have given the historical event of reconquest of Kabaw Valley in early 1826 
by Maharaja Gambhir Singh, Senapati Nara Singh and Major F.J. Grant of the | 
Manipur Levy by defeating the Burmese and the Shans in the battle of Tamu. The | 
First Anglo-Burmese War in which Manipur participated was concluded by the 
Treaty of Yandabo, 24 February, 1826. This treaty recognized the independence of 
King Gambhir Singh of Manipur. 


The position of the Government of India on Kabaw Valley was made clear ina 
number of correspondences between, the Government and Resident Crawford at 
Ava. “The government considered it just and proper that all places and territory in | 
the ancient country of Manipur which were in the possession of Gambhir Singh at | 
the time of the signing of the Treaty of Yandabo should belong to that chief (Gambhir 
Singh). The Samjok and Khampat division of the Kubo Valley as far as the Ningthee 
or Khyendwen River were accordingly given to Manipur and Ningthee River formed 
the boundary between the two countries”. 


Soon after the Treaty of Yandabo, the Burmese started encroaching on the 
Kabaw Valley. Gambhir Singh made a strong protest and the Burmese on their own | 
withdrew. The British made a clear stand that Kabaw Valley was recovered by the 
Manipur Levy of Gambhir Singh and he enforced his rule since the reconquest. The 
British agreed that the Ningthee was the boundary line between the territory of 
Manipur and that of Ava. 


The dispute started with sending of an embassy of Burma to Calcutta to protest | 
against the British stand and assert their demand that Kabaw belonged to Ava. An 
outcome of this protest was that a negotiation be made. King Gambhir Singh also 
agreed to this decision as Manipur was involved in reconstruction of his kingdom 
and he had confidence in the British that they would stand by him. The British 
government appointed two Joint Commissioners to represent Manipur, Captain F.J. 
Grant and Lt. R.B. Pemberton in February, 1828. 
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The first meeting between the Commissioners of Manipur and Ava was proposed 
to he held in February, 1828. But the Burmese Commissioners came in April, 1828. 
An (he season was quite in advance, the meeting was postponed to 1829. Again, the 
iiemese pleaded their inability to attend the 1829 meeting due to the engagement 
iv the collection of fund for the war indemnity. 


The second meeting was held in January, 1830. The British Commissioners met 
ite Burmese Commissioner in January, 1830 on the bank of the Ningthee River. 
There was a discussion between the two sides. The Burmese claim was brushed 
aude and it was decided to fix the Khyendwen or Ningthee River as the boundary 
between Manipur and Ava. They planted the Manipur flag at the border. The 
dinpute was thus settled in favour of Gambhir Singh. The claim of a Burmese 
(‘ommissioner, Woondauk Moung Khaya that the Kabaw Valley was in the possession 
of Ava for 2000 years and that Khyendwen River and the Chindwin River were two 
rivers was rejected. Burma did not object to the decisions. They also agreed that the 
wtitlement did not include the Kale portion of the southern Kabaw Valley. 


The decision of the second meeting produced three reactions. The court of Ava 
wis agitated against it. As decided by the second meeting, King Gambhir Singh 
msucd a notification written in the indigenous Meitei script on 15° May 1830, 
reasserting his authority in Kabaw Valley and declaring that “Within 40 days, 
persons found in the west bank of the Ningthee River will be considered and treated 
a the subjects of Gambhir Singh”. The new Resident, named Major Burney was 
appointed at Ava. He was sympathetic to the cause of Ava. He intervened in favour 
of the Ava court. He suggested the visit of Lt. R.B. Pemberton to explain the claims 
of Gambhir Singh to the court of Ava. Lt. Pemberton accepted the invitation as he 
wis confident of the justice of the case and his ability to plead for Manipur. 


Lt. Pemberton visited Ava and the third meeting was held on 12 August, 1830 at 
Ava. The atmosphere was tense. There was a lot of prejudice against Pemberton as 
lw was regarded as the champion of Manipur. There was hostility against him. It 
was aggravated by the over enthusiasm of the Resident, Major Burney, who was 
irying to gain his personal popularity and influence in the court of Ava. Pemberton, 
on his part, conclusively proved that Kabaw Valley was conquered and annexed to 
Manipur in 1475 A.D. A Burmese minister produced a chronicle that 33 years before 
1175 A.D., the Burmese were in occupation of Kabaw Valley. Lt. Pemberton expressed 
lis determination for a close investigation into the ancient chronicle of Manipur to 
refute the unauthenticated document of the Burmese. In the parley, the Burmese 
ininister raised an unacceptable demand that Gambhir Singh be deposed and be 
replaced by Marjit Singh, who was friendly towards them. It was turned down 
without any discussion. 


There was an adverse comment on the visit of Lt. Pemberton to Ava at this 
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juncture that Burma scored a point over Manipur, the recorded conquest of Kabaw 
Valley, 33 years before 1475. Gangmumei Kamei’s observation deserves the attention 
of the historians. He said, “This visit, looking from the posterity was unnecessary. If 
Pemberton thought that what he and Grant fixed was the true boundary of the two 
countries, that too, after an express instruction from the Supreme Government, we 
do not understand why he should reopen the case by a further negotiation with the 
Burmese in their court as the duplicity, falsehood and threat of the Burmese are 
quite well known to him”. Pemberton left Ava in September, 1830. 


However, credit should be given to Pemberton for having established the following 
position which was accepted by the Burmese ministers. 


(i) The fact of the reconquest of Kabaw Valley in 1826 by Gambhir Singh. 


(ii) The possession of Kabaw Valley by Manipur since the fifteenth century (1475 
A.D.) and in the period before the Anglo-Burmese War. 


(iii) The fact of the Ningthee and the Khyendwen (Chindwin) being one and same 
river. 


(iv) The treaty of Yandabo neither recognized nor acknowledged the alleged right 
of the Burmese King over the Kabaw Valley. 


Burney’s Report, 1832 

Since the visit of Pemberton to Ava, politics, diplomacy and personal inclination 
of the diplo-nat entered into the process of negotiation. In December, 1830, Resident 
Burney suggested that the remaining amount of the war indemnity payable to the 
British might be exempted for the sake of accepting the Ningthee as the boundary. 
It was turned down by the Burmese. There was a stalemate. Burney was apprehensive 
of a war between the East India Company and Ava. He was keen to avoid a possible 
war between the two countries. He perceived that so long Kabaw Valley dispute 
persisted, the diplomatic relation with Ava would never be improved. He even 
questioned the wisdom of championing the cause of Manipur. He did some research 
on the Burmese history relating to Kabaw Valley in July, 1832. Major Burney 
submitted a report openly favouring by Burma. 


(i) The Kingdom of Pong or Mogaung, upon cession from which in the year 1475, 
Munnipore first occupied Kubo Valley was proved have been conquered by 
and a tributary to Ava, 33 years from that time. 


(i) Kubo Valley, distinct from Munnipore, was in the uninterrupted possession 
of Ava for period of 12 years before the late war. 


Burney’s report was the reinstatement of the claim of Burma conveyed to Pemberton 
in August, 1830. The tract and the principalities there were conquered by Manipuri 
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King since the 15 century, 33 years before 1475 A.D. (= 1443 A.D.) Ningthoukhomba, 
ihe father of king Kyamba already conquered Tamu and defeated several Shan 
chiefs. There was no evidence of Tamu or Shan principality under Burma. Kabaw 
Valley was not added by Pong to Manipur. It was the distribution of the territories 
conquered by Pong and Manipur. Kabaw Valley was in the territory of Manipur 
after demarcation. Burney had forgotten to remember that Gambhir Singh by the 
ripht of reconquest had reasserted his sovereignty over Kabaw Valley. The right 
was accepted by the British Government already. There was no direct negotiation 
hetween the two countries. It had become a subject of pressure and correspondence. 
And by March 1838, after the conclusion of the Anglo-Manipur Treaty of 1833, the 
wuthorities in the Government of India took a policy decision in the promotion of the 
unperial interests. They did not accept the contention of the Ava court or the 
recommendation of Resident Burney. They formally acknowledged the justice of the 
right of Maharaja Gambhir Singh to the Kabaw Valley. 


Decision of the Government 


The order of the Government of India was communicated to Major Burney, 
Resident at Ava on 16% March, 1833. 


“That the Supreme Government still adheres to the opinion that the Ningthee 
formed the proper boundary between Ava and Munnipore; 


“But that in consideration for His Majesty’s (King of Ava) feelings and wishes 
and in the spirit of amity and goodwill subsisting between the two countries; 


“The Supreme Government consents to the restoration of the Kubo to Ava and to 
the establishment of boundary line at the foot of Yoomadung hills”. 


This was an illogical and contradictory order to appease the Burmese King. 
Neither the King of Manipur nor Commissioner Pemberton was given the opportunity 
lor refuting the argument raised by the Ava court and Resident Burney. The British 
(;overnment asserted its unilateral right to transfer the territory of Manipur and fix 
the boundary. Thus the British Government ceded the Kabaw Valley to Burma. It 
was well known that Kabaw Valley did not belong to British nor to Burma. It was a 
great loss of territory for Manipur. 


Cession of Kabaw Valley, 1834 


Major Grant and Captain Pemberton by notification ordered the cession of 
Kabaw Valley to Ava on 9" January, 1834, on the Sunyachil Ghat of the Ningthee 
River. Maharaja Gambhir Singh died on the same day at his capital. After the 
process of the cession was completed, the Government of India communicated that 
“a monthly stipend of 500 Sicca rupees could be given to the Rajah of Munnipore”. 
‘There was a rider to the order “Should any circumstances, hereafter, arise by which 
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the portion of the territory made over to Ava again reverts to Munnipore, the 
allowance now granted by the, British government will cease from the date of 
reversion”. Alexander Mackenzie commented, “After the cession of Kubo Valley to 
Burma, disputes were constant, though in a letter dated 17° November 1840, 
Political Agent (George Gordon) Manipur stated that upto that time, the peace of 
fronts had been preserved without a reference to the court of Ava or to the Government 
of India. The Resident at Ava (Major Burney) in 1834 said that the death of 
Gambhir Singh had removed all feeling of personal resentment from the mind of the 
King and court of Ava”.? The compensation was paid by the British India government 
to Manipur till 1947, when they left India. The succeeding Government of India 
continued the payment of the amount till 15 October 1949 when Manipur was 
merged with India, since then it had ceased. 


Sir James Johnstone’s Criticism 


James Johnstone was a remarkable British Political Agent in Manipur who 
criticized the cession of Kabaw Valley in his posthumously published autobiography 
“My Experience in Manipur and Naga Hills” (1896). He writes, “As is always the 
case, though we had carried all before us in the war, we began to display great 
weakness afterward. We had an agent, Colonel Burney at Ava, and the Burmese 
who were not disposed to be all friendly, constantly tried to impress on him the fact 
that all difficulties and disputes would be at an end if we added the Kubo Valley to 
them, that territory belonging to our ally Gambhir Singh of Manipur. Of course, the 
proposal ought to have been rejected with scorn, and a severe snub given to the 
Burmese officials. The advisers of the Government of India, however, being generally 
officers brought up in the secretariat, and with little practical knowledge of societies, 
the manly course was not followed. It was not realized that a display of self 
confidence and strength is the best diplomacy with people like the Burmese, and 
with a view to winning their goodwill. We basely consented to deprive our gallant 
and loyal ally of part of his territories. An attempt was made to negotiate with him 
but Major Grant said, ‘It is no use bargaining with Gambhir Singh and refused to 
take part in it’. He was asked what compensation should be given, and he said 6000 
sicca rupees per annum”. 


“When Gambhir Singh heard the final decision, he quietly accepted it, saying. 
“You gave it to me and you can take it away. I accept your decree”. The transfer was 
distasteful to many of the inhabitants including the Samjok (Thaungdoot) Tsawbwa, 
but they were not consulted. The Kubo Valley was handed over to the Burmese on 
the 9 January, of 1834, and on that day, Gambhir Singh died in Manipur. Perhaps 
he was happy in the hour of his death, as he felt the treatment of our Government 
most severely.”* 


Indeed, this critique was a great indictment on the imperial policy of Lord 
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William Bentinck and his ambassador Burney by another imperial proconsul in the 
last years of the nineteenth century. W.S. Desai, an Indian historian of Burma also 
condemned Burney for the mishandling of the Kabaw question. He said, “But for 
Burney it would never have been transferred from Manipur to Burma”. 


This was no a petty concession. This King did not permit Burney to play the role 
of a permanent intermediary. Once Kabaw was returned, the British Resident’s 
presence was no longer needed. When Tharawaddy became the king, the Resident 
was practically hounded out of the capital.’ Burney suggested a war which he 
detested most five years earlier but the Governor General Lord Auckland refused to 
fight against the Burmese. These events were sad commentary on the wisdom of 
Burney and the concurrence of his policy by Lord William Bentinck. Thus the 
“transfer of Kabaw Valley to Burma” which was described by D.G.E. Hall,® had 
hecome an subject of ridicule in the opinion of the later historians. 


Attempted Retrocession 


When upper Burma was conquered during the Third Anglo — Burmese War in 
1885, there was a proposal circulated in the Government of India whether the 
Kabaw Valley could be retroceded to Manipur. Sir James Johnstone who fought in 
(he war along with the Manipur troops and officials were in favour of the retrocession. 
The King and the ministers of Manipur also welcomed the retrocession. However, 
(he Shan Chief was not in favour. After the transfer of Sir James Johnstone from 
Manipur, he was succeeded by Major W.F. Trotter as the Political Agent. Major 
Trotter was also given the charge of Upper Chindwin district which was in the 
Kabaw Valley. Trotter was looking after both Manipur Agency and Deputy 
Commissionership of the Upper Chindwin district. He faced the problems of 
udministering the new district. The matter of retrocession of Kabaw Valley was 
discussed at the level of Chief Commissioner of Burma and the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam. The Government of India decided to permit Kabaw Valley to remain in 
(he province of Burma. The local population was not in favour of Manipur and 
wished to be ruled by the British. 


During the reign of Sir Churachand Singh in 1932, the Manipur State Darbar 
submitted a representation of the Manipur State to the States Enquiry Committee 
for the retrocession of Kabaw Valley to Manipur, but it was ignored. After independence, 
during the period of constitutional monarchy of Manipur, M.K. Priya Brata Singh 
(he Chief Minister tried to correspond with the British Government on the issue. 
The Ministry of States of the Government of India under Home Minister Sardar 
V.B. Patel advised the state government not to pursue the matter; and the letter 
was returned. Kabaw Valley continues to create problem for both India and Burma 
during the post-colonial period. 
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(1) Foreign Political Proceedings, 9 April, 1832 No. 44, quoted in J.B. Bhattacharjee, op. 
cit., p. 53. 

(2) R.B. Pemberton, op. cit., p. 114. 

(3) A. Mackenzie op. cit., p. 186. 

(4) James Johnstone, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 

(5) W.S. Desai, A Pageant of Burmese History, 1961, pp. 182-183. 

(6) G.D.E. Hall, Burma, London, 1956, p. 108. 
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APPENDIX 1 


p.OP; ‘THE TREATY OF 1833 BETWEEN EAST INDIA COMPANY AND SRIJOOT 
RAJAH GAMBHEER SINGH 


‘The Governor General and Supreme Council of Hindoostan declare as 
follows:- 

With regard to ranges of Hills, the one called the Kala Naga Range, and the 
other called the Noon-jai Range, which are situated between the eastern bend of the 
Barak and the western bend of the Barak, 


We will give all claim in the part of the Honourable Company thereunto and we 
will make these Hills over in possession to the Rajah and give him the line of the 
| ‘leeree and the Western bend of the Barak as a boundary, provided that the Rajah 
agrees to the whole of what is written in this paper, which is as follows: 


| I*:- The Rajah will, agreeably to instructions received, without delay, remove his 
Thanna from Chandrapore and establish it on the eastern bank of the Jeeree. 


2"? :- The Rajah will in no way obstruct the trade carried on between the two 
countries by Bengali or Munnipooree merchants. He will not exact heavy 
duties, and he will make a monopoly of no articles or merchandise whatever. 


3 :- The Rajah will no way prevent the Nagas inhabiting the Kala Naga and 
| Noon-jai Ranges of Hills from selling or bartering gingers, cotton, pepper and 
every other article, the produce of their country, in the plains of Cachar at 

the Banskandee and Oodharban bazaar, as has been their custom. 


4" :- With regard to the road commencing from the eastern bank of the Jeeree and 
continued via Kala Naga and Kowpoom, as far as the Valley of Munnipore 
after this road has been finished, the Rajah will keep it in repairs, so as to 
enable laden bullocks to pass during the cold and dry seasons. Further, at the 
making of the road, if the British officers be sent to examine or superintend 
the same, the Rajah will agree to everything these officers may suggest. 


5'" :- With reference to the intercourse already existing between the territories of 


the British Government ad those of the Rajah, if the intercourse be further 
extended, it will be well in every respect and it will be highly advantageous 
to both the Rajah and his country. In order, therefore, that this may speedily 
take place, the Rajah, at the requisition of the British Government, will 
furnish a quota of Nagas to assist at the construction of the road. 


6 :- In the event of war with the Burmese, if troops be sent to Munnipore, either 
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8th :- 


I, Shree Joot Gambheer Singh of Munnipore, agree to all that as written in this 
paper sent by the Supreme Council. 


Dated: 18 April, 1833 


Sd/- Sd/- 
Geo. Gordon, Lieut, Shree Joot Rajah 
Adjutant, Gambheer Singh’s Levy Gambheer Singh 


Signed and sealed in my presence 


F.J. Grant 
Commissioner 


to protect that country, or to advance beyond the Ningthee, the Rajah, at the 
requisition of the British Government, will provide hill porters to assent in 
transporting the ammunition and baggage of such troops. 


In the event of anything happening on the Eastern Frontier of the British 
territories, the Rajah will when required, assent the British with a portion of 
his troops. 


The Rajah, will be answerable for all the ammunition he receives from the 
British Government, and will, for the information of the British Government, 
give in every month a statement of expenditure to the officer attached to the 
Levy. 


(A true translation) 


Seal of the 


Raja of Munnipore 
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APPENDIX 2 


TREATY OF THE TRANSFER OF KABAW VALLEY, 1834 | 
(Secret consultations 24 April, 1834 No: 11) | 


First :- The British Commissioners, Major Grant and Captain Pemberton, under | 
instructions from the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council agree to 
make over to the Moandauk Maha Mingyan Rajah and Tsarudungte its MyooKyanthao, 
Commissioner appointed by the King of Ava, the towns of Tummo, Khumbat, 
Samjok, Surjail and all villages in the Kubo Valley, the Ungoching Hills ard the 
strip of Valley running between their eastern foot and the western of the western 
bank of the Ningthee or Khyendwen River. 


Second :- The British Commissioner will withdraw the Munnipore Thannas now 
stationed within this tract of the country, and make over immediate possession of it 
to the Burmese Commissioner on certain conditions. 


Third :- The conditions are that they will agree to the boundaries which may be 
pointed out to them by the British Commissioner, and will respect and refrain from 
any interference, direct or indirect, with the people residing on the Munnipore side 
of those boundaries. 


Fourth :- The boundaries are as follows: 


1* :- The western foot of the chain of mountain which are immediately of the plain 
of Kubo Valley. Within this line is included Moreh and all the country to the 
westward of it. 


2™! :- On the south of the line extending from the eastern foot of the same hills at 
the point where the river, called the Burmahs, as by the Munniporees as 
Nansawang, enters the plain, upto its source and across the hills due west 
down to the Kathe Khyoung (Munnipore River) 


3" :- On the north, the line of boundary will begin on the foot of the same hills at 
the northern extremity of the Kubo Valley, and pass due north upto the first 
range of hills of that upon which stand the village of Choutar, Noongbree, 
Noonghar of the tribe called by the Munniporees, Loohooppa, and the Burmahs 
Lagwensoung now tributary to Munnipore. 


Fifth :- The Burmese Commissioners hereby promise that they will give orders to 
the Burmese officers, who will remain in charge of the territory now made over to 
them, not in any way to interfere with the Khyens or other inhabitants living on the 
Munnipore side of the lines of boundary above described, and the British Commissioner 
also promise that the Munniporees shall be ordered not in any way to interfere with 
the Khyens or other inhabitants of any description living on the Burmah side of the 
boundaries now fixed. 
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Seal F.J. Grant, Major 
Seal R.B. Pemberton, Captain 


Sunnyachil Ghant, Ninghtee River, 9° January, 1834 


N.B. Loohoopa, Lagwensoung tribe is the present Tangkhul indigenously called 
as Wung. 

Choeetur, Noongbree and Noonghar are respectively, the Tangkhul villages of 
Choithar, Nungbi and Nunghar. Khyen is a Burmese word meaning the tribe either 
the Naga or the Chin. 


APPENDIX 3 


AGREEMENT ON THE PAYMENT OF COMPENSATION 
FOR KUBO VALLEY, 257 JANUARY, 1834 


Major Grant and Captain Pemberton, under instructions from the Right Honourable 
the Governor General in Council having made over the Kubo Valley to the Burmese 
Commissioners deputed to Ava are authorized to state 


First :- That it is the intention of the Supreme Government to grant a monthly 
stipend of five hundred Sicca rupees to the Raja of Munnipore, to commence from 
the ninth day of January, one thousand eight hundred and thirty four, the date at 
which the transfer of Kubo Valley took place as shown in the agreement mutually 
signed by the British and Burmese Commissioners. 


Second :- It is to be distinctly stated that should any circumstances hereafter 
arise by which the portion of the territory lately made over to Ava again reverts to 
Munnipore, the allowance granted by the British Government will cease from the 
date of such reversion. 


This is not an agreement as such but an order of the British Government signed 
jointly by Major Grant and Captain Pemberton. 


CHAPTER Four 


Nar Singh, The Noble King (1834-1850) 


Atter the untimely demise of King Gambhir Singh, his minor son a two year old, 
prince Chandra Kirti Singh ascended the throne of Manipur. The last year of the 
king was unhappy, full of anxiety and melancholy. His dream of gaining hegemony 
over Cachar was thwarted by the British while a defence alliance was signed. And 
his strong stand for the retention of Kabaw Valley was being gradually ignored. His 
last days were spent in meditation inside the cave and tunnel he constructed in the 
!lcibokching hills in the capital of Canchipur. The king was frustrated by the upsets 
in Cachar and Kabaw Valley. Perhaps he had the premonition of his coming end. 
Political vacuum and instability were looming large; he expressed a great wish that 
Prince Chandra Kirti Singh be protected by his trusted cousin and Senapati Nar 
Singh. Another worried woman was Queen Kumudini Devi, mother of Prince Chandra 
Kirti who was jealous and afraid of Nar Singh, whom she suspected, aspired for the 
throne of Manipur. Chandra Kirti Singh ascended the throne on the day of the death 
of his father on 9° January, 1834. The chronicle recorded that on the same day, this 
royal prince Chandra Kirti Singh became the king at the age of two years. Royal 
brother Nar Singh, Senapati administered the country with the help of the nobles. 
The British described Nar Singh as the Regent of Manipur till his accession on the 
throne. Nar Singh, the Senapati was appointed the Jubraj and used the title of the 
Regent in correspondence with the British. Nar Singh was fond of the late Maharaja 
and his successor. 


The role of Nar Singh in the military exploits of the war of liberation, reconquest 
of Kabaw Valley and the subjugation of the hill tribes, along with Gambhir Singh, 
had already made him a household name in the kingdom. The brotherhood of 
(;ambhir Singh and Nar Singh had made Manipur a stable and flourishing kingdom. 
Both Gambhir Singh and Nar Singh were the descendants of the great King 
(iaribaniwaz. 


Their patriotism, courage, military skill and political wisdom made them, the 
national heroes of their people. Royalty and throne were thrushed on them by 
destiny backed by hard work and wisdom. The relationship between the two was 
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marked by love and loyalty which was a rare phenomenon in an age which, in the 
words of a British historian, “sons murdered fathers and brothers murdered brothers, 
41 


without a single trait of heroism to relieve the dark scene of blood and treachery”. 
And destiny rewarded both the princes with kingship of their country. 


Early Life 


Nar Singh was a son of Prince Bhadra Singh. According to Sangaiphammang, an 
account of the genealogy of royalty and lineages, Bhadra Singh was the son of 
Senapati Ngoubram Shai who was the son of King Garibaniwaz. Bhadra Singh had 
nineteen wives. His third wife, Lokonba Chanu Premlata was the mother of Nar 
Singh. The royal chronicle records that the last year of king Bhagyachandra, in 
1796, Bhadra Singh was holding several posts including that of Yaiskul Lakpa. For 
his involvement in a conspiracy, in 1796, he was punished with exile. He used to 
visit Cachar frequently on state duties. Ultimately, he was driven out of Manipur 
during the reign of Modhuchandra. 


Nar Singh was born in 1792. In 1813 with the Burmese assistance, Marjit Singh 
ascended the throne of Manipur. King Chourjit Singh and many princes left Manipur 
to escape the plan of royal massacres during Marjit’s time. Nar Singh around 20 
year of age also fled to Cachar. He settled down at a village named Jatrapur. Here 
he took residence on the east bank of a lake called Koiripati about 10 km from 
Silchar. While in Cachar he demonstrated his physical prowess, military skill and 
patriotic determination to drive away the Burmese from Manipur. Gambhir Singh 
on the advice of one Pebia Pandit who was a strong supporter of his camp befriended 
Nar Singh. This friendship was described in the previous chapter. 


Regency of Nar Singh (1834-44) 


The rule of Nar Singh was divided into two periods: the Regency of Manipur 
(1834 — 44) and the Kingship of Manipur (1844 — 1850). He had a total reign of 16 
years. He devoted himself to the administration of the kingdom: the protection of 
the minor king from the conspiracy of powerful princes against the throne, restoration 
of the kingdom to a rule of peace and stability, and to keep friendly defensive 
alliance with the British East India Company. Nar Singh, as the popular Regent 
could maintain the stability in the kingdom. 


The British Policy Towards Manipur 


After the death of Gambhir Singh, the policy of the East India Company had 
undergone a change. The Burmese threat to India’s north east had been minimized 
or greatly reduced. The British desired to have a friendly alliance or a defence 
partner in an eventual war with the Ava kingdom. They kept a diplomatic relation 
and gave an assurance of military help from Manipur. The change in the British 
policy was laid down in a Minute by Governor General, Lord William Bentinck, on 
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i‘ February, 1834, almost a month after the death of Gambhir Singh. This minute 
was ordered as a statement on the proposal submitted by Major F.J. Grant for the 
retention of Manipur Levy with a strength of 200 troops under the command of 
Isritish Commander. The analysis of his minute clearly showed the change in the 
policy toward Manipur. 


1) William Bentinck said that Manipur Political Agency was a useless and an 
inconvenient post to defend from the military point of view in case of a Burmese 
invasion, 


2) Of course, he approved of the measures taken after the death of Gambhir 
singh, the infant son Chandra Kirti Singh was put on the “gudee” under the regency 
af Senaputtee, Nar Singh, with the Maharani retaining all state honour and emoluments 
of the queen. 


3) Major F.J. Grant’s suggestion of a Manipur Levy of 200 troops under a British 
officer was not considered with favour by William Bentinck. In his opinion, a 
country with a population of 40,000 to be defended by a Levy of 3000 troops who 
were not properly disciplined was inappropriate. 


4) William Bentinck was against the “policy of identifying ourselves (the British) 
with the interests of petty state” and he said it was questionable. It was not a 
matter of importance to obtain Major Grant’s proposal. 


5) Bentinck was also opposed to Manipur Levy itself. He did not agree with 
«xpediency or advantage of Manipur Levy of 3000 troops, whom he considered as 
inperfectly disciplined and not efficient. In case of emergency, it could be easily 
replaced by a detachment from Sylhet. 


G) For a population of 40,000 persons, a regiment of 3000 soldiers was not 
necessary. Rejecting the proposal of Major Grant, he made another proposal. 


(i) “Discontinuing the British support for Manipur Levy, leaving it optional 
with government of the country (Manipur) to maintain the force or not as it 
pleases”. 


(ii) “Major Grant’s services are no longer required in Manipur as he had become 
ineligible for services for “his regimental majority” he may be placed at the 
services of the Commander-in-chief”. 


(iii) “For the preservation of friendly intercourse and as a medium of communication 
with Manipur Government and with the Burmese authorities in the frontier 
and to prevent border feud and disturbance, we may retain an officer in the 
character of a Political Agent”. 


Bentinck accordingly recommended, “Lt. George Gordon whose ability, intelligence 
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and local language, have more than once been brought favourably to the notice of 
the government, seems to be well qualified for this situation, and I beg to propose 
that he may be appointed to it as a consolidated salary of Rs. 1,000 per mensem.”’ 


William Bentinck abolished the Manipur Levy but he gave an option to maintain 
its own Levy. Manipur had its own standing army. As a fall out of the Treaty of 
1833, he appointed Lt. George Gordon as the Political Agent who would act as an 
ambassador. He wanted the continuation of the diplomatic relation. He ignored the 
concern of Manipur relating to the Kabaw Valley completely. Major Grant who 
played a great role in the Burmese war, guided the Manipur Levy and strengthened 
the armed forces of Manipur, was ignonimously withdrawn from Manipur. He 
suffered for the support he gave to Manipur. 


Wars of Succession 


Nar Singh, the Regent, George Gordon, the Political Agent and the ministers and 
officials fortunately had cordial relation as they knew each other for quite a long 
time, George Gordon, being the Adjutant to Manipur Levy, had loyalty to the late 
Maharaja. The greatest concern of Nar Singh was to make the throne secure for 
Chandra Kirti Singh. It was the usual practice that whenever there was a succession 
to the throne with some possibility of political instability existed, some pretenders 
to the throne, descendents of former rulers raised the standard of rebellion against 
the king; Nar Singh was determined to suppress such revolts or conspiracy. 


There were very serious rebellions during the rule of Nar Singh, four during the 
period of regency and two when he was the king. Nar Singh, backed by the Political 
Agents, Lt Gordon and Major McCulloch, could suppress all these risings including 
one which was conspired by the king and his mother Queen Dowager in 1844. 


The first rebellion was organized by Prince Tarong Khomba, son of King 
Labanyachandra Singh who succeeded King Bhgayachandra. In 1836 Tarong Khomba, 
was making preparation for the rebellion. Rumour was already spread in the 
country. Ultimately, from Cachar Tarong Khomba invaded Manipur at Maklang 
village. His troops consisted of 130 men. Nar Singh, who had earlier appointed his 
younger brother Debendra as the Senapati of the kingdom, sent him to fight against 
the rebels. Tarong Khomba was accompanied by his younger brother Kekrutaba. A 
large number of local officers and their relatives were involved. Debendra Singh 
defeated the rebellion with 300 sepoys. Manipur had a standing army of the troops 
of the Manipur Levy. Tarong Khomba and Kekrutaba were killed in the battle. 
Twenty rebels were killed. 100 men were captured as prisoners of war. The rebellion 
was suppressed. Those conspirators who were captured were exiled. The chronicle 
says that the kind and generous king exiled them. He did not execute them. 


In 1838, the news of the approach of the invading army led by Prince Jugendro 
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was heard at the capital. The prince was the son of the disgruntled Marjit Singh. 
According to the military custom, the 5 canons were fired at the palace announcing 
the invasion by the rebels who were marching through the Akhui road in western 
hills. Senapati Debendra Singh along with several menjors like Haobam Binod 
Mantri, Konsaba Menjor, Leito Menjor and Lenshing Menjor with sufficient force 
marched upto the Rongmei Naga village of Akhui. They searched for the rebel 
leader and his followers. They were killed and the rebellion was suppressed Senapati 
Debendra Singh returned to the capital. 


In 1841, a great rebellion which turned out to be a great threat to the guddee of 
Chandra Kirti Singh occurred. The rebel leaders were Prince Tribhuvanjit Singh 
and his brother, Prince Ram Singh. They were the sons of the late Maharaj Chourjit 
Singh who died at Nabadwip after taking shelter in Cachar. It was a very serious 
invasion. Senapati Debendra Singh went to Maklang and defeated the rebels at an 
encounter. In this battle the successful soldiers were given gifts of clothes as 
distributed by the Senapati. Some war weapons were taken as booty. 


A battle was fought at Shamupan village and another encounter occured at 
lokchao. The battles were inconclusive. The two invaders, Tribhuvanjit and Ram 
Singh marched to the palace. Their attack was so powerful that Regent Nar Singh 
\ook shelter at the Top Garod where cannons were kept. A fierce battle was fought 
between the rebels and royal forces. In this fiery battle, the rebel princes, Tribhuvanjit 
ind Ram Singh were killed. Nar Singh, the generous ruler, handed over the captured 
rebels to their relatives with an assurance obtained for good behaviour and loyalty. 
Another prince who was brother of Tribhuvanjit, named Ramandi fled to Ava. 


In January, 1844, a conspiracy led by Prince Nabin of the Mantrimayum lineage 
was hatched and he attempted to assassinate Nar Singh. The assassination attempt 
failed. Nar Singh escaped with some injury. Prince Nabin was beheaded immediately. 
The conspirators consisting of 53 persons were arrested. The leader of the conspiracy 
including Queen Dowager Kumudni and the King Chandra Kirti Singh fled to 
Cachar. We will narrate this incident in the subsequent paragraph on the accession 
of Nar Singh to the throne of Manipur. 


When Nar Singh became the Maharaja of Manipur, the rumours of intended 
attacks on Manipur were unceasing. In 1847, it was reported that a prince was 
prepared to invade Manipur with a force from Ava. The British Government was 
now determined to suppress any such conspiracy. The Manipur princes who were 
(aking residence in Cachar under the genial policy of the British were warned by the 
Government of Bengal not to indulge in such conspiracies. If they were involved, 
they were liable to be removed to Bengal. 


The last of the rebellions during the reign of Nar Singh was in 1850. A group of 
three princes, namely, Meleikhomba, Chiba and Koijamtaba who were the descendants 
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of a former King Charairongba of the early eighteenth century invaded Manipur. 
Nar Singh made a great preparation. He got the five canons fired announcing the 
invasion. He sent a force with four Menjors to fight the rebels at Maklang. Nar 
Singh brought the nine artillery canons to defend the palace. Nar Singh shifted at 
the artillery office in the Kangla. One Menjor and one poila were sent up to the hills. 
Menjor Iromcha and Menjor Phoukeisangba went to the battlefield. Crown prince 
Debendra went to Khorikhun village. In different battlefields, the followers of 
Meleikhomba were killed. Six Muslim and 4 Meitei followers were captured at 
Kontha fields. 


Prince Chiba fled to Oksoo at the foot of Nongmaiching hill. Yengkhoiba was 
killed at Hawton. Meleikhomba was captured at Langpok. Meleikhomba was executed 
by putting him in a sack and thrown in the river, and drowned to death. Akoijamba 
was shot at Fumlou. All the rebels numbering 87 were captured. Thus the last 
rebellion was suppressed. 


The British Political Agent: George Gordon (1834-44) 


Captain George Gordon was appointed the first British Political Agent by Lord 
William Bentinck in February, 1834, for his “ability, intelligence and local knowledge” 
True, he was the Adjutant of the Manipur Levy since 1827. He was deeply associated 
with the administration and the military exploits of the Manipur Levy under the 
direction of King Gambhir Singh. Unfortunately, he was overshadowed by the 
imposing personalities of his two seniors, Major F.J. Grant and Captain R.B. Pemberton. 
George Gordon accompanied King Gambhir Singh in the subjugation of the Naga 
villages in Manipur, and the conquest of the Zeme and Angami villages in the Naga 
Hills. He also participated in the negotiation over the transfer of Jiribam and 
Taoshem, to Manipur in 1833. He was a signatory as Joint Commissioner in the 
Anglo — Manipur Treaty of 1833. With the establishment of the political agency, 
Major F.J. Grant, as noted earlier, was repatriated to the service of the Indian 
army. Captain R.B. Pemberton who had achieved a great reputation as an expert on 
the north eastern frontier was engaged in the survey of the frontier; he published 
his famed Report on the North Eastern Frontier of the British India in 1835. He was 
sent to Bhootan on a diplomatic mission. His Report on Bhootan did not draw a 
great attention. Later he was appointed as a Political Agent at Murshidabad in 
Bengal. He died in 1840. Francis Jenkins who served in the Manipur Levy was 
promoted to the post of Commissioner of Assam and shined as a very capable 
administrator of the North East. These three officers played important role in 
deciding the British Policy towards Manipur. Captain George Gordon was the last of 
the friends of king Gambhir Singh and king Nar Singh. 


The Functions of the Political Agency 
As clearly laid down in the minute of Lord William Bentinck, the Political 
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Apency was established “for the preservation of a friendly intercourse and as a 
medium of communication to prevent border feuds”. Practically, the Political Agency 
wits to supervise the implementation of the terms of the Anglo — Manipur Treaty of 
1433. Status wise, though not well defined the Political Agent was almost equivalent 
to 1 Resident. The great political agents like Col. William McCulloch and Sir James 
Johnstone almost laid down their own rules of the agency. We will narrate the role 
of these officers in the subsequent chapters. 


During his ten years tenure, Captain Gordon performed his duties very well. He 
maintained the peace between Manipur and Ava in the Kabaw Valley. There was no 
more open conflict between Manipur and Burma. Even the controversial British 
Kesident Col. Burney admitted that there was peace in Manipur ~ Kabaw Valley 
lrontier while the anti British feeling grew up in the Burmese capital. He was 
ulmost hounded out of Ava — a dear price he paid for the ill-advised policy of 
uppeasement towards the Burmese. Captain Gordon tried to be neutral and he 
avoided interference into the internai affairs of the kingdom of Manipur. 


Lord Bentinck was against the earlier “policy of identifying the British interest 
with the interests of the petty state of Manipur”. But the ground realities based on 
the treaty obligations, the Political Agent had to defend and protect the minor — 
king Chandra Kirti Singh from different rebellions. The British Government supplied 
arms to Manipur’s army, the muskets, guns and gun powder on payment of price. 
Manipur had enough resources to pay the prices of the arms. Manipur also received 
large quantity of arms as gifts from the British India government. When the 
Angami Nagas started giving trouble to the British subjects on the frontier adjacent 
\o the Naga Hills, the government of Assam drew the attention of Manipur to this 
question. There also occurred a large scale influx of Kuki immigrants to Manipur, 
Cachar and North Cachar Hills. Maharaja Nar Singh sought the help of the second 
Political Agent William McCulloch who helped Manipur in the Kuki settlement. The 
yritish adopted the Manipur policy to deal with the Kuki problem in the British 
territories. Thus Bentinck’s policy of non-involvement in the internal affairs of the 
state of Manipur was dropped during the reign of Nar Singh, and during the 
political agency of William McCulloch. 


The Construction of the Cachar Road (1837-44) 


A great achievement of Gordon’s Political Agency was the construction of the 
(achar road. The fourth article of the treaty of 1833 enjoined on the British Government 
(o construct a road from Jirighat to Manipur valley via Kala Naga (Oinamlong) and 
Khaupum valley. The king of Manipur would provide the Naga labour; the British 
would provide the engineers and the engineering supervision. After the completion 
of the road, the king of Manipur would keep the Cachar road in repairs. In the 
construction of the road a large number of sepoys were involved to give protection to 
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the workers and engineers. Credit should be given to Political Agent McCulloch and 
Regent Nar Singh for the successful completion of the road. It took seven years in 
the construction. This was the life line of Manipur in the nineteenth century. The 
British government met the greater share of the total cost. But Manipur provided 
the free labour of the Zeliangrong Nagas on whom the government imposed forced 
labour. Captain Guthrie of the Bengal Engineers supervised the whole work. 


From Manipur’s side, the government appointed Thounaw Meiraba Subedar to 
superintend the work. He and his staff assisted the British engineers. It is recorded 
in the chronicle that he left the capital with Captain Guthrie and other British 
officials (Guthrie is recorded as Khatri), in 1838 to commence the work. In January, 
1839, the two officials with 50 sepoys arrived at Shamupan, the end road village of 
the Cachar road. It is further recorded that Thounaw Subedar commenced the work 
from Chandrapur to Shamupan. The distance from Jirighat to Bishnupur was 
measured as counting 60,081 lams (each lam measured four cubits). Several surveys, 
ranging from Pemberton to Dun give, the distance from Silchar to Imphal around 
132 miles. Colonel Stewart, the Deputy Commissioner of Cachar also estimated 
around 132 miles. Sir James Johnstone concurred with it. The distance from Jirighat 
to Imphal was 108 miles (132 — 24 = 108 miles). 


The role of the Nagas in the construction of the road was greatly acknowledged 
by William McCulloch, the Political Agent through the territory in the western hills 
where the Zeliangrong inhabitated runs as Manipur — Cachar road and on their 
presence depended its efficiency. They had heavy work to perform for the government 
which was necessarily increased. McCulloch said, “Several villages of this tribe had 
deserted their position. I have reestablished and since their reestablishment insisted 
that oppression (by the government of Manipur) shall not be the cause of their again 
leaving them. These villages do work for the Rajah under my control.” 


Regarding the Cachar road designed by Captain Guthrie, there were difference 
of opinion on its alignment, the road, peak, ascents and descents as both the plain 
people and hill people were in favour of short cuts in the road. This controversy is 
recorded by McCulloch in his Account of 1859. He wrote, “I have heard persons 
condemn the line selected by Captain Guthrie saying he should have avoided its 
ascents and descents by carrying his road along the banks of the Barak, Erung 
(Irang) and Leimatak river”. William McCulloch defended Guthrie. He said, 
question; however, the advocate of the line by the banks of the rivers would themselves 
travel along it twice in preference to the present line.”* He had high opinion of the 
engineering skill of Captain Guthrie who was called by independent opinion as 
“path finder”. And the road was a cause of admiration. McCulloch recorded that 
Captain Guthrie spent money from his own to complete the work. He spent seven 
thousand rupees from his own pocket. The road constructed was a bridle path, too 
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narrow. But the horses and elephants managed to cross the road. The Cachar road 
lid come to be known as the Tongjei Maril (a Tube like narrow road). 


The Discovery of the Sangai, the Dancing Deer of Manipur 


The discovery of the Sangai, a well known deer of Manipur was a fall out of the 
construction of the Cachar road by Captain Guthrie. The royal chronicle of Manipur 
records the abundance of wild animal in the valley of Manipur, particularly the 
liyers, wild hogs and the deer. The hunting of the tiger was widely reported; the 
kings, members of the royalty and common people faced the tiger menace. Regent 
Nar Singh hunted 26 tigers in a single year in 1839. The most popular deer was the 
Sungai known as the dancing deer of the Manipur. 


Th. Priyobor Singh a wild life expert in a recent publication tells the story of the 
‘angai® which has been the subject of the folklore, folk literature and the ancient 
tradition of Manipur. Sangai was available in ancient times, in all parts of Manipur 
Valley in the swampy wetlands. The deer came to the notice of a British officer from 
Assam who visited Captain Gordon at Imphal. He travelled all parts of Manipur 
Valley. He was Lt. Eldi Percy, the Assistant Political Agent of Nowgong district who 
visited Manipur in 1838. Lt. Percy saw nearly 300 Sangais in Manipur valley 
around the Loktak Lake. He also met Captain Guthrie, the engineer who was 
constructing the Cachar road. He handed over some skeletons of bow shaped antler 
\o Captain Guthrie. He passed on the skeletons to John McClelland of the Calcutta 
Natural History Society in 1841. McClelland was an enthusiastic zoologist who was 
«xcited at the discovery of the Sangai. He was informed by Captain Guthrie, that he 
4ot the skeleton from Lt. Eldi Percy. McClelland made further correspondence with 
It. Percy, who gave the details of the body, structures, growth pattern, behaviour 
und habitat of the Sangai. Since Percy was the first discoverer of the Sangai, John 
McClelland, zoologically, named the Sangai as Cervus eldi eldi McClelland in honour 
of Lt. Eldi Percy. The finding was published by John McClelland in the Journal of 
the National History of Calcutta in 1841. Manipur valley is the original homeland of 
(he Sangai. This animal was protected by the king. The Maharajas banned the 
killing of the Sangai before the colonial period. 


Manipur - Naga Hills Boundary Question, 1841 — 42 


Alexander Mackenzie wrote, “Captain Jenkins when reporting with Pemberton 
in 1833 — 34 on the North Eastern Frontier proposed to give up to Manipur all the 
hills between the Doyang and Dhunsiri (rivers in Naga Hills). This proposal did not 
receive any formal approval; but it came to be supposed in general kind of way that 
Manipur exercised some sort of authority over the southern portion of N aga Hillss.”¢ 


When Francis Jenkins became the Commissioner of Assam and after the death of 
(sambhir Singh, he pressurized on the Bengal government to cancel the proposal in 
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1837. The interest of Manipur towards Naga Hills ceased. But British government 
was committed to protect the British - Naga frontier, from being harassed by the 
Angami Naga raids. Commissioner Francis Jenkins directed E.R. Grange, the Principal 
Assistant (precursor of Deputy Commissioner) of Nawgong district to go into an 
expedition to the Naga Hills. Grange was an enterprising officer. He created a 
frontier police force as the Cachar Levy. Col. L.W. Shakespare called him the “father 
of frontier police”. Later on Verrier Elwin described him the Father of the Assam 
Rifles. Francis Jenkin in January, 1840, directed E.R. Grange to define the boundary 
line between Assam and Manipur, that of Manipur and Cachar to be the water pent 
of the ridge of the Barail Range. He further directed that Manipur should be 
compelled to cooperate with the British in subjugating the Naga. 


We know that the Treaty of 1833 defined and laid down the boundary of Manipur 
and Cachar. The boundary between Manipur and conquered Naga villages were left 
unadministered. Therefore the proposal for the demarcation of the boundary between 
Manipur and southern Naga hills was a unilateral decision of Commissioner Francis 
Jenkin. He once again directed the new Principal Assistant of Nawgong, Lt. Biggs to 
confer with the Political Agent, Captain George Gordon to decide the boundary. The 
two officers met at a conference. And an informal boundary lines were proposed. 
Regent Nar Singh or the government of Manipur was not involved in this question.’ 


Boundaries of western and northern Manipur were proposed as follows: 


i) Dutigar mountain from where the Makru river rises, 
ii) The Barak river where the Typhani (Zuko) river flows into 
iii) The Typhyni (Zuko) river upto its source on the Barail Range 


iv) Summit or water pent of the Barail Range on the source of the Maw river 
flowing north was the best boundary between Manipur and the Angami 
country. 


It remained an informal agreement between Mr. Biggs and Captain Gordon. The 
boundary issue came up thirty year after in 1871 — 72. 


George Gordon was a popular Political Agent who always stood for the welfare of 
the King and Kingdom of Manipur. He was friendly to both the minor Maharaja 
Chandra Kirti Singh and the Regent, Nar Singh. He did not interfere in the internal 
affairs of the court. The office of the Political Agent was located at the Langthaban 
palace where his bungalows were located. The Native Indian Infantry to which he 
was attached had barracks for the sepoys in this complex. Earlier, the Manipur 
Levy guarded the king and the palace with all its paraphernalia. It was replaced by 
the standing army of Manipur. The office of the British Agency was at Langthaban 
even after the shifting of the capital to the Kangla Fort at Imphal. Captain Gordon 
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and his colleague, Lt. William McCulloch participated in the cultural life of the 
court of the Maharaja. They participated in the royal boat race at a moat known as 
l.eishang Hiden. They took part in the sport festivals and observed the royal chase 
of the wild animals particularly the tiger. 


Captain Gordon and Lt. McCulloch were keenly interested in giving English 
education to the minor Maharaja which could not be imparted due to the flight of 
the Maharaja and his mother to Cachar. Gordon was also interested in the study of 
Manipuri Language. He wrote the Manipuri Grammar in English in 1837. He also 
took interest in the introduction of English tools and technology in Manipur. He 
encouraged the foreign trade and inspected frequently with Lt. McCulloch, the 
construction of the Cachar road. 


His name was associated with the introduction of the English vegetables for 
kitchen gardening; cauliflower, cabbage, French beans, tomato, potatoes and other 
Knglish fruits which are still popular in the present times. His political agency 
lasted ten years. He died at Langthaban in December, 1844. His memorial still 
stands in the present Manipur University campus at Canchipur. 


Conspiracy of Queen Dowager Maharani Kumudini (1844) 


History of Manipur had a number of remarkable queens and queen mothers who 
played crucial role in the politics of the royai court of the kingdom. We have the 
records of heroic history of queen Yabirok, the mother of Nongda Lairen Pakhangba, 
the founder of the Ningthouja dynasty of the first century A.D. She made great 
efforts to make her son ascend the throne of the Kangla kingdom. We also hear the 
defence of the kingdom by queen Linthoingambi when it was attacked by the 
‘Tangkhul tribesmen in the absence of her husband, king Ningthoukhomba. There is 
also historical anecdote of the third queen of the great King Garibaniwaz named 
Gomti Devi being so powerful and influential that her name was inscribed in the 
gold and silver coins along with the name of the king. She forced the king to 
nominate her son as the ruler of the Kingdom. The queen of Maharaj Gambhir 
Singh, Maharani Kumudini Devi who gave birth to his only son Chandra Kirti Singh 
played an important role in the politics of the kingdom. Maharaja Gambhir Singh 
declared her as the “Maharani”. They performed the coronation ceremony together. 
When the Maharaja died at the age of 47, the queen was comparatively young with 
a two year old son as the Maharaja to look after. 


The Queen Dowager, Maharani Kumudini of Maisnam lineage was greatly 
concerned for the safety and stability of the throne of her son, Chandra Kirti Singh. 
She developed a mistrust and jealousy against the Regent, Nar Singh and his 
brother Senapati, Debendra Singh. She had a coterie of favourites including her 
relatives. She organized a conspiracy for the assassination of Regent Nar Singh. 
She failed and fled to Cachar. Nar Singh became the Maharaja of Manipur. Queen 
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Dowager Kumudini returned to Manipur in 1850 after the death of Nar Singh and 
capture of the throne by his son Maharaj Chandra Kirti Singh. She was given a high 
status; she enjoyed great influence; her advice and words were valued by the king. 
She survived Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh, who died in 1886. The Queen Dowager 
was a powerful woman adept in court intrigues, powerful in social and cultural life 
of the kingdom. Her love for her son, his security and prosperity deserve praise and 
appreciation. She ought to be given a place in the male dominated political life of 
Manipur. 


Prince Nabin’s attempt of assassination of Nar Singh 


The royal chronicle clearly records the attempt made by a prince named Nabin, 
a descendent of Garibaniwaz on the life of Regent Nar Singh. The chronicle recorded 
the event, “On Saturday, the 8 day of Wakching (27" January, 1844), when 
Yubaraj was listening to the reading of Shri Bhagavad Gita in the Krishna Temple 
of Brindabanchandra, at 5 O’clock in the dusk, Prince Nabin cut the right arm of the 
royal prince by sword. Prince Nabin and other assailants were 53 in number. Prince 
Nabin was locked up at the northern door and finished off. Queen Dowager fled to 
Cachar. Chandra Kirti Singh ruled as king for ten years. Those who were involved, 
namely, Haobam Kantri, Shri Keisha Nongthonbam, Shri Khumpong Menjor, Shri 
Konchetpa Keirungpa, Maisnam Hajari Khendamba, Huirongba Dohar, Yumnapa 
Kishore along with their father and children were banished.* This Chronicle confirms 
the role of Prince Nabin in the assassination attempt on Nar Singh, flight of the 
Maharaja and his mother to Cachar and punishment of the conspirators. 


On the next day of the incident, (28 January, 1844) Regent Nar Singh wrote a 
personal letter to Political Agent, Captain George Gordon who was not present on 
the day of the attempt to murder Nar Singh. The letter was written in Manipuri in 
Bengali script. The letter runs as follows : 


“At dusk on the evening of Saturday, the 8" day of this moon (27" January) some 
evil disposed persons headed by Prince Nabin took up arms and attacked and 
slightly wounded me while hearing (listening) the scripture (Hindoo) read in the 
chapel (temple). With the Prince two men were apprehended. The rest of the 
conspirators have not yet been taken. Major Eroiba and senior Subedar Saiby 
(Pahila) have been sent in quest of them. Further the Maharaja (Chandra Kirti) and 
Maharaja’s mother taking alarm have concealed themselves and I am taking enquires 
for them. It will be well for you to be on your ground. Magh. 10", 1765 (January, 28" 
1844).° 


Regent Nar Singh prima facie reported the attempt of assassination by Prince 
Nabin and pointed the finger of suspicion to Maharaja Chandra Kirti and his 
mother (He did not describe her as Maharani but simply called her mother of king, 
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Ningthou Pokpi). Major William McCulloch, writing fifteen years after incident and 
during the life time of the Maharani Queen Dowager and Maharaja Chandra Kirti 
miade the following observation in 1858. 


“Nar Singh conducted the duties voluntarily imposed on himself with ability and 
firmness, and preserved the guddee for the infant Raja against the attempts of 
vurious princes to wrest it from him. But the more the regent evinced his fitness to 
1ule, the more was he hated by the young Raja’s mother who looked on him as an 
obstacle to her ambition which ought to be removed. Accordingly in covert with her 

she planned a conspiracy to murder the regent, which in January, 1844, she 
ultempted to carry into effect. The regent was set upon in the evening worship, and 
nuurrowly escaped with his life, after having been severely wounded. Some of the 
conspirators were apprehended and the Rani fearing the consequences of the 
miscarriage of her plot, fled from the country, taking her son the Raja with her. This 
{lizht was considered an abdication, and the guddee was taken possession of by Nar 
‘uingh who governed the country until his death in 1850”.!° 


McCulloch was the first person to accuse Maharani Kumudini of being a conspirator 
lor the throne of Manipur. He considered the flight of the Maharaja and his mother 
whom she addressed Rani made the throne as vacant. The royal chronicle records 
(he request made by the religious leaders, pandits and political leaders to Nar Singh 
10 ascend the throne of Manipur. Actually Gordon made the enquiry into the matter 
und reported the involvement of the Queen in the conspiracy. 


Maharaja Nar Singh on the throne of Manipur (1844) 


Tradition says, Nar Singh was unhappy at the flight of Maharaja Chandra Kirti 
‘ingh from the country. And he sent food and clothes for the fleeing mother and 
child; because Nar Singh had given his words to Maharaja Gambhir Singh to protect 
lim and throne of Manipur. He expressed his hesitancy to occupy the vacant throne. 


The involuntary flight of the minor Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh was considered 
us an abdication. And no throne could remain vacant. The prominent Brahmins 
urged Nar Singh to ascend the throne. The royal chronicle records this request to 
the Jubraj. “He was a prince who did not aspire for the highest royal post. He was a 
worshipper of Shri Radha Krishna, Shri Brinabanchandra, Shri Jagannath, Shri 
Chaitanya, Nityai, Shri Visnu, Shri Madan Mohan, Shri Mahaprabhu, and a performer 
of nine bhakti (devotion)”. It is further recorded that “the Brahman, Vaisnavs, Patra 
Mantri (ministers) requested him to ascend the throne as the throne being left 
vacant being against the royal tradition and custom; Shri Manipur Purandan Shri 
Nar Singh Maharaja ascended the throne”.'! There are points of divergence on the 
conspiracy of the Queen Dowager. After the return of her son to the throne of 
Manipur, opinion must been made to change on her role in the conspiracy. Robert 
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Brown, a Political Agent published his Statistical Account of Manipur in 1874. He 
brought out the issue of the conspiracy. He gave the Manipuri version or the local 
version. He wrote, 


“They say that the plot to murder Nar Singh was entirely concocted by a prince 
named Nabin Singh who was the individual who struck down Nar Singh. The prince 
was at one time imprisoned and in jail by the order of Nar Singh; this he resented 
and swore to be revenged. On his release he obtained the fetters which had been 
used on him and swore that he would make a talwar (sword) with them, with which 
to slay Nar Singh. It is said that the Runi fled at once under the impression that Nar 
Singh had been killed and was no longer able to protect the young Raja. She also 
feared Debendra Singh, Nar Singh’s brother who had been against her and the 
Raja.”” 


There is another opinion given by a historian, J. Roy, based on a Bengali source 
in which the real conspirator was Debendra Singh, the younger brother of Nar 
Singh himself.*? He convinced Maharani Kumudini that Nar Singh would murder or 
drive away her and her son. The Maharani fell into the trap of Debendra Singh. She 
won over Thangal Singh, Paosang and Mantrimayum Nabin. Nabin Singh as suggested 
by Debendra Singh presented a plot to assassinate Nar Singh. Debendra Singh 
expected that if Nar Singh were killed, he would capture the throne. And if the plot 
failed, the blame could be on the Queen Dowager. These two opinions were heresays 
invented in the posterity. The historical fact was that the plot failed, the Maharaja 
and Queen Dowager fled. The people urged the popular Nar Singh to ascend the 
throne. His reign was a remarkably successful. 


William McCulloch and the Kuki Influx 


Maharaja Nar Singh had become the king of Manipur. Unfortunately the Political 
Agent Captain George Gordon died in December, 1844. He was succeeded by Captain 
William McCulloch, who was an assistant to the Political Agent. McCulloch was 
associated with Manipur affairs during the life time of Gordon. William McCulloch 
belonged to a distinguished family of Scotland. His father was a distinguished 
political economist of England. McCulloch had the intellectual merit of his father. 
McCulloch was the Political Agent from 1845 to 1862; then another term from 1863 
to 1867. He married a Manipuri Princess. He was fully aware of the history, politics, 
society and administration of Manipur. His “Account of the Valley of Munnipore and 
Surrounding Hills” published in 1859 is a brief but authoratative account of Manipur. 
He returned from retirement and served Manipur in 1867; he settled down in 
Shillong and lived till 1885. His advice on the Manipur affairs was sought even by 
great officers like Sir James Johnstone, the Political Agent in Manipur. 


The first problem faced by Maharaja Nar Singh was the problem of Kuki influx 
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11 Manipur. He requested Political Agent McCulloch to help him solve the problem. 
Nar Singh’s request marked the beginning of the British association with internal 
administration of Manipur. McCulloch was a competent Political Agent; he was too 
willing to expand the scope of the activities of the Political Agent. The solution of the 
Kuki problem was one of the great successes of William McCulloch. The problem of 
Kuki influx was deep rooted. It is essential to look at this problem historically. 
I\uki influx was a great ethnic phenomenon in the political and social history of 
Manipur. The Kukis drew the attention of the British government in the eighteenth 
century. In 1777, A.D. the Kukis first attacked the British subjects in Bengal during 
(he rule of Warren Hastings, the Governor General of Bengal. References are m::de 
\o “the Cucis or mountaineer of Tripua” in 1792, by Rawlins, in the Journal of 
Asiatik Research. Surgeon Mecrea in 1799 and J. Rennel, the Chief Engineer of 
Bengal called the Kukis as “a nation of hunters and mountaineers”. These writers 
were aware of their migration to Bengal, Tripura and Cachar. 


The royal chronicle refers to the two groups of tribes; Awang Hao: the northern 
tribes and Khagi Hao, southern tribes. The northern tribes were Nagas while the 
southern tribes were the Kukis. The Meitei name for the Kuki was Khongsai. The 
first reference to Khongsai in the history of Manipur was in 1786 A.D. as recorded in 
the Cheitharol Kumbaba. King Bhagyachandra Singh fought and defeated them. 
Khongsai was the name of an important clan of the Kukis to which they gave their 
name. According to their tradition, they had come to Manipur during the reign of 
King Khagemba in the seventeenth century. In the second half of the eighteenth 
century, they came in hordes. The reason for their movement into Tripura, Cachar 
ind Manipur was that the Lushais (Mizo) pushed them out of the Chin Hills of 
Burma. The Chins further pushed the Lushais out of the Chin Hills; and the Lushais 
came to the present habitat known as Mizoram. The Kuki immigration directly 
disturbed the peaceful indigenous inhabitants in the south western part of Manipur 
inhabited by the Rongmei Nagas whom the Khongsai called Milong or Mirong. 
‘here was a strong resistance of the Rongmei Nagas against the Lushais and Kukis. 
The oral tradition of their fight against the southern raiders was quite reliable. 


R.B. Pemberton wrote about the Kuki immigration into Manipur in his report of 
1835. He observed that from the accounts of the Kupooee tribe (Rongmei N aga), that 
the Kookees (Kukis) were advancing towards the north. And they have established 
(hemselves in the western ranges. When Pemberton visited Kala Naga village 


(Oinamlong) in 1825 during the Burmese war, he learnt of the Lushai and Kuki 
raids in Rongmei villages. 


During the reign of Gambhir Singh, attempts were made to check the Kuki 
immigration as they disturbed the Nagas. Gambhir Singh and Nar Singh went out 
in several expeditions against the Kuki raids. In the Rongmei Naga tradition of 
defence against the Lushai and Kuki hordes, two places stood out quite prominently, 
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the first was the river Duigai identified with the Tuivai as the traditional boundary 
between the Rongmei Naga and Lushai country. The second was the village of 
Montha which was a flourishing village and turned out to be the main base of 
migration to the south and resistance against the Kukis. 


Gambhir Singh and Nar Singh were fully aware of the menace of Kuki immigration. 
There was a mass scale exodus which could not be checked by sporadic fights in the 
forest covered mountains. Maharaja Nar Singh handed over the problem to Political 
Agent, McCulloch. Another Political Agent James Johnstone observed on the Kuki 
problem when he said, “The new immigrants began to cause anxiety about the year, 
1845, and soon poured into the hill tracts of Manipur in such numbers as to drive 
many of the older inhabitants (Naga tribe). Fortunately, the Political Agent (McCulloch) 
was a man well able to cope with the situation. Cool and resolute, he at once realized 
and faced the difficulty. Manipur in these days owing to internecine quarrels could 
have done nothing, and Raja Nar Singh gladly handed over the management of the 
new arrival to him”. 


McCullo realized that the Kukis were driven north by a more powerful tribe 
and the first objective was to secure for land. McCulloch settled the Kuki migrants 
in the tracts of the hills which they could inhabit. He allotted lands for cultivation 
and McCulloch planned that had Kuki presence would make Manipur boundary 
secure. McCulloch himself wrote that he advanced money from his own pocket to 
these landless migrants. He assigned duties to the Kuki settlers; some were recruited 
as irregular militia. Thus many thousands of Kukis were settled as peaceful subjects 
of Manipur. Yet McCulloch exercised control over them. 


William McCulloch was the father of Kuki settlements in Manipur hills which 
opened an era of ethnic tension between the old settlers, the Naga and the new 
comers. This was adopted as a policy of using the Kuki settlement as deterrents to 
the Nagas who were not friendly toward the Manipur state. By settling the Kukis, 
McCulloch created a tussle between the two for the control of land and resources, 
rivers and forests. The Nagas were permanent dwellers with great attachment to 
their villages, while the Kukis as Johnstone said were under despotic chiefs and 
moved into new lands and disturbed the Naga. On McCulloch’s advice, the Kukis 
were recruited to Kuki Irregulars, a regiment in Manipur army. When the Kuki 
influx was being solved, the Lushai made fresh attacks on the southern and western 
part of Manipur. Despite this policy of settlement of the Kukis as the subjects of 
Manipur the Kuki raiders continued to attack many Naga villages in the western 
hills. The chronicle records the Kuki attacks on Rongmei villages of Oinamlong, 
Mukti Khullen, Nungadang and other villages. The destruction of Montha by the 
Lushais in 1853 was a great tragedy of the Rongmei Nagas. McCulloch continued to 
face the problems of the Lushai, Kuki and Kamhow from across the southern 
frontier, from the Chin Hills. 
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Administration of Maharaj Nar Singh 


Maharaj Nar Singh was the alter-ego of Maharaj Gambhir Singh. Their brotherhood 
in liberation war and restoration of Manipur to her glory was well known. Maharaj 
Gambhir Singh used to tell his court that Nar Singh had the same quality of head 
and heart like himself. His achievement as a soldier and administrator as Gambhir 
Singh was well known. His sixteen years rule as a regent and monarch of Manipur, 
Nar Singh demonstrated his military abilities, administrative capacity, his spiritual 
and humane mindset and the statesmanship. 


Gambhir Singh restored the administrative machinery. Nar Singh also continued 
the works of Gambhir Singh. Nar Singh performed the duties of an administrator as 
a Senapati (General), Yubaraj (Regent) and Maharaja (King) of Manipur. He had a 
court consisting of ministers in Hindu pattern, the Patra Mantris. The Famdons, 
who were the traditional nobles functioned representing several divisions of the 
country, performing the duties assigned by the king. Below the monarch, there were 
the Yubaraj (crown prince) and Senapati (chief of the armed forces). The traditional 
nobles also attended the court holding different portfolios. The traditional heads of 
department like Wurungba (forestry), Lourungshang (settlement), Dolaipaba (Police) 
were referred to. He conducted the census of the population in 1837. 


Standing Army 


The state of Manipur had a militia based on Lallup system. With the British 
help, the Manipur Levy was established and it functioned as the standing army. Nar 
Singh as a Senapati managed the Manipur Levy with direction from King Gambhir 
Singh. He was a Senapati from 1825 to 1834 till the death of Gambhir Singh. The 
Manipur Levy was abolished by the British who withdrew their support of arms and 
salaries for the troops. Nar Singh as the Regent and monarch converted the Manipur 
Levy as a standing army of Manipur. There was no more British officer, after the 
departure of Major F.J. Grant. The military establishment was commanded by 
Maharaja, Yubaraja and Senapati. Nar Singh as a Regent or Maharaja depended on 
the Senapati of the army. His brother Debendra was Senapati, later on Yubaraja 
and commanded the army as per directive of Nar Singh. 


The military forces was divided into regiments known as Tuli, as established by 
Gambhir Singh. The military hierarchy was in the ranks of Menjor, Poila, Kut, 
Subedar, Havildar, Awandar and sepoys. The standing army of Nar Singh retained 
the English weaponry, the canons, the muskets and the traditional weapons, sword, 
spear and shield. The army was divided into infantry which was the biggest arm of 
the armed force, the cavalry, and the elephant. The artillery was developed. The 
cavalry and elephants were strengthened during his time. 


The polity of Manipur was based on the integration of the civil and military 
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functions. An official performed the dual function of the civil and military works. © 
Nar Singh retained the offices like Rajakhowa and Hazari which were introduced by 
former king, Bhagyachandra. The King of Manipur combined in himself the function 
of the head of the state (Ningthou or Maharaja), the function of tne head of the 
religion or chief priest, the military commander and civil administrator. 


Religious Activities 


Theocracy was maintained. The king maintained the temple of Govindaji which 
was constructed by Maharaja Nar Singh. He also worshipped the traditional royal 
deity Pakhangba. The state had two departments; one was called the Pandit Loishang 
(department of royal priest and astrologers) which was very active during Nar 
Singh’s rule, the other was the Brahma Sabha, presided over by a Babyasthakari to 
look after the religious regulation of Hinduism. The Brahmans were the members of 
the Sabha. They were very powerful. When Nar Singh refused to occupy the vacant 
throne, the religious heads successfully persuaded him to ascend the throne. There 
was reference to Navaratna (nine jewels) among the Brahmans. 


Lallup 


The Lallup was in force; it was a feudal service of 10 days out of forty days 
rendered by a subject of the kingdom between 17 years to 60 years. During Nar 
Singh’s time, the tribal labour was used for the construction of many roads the 
greatest of which was the Cachar road and dredging of the rivers and cleansing of 
canals and moats. Tributes were introduced on those villages near the trade routes 
only. There were many instances of the exemption of Lallup services to distinguished 
persons. 


Manipur had the department of Tanyeisang, (To beat the bell or gong to announce 
the time). The British officials presented a clock made in London to Nar Singh. He 
started to keep the clock on the English system of time keeping: Hour — minute and 
second: morning and evening. For this one Subedar was appointed to look after the 
keeping of time, in the Ghari Loisang (Ghari = Clock: Loisang = Department). It 
revolutionised the whole system of record keeping. 


Cheitharol Kumbaba (Royal Chronicle) Rewritten 


During the Burmese conquest and unstable situation the writing of the royal 
chronicle was not maintained. Nar Singh ordered the rewriting of the Cheitharol 
Kumbaba. It was carried out by a team of astrologers, and the scholars were 
rewarded. The scholars were Naoremcha Narayani, Hijamcha Budhicha, Naoremcha 
Budhichandra, Naoremcha Tulananda, and Thangching Shyampurna who actually 
wrote. During his reign, the practice of listening to the reading of Hindu scriptures 
particularly Srimat Bhagavat was in vogue. The reading of Bhagavat was completed 
in 15 years and it was celebrated. The scholars wrote a book in Manipur, Tilain 
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luinda Nar Singh, (Nar Singh at the battle of Tilain). This was an account of heroic 
decd of Nar Singh in the battle of Tilain in Cachar during the Burmese war. There 
was one incident in which one writer Nongthonba Thang Hanjaba was beaten in the 
market for not using the word “Shri” in the name of the Maharaja. 


Maharaja Nar Singh was a religious king. He was a follower and devotee of Lord 
Krishna in the form of Shri Govindajee, which was the deity of the king. The royal 
«hronicle describes him in hyperbolic terms. It describes him as Asuryamente (one 
who is liberated for the ways of truth or love of power), worshipper of Shri Radha 
Krishna, Shri Brindabanchandra, Shri Jagannath, Shri Chaitanya, Nityai, Shri 
Vaisnu, Shri Madan Mohan and Shri Mahaprabhu. He performed the worship of the 
deities with devotion everyday. He used to rise everyday before dawn, take his 
ublutions and say his prayers. He had the darshan of Govindaji (waving of lights 
lw fore the Image before dawn), and sandhyarti (the waving of light at dusk). He held 
nessions of Kirtan singing (in the glory of God) during ekadashis (eleventh day of the 
full-moon or new moon). 


He reconstructed a new brick temple of Govindajee in 1846 at the Kangla Fort to 
fulfill the wish of the late Maharaja Gambhir Singh who desired to construct a 
\omple of Govindajee. He always welcomed the visit of holy men from India to his 
country. He offered them charities and gifts. Several Brahmins settled in Manipur. 
!le introduced the Hindu festival of Jalakeli. He regularly performed festivals like 
Kathajatra and dance drama like Kalidaman and Nauka Khela in the capital of 
Laingthaban. 


He always welcomed the British visitors. There were frequent exchange of gifts 
between him and the Political Agent McCulloch, who presented a beautiful horse 
und horse cart. Several exotic animals were brought from Calcutta. 


Mera Haochongba: The Festival of Hill Tribes 


The King organized a festival of the hill tribes who were under the rule of the 
kingdom. The Cheitharol Kumbaba gives the first occurrence or organization of the 
Ilaochongba festival on 26 November, 1847. On that day, at the order of Maharaja 
Nar Singh, 100 guns were fired to celebrate the festival. It is not known when this 
festival was started. Nar Singh is recorded to have organized the Haochongba 
festival in a grand scale. 3 sepoys were hurt in firing the guns. Major McCulloch 
who was the Political Agent observes on the festival “At the Hauchong, the different 
tribes of hill people subject to Munnipore compete with one another in feats of 
apility and strength. The sports of the day conclude with a feast ... which were 
supplied with plenty of spirit”. The Haochongba became very popular during the 
reign of Maharaj Chandrakirti Singh in the nineteenth century. It was the festival 
of the hill tribes invited by the king. They expressed that loyalty of participating in 
the festival for peace and harmony. 
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Maharaj Nar Singh was a generous king, who had liberal outlooks toward his 
subjects. His last days were full of the Kuki raids, the invasion of ambitious princes 
and anxiety about Maharaj Chandra Kirti Singh. The chronicle records many 
superstitious incidents and rumors for the coming end of the Maharaja. 


In 1850, there was a great outbreak of cholera. In 1840 there was the epidemic of 
small pox in which 6000 persons died. A large number of men died due to cholera. 
Maharaja Nar Singh also suffered from cholera, and after a short sickness, he died 
on 10" April, 1850. He reigned for six years. He died at the age of fifty eight years. 
He was cremated at Manglen, the royal cremation ground inside the Kangla Fort. 
With the death of Nar Singh, the era of post-Burmese conquest of Manipur came to 
an end. The reconstruction of Manipur was completed and Manipur was restored to 
her ancient glory. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh (1850-1886) 


(Chandra Kirti Singh was the only son of Maharaja Gambhir Singh by Maharani 
Kumudini of the Maisnam lineage which was quite an influential family in the 
kingdom. He was born in 1832. At the death of his father, prince Chandra Kirti 
Singh was a minor of two years. He was coronated as the Maharaja of Manipur; his 
mother was declared as the Queen Dowager. Senapati Nar Singh about whom a lot 
had been written in the previous chapter, was promoted to that of crown prince, the 
Yubaraj who was made the Regent to administer the country during the minority of 
Chandra Kirti. His mother, the Queen Dowager was a past master of the intrigues 
in the royal court of Manipur. She suspected that Regent Nar Singh would one day 
usurp the throne of Manipur from her minor son. The above narrative had dealt 
with the failure of her conspiracy to dethrone Nar Singh and her flight from 
Manipur. The flight was regarded as a voluntary abdication of the throne by the 
Maharaja. And Regent Nar Singh was pressurized by the British and the Brahmin 
scholars, some say, the people to ascend the throne in September, 1844. Chandra 
Kirti Singh was only 12 years. In Cachar, he put himself under the protection of the 
British government. The British Superintendent of Cachar gave the protection to 
the fugitive king and his mother and gave a monthly pension of Rs. 100/- to them 
from the Kabaw Valley compensation money. But he did not give any political help 
to Chandra Kirti. Finding no help from the British authorities in Cachar, Queen 
Kumudini proceeded to Gauhati where Francis Jenkins, a former friend of her 
husband was the Commissioner of Assam. She requested Commissioner Jenkins to 
intervene in the matter. Jenkins who was fully aware of the stand of the government 
of India and the recognition already granted to Maharaj Nar Singh, avoided the 
issue and referred the matter to Political Agent, Captain William McCulloch who 
succeeded Captain Gordon as the Political Agent in Manipur McCulloch had consistently 
supported Maharaja Nar Singh. Failing to get any help from Francis Jenkins, 
Queen Kumudini and former Maharaj Chandra Kirti returned to Cachar. They 
spent nearly six years waiting for the opportunity to return to Manipur till the 
death of Maharaj Nar Singh in 1850. 
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Maharaja Nar Singh had fifteen queens and many sons; but he did not permit 
any of his sons to succeed him. He was always aware of his promise given to 
Maharaj Gambhir Singh to ensure the safety of Chandra Kirti Singh. Immediately 
after his death, Yubaraj Debendra Singh, the younger brother of Nar Singh ascended 
the throne of Manipur. From all accounts, Debendra Singh was neither an able 
administrator nor a popular prince in his relation to the sons of Nar Singh and the 
population. Debendra Singh was quite active during the short reign of his elder 
brother in the military subjugation of the Kuki infiltrators. He was very fond of 
hunting, particularly the catching of wild elephants for the royal stable. Debendra 
Singh was on the throne of Manipur for three months. His short reign was full of 
political instability and uncertainty. The sons of Nar Singh fled the country to 
extend help to Chardra Kirti Singh in Cachar who was 18 years of age to reoccupy 
the throne which was his by right, which was by a misjudgment of his mother, 
deprived of him. 


The accession of Debendra Singh, according to the British sources was due to the 
desire of the late king, Maharaja Nar Singh, while the local tradition tells a 
different story. Nar Singh, on his death bed desired that Chandra Kirti Singh 
should succeed him but the ex-Maharaja was not available in the capital and that 
Nar Singh died so suddenly due to the epidemic. Political Agent, William McCulloch 
who was friendly to both Nar Singh and Debendra Singh, supported the latter as the 
new king of Manipur. He recommended to the authorities in Calcutta to grant 
recognition to Debendra Singh. McCulloch who was following a precedent of supporting 
a ruler in occupation of the throne in 1844, went to the extent of asking for the 
detention of ex-Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh in Cachar and restrained him from 
possible move to capture the throne of Manipur Actually, Chandra Kirti was arrested 
by the British authority; however he managed to escape from their detention. On 
the ground, the sons of Nar Singh extended support to Chandra Kirti Singh who 
invaded Manipur, against Debendra Singh. There was a popular support of the 
people to Chandra Kirti Singh in his struggle against Debendra Singh. As R.K. 
Jhaljit Singh, wrote, “Every Manipuri remembered how Gambhir Singh expelled 
the Burmese from Manipur.”! A grateful nation stood by his son, Chandra Kirti 
Singh, who was already a king and who lost the throne due to somebody’s fault. 


Chandra Kirti Singh and the three sons of Nar Singh marched from Silchar to 
Manipur and occupied Langthabal, the capital of the kingdom established by his 
late father, Gambhir Singh. He occupied the old capital for five days; and the people 
flocked to his support. He proceeded from Langthabal to the Kangla Fort, the 
capital of the kingdom. Debendra Singh who was weak and not sure of his strength 
and support of the people fled the kingdom after a brief rule of three months. He 
took shelter in Cachar and the western hills of Manipur where he made concerted 
efforts to dethrone the young king, Chandra Kirti Singh who ascended the throne 
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und became the king for the second time on 12 July, 1850 at the age of 19 years. 
Mcanwhile, due to the quick change in the political atmosphere in favour of the new 
hing, William McCulloch withdrew his support from Debendra Singh. It was an 
ony of fate that eleven days after his flight from Manipur, the letter of recognition 
lor Debendra Singh as the Maharaja of Manipur, for which Political Agent recommended 
reached Imphal. It had lost its relevance. The letter was neither made public and 
wor was acted on by the Political Agent. 


The Question of Recognition and Guarantee to Chandra Kirti Singh 


Chandra Kirti Singh, by his bold action, had become the de facto Maharaja of 
Manipur. But the British authorities were hostile towards him, they withheld the 
ranting of recognition to him. And on the recommendation of Political Agent, the 
payment of the Kabaw Valley compensation money was also withheld. Naturally, 
(he young Maharaja was greatly annoyed; he talked of a military action over the 
Kabaw Valley issue. The British, it appears, looked on this matter differently. They 
were aware of the nexus between the Maharaja and the Angami Nagas who were 
lishting against the British expeditions. The British realized the futility of sending 
«xpeditions to the Angami country and they were desirous of changing this policy 
during the time of Lord Dalhousie, the Governor General of British India. For all 
practical purposes, a king of Manipur to be the king of his own country did not 
require any recognition from the Governor General of British India, nor from the 
court of the Directors of the East India Company. However, as a historical precedent, 
(:ambhir Singh was recognized as the king of Manipur by the Burmese king by the 
‘Treaty of Yandabo 1826 and the accession of Nar Singh in 1844 was guaranteed by 
(he Political Agent Captain McCulloch. 


Therefore the recognition of Chandra Kirti Singh had arisen. The opinion of 
Captain William McCulloch, the Political Agent was not clear. Actually, he 
recommended Debendra Singh to be recognized as the king. But Debendra Singh 
could not defend his gadi and fled to Cachar. And Chandra Kirti Singh had occupied 
the throne. Regarding the so-called nexus between Maharaj Chandra Kirti and the 
Angami Nagas, it may be recalled that since the conquest of Kohima in 1833 by 
Maharaja Gambhir Singh there was a cordial relation between the Angami N agas 
and Manipur. According to Sir James Johnstone, the Angami Nagas thought that 
Manipur were more powerful than the British. Visir Sanyu, a Naga historian tells 
us that the Angamis learnt the art of making gunpowder from the Manipuris or 
purchased them from Manipur.’ Moreover, Chandra Kirti Singh did not formally 
request for a recognition. It was true that Chandra Kirti Singh extended military 
help to the Angami Nagas. The consultation between McCulloch and the Governor 
(General was a unilateral discussion. Lord Dalhousie wrote that it was futile on the 
part of the British to intervene in the internal affairs of the Nagas. And he desired 
10 follow a policy of non-interference in the Naga affairs. In a minute, Lord Dalhousie 
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laid down the new policy towards the Nagas and Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh. He 
laid down the policy of non-interference towards the independent Angami Nagas. 
And he warned the Maharaja of Manipur to restrain from the indulgence to help the 
Angami Nagas. He also administered a rebuke to the king that the throne of 
Manipur was dependent on the support of the Government of India. He wrote in his 
minute of 20 February, 1851. “It will be expedient to remind the Rajah of Manipur 
that existence of his state depends on a word from the government of India...the 
word on which the existence of his state depends will be spoken and its existence 
will be put an end”.® 


Lord Dalhousie acted beyond what he wrote in his Minute. He directed Captain 
William McCulloch to make a public avowal of the protection of the Maharaja 
Chandra Kirti Singh as a protected king under the government of the East India 
Company. Protection was announced in public and unilaterally to insure security to 
the throne of Chandra Kirti Singh and political stability to the kingdom. According 
to this declaration; Manipur became a protected state in the eye of the British East 
India Company. This status was granted unilaterally. This protection enjoined on 
the British authorities to fight against any conspiracy or raids on Manipur to 
dethrone Chandra Kirti Singh. Pursuant to this policy directive of Lord Dalhousie, 
Political Agent McCulloch extended the full support to Maharaja Chandra Kirti 
Singh. It heralded a period of close Anglo-Manipur relation throughout the reign of 
this ruler. 


Alexander Mackenzie writing in 1884 explained that Manipur was a protected 
state. There was no bilateral agreement like the treaty between the kingdom of 
Cachar ard the East India Company in 1823 (during David Scott’s time). It was 
simply a unilateral action which was taken advantage of by Lord Lansdowne in the 
dispute over the status of Manipur in the aftermath of the Anglo-Manipur War of 
1891. 


From the British point of view, Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh was a protected 
king and it was incumbent on them to defend him against any conspiracy or any 
rebellion against him. On the ground, Manipur was an ally of the British Government. 
And after the passage of Indian Panel Code in 1862 (effective from 1* January of the 
year), a clear cut status was ascribed to Manipur by the interpretation of the section 
125 of the Indian Penal Code, which states. “Whoever wages war against the 
Government of any Asiatic power in alliance or at peace with the Queen or attempts 
to wage such a war or abets the waging of such war shall be punished with 
transportation for life, to which fine may be added or with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to seven years to which fine may be added 
or with fine”. The section empowered the British Government to punish whoever 
indulging in conspiracy or rebellion against Chandra Kirti Singh. 
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(Chandra Kirti Singh on the Throne of Manipur 


After ascending the throne of Manipur, Chandra Kirti Singh tried to appoint his 
allies, the sons of late Maharaja Nar Singh, to important posts in the court. He 
appointed a son of Nar Singh, named Bhubon Singh as the Yubaraj and the post of 
“enapati was given to Angou alias Sekhar Singh alias Setu, a son of Nar Singh. 
Within less than a fortnight Angou Senapati raised a standard of rebellion with the 
lily of his elder brother, the Yubaraj. The rebellion was suppressed; the rebel 
leaders fled to Cachar. Thus within a month the alliance of Chandra Kirti Singh 
with the sons of Nar Singh who stood against their uncle Debendra Singh broke up. 
lus was what was feared by Political Agent McCulloch. 


In the absence of the Senapati and the Yubaraj, Chandra Kirti followed a policy 
uf accommodation towards the descendents of former Maharajas, Labanyachandra 
‘ungh and Chourjit Singh. He appointed Prince Sajou, a grandson of Labanyachandra 
an the Senapati. After the death of prince Sajou, one Dharmasetu Singh a son of 
Maharaja Chourjit Singh was appointed the Senapati of Manipur. Senapati Dharmasetu 
was a capable military official. He had six sons and all of them supported the 
Maharaja. Chandra Kirti Singh appointed his elder sister, married to a minister, 
(‘hingakham Nongthomba and who was popularly known as Chingakham Ongbi as 
(he Yuvaraja. The Cheitharol Kumbaba records this event and the editors made a 
commentary on the historical precedent in which a princess was given the charge of 
Yubaraj and the worship of Shri Brindabanchandra (Lord Krishna) was entrusted to 
ler. The worship of the deity was done by the crown princes in the past. When his 
lirst son, Sanahal was born, he was immediately appointed the Yubaraj. The prince 
wis named Surchandra Singh. 


War of succession at the accession of a new king on the throne of Manipur was a 
frequent historical phenomenon in the century since the abdication of late Maharaja 
ishagyachandra Singh in 1798. Chandra Kirti Singh faced these challenges to this 
(hrone immediately after his accession or even after the British declaration of 
recognition and protection of the Maharaja. 


The first rebellion was suppressed. And the rebels fled to Cachar which was the 
asylum of the Manipuri princes conspiring against the throne of Chandra Kirti 
Singh. The second invasion to Manipur was engineered by the former Maharaja 
Debendra Singh, who took shelter in the Oinamlong hills and Cachar. In October 
1850, Debendra Singh who was given shelter at Manipuri Bari, by the British 
Superintendent of Cachar, conspired an invasion of Manipur with the help of his 
followers. The Sylhet Light Infantry Battalion was instructed to prevent the Ex- 
Maharaja from invading Manipur. He refused to comply. There was an encounter 
between Debendra Singh’s followers and the British troops. Despite some casualties 
of death and injury Debendra Singh crossed into Manipur territories. He recruited 
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tribal supporters from the Kala Naga Hills. He invaded Manipur Valley in November. 
But he failed and he was compelled to flee to Cachar again through the Kala Naga 
hills in the end of November, 1850. The British authorities changed their stand 
after the recognition and protection of Chandra Kirti Singh. Debendra Singh was 
advised by the British to stop in the conspiracy against Chandra Kirti Singh. 
Debendra Singh was restrained and put under surveillance. He was deported to 
Sylhet and later to Dacca. He was popularly known as Dacca Taba (One who stayed 
at Dacca) and he was also called in the royal chronicle as Ningthem Chenkhiba (a 
fugitive prince: a fleeing prince). His regnal name was Manik Nunglen Khomba. He 
was given a pension of Rs. 70/- from the Kabaw compensation. Later on he was }j 
shifted to Sylhet where he died in 1871. Debendra Singh had a very short reign of 3 
months; he left behind 96 queens and a large number of sons. However, he was not 
destined to return to power. His sons and Nar Singh’s son and descendents of former 
Maharaja continued to conspire against Chandra Kirti Singh. 


In 1851, the sons of Debendra and Nar Singh made a plan to invade Manipur. | 
The princes are recorded in the royal chronicle “as Prince Khomdon Yubaraj, Prince 
Bhubon Singh, prince Leimaram Taba, prince Khunjaoba, prince Pushkar, prince | 
Sangoitaba”. They were faced by Senapati Sajou with troops at Keinou. There was a | 
battle at the foot hill of Fuballa. The rebel leaders, prince Khomdon and prince 
Leimaram Taba were killed. Prince Pushkar and some rebels were captured at 
Fuballa. This invasion also failed. 


In 1852, another invasion led by sons of Maharaja Modhuchandra and Marjit 
namely, Prince Nawal Singh, Prince Pheiraba, Prince Kanhai Singh came. The 
Manipur army defended the invading force at Leitonjam village near the hills of 
Deity Khoiriphaba. Nawal Singh and Pheiraba were sons of Modhuchandra. Nawal 
Singh was an elderly and informed man. He was quite active among the Manipuri 
population of Cachar and Sylhet. He was a very knowledgeable prince well versed in 
history, religion and politics of Manipur. He was respected as a guru by the Manipuri 
population. He was under the survillance of the Superintendent of Cachar. In the 
battle, Nawal Singh and Pheiraba were captured; Kanhai Singh fled to Cachar with | 
some soldiers. The Political Agent chased these men with 150 troops. Nawal Singh’s 
conspiracy failed. Now the British troops openly defended Maharaja Chandra Kirti. 
Nawal Singh died in the same year in Manipur. 


In 1862, a prince named Maipak, a descendent of King Garibaniwaz, a grandson | 
of Anantasai, led another force from Cachar to invade Manipur. Cachar authorities | 
were keeping 44 Bn. Sylhet Light Infantry to watch him. But he eluded and came 
down in Manipur valley. His troops attacked the palace. There was fighting there 
throughout the night. Earlier, Maipak, assisted by his brother prince Keipha fought 
against the royal troops at Parengba village. He was confronted by the British 
troops. In the battle fought in the paddys field of Fayeng village, Maipak was | 
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iefented by Thangal Hajari and he was captured. Another four princes were captured. 
I'vince Keipha and his brothers fled to Cachar. The royal troops captured 33 prisoners. 
Muipak was put into prison and in chains. He died in 1864. Another prince named 
I'rince Nodiachand revolted in 1865. He was a son of Maharaj Chourjit Singh. He 
wn defeated but he was released. In 1865, Prince Kanhai Singh who participated in 
«number of conspiracies invaded Manipur with 200 followers. He left Cachar and 
1enched diri river. He was overtaken by the 33 Native Infantry who defeated 
Kunhai Singh. The last raid was in 1866. This was organized by a brother of 
l-bendra Singh. His name was Gokul Singh. He was defeated and he fled. In 1868, 
lw was caught in Cooch Bihar. He was tried by the British Government for waging 
war against Manipur which was an Aseatic country in alliance with the Queen 
iupress. He was sentenced to seven years imprisonment. He was put in the 
Hazaribagh Jail. By this time, the British support for Chandra Kirti was confirmed. 


Manipur and the Great Revolt of 1857 


The Great Revolt of 1857 had its fall out in the kingdom of Manipur. There was 
no mutiny or the rebellion of the Indian troops against the British in Manipur. The 
kingdom of Manipur was outside the pale of the British Empire. However, the 
Indian mutineers had a great sympathy from the Manipuris of Cachar which was a 
part of the British India. The leader of the Manipuris supporting the Indian mutineers 
was a popular prince, a son of a former ruler, Maharaja Chourjit Singh. It is of 
interest how the court of Manipur looked at the revolt. The royal chronicle records 


“The Hindus destroyed the Firingis; five guns were fired to announce that they 
(mutineers) were likely to come to the Meitei country”. (Firingis meant the British. 
The word ‘Firing’, perhaps of Persian origin, was used in India to mean the Portuguese; 
uit it came to mean all modern Europeans.) 


The Great revolt started in May, 1857 when the Indian soldiers of the 3 Native 
Cavalry of the East India Company Government, based at Meerut in the western 
\Ittar Pradesh revolted against the British on 10", May, 1857. The mutineers or the 
rebels marched to Delhi and declared the Mughal Emperor, Bahadur Shah Zafar as 
(heir Emperor. And the rebellion spread all over northern India. Earlier, an emotive 
incident, happened, in which an Indian soldier, named Mangal Pandey beat up a 
ritish officer of the Bengal Army. He was arrested and sentenced to death. This 
incident caused a great stir throughout the Indian Army. The revolt mood spread to 
other parts of Bengal and eastern India. In November, 1857, the sepoys of the 3 
companies of 34 Battalion of the Native Infantry based at Chittagong in east 
Bengal revolted. The plan of the mutineers appeared to be to march north towards 
the North East in Tripura, Cachar and Sylhet. The British did not expect any 
trouble of their sepoys in the north eastern frontier. The projected rebellion in the 
Upper Assam also failed with the arrest of one Assamese leader Maniram Dewan in 
Calcutta. He was sentenced to be hanged. 
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The sepoys marched north towards Sylhet through the dense jungles of Tripura 
and western Tripura and western Cachar. They sent their agents to spread their 
message of driving the British from India. The mutineers met a Manipuri prince to 
whom was offered the leadership of the rebels. The name of the prince was Ranjit 
Singh or Narendrajit Singh nicknamed Sana Chahi Ahum (Prince Three Years). He 
was so called because, there was a myth that he was in nis mother’s womb for three 
years. This myth was recorded by E.W. Dun in his Gazetteer of Manipur,’ and was 
popularized by B. Kullachandra Sharma, in his “Sana Chahi Ahum” — A Meitei 
patriotic prince.® 


He was the youngest son of late Maharaja Chourjit Singh. He was born in 1818 
in Sonaimukh. And his father, the Maharaja was detained by the British at Sylhet 
on payment of a pension of one hundred rupees. He grew up at Sonaimukh under the 
care of his mother. His father, Maharaja Chourjit Singh was shifted from Sylhet to 
Nadia where he died in 1828. Prince Narendrajit Singh was well educated in 
martial arts and traditional state craft of the Meitei monarchy. Throughout the 
reign of his uncles’ Gambhir Singh and Nar Singh, he was not involved in any of the 
conspiracies indulged by other royal princes. He kept social contact with the Manipuri 
people in Cachar, Tripura, Sylhet and Dacca. He was inspired by the mission of the 
soldier rebels, the independence of the people of India by driving out the British. 
The rebels were impressed by his personality and the quality of leadership. He knew 
the Bengali and the Hindusthani, and he communicated with the people very easily. 
Did Prince Narendrajit aspire for the throne of the Manipur? There was no indication 
available for such an objective. Did he and the mutineers try to invade Manipur? 
There was no organized invasion of Manipur, neither by him nor by the rebels. 
Manipur was not a British province. Narendrajit Singh was settled in Cachar with 
large family of seven wives. 


The Battle of Latoo (December, 1857) 


The British authorities in Sylhet, Cachar and Manipur took precaution against 
the movement of the rebels whose immediate objective was the control of Sylhet 
headquarters which was defended by the Sylhet Light Infantry. The rebels moved 
north ward from Tripura to the western Cachar and took shelter in the hills of 
Saraspur between Sylhet and Cachar border. The British troops of the Sylhet Light 
Infantry who were free from the influence of the mutineers tried to suppress the 
rebellion. They also tried to prevent the participation of the Manipuris and other 
sympathizers to join the revolt. The rebels and the Sylhet Light Infantry came with 
an open clash after 17 December, 1857 (perhaps around 19 & 20 December). In 
the initial fighting, the Sylhet Light Infantry got a serious drubbing from the rebels 
at the battle of Latoo. Their commandant Major Byngs was killed; his troops fought 
against the rebels. In this indecisive battle, the rebels and Prince Narendrajit Singh 
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withdrew into the jungles and moved towards the eastern Cachar-Manipur 
houndary. 


Meanwhile, in Manipur court, the Political Agent, Major William McCulloch 
sonvinced Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh, now 26 years old that the involvement of 
l’rince Narendrajit Singh in this revolt was an open threat to his throne. And the 
:ebellion was against the British Government; so as a friendly country Manipur 
should provide both political and military support to the British Government. Thus 
on the advice of the Political Agent, the court of Manipur decided to fight against the 
rebels whom the British condemned as the mutineers under the command of a 
Manipuri prince, Narendrajit Singh. It was clear that neither Prince Narendrajit 
‘singh intentionally invaded Manipur nor intended to occupy the throne occupied by 
Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh. He and his father late Maharaja Chourjit Singh 
suffered greatly at the hands of the British. He nurtured an anti-British feeling. He 
was given moral support by the disgruntled descendents of the former princes and 
Manipur residents of Cachar and Sylhet. On 15" January, 1858, the British 
‘superintendent of Cachar sent a report to Manipur that he had arrested six Manipuris 
who were supporting Prince Narendrajit Singh in the alleged invasion of Manipur. 
The report perhaps greatly influenced Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh who sent a 
vontingent of 600 Manipuri troops under the command of Major Longjamba Roma 
Singh against the rebels in the border areas of Jiribam. Major Longjamba Roma 
Singh was a competent army officer. He was a master of the martial arts of Manipur 
along with the British weaponry. It is said, he taught the Meitei martial arts to the 
legendary, Paona Brajabasi, the hero of the battle of Khongjom in the Anglo- 
Manipur War of 1891. A serious encounter between Roma Singh’s troops and that 
the Prince Narendrajit Singh occurred in the jungles of Jiribam in which Major 
toma Singh defeated the exhausted troops of Narendrajit Singh who was ultimately 
wounded. The arrest of Prince Narendrajit Singh as a war prisoner and the consequent 
trial created a tricky problem for Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh. 


The Maharaja knew the prince as a cousin. He understood that Narendrajit 
Singh did not invade Manipur. He was not after the throne of Manipur. He was the 
leader of the Indian sepoy rebels who were against the British rule in India. He did 
not commit the crime of treason against the king of Manipur. Political Agent W. 
McCulloch informed the Maharaja that Prince Narendrajit had acted against the 
Government of British India by supporting the rebel sepoys and that this prince 
was to be tried in the British court. On humanitarian ground, being his cousin 
relative, and on the legal ground of not committing treason against the state of 
Manipur, Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh was not in favour of trial of the prince in a 
British court. 


He wanted the trial to be held in Manipur itself. However, at the insistence of 
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the Political Agent and on the prompting, it was rumoured, of his mother, the Queen 
Dowager Maharani Kumudini Devi, Prince Narendrajit was to be handed over to 
the British. However the Maharaja pleaded that the prince should not be given a 
death sentence, and that his imprisonment should be kept in Manipur. 


Prince Narendrajit Singh was taken to Cachar and he was sentenced to life 
imprisonment in Andaman Islands. Then the whereabout of the prisoner prince was 
not known. It was rumoured that he escaped from the Andamans and returned to 
Madras. Later he was seen in Cachar, Sylhet and North Cachar. He turned into a 
wandering holy man, a Sadhu Baba at the Bhuvan hills in eastern Cachar. His 
death was not acknowledged by his relations and no funeral rites were performed. 
He had a mysterious disappearance in history. Prince Narendrajit Singh was the 
first Manipuri freedom fighter for India’s independence by participating in the 
Great Revolt of 1857 for which he suffered greatly. 


The British government also acknowledged the assistance of Maharaja Chandra 
Kirti Singh and his officers in the suppression of the Great Revolt. In 1859, the 
Maharaja was presented a robe of honour, a sword and a belt. Eight officers received 
Khilluts (gifts) from the British government. Menjor Roma Singh who did the actual 
fighting in the Jiri jungles was awarded the autiny medal. Further Political Agent 
R. Brown observes, “These gifts were expressive of the conduct of the raja and his 
officers during the mutiny.”® Historically speaking the relation between Manipur 
and the British India became closer. The British commitment to the protection of 
Manipur by them became quite strong. And Manipur’s commitment to the defence of 
British India was also strengthened. 


The Lushai Raids and the Problem of Kanhau Tribe 


The influx of the Kuki tribes in Manipur during the reign of Nar Singh was 
settled in a chain of Kuki villages which provided a great defence for the southern 
frontier of Manipur. Political Agent, Captain William McCulloch continued to be 
seized with the raids of the Lushais in the territory of Manipur. The influx was 
caused by the forceful pressure of the Lushai tribes on the weaker tribe, the Kukis 
(or Khongjais) and the Kanhaus. The Lushai raids into Manipur continued during 
the early period of the reign of Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh. He was confronted 
with their raids in the southern frontier of Manipur for nearly two decades till the 
British intervention in the form of a big expedition against the Lushai in 1871-72. 
The chronicles of Manipur, the reports of the Political Agents, McCulloch, Brown 
and Johnstone give rich information on the problems of the Lushai expedition, 
1871-72. Alexander Mackenzie’s History (1884) and Carey and Tuck’s Gazetteer of 
Chin Hills (1896) give supplementary information on this problem. 


The first Lushai raid occurred in 1844 during the reign of Maharaja Nar Singh. 
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Uhe Lushai chief, then, was Vonolal. The Lushais destroyed the Kuki villages who 
were taking shelter in the territory of Manipur. Nar Singh sent 500 soldiers to 
feat the Lushai who were ultimately driven out. The Lushai raided the Naga 
villages in Manipur. They attacked the Naga village of Montha in 1853. The Lushais 
were inimical towards a tribe of Chin Hills, known as Akam Hau or Kamhao or 
‘utis and Sokte. These names were to be known by Kanhau. They gave a great 
trouble to Manipur. The Lushai raids during Chandra Kirti Singh’s reign were 
‘elated to their raid in Cachar and Chittagong on the frontier of Bengal. The 
lushais had been raiding Kala Naga Thana in western Manipur. As noted above, 
Manipur’s soldiers put a check on the Lushai raids on Kala Naga village. The story 
woes like this, 500 Lushais raided the Thana, the Kala Naga Thana and surrounding 
Napa villages were destroyed. As mentioned in the previous paragraphs, Kala Naga 
wis known as Oinamlong. After 3 months, the Lushai committed another raid on 
Iwalii Naga. Manipur sent 300 armed men to defend Kala Naga which was strengthened. 
The Lushais attacked the thana for the third time. The Manipur forces counter 
ittiicked on the Lushais who were driven away. 10 Lushais were taken prisoners 
und imprisoned for four years. Nine prisoners escaped but were killed by the Kukis 
who were settled in Manipur. Then negotiation was started between Manipur and 
(he Lushai Chief Vonolel, who was the chief of Champhai. As a result, the Lushai 
prisoners who were captured by Manipur were released. And the Lushais promised 
nol to disturb Manipur. The Lushais kept their promise till 1868 when they broke 
(heir promise and made extensive raids on the Naga villages of Mukti, Nungadang 
and Kala Naga. Between 1869 and 1871 there were recorded several raids on 
Manipur. 


In 1872, the Lushai raids into Manipur, Cachar and Chittagong became very 
widespread. And the British government decided to send an expedition towards the 
lishais. The British sent two columns, Cachar and Chittagong columns. The British 
povernment asked the king of Manipur to send a force of 2000 sepoys in this 
expedition under two Manipur army Menjors, Menjor Sougaijam Balaram and 
Menjor Kangabam. They were accompanied by Major General Nuthall, the Political 
Agent. The Manipur expeditionary forces proceeded to Chibu, a boundary village 
between Manipur and Lushai country. In this expedition Manipur’s Maharaja asked 
the Kanhau chief not to be involved in a hostile engagement. Manipur army was 
«ncamped at Chibu camp. A negotiation was made between the Lushai chief and 
Manipur forces. An inscription was raised at Chibu which is reproduced below. And 
im agreement or treaty was signed between Manipur minister and eight Lushai 
chiefs. The text of the treaty is also reproduced below. These two documents, the 
(reaty and the Chibu inceptions indicate the boundary of Manipur towards the 
southern frontier and her policy toward the Lushai and other tribes who disturbed 
Manipur frontier. 
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Manipur-Lushai Treaty of 1872 


“We the undersigned viz, Damboom Raja of Tikung, on the part of Paiboi, 
Daloom Mantri, on the part of Lenkoom, Laikoop, Raja of Laireek, Konga, Raja of 
Pochohu and Bolool, Mantri of Dalkoom, hereby swear according to our custom that 
mutual friendship shall always be maintained by us towards the British Government 
and the Maharaja of Munnipore, and we will faithfully abide by the following 
Articles of Treaty with Maharaja. 


Art. — I. We engage never again to be guilty of acts of aggression towards the 
subjects of aforesaid powers, and to renounce making of human sacrifices for the 
obsequies of our chiefs. 


Art. — I. We engage to hold no communication whatever of a designing nature 
with any tribes hostile to the aforesaid powers, and we promise to give due notice of 
inimical intentions in their part that may come to our knowledge. 


Art. — Ill. We engage to give free passage through our country any forces which 
the aforesaid powers may deem necessary to send through to reach other tribes, and 
we promise to give assistance to such forces, as we may be. 


Art. — IV. We promise to afford support and encouragement to traders from 
British and Munnipore territories. 


Art. — V. The Maharaja of Manipur, on his part, promises to forgive all acts of 
aggression against his subjects committed by us previous to this treaty conditionally 
that none of his subjects who in the captivity shall be detained against there will. 


Art. — VI. The Maharaja further promises to support us if unjustly attacked by 
any of our neighbouring tribes, any such case to assist us with food, also to exact no 
dues whatever for a period of five years from merchant or trader going to and 
coming from our country” 


(Source: Administrative Report of the Political Agency of Manipur, 1873 by R. Brown) 


The treaty gave the political relation between Manipur and the Lushai chiefs. 
The treaty provided a certain legal status to the Lushai Chieftainship. But the 
treaty did not give the territorial identification of the Lushai Chief villages. The 
stone inscription of Chibu is of greater historical importance to the southern frontier 
of Manipur. 


Chibu Inscription, 1871 


As a part of the Lushai Expedition, 1871, 2000 soldiers of Manipur army marched 

against the Lushai country. The Manipur army occupied the territory upto Chibu 
village. General Nuthall accompanied the Manipur army led by Menjor Balaram 
and Menjor Thangal. Just like the conquest of Kohima by Maharaja Gambhir Singh 
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was clearly indicated in history by a stone inscription with foot prints, a stone 
inscription of Maharaja Chandra Kirti was raised at Chibu, the boundary between 
Manipur and Lushai country. The text of the inscription is mentioned in the Cheitharol 
\K\tmbaba, the royal chronicle. And the English translation of the inscription made 
hy a Political Agent of Manipur, A. Porteus is reproduced in Carey and Tuck’s 
(.zetteer of Chin Hills. The text of Porteus runs thus. 


“His Highness endowed with the five qualities, Lord of Manipur, Snake king of 
(he Meiteis, born to the throne, ruler of the land, the Maharaja Chandra kurti 
singh, on Saturday, 3 Wakching of the year, 1793 of the Sakabda “era” when 
Laisraba Purna Singh was Cheithaba reduced to subjection the Lushai towards the 
south. The two servants of His Highness who attended (him) were Saukaichamba 
lalaram Singh, Steward of Ahallup, Major of the Tulihal Regiment, and Thangal 
horn of the Kangaba caste (lineage), Steward of Laifam Major of Tulinaha Regiment 
with whom were General Nuthall, 130 officers and 2000 muskets”. “They took as 
tribute elephant tusks and gong and dedicated this brine spring and carved here 
these foot prints of His Highness. “They subdued the following Hao (tribal) villages, 
Poiboi, Lengkham, Dambam, etc. and 112 villages, and including Thankhalat, the 
|,ushai, they captured four chiefs and one village”. “Written by Nongchamba Dhornemar, 
Wahangba, Sijamawa (royal brother-in-law), Pratap Singh and Gokulchandra the 
Chief Salt Agent”. 


Besides the Chandra Kirti’s stone, there are two other close beside one which 
“General Nuthall, Political Agent, 1871” and the other stone with no inscription but 
it. is carved in form of two men probably intended to represent the two Menjors. On 
General Nuthall’s stone was engraved a large dog, and on the Maharaja’s stone, the 
emblem of Manipur state, an animal neither a horse, unicorn nor deer; its form is of 
a horse bridled and saddled with a horn protruding from the forehead and also a 
deer’s head. Naked foot print was engraved. The royal chronicle also records this 
Chibu inscription and the performance of a ritual ceremony of friendship between 
the Maharaja of Manipur and the Lushai Chiefs. 


The History of the Soktes 


The royal chronicles of Manipur and the British record refer frequently to the 
tribe known as Sooties, Sokte, Kamhaw and Sokti. After a field study, Carey and 
Tuck in their Gazetteer of Chin Hills have identified them as Sokte and Kanhow. 
Sokte came from Sok or Sokte which means “to go down” or “below” and Te means 
plural, those who went below or the south. The history of the Sokte is reproduced in 
Carey and Tuck’s work. The original home of the Sokte was Chin New and they went 
to Molbem, the capital of the Sokte. 


According to Sokte tradition, the first chief of the tribe was Mang Pyim, followed 
by his son Mang Kim. They lived at Molbem. Mang Kim was succeeded by Kantum. 
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He was made the head of the Sokte tribe and he proceeded to conquer the northern 
Chin Hills and the plains of Manipur. Kantum conquered the Nuites, Yos, Thadou 
and Vaiphais. 


The Thadous resisted Kantum and they were defeated by him. Naites did not 
offer any resistance. And the Yos migrated beyond the reach of the Kantum’s 
hordes. Naites were related to this present day Guite and Paites of Manipur. Soktes 
under Kantum conquered the village of Mombie during the reign of Maharaja Nar 
Singh. According to Carey, Mombie was inhabited by Thadous, a clan of the Kukis or 
the Khongsais. Mombie after being conquered by the Sokte was inhabited by Nokatung 
section of the Soktes. The conquest of Mombie was first noted by Carey in the year 
1840. 


Kantum died and was burnt at Molbem, the ancestral village. He left six sons, 
the eldest was Kanhau and the youngest was Yapaw. According to the custom of 
inheritance, .’apaw inherited his father’s house at Molbem and the Sokte Chiefship. 
Kantum’s six sons were Kanhau, No Pow, Yakai, Paw Kam, Yapaw and Kangan (a 
son of a concubine). 


Kanhau was a very enterprising warrior. During the life time of his father, 
Kantum, he established the big village of Tiddim. He ruled with an autocratic hand 
that the people of the villages under the rule of Kanhau came to be known as 
Kanhau. And the Yapaw section of the Sokte came to be known as Sokte people. 
During the time of Kanhau, the Soktes were split into two groups; Kanhau (Kanhaute: 
Kanhao’s people) and the original Sokte. The Manipur chronicle knew the people of 
Kanhau as Kamhau or Akamhao. The British copied from the Manipur record the 
terms, Kamhao and Sokte. Sokte was known to Manipur as Kamhau around 1850. 
Kanhau ruled around 1848. He imported guns from Burma, Manipur and Lushais. 
Kantum had hostile relation with the Lushais who pushed out the Kukis from 
northern Chin Hills and Lushai hills. He also raided villages within Manipur 
territory and the Shan principalities within Burma Empire. Kanhau adopted an 
aggressive policy. Carey observes, “Although his father earned the title of the 
conqueror, to Kanhau belongs the credit of consolidating the aliens into one tribe 
whose name became a terror to Manipur, Lushai and Burma”. 


However in 1850 Kanhau was defeated by the Burmese who burnt his village of 
Tiddim. He submitted to the Shan Chief of Kale in Burma. The hostile relation 
between the two remained for 40 years. 


Maharaj Chandra Kirti’s Expedition to Kanhau, 1856 - 57 


The Kanhaus made a raid to Manipur in 1856. This raid greatly disturbed the 
southern frontier of Manipur. Therefore Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh himself led 
an expedition to the Kanhau or Sokte country. While the Kanhau raid in Manipur 
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wis not given in detail, Maharaja Chandra Kirti’s expedition was well described in 
the reyal chronicle. And the Sokte version of the King’s expedition was given in 
('sarey and Tuck’s Gazetteer. 


‘The royal chronicle records that “Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh led an expedition 
upainst Akam Hao, Kam hau or Kan hau. He went to the southern hills and invaded 
ihe hills. 19 sepoys were injured. The hill tribes defeated the Maharaja’s army and 
pushed them out to Manipur. 202 muskets were lost. The palanquin of the king, 
sword and parasol, clothes and foodgrains were also lost. The Maharaja returned 
from the Kamhau expedition. 39 men were killed. Shradha ceremony of the dead 
soldiers were performed by the king out of those who left behind the arms in the 
hittle field, each one was fined Rs. 23/-. Two menjors who accompanied the Maharaja 
were rewarded with royal gifts”. It appears that the expedition of Maharaja Chandra 
Kirti Singh was a great failure. But we do not have information about the actual 
expeditions. 


Again in 1859, another raid was committed by Kanhau on Manipur in the village 
of Saitol. A post was established by the government of Manipur. It was Political 
Agent’s policy to establish posts to defend the frontier of Manipur. Between 1857 
and 1871, seven raids were committed by the Kanhaus against Manipur. Besides 
two more raids were committed during the Lushai expedition of 1871- 72. 


The Chin or Sokte Version of Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh’s Expedition 


The expedition of Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh to Kanhau country was recorded 
in the Sokte tradition. According to this tradition, Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh 
was carried in a palanquin in leading the expedition to the Kanhau country. Manipur 
expedition went upto Tiddim village, the capital of the Sokte country. The Maharaja 
himself led the army. Kanhau did not resist against the expedition. He allowed the 
expedition to proceed in peace upto Tiddim. Meanwhile, Kanhau collected all his 
forces at Tiddim. Here, his youngest brother, Yapaw, the chief of the Soktes joined 
him along with a tribe called Siyin to fight against the Maharaja of Manipur whom 
they regarded as their common enemy. 


When the Manipuris were within a few miles of Tiddim, Kanhau led out his 
forces against them. And after a few minutes of heavy fire, the Manipuri forces 
broke and retreated leaving behind their heavy baggage and the palanquin of the 
Maharaja in the hands of the Chins. The Manipuris tried to return home along the 
course of the Manipur river towards Sugnu. The Soktes narrated that more soldiers 
were drowned in the said river than being killed by the Kanhaus in the battle. The 
Chin tradition was so exaggerated that so many dead bodies of the Manipuri 
soldiers floated down to cause poisoning of the river in the downstream of the 
Manipur river. The Soktes captured 40 guns. And the Siyin tribe who helped the 
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Kanhaus was given a reward of three Manipuri heads. After this raid and during 
the reign of Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh, the Kanhaus raided Manipur from time 
to time. , 


Kanhau fought against the Lushai, particularly Vanolel, the Chief of Champhai. 
Lalbura, son of Vanolel, also fought against the Soktes and Kanhau. Kanhau died in 
1869 and he was burnt at Tiddim. After his death, Kanhau was succeeded by his 
son, Kochim to the Chieftainship of Kanhau tribe. During the British expedition 
against the Lushais in 1871, Maharaja Chandra Kirti established an understanding 
with the Kanhau tribe to help the expedition. Kochim did not participate in any 
armed conflict against the British nor against Manipur. Kochim was not friendly 
with the Lushais either. 


Kokatung (Nokatung) Affair 


The friendly relation between Manipur and the Kanhau during the Lushai 
Expedition was ruptured by the Manipur army’s capture of 957 captives from two 
Lushai villages who were brought under a party of Kanhau under the command of 
one chief named Kokatung. Alexander Mackenzie gives the narrative. He wrote, 
“When the Manipur troops were returning after the conclusion of the expedition, 
they fell on with a party of Kanhaus under the chief named Kokatung who were 
carrying away 957 captives from two Lushai villages. The Kanhaus came into the 
camp of the Manipur contingent (at Chibu) apparently not expecting to be treated as 
enemies, but 56 of these were made prisoners by the contingent and taken to 
Manipur and placed in irons in the jail. The 957 captives were also taken to 
Manipur, but not as prisoners. They were settled in the valley. This incident was 
described by a military officer General Bounchier of the Cachar Column as a act of 
treachery. The Kanhaus tried to get Kokatung released from Manipur jail. They 
sent an embassy in April, 1872 for the purpose, Kikuol was the chief of the embassy. 
The negotiation failed. Kokatung died in Manipur jail”. 


This narrative on Kokatung requires certain verification. We reproduce the 
story from Alexander Mackenzie. However, we have the Chin version of the episode 
in Carey and Tuck’s account. Who was Kokatung? To which community he belonged? 
Carey and Tuck wrote, “The real name was Nokatung. And he belonged to Naite 
tribe and not Kanhau or Sokte”. Here is their observation. “The following is the Chin 
version, which we have received from Kokatung’s sons and the man named Kikoul 
(who recovered Kokatung’s bones) and from persons who were arrested at the Chibu 
camp by the Manipuris. 


“Kokatung’s real name was Nokatung; he was a Naite and not Kanhau, and he 
lived at Mwelpi, a village originally built by the Mangwum family of the Thado 
tribe. Kantum, the father of Kanhou, destroyed this village when conquering the 
northern Chin Hills; the village then consisted of 300 houses was rebuilt by the 
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Thados who paid tribute to Kantum and afterward to Kanhaus; the Thadou, in 
course of time moved north and Naites under Nokatung occupied the village site. 


“The Naites formerly lived on the site of the present post of Tiddim and at 
Lamyan; they then migrated some north and other west across the river into 
luishai, and there paid tribute to the Lushai Chief Paibioi”. 


“During the Lushai expedition, Nokatung, who had gone north, fearing for the 
sifety of his relations crossed into Lushai and persuaded the emigrants to return 
with him to settle down in his village. On this way to Mwelpi they saw the Manipur 
encampment, and considering the Manipuris as friends, they entered the camp and 
were treacherously seized and carried off to Manipur, where Nokatung died in jail 
mr 1872”,7 


In the second half of 1872, there were indications of hostilities between Manipur 
«und Kanhaus. Manipur was persuaded by the British government not to disturb the 
Kanhaus. By March, 1873 friendship was restored again. Kokatung or Nokatung 
incident left behind bad taste in the relation between the two. The Kanhau in 
(tober, 1874, raided the villages of Mombie, Kumral and Kukoong in southern 
valley. Maharaja Chandra Kirti sent a contingent of 2400 men under the command 
of Menjor Thangal against Mombie in February, 1875. The southern boundary of 
Manipur was fixed by a boundary commission contingency of Political Agent, A. 
Porteous and B.S. Carey, Political Officer of Chin Hill in 1898. Peace was restored. 
But the Sokte raided Manipur in 1876, 1877 and 1878. The Kuki settlers supported 
the government of Manipur in the fight against the Sokte or Kanhaus, with the 
unnexation of upper Burma as the result of the 3" Anglo Burmese war, and peace 
was restored between the two.’ The force reached Mombie on 26" February, and 
made an attack on the Kanhaus. After a gallant resistance that covered one and half 
hours fighting, the latter gave way and abandoned the fire on 27 February, the 
troops made further preparation for an attack on the Kanhau village. But that time 
: deputation came to the camp of Manipur and made clear their unwillingness to 
fight. The two Manipuri commanders asked them to surrender the prisoners. The 
delegates agreed to surrender the prisoners and promised to pay tribute to Raja of 
Manipur.” 


The Future of the Political Agency in Manipur (1861 - 64) 


The Civil Finance Commission under the presidency of Sir Richard Temple, 
during Viceroyalty of Lord Canning recommended that the Political Agency in 
Manipur which was in existence since 1835 be abolished on the ground of financial 
austerity. The Agency entailed an annual expenditure of Rs. 14,000/- of which the 
salary of the Political Agent was Rs. 1,000/- per month fixed by Lord William 
Bentinck in 1835. This matter came to the knowledge of Political Agent, Major 
William McCulloch when he applied for leave to England and that when he enquired i 
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whether the Government of India was intent on appointing his successor. He learnt 
that the Government did not intend to appoint any successor. 


This proposal created a stir in Manipur. It was of a great concern to the 
Maharaja and the people of Manipur who desired political stability and peace in the 
kingdom. The Political Agent, Major W. McCulloch who had devoted more than two 
decades of dedicated service did not favour the abrupt end of the institution he had 
nurtured and built up. 


There were four opinions against this proposal. The first was that of Major | 
McCulloch who submitted a well argued and factual memorandum. Maharaja Chandra 
Kirti Singh wrote a letter supporting the opinion of the Political Agent. The third 
one was the report of Captain R. Stewart, the Superintendent of the district of | 
Cachar in British India and the fourth opinion was of H. Beveridge, a former 
Magistrate of Sylhet who was deputed to shift the record of the Political Agency in 
Manipur to Sylhet. 


McCulloch’s Memorandum 


Political Agent McCulloch submitted a memorandum on 18" July, 1861 to Governor | 
General, Lord Canning. This memorandum was an analysis of the internal situation | 
of the kingdom of Manipur, its past relation with the British Government during 
Gambhir Singh’s period. It gives a picture of the administration of Manipur and its 
relationship with the Burmese, the Naga, Kuki, Lushai and Sokte tribes. The role of 
the Political Agent in harmonizing this relationship was highlighted particularly | 
McCulloch’s role in keeping peace and tranquility between Manipur and Burma. 


It is well known that McCulloch was in control of the Kuki tribes who were 
settled by him, on the request of Maharaja Nar Singh. The peace promoted trade 
between Manipur and her neighbours, the Burmese and Bengal and among the 
Nagas, Bengal, Burma and Kukis with the valley of Manipur. The memorandum 
gives an account of the contemporary situation relating to administration of Manipur 
and its relation with her neighbours and the tribes. Therefore, it is considered 
appropriate to explain the text of the memorandum of McCulloch. 


“Political Agent for a Friendly Intercourse and a Medium of 
communication” 


McCulloch gave the genesis of the Political Agency. “A Political Agent was 
appointed in 1835 for a friendly intercourse and as a medium of communication 
between Manipur and the British and to prevent the border feuds and disturbances 
which might lead to the hostilities between Manipur and Burma. Peace and tranquility 
in the Burmese frontier was maintained through the office of the Political Agency”. 
McCulloch had expanded the role and duty of the Political Agent as was originally 


“laid down in the minute of Lord Bentinck. 
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“Prevention of Raids and Rebellions on the King and Kingdom of 
Manipur” 


McCulloch referred to his famous report, “An Account of the Valley of Munnipore 
and Surrounding Hill Tribes” (1859) which gives an account of the repeated raids by 
(he pretenders to the throne of Manipur from 1835 to 1851 which, on the intervention 
ol the Political Agents, were suppressed in Manipur and Cachar. He also referred to 
the declaration made by the Government of India during the time of Governor 
(weneral, Lord Dalhousie that king Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh was assured a 
protection against any body threatening his throne. Though he did not interfere in 
the internal affairs of the kingdom, he was always for the improvement in the 
uvstem of administrations. He claimed that he succeeded in keeping the government 
of the kingdom from the oppression of the subjects. 


“The Hill People Require Much Attention” 


McCulloch wrote, “The hill people require much attention, and those in the 
Kurma frontier more specially. It was the dread of their lawless habits that had led 
to the appointment of the Agent. He drew the attention of the government of India 
\o the fragile nature of the southern frontier of Manipur bordering the Chin and 
Lushai hills. 


He was particularly concerned with the Kabui tribe (Koupooee). He said, “in the 
western side, the Koupooee (Kabui, Rongmei) require much attention. Through 
them runs the Manipur road and on their presence depends its efficiency; they have 
meet heavy work to perform for the government. Their villages do work for the Raja, 
but under my control”. 


He also mentioned that the Angami tribes would also require much attention. 
The Manipur government “ought not there unnecessary to interfere”. He referred to 
the British policy of non-interference towards the Angami tribes. “It will not be 
expedient or politic to allow Manipur government to do as they wish in that direction”. 


Regarding the Kuki tribes, he said. “The late Rajah of Manipur, Nar Singh made 
the superintendence of all these tribes to me”. Beyond the Manipur boundary, are 
the Soote (Sokte or Kanhou) and the Lushai whom he described as powerful and 
dangerous. He referred to the establishment of a ring of “sepoy village of Kukis 
armed by the government to defend the southern frontier of Manipur. 


“Protection to the Traders” 


He pointed out that it was necessary to protect the traders of all descriptions 
who visit the valley for trade and those who passed through it to Burma. He insisted 
that the government should prohibit the slave trade among the hill tribes and with 
Burma, Manipur and Cachar. Through the memorandum Major William McCulloch, 
the Political Agent strongly pleaded for the retention of the Political Agency. 
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Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh’s Request 


On 18 August, 1861, Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh made a request to the 
Governor General for the retention of the Political Agency. In his letter, he wrote, 
“This circumstance (the proposed abolition of the Agency) will place the territory in 
danger. Manipur was ruined by Burma. At this, the British, having reestablished it 
appointed a Political Agent. Because of the Political Agency, the Maharaja said, “the 
people of my territory dwell in peace and without any fear”. He pleaded, “Should an 
evil occur in this territory there is no one but the government to which an application 
can be made for its removal”. The inhabitants of Bengal, Naga, Burma and Manipur 
are now trading to different places in safety; but if there be no Political Agent at 
Manipur the people thereof will not, from fear, be able to enjoy peace and tranquility”. 
He requested the Governor General to retain the Political Agency. 


When the Viceroy received these communications, the decision on the Political 
Agency was deferred. And W. McCulloch was reappointed. When he retired in 1864, 
the issue came up during the viceroyalty of Sir J. Lawrence. He referred the 
memorandum of McCulloch and letter of Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh to the Lt. 
Governor of Bengal for his comments. The Lt. Governor, in turn referred the matter 
to Captain R. Stewart, the Superintendent of Cachar for a fresh look. Captain 
Stewart visited Manipur and interviewed the Maharaja and Ministers, also other 
officials. His report was submitted to the Bengal Government. And ultimately it was 
forwarded to the Governor General for a final decision. Meanwhile the records of the 
Political Agency were removed from Manipur to Sylhet. H. Beveridge, a former 
Magistrate of Sylhet was deputed to oversee the transportation of the office records 
to Sylhet. He also submitted his reports. The reports of Captain Stewart and H. 
Beveridge are worth examining. 


The report of Captain Stewart was reproduced by Alexander Mackenzie. It reads 
thus, “The Superintendent of Cachar (R. Stewart) considered that the peace of 
Manipur and the Eastern Frontier required that an European officer should reside 
at Manipur should the Political Agent be withdrawn, the wild and savage tribes of 
the Nagas and the Kukis, surrounding the valley of Manipur would leap up in arms 
whilst the Manipuris themselves were already divided into a dozen factions and 
split against the present Raja, and each endeavour to place his own man on the 
throne”. Stewart was in favour of the Political Agency in Manipur. 


Beveridge was decidedly of the opinion that the Agency ought not be abolished. 
His chief reason for this opinion was that he believed the Rajah, the Ministers and 
the people all wished that the Agency should he continued. The reasons also for 
which the Agency was established still existed. An Agent was required to arbitrate 
disputes on the Burmese frontier, and Manipur being surrounded by hill tribes, he 
said that there was no doubt that a Political Agent could be of great service to both 
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ihe tribes and to Manipur by using his influence to check lowliness on the one hand 
and oppression on the other; the removal of the Political Agent would be the signal 
for disorder. 


It was finally decided by the Government of India to retain the Agency and the 
notification is of great interest. It runs thus, “The past history of the country shows 
(hat no chief has been able to manage the people; they have one and all proved cruel, 
oppressive and weak. The country has been the scene of civil war, murders, devastation 
and misery under the nominal control of the chief; while as a rule, peace order and 
comparative prosperity reigned while a British Agent was present. Tea has been 
found in large quantities all through the country the knowledge of this will ire long; 
make it the resort of Englishmen in great number. It will be difficult, therefore, if 
not possible to prevent constant collision between them and the natives unless a 
British officer is on the spot”. 


The order continues, “Lastly but not the least, both the Chief himself and his 
people desire to have a British Political Agent among them, they have told Captain 
Stewart that the presence of one is equal to a brigade as regards the security of the 
country. The Governor General in Council is therefore of the opinion that it is 
expedient that there should be an Agent at Manipur and will communicate thereafter 
the name of the officer whom he selects for the appointment”. 


The Governor General in Council was Sir. J. Lawrence. The Political Agent 
reappointed was Colonel McCulloch who retired in 1867. When McCulloch retired in 
1861, the Government appointed one Dr. Thomas Dhillon whe was not popular. He 
was replaced by McCulloch in 1864. William McCulloch was a great and successful 
Political Agent about whom Sir James Johnstone wrote in eloquent terms. “I have 
already mentioned the great work that Colonel McCulloch accomplished with regard 
to the Kukis. This added to his long experience. This gave him great influence in the 
state, and when he retired from service in 1861, it was amidst the regrets of the 
whole people. Able, high minded, respected, and having accomplished a task few 
could even have attempted, he left without honour or reward from his government. 
Ilow many men of inferior capacity and quite without his old fashioned single 
minded devotion to duty are nowadays covered with stars. When he left he made 
every effort to hand over his vast power and influence intact to his successor, and to 
smooth his way as much as possible. Colonel McCulloch was requested by the 
Government to quit his retirement, and again assume charge. He did so, and was 
received with acclamation by Rajah and people. The whole state turning out to meet 
him. His final effort was to restore the confidence forfeited by the last Political 
Agent (Dr. Dhillon) and everything went on as smoothly as ever but towards the end 
of 1867, he finally retired”.® 


William McCulloch married a Manipuri princess and had children by her. He 
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strengthened the British Agency and the king depended on him for his stability. 
After retirement he settled at Shillong where he died in 1885. 


After McCulloch’s first retirement in 1861, Dr. Thomas Dhillon was appointed 
as the Political Agent. Dr. Dhillon was an over bearing official not suited for the 
ambassadorial post of a Political Agent. Unfortunately he could not go along with 
the Maharaja who made complaints to the authorities in Calcutta. Dr. Dhillon 
worked for two years. But the Government realized his incompetence and gave only 
three days notice to return from Manipur for Sylhet. After the ignonimous withdrawal 
of Dr. Dhillon as stated earlier, McCulloch had a second term, 1864 to 1867. After 
his retirement, the next Political Agent was Dr. Robert Brown (Burun Saheb of 
Manipur Chronicle). His Political Agency (1867 — 75) was full of political events, 
Kanhau and Lushai expeditions, 1871 — 72 the settlement of Manipur — Naga Hills 
border settlement in 1872. He left behind the Statistical Account of Manipur, 1874, 
which gives a contemporary account of Manipur. He was involved in a successful 
meeting between Viceroy North Brooke and Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh at 
Silchar in August, 1874 (known as Zilla Darbar in Manipur’s history). In later part 
of his posting, he developed difference with the Manipur court and the Darbar. 
Enquiries were held into the allegation against him. Though he was not guilty, he 
died an unhappy man in 1876. 


Dr. Brown was succeeded by G.H. Damant for two years in an officiating capacity 
(1875-77). Damant was a Political Officer in the Naga Hills. He was a philologist by 
academic choice. Damant was succeeded by the illustrious James Johnstone, the 
most successful Political Agent in Manipur 1877 — 1885. We devote a separate 
section on the Political Agency of James Johnstone. 


Manipur Political Agency which was described as a Cinderella among the Indian 
political agencies was not a life of roses. Captain Durand who officiated the Agency 


during the time of Dr. R. Brown gave a very interesting observation which runs 
thus?!® 


“The Political Agent is dependent on the will and pleasure of the Maharaja for 
everything. His every word and movement are known to Maharaja. He is in fact, a 
British officer under Manipur surveillance. If the Maharaja is not pleased with the 
Political Agent, he cannot get anything ~ he is ostracized; from the bad coarse black 
atta which the Maharaja sells him as a favour, to the dobhi who washes his clothes 
and the Nagas who work in the garden; he cannot purchase anything at any price. 
The court is almost openly hostile, though they have pliancy enough to pretend to a 
great regard for the Political Agent and the Sirkar’. 


However, a lot depended on the personality and style in the functioning of the 
office of the Political Agent. The great Political Agents like, McCulloch and Sir 
James Johnstone successfully dealt with the Manipur courts, their ministers and of 
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sure the Maharajas. If Johnstone’s My Experience in Manipur and Naga Hills and 


Min (irimwood’s My Three years in Manipur are anything, their experiences were 
nut that bad as described by Captain Durand. Of course, we had to admit that there 
wan always a tug of war between the Political Agency and the Manipur court. It was 


always a diplomatic game. Moreover, Chandra Kirti Singh was not a weak Maharaja 
whe would ditto the British. He was greatly concerned with the interests of Manipur 
andl his subjects. 


Manipur and Naga Hills Boundary, 1872 


‘There was a long standing dispute between Manipur and Naga Hills. After a long 
wand protracted negotiation between Captain John Butler, the Political Agent of 
Napa Hills and Dr. R. Brown, the Political Agent of Manipur, assisted by Menjor 
Thangal, a knowledgeable minister of Manipur, the boundary line between the two 
was laid down in 1872 despite objection from Manipur. The first attempt at the 
demarcation of the boundary was made between Captain George Gordon and Lt. 
Nipye in 1842. The Gordon — Bigge boundary line was not officially acknowledged. It 
wits not acceptable to the Nagas of Naga Hills. The line proposed by them in 1842 
was the informal line. In 1872, this line was accepted. The boundary line was 
described below: 


“Commencing from the upper part of the Jiri river, the western frontier of 
Manipur, formed”. 


1) by the Dooteghur mountain or that range of hills in which Kukroo (Makru) 
river takes its rise, east to the river Barak, 


2) by the Barak river upto where it is joined by the Typhani river (Zuko) which 
flows along the eastern side of Papolongmai hill (Puilwa). 


3) by the Typhani river upto its source on the Barail range of mountains. 


4) by the summit or water pent of the Baraid range on the source of the Mow 
river north from that point towards Assam (Naga Hills). 


A few villages on the dividing line of the water pent over which Manipur had 
acquired supremacy was demarcated as belonging to Manipur. 


And from the termination of the Line of 1842 at a point called the Telizo Peak 
eastward, the watershed of the main line of hills which divide the effluents of the 
yrahmaputra and the Irrawaddi as far as the Patkoi pass was declared to be the 
limit of Manipur on the northern frontier. 


The demarcation of the boundary was a complicated and strenuous job. Minister 
Menjor Thangal took the special care in protecting the territorial interests of 
Manipur. He was fully backed by the Maharaja and the Political Agent R. Brown. 
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Thangal brought thousands of Manipuri troops in the demarcation. As Mackenzie 
writes; “The boundary when laid down would be between Manipur and the Nagas, 
not between Manipur and British territory”. Then why the British were involved in 
the demarcation? He further said, “How far we might choose to expend our frontier 
southward was a matter for further consideration and had nothing to do with 
Manipur”. The British were waiting for an opportunity for a territorial expansion. 


The main point of difference between Manipur and Naga Hills was on the 
interpretation and or location of the effluents of the Brahmaputra and the Irrawaddi 
in the north east frontier of Manipur. The effluent of the two rivers was on the 
identification of the Lanier river. Captain John Butler and the surveyor Major 
Godwin Austen argued that the Lanier river flows into the Dikhu and to the 
Brahmaputra. Menjor Thangal with his intimate knowledge of the mountains and 
rivers of Manipur pointed out on the ground that the Lanier flows into the Irrawaddi. 
The British officers admitted verbally. The main point of contention, laid down in 
demarcation was the watershed of the main line of hills east of the Telizo Peak. That 
mountain range was called Kopamedza to the east of Mao village, which formed the 
watershed between the territory of Manipur and Naga Hills. For, example, the great 
Paomai Naga village of Tungjoy is located to the left of this range while Chakheshang 
village of Kezakeno is situated in right side. The vast hill ranges to the east of 
Kopamedza, upto the Seramati range is covered by the Lanier river. The British 
perhaps wished to include this valley in Naga Hills. In order to explore the course of 
the Lanier river, an expedition under Major Godwin Austen was deputed in December, 
1872. Godwin was inclined to think that the Lanier which is to the east of Kopamedza 
and south of the Seramati flows to the Brahmaputra. In 1873-74, Captain Badgely 
did another survey work in continuation of the work of Godwin Austen as quoted by 
Mackenzie. He traced the Lanier to the Seramati peak and showed that the Lanier 
was an effluent of the Irrawaddi and Kopamedza was the actual watershed. After 
some years of negotiation in which a new Political Agent James Johnstone was 
involved, the northern boundary east of Telizo was settled in 1878 and a line was 
laid down finally and occupied by Manipur. 


James Johnstone commented on the demarcation of 1872. “The boundary had 
been most arbitrarily settled by us (British) when the survey was carried out, so far 
as a certain point, beyond that it was vague. Manipur claimed territory which we 
certainly did not possess and which she had visited from time to time, but did not 
actually hold in subjugation. Other portion as I afterward proved, were occupied by 
her. Though the fact had not been ascertained. 


“This (arrangement) was agreed to by him (Maharaja) and conferred by the 
Government, and I believe that substantial justice was done to both." 


The royal chronicle, Cheitharol Kumbaba records “Kangabam Thangal Menjor, 
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| ihaothabam Gokul, the brine Agent and Dr. R. Brown, Political Agent and Major 
(;odwin Austen discuss the course of the river (Lanier) and are told that it flows for 
“iroy peak and the river flows toward Tekhao (Assam) Kangabam Menjor said, 
“Saheb, the river flows into Burma”. The four Saheb heard and asked him “Menjor, 
if the river flows into the north, what will you do? Kangabam Menjor replied. “If 
what I said is wrong you Sabehs may hang me”. Menjor Thangal was right as proved 
hy Captain Badgely. Thus the boundary was settled amicably at the efforts of 
Menjor Thangal, the Maharaja and James Johnstone. 


The Zilla Darbar, 1874 
(Maharaja Chandra Kirti Met Viceroy Lord North Brooke) 


The two British Governor Generals personally dealt with Manipur in the past: 
lord William Bentinck and Lord Dalhousie. However, no king of Manipur had ever 
met the head of colonial India. With the creation of the province of Assam under a 
Chief Commissioner, the attention of Indian Government was increasingly drawn 
towards Manipur. Lord North Brooke was the Viceroy of India (1872-1878) and Sir 
Keatinge was the Chief Commissioner of Assam with the capital at Shillong. Lord 
North Brooke planned an official visit to eastern Bengal and Assam. He intended to 
visit Silchar in August, 1874. Taking advantage of the Viceroy’s visit, Dr. R. Brown 
the Political Agent made an effort to arrange an audience of Maharaja Chandra 
Kirti Singh and the Viceroy. Through the help of Sir Keatinge, the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam, Dr. Brown succeeded in arranging a Darbar between Lord North Brooke 
and Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh. A letter of invitation was received in Manipur’s 
court for his royal highness’s visit to Silchar and’meet His Excellency the Viceroy, in 
a Darbar. This was known in the history of Manipur as Zilla Darbar (Darbar at 
Silchar). Both Dr. R. Brown’s Administrative Reports of 1874 and the royal chronicle 


give details of the Durbar. ; 


The royal chronicle of Manipur recorded the event. It says, “On 27" July, 1884, 
Lord Saheb’s letter inviting the Maharaja to come to Silchar for a personal meeting 
was received. All the nobles of the court, including. the queen mother had a darbar 
for consultation, and decided on His Highness’s visit to Cachar (Zilla). The king 
ordered that Kangabam Thangal Menjor should proceed four days earlier to make 
the road ready for the royal journey. On Thursday, the 30" July, the Maharaja 
started the royal journey. His two sons, Prince Kullachandra, Yuvaraja Wangkheirakpa 
and Prince Jhalakirti and other principal officers like Soujaichamba Bolai Menjor, 
Chingakhamba Khabam Lakpa, Ningthoukhongja Gokulsing Pandit of the Department 
of Priests, Heithoucha Roton Singh and Yoiren Hanjaba. Luwangsangba Hidang, 
Astrologer Khendampa, Kamlakanta Konok Hanjaba, Astrologer Wahengmacha 
Sangaitaba, all the Lallup chiefs and other official accompanied the j journey. On 1* 
August 1874, the Maharaja arrived at Leimatak River. Leihaothabam Gokul Thakur, 
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the brine Agent and Political Agent R. Brown also proceeded ahead. On Sunday 24 
August, arrived at Khaupum valley; reached Irang river on 3 August and offered a 
worship to Lord Pakhangba, reached and halted at Makru river on 4‘ August and 
arrived at Zila (Cachar) on 6 August”. 


The chronicle further gave a graphic picture of the proceedings of the Darbar. 
“To the right of the Maharaja are seated Major Austen, Dr. Brown, Prince Kullachandra, 
Thangal Menjor, Bolai Menjor, Gokul Thakur and others in eleven chairs. 


“To the left of Lord Saheb are seated Chief Commissioner (Sir Keatinge) of 
Assam and other British officials. The Lord Saheb said, “I am glad to meet you, your 
Highness”. The Maharaja also replied. I am also happy to meet your Lordship. Lord 
Saheb asked, “Is Burma one united country”? The Maharaja replied, “Not united but 
the people can communicate through a language”. Angangton Chongthamacha 
presented the Maharaja’s gift of gold to Lord Saheb. The Lord Saheb received the 
gift of the Maharaja with a salute. Lord Saheb’s gifts to the Maharaja included a 
sword with a gilted handle, a gilted fan, a knife made of silver, a necklace of gold 
jewellery, a turban, a crap, and a necklace of pear] put on the neck of the Maharaja 
by Lord Saheb. They returned to their respective seats. The products of the two 
countries were presented to each other, His I ordship and His Highness. 


“In the evening, they had another interview and repeated what was mentioned 
in the day time Darbar. The Viceroy left on 13" August, 1874. The Maharaja left for 
the return journey on 14 August, 1874. 


The Maharaja and his entourage returned to Manipur capital on 21* August, 
1874 and were received with pomp and grandeur with a gun salute. It was a historic 
visit. The success of the Maharaja in meeting Viceroy North Brooke set to rest all 
the rumour that the invitation was a trap to confine the Maharaja in British India. 
Political Agent, R. Brown gave an account of the Darbar in the Administration 
Reports of 1874, a section is reproduced below: 


Darbar Held in Cachar 

The unique circumstance of a visit by the Viceroy and the Governor General to 
further Eastern Bengal and Assam led to the arrangement being made in August, 
1874 for the Maharaja of Munnipore to meet this Excellency in Cachar. 


“The Darbar was duly held on board of the Viceroy’s yacht, and was, I believe, of 
a satisfactory nature; presents were as usual exchanged, and the Maharaja with his 
sons were entertained at the evening reception. The Chief Commissioner of Assam 


was with the Viceroy and had an opportunity of seeing and conversing with the 
_ Maharaja. 


“After the departure of His Excellency and the Chief Commissioner which took 
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luce on the day after the Darbar, the Maharaja rested for a few days, and had an 
mporlunity of being introduced to many of the leading tea planters of the district 
rl Cukinp his departure on the 14 August. 


“he Lime selected for his visit was not a good one, being during the height of the 
tiny season in Munnipore hills. Amongst the followers a good deal of fever took 
place cind some mortally on the return journey. The Maharaja himself, who was 
eultering from slight indisposition before leaving for Cachar, improved greatly in 
lwatth before his return. He seemed. I may add, glad of the opportunity of haviug an 
interview with His Excellency. The Viceroy and the Chief Commissioner of Assam, 
wud Texperienced no difficulty whatever, in making the necessary arrangement for 
Nee meeting. 


“As might be expected in an isolated country like this, and with profoundly 
innorint population, a good deal of speculation and suspicion attended the above 
movement: bazaar rumour had it that the whole thing was a plan to entrap the 
Muharaje and keep him in confinement etc etc and I had the pleasure of hearing 
wtlerwirds that some of his younger sons had sworn in such an event, to have my 
lit As if it was forgiven on the safe return of the Maharaja, whom I did not, and I 
‘ly wot credit with any suspicious feeling on the matter’. 


The Zilla Darbar was written into a tract which was used for singing as a ballad. 
(he picture of the Zilla Darbar, the royal journey was painted by a painter N. 
Nhudra Singh and it is reproduced for anybody to see and interpret. The event 
incheated the close and friendly relation between ihe Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh 
wnt the British Government of India. 


Volitical Agent Sir James Johnstone 

‘ir James Johnstone was the most distinguished British Political Agent (1887 — 
N46) during the reign of Maharaj Chandra Kirti Singh. He was a very capable 
walter administrator and diplomat who dealt with the relation between the government 
(India and an oriental state of Manipur. He was, as he himself described, “one of 
the old fashioned Anglo Indians, who still believed in personal government, a 
vvstem by which we gained India, solidified our rule and made ourselves acceptable 
'» the people whom we govern”. He was an imperialist and an empire builder of 
which he was truly proud of. His contribution to the consolidation of British rule in 
(he hill areas of the eastern frontier was really great. He served the British imperial 
uiterests but he loved Manipur. He had a great trust in the destiny of Manipur. He 
wrote after British conquest of Manipur. “Let us beware, we have not heard the last 
of Manipur” after the Anglo — Manipur War. 


James Johnstone belonged to the distinguished family of the Johnstones who 
were of a Scottish origin but settled down on Midlands of England in Worcestershire 
und Warwickshire. His father was a distinguished physician, Dr. James Johnstone. 
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And he was born on 9* February, 1841 at old Square, Birmingham. He was educated 
at King Edward Classical School where he read together with Alexander Mackenzie, 
a future historian and a Lt. Governor of Bengal. Alexander Mackenzie had a life 
long friendship with Sir James Johnstone whom he described as his “my class 
mate”. In 1855, James Johnstone went to a military school in Paris. After a year and 
half in Paris young James was transferred to the Royal Naval and Military Academy | 
at Gorport and very soon was qualified for a cadetship given under the old East 
India Company. He was recruited to Bengal Native Infantry in India. He was 
engaged in the post mutiny pacification operation across India. He was posted in 
1862 to Assam. Then he was transferred to Keonjhar in Orissa among the tribal | 
tributary Mahals under Cuttack district whose superintendent was T.E. Ravenshaw. 
His reputation lay in his successful educational administration. He was successful 
in clothing 2000 naked tribesmen of his district. He sent 900 tribal children to the 
school. His illness compelled him to apply for a long leave in England. In the spring | 
of 1872 Captain James Johnstone married Emmy Mary Lloyd, a daughter of a 

Member of Parliament from Plymouth. 


After marriage, James Johnstone came out to India with his wife and posted at 
Naga Hills district in Assam as a Political Officer. He distinguished himself as a 
Political Officer in that district. He was further posted at Almorah to prepare the 
records of the Foreign Department of the Government of India. In 1877, as a Lt. 
Colonel, Johnstone was posted in Manipur as the Political Agent. His famous book, 
My Experience in Manipur and Naga Hills (1896) gives a vivid account of his life and 
activities in the State of Manipur and Naga Hill district. He retired from Manipur 
and went back to England. He was actively involved in the social and political 
affairs of his area. He was expecting another colonial posting when he suddenly died 
in a horse riding incident on 13" January, 1895. 


James Johnstone was a great admirer of Maharaja Gambhir Singh and also he 
was a well wisher of his son. Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh. As a Political Agent 
who had ambassadorial functions, Johnstone followed the letter and spirit of the 
Anglo — Manipur Treaty of 1833 which regulated the relation between Manipur and 
the British India and Lord William Bentinck’s Minute of 1835 on the Political 
Agency. He was greatly influenced by the Memorandum of Major William McCulloch 
on the function of the Political Agency, 1861 and Lord Dalhousie’s minute on the 
public avowal of the protection of Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh made in 1851. 


According to Art. 6 and Art. 7 of the Treaty of 1833, the government of Manipur 
had to render assistance to the British in the North Eastern Frontier. As a Political 
Agent, James Johnstone saw to it that Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh render 
military assistance in term of troops and transportation personnels during the 
Third Anglo — Burma War (1885) in which Johnstone himself and the ministers of. 
Manipur, Thangal General and General Balaram participated. 
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The expansion and interpretation of the function of the Political Agency by 
McCulloch in his Memorandum of 1861 made the Political Agent an arbiter during 
border disputes between Manipur and Burma and in the field between the tribes 
and kingdom of Manipur. This was over and above the protection of the King and 
Kingdom of Manipur. 


Sir James Johnstone respected the king’s sensibility over his sovereignty and 
the territorial integrity of his state. Johnstone recognized the sovereignty of Manipur 
und his sovereignty. He persuaded the king and his able ministers towarus reform 
in the political system and administration of the kingdom. At the same time he 
never made Manipur court forget that he was a representative of the Queen Empress 
of India and Viceroy of India. 


He helped the settlement of the boundary issues between Manipur and Naga 
Hlills. To the southern frontier of Manipur, he tried to ensure a harmonious relation 
ln tween, Lushai, Kanhaus and Manipur. He established a chain of police Thanas to 
nuard the frontier like the chain of sepoy villages established by William McCulloch 
luring the early period of Chandra Kirti’s reign. He steadfastly stood for the 


sanctity of the territorial jurisdiction over Kongan Thana against the Burmese. He - 


imide an extreme tour of the frontier area of Manipur and settled all the disputes 
wherever they existed. Johnstone followed a policy of live frontier to protect Manipur’s 
mterest. 


In 1885 when the Third Burmese War broke out, he got the military assistance 
from the Maharaja and marched to Kendat in Upper Burma to rescue the British 
officers of the British - Burma Trading Company. At the end of the war, he was in 
favour of rendition of Kabaw Valley back to Manipur. Due to the opposition of the 
local population who preferred to be administrated by the British in Kabaw Valley, 
(he matter was dropped. 


Noble Defence of Kohima 

During the Naga Revolt which led to the serious siege of Kohima garrison 
consequent on the murder of Political Officer G.H. Damant, Maharaja Chandrakirti 
singh sent two thousand Manipuri troops and seven hundred Kuki troops to the 
relief of the siege of Kohima in 1879. The Manipuri troops were commanded by Col. 
James Johnstone. After the lifting of the siege of Kohima, the troops invaded the 
Khonoma village, the centre of Naga resistance, where Damant was shot dead. 
Johnstone describes the relief of Kohima as the noble defence of Kohima. Jubraj 
Surchandra Singh, Prince Tikendrajit Singh and General Thangal participated in 
the expedition to suppress the Naga revolt. Johnstone further observes, “Looking 
back after a lapse of fifteen years, and calmly reviewing the events connected with 
the siege of Kohima, I think, I was right at the time in describing the defence as a 
“noble one”. 
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Jubraj Surchandra Singh at the Funeral of Mr. Damant 

Johnstone wrote to the head man of Khonoma to ask for Mr. Damant’s body. The 
man at once sent in the head, but said that the body was already destroyed. The 
head was buried with due honours, the Manipuri Prince Surchandra Singh drawing 
up his men and saluting as the funeral procession passed. Jubraj Surchandra Singh 
spoke very feelingly on the subject. 


Sir Johnstone’s Reflection on Maharaja Chandrakirti’s Assistance 

“It is difficult to over estimate our obligation to the Maharajah, for his loyal 
conduct during the insurrection and subsequent troubles. According to his own 
belief, we have deprived him of territory belonging to him and which he had been 
allowed to claim as his own. The Nagas asked him to help him, and promised to 
become his foundations, if he only would not act against them. The temptation must 
have been strong to at least serve us as we deserved, by leaving us in the lurch to get 
one of the men as best as we could. Instead of this, Chandra Kirti Singh loyally and 
cheerfully placed his resources at our disposal, and certainly by enabling me to 
march to its relief, prevented the fall of Kohima, and the disastrous results which 
named have incredibly followed. It is grievous to think that his son, the Jubaraj, Sur 
Chandra Singh, who served us so well as allowed to die in exile and that Thangal 
Major died on the scaffolds; while many other who accompanied the expedition were 
transported as criminal, across the dreaded ‘black water’ to the Andamans”. 


K.C.S.I. awarded to Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh 

Manipur’s help to the British in the Naga revolt was acknowledged by the 
Government of India. The highest honour to the Maharaja was shown when the 
K.C.S.I. (Knight Commander of the Star of India) was awarded to him. Johnstone 
wrote, “I visited him (The Maharaja) that I might congratulate him on his recovery, 
and present him with Her Majesty’s warrant appointing him a Knight Commander 
of the Star of India. The papers bearing the Queen’s signature were received with a 
salute of thirty one guns and the Maharajah rose to take it from my hand and at 
once placed it on his forehead, making an obeisance. I then made a speech to all 
assembled; expressing my satisfaction it gave me to be the means of conveying the 
warrant to him”. 


Sir James Johnstone retired from Manipur on 19"* March, 1886. He was succeeded 
by Major W.F. Trotter, who unfortunately died in Manipur from a wound he received 
in ambuscades by the Burmese insurgents in Upper Burma. Major Trotter was 
holding the joint charge of the Political Agent to Manipur and Deputy Commissioner 
of Upper Chindwin district. 


The Court of Maharaj Chandra Kirti Singh 
The court of Manipur during the reign of Maharaja Chandra Kirti Singh was a 


a Om ol 
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luyhly developed oriental court with all its feudal paraphernalia. He had a long and 
peaceful reign. Manipur saw prosperity and peace in this reign of 35 years. The 
court consisted of the royal princes, 10 in number born of six queens of the 8 wives. 
There were distinguished ministers and military officers. The Queen Dowager, 
Maharani Kumudini was a dominant personality of Chandra Kirti’s court. She was 
lways consulted in public darbar, given public duties and state honour. She survived 
her son. Perhaps realizing the possible struggle among his sons for the throne of 
Manipur after him, the king requested Political Agent Sir James Johnstone to 
obtain the approval of the Government for the recognition of Jubaraja Sur Chandra 
‘Singh as his successor after his demise. 


Sons of the Maharaja Who Were the Members of the Court 
Sons of the First Queen 

1. Sur Chandra Singh, Maharaja designate 

2. Bhairabjit Singh, alias Paka Sana, Sagol Hanjaba (Keeper of Horse) 
3. Keshorjit Singh, Shamu Hanjaba, (Keeper of Elephant) 
4 


Padmalochan Singh, alias Gopalsana, Dolai Hanjaba Prince in charge of 
Palanquins 


Sons of the Second Queen 
1. Kullachandra Dhwaja Singh: Khwairakpa, Jubaraj designate 
2. Gandhar Singh (predeceased his father) 


Son of the Third Queen 
1. Tikendrajit Bir Singh, alias Koireng, Kotwal, Senapati, designate 


“on of the Fourth Queen 
1. Jhalakirti 
Son of Fifth Queen 
1. Angousana (in charge of road) 


Son of the Sixth Queen 
1. Zilla Ngamba 


The seventh and eighth queens had no issue. 


The court was adorned with the following nobles which supported the Maharaja 
in the administration of the kingdom. These nobles had military, civil and judicial 
functions. They were given both military and civil titles. 
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Of these nobles, the title of “General” was given to Sougaijam Balaram (Bolai) 
Singh, Kangabam Thangal Singh and Longjam Roma Singh. Of the ministers, two of 
them Thangal General and Balaram General were the most prominent and according 
to E.W. Dun, each of them represented two factions in the court, the liberal and the 
conservative. Maharaja Chandra Kirti recognized the talents of these two ministers 
and they were engaged in their respective field of specialization. For example, Dun 
in his Gazetteer of Manipur, 1886 wrote of the two ministers who had the following 
portfolios. 


Thangal General 
Cachar Road and the villages around it 


Kohima Road 
Thoubal and the upper course of the Lanur (in north east Manipur) 


Kanhou tribes 


Balaram General 
The Kukis in the south 


Hills west of the valley excluding the Cachar road 
North eastern corner including Somtal 
Route from, the capital to Kongal Thana and Kabaw Valley. 


We have mentioned that in the inscription at Chibu, the names of two generals 
were inscribed for the posterity. Thangal General was the most forward and active 
and the readiest speaker of the two, and had most sympathy with western notions. 
Balaram General had the reputation of being the most astute. Both of them commanded 
two regiments of the Manipur army at the rank of the General. Maharaja Chandra 
Kirti Singh died on 3" May, 1886 at the age of 55 years. His death was notified to 
the Government of India and Jubraja Sur Chandra Singh ascended the throne of 
Manipur. Chandra Kirti Singh was a popular and deeply religious ruler. He was 
popularly known as “Maharaja Iswar”. His death marked the decline and end of the 
independent period in the history of Manipur. 
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CHAPTER Six 


Feudal Polity of Manipur 


Feudalism in Manipur 


The analysis of the Indian feudalism, of course makes one feel an apprehension | 
whether Manipur variant of feudalism, if any or feudal tendencies existed in pre- 
colonial Manipur. In this attempt, we will examine the nature of the Meitei monarchy, 
the Lallup system which was both a military and revenue service rendered to the 
monarch, the land tenure and the social classes of the pre-colonial Manipur. There 
were several indigenous sources of information on the political and administrative 
system of the kingdom of Manipur which was restored to her independence after the 
Treaty of Yandabo (1826). Manipur was completely devastated during the Burmese 
conquest (1819-1826). The liberator of Manipur was king Gambhir Singh (1825- 
1834) who restored the deserted Manipur to its former glory. Five kings of Manipur, 
Gambhir Singh, Nara Singh, Chandra Kirti Singh, Sur Chandra Singh and Kulla 
Chandra Singh ruled in Manipur before the British conquest in 1891. The feudal | 
system of Manipur was reconstructed from the sources of history in form of chronicles, 
historical texts and administrative manuals, supplemented by British official accounts. 


Meitei Monarchy 


The kingdom of Manipur was a monarchy. The monarch was regarded as the 
political, social and religious head of the Meitei state. He was given the title of 
Meidingu (Lord of the Meiteis). In the ancient times, the Meitei monarchy was weak 
as it had to struggle with other clan principalities. But after the completion of the 
establishment of the hegemony over other clan principalities the monarchy had 
become powerful and claimed supremacy over other clan principalities. It became a 
highly centralized in the administration. The king was at the top of hierarchy. His 
court was constituted of the nobility which consisted of royal princes and his 
favourite officials; another category was the feudatory clan chieftains who accepted 
his suzerainty and occupied hereditary offices. The king was also assisted by two 
categories of noble men, one called Ningthoupongba tara (ten regional chieftains) 
and the second was the Phamdous. The first category was regarded as a sort of 
ministers. The second category of nobles, the Phamdous, were selected by the 
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monarch to represent thirty two divisions of the kingdom, two members each from 
every division. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the king and the central 
rovernment had become more powerful. The king appointed ministers and officials 
arbitrarily. The nobility was entrusted with several functions, military, civil and 
judicial works of the state. The apparatus of administration manned by the nobility 
lwesme very elaborate. 


The Meitei state was organized through the Lallup service system. There was a 
well developed revenue system. The army organization had become powerful through 
(he Lallup. Manipur was a poor country with a small population. The economy was 
based on barter and salaries were paid in kind mostly paddy. The people could not 
pity taxes to the king but they paid their labour either as a soldier or a development 
worker. The king gave protection and security for which the people rendered their 
services. Apart from the existence of a hierarchy of nobility, priestly class, warrior, 
peasantry and slavery there was no marked characteristics in the administration to 
call the Meitei state as a feudal monarchy. Some of the characteristics of the Meitei 
ulate appear to be feudal. 


The most important institution with feudal tendencies in the Meitei state was 
‘he Lallup system. It was based on the assumption that it was the duty of every 
male between seventeen to sixty years to place his services at the disposal of the 
king without the payment of any remuneration for ten days out of forty days. It was 
in acknowledgement of the king’s protection of the country and people. According to 
tradition it was started by King Pakhangba in the first century A.D. and was 
ibolished by the British in 1892. The Lallup service was rendered by all the ethnic 
yroups of Manipur, the Meiteis, the Brahmins and the Muslims known as the Meitei 
Pangal. In 1735, King Garibniwaz imposed the Lallup on the hill tribes, who were 
not favourably inclined towards this service. 


Lallup System 


Lallup was originally a military organization indicated by its name. Lallup 
means war organization (lal means war, lup means organization). Gradually Lallup 
had extended from military service to non military, developmental works. It was 
also a revenue service as the people did not pay taxes in cash but in kind in form of 
paddy. The officials of the state who were engaged in administration were not paid 
salaries but in form of food grains. The military service rendered by the Lallup 
constituted the militia of the Meitei state. The Meitei army before the establishment 
of the standing army known as the Manipur Levy by King Gambhir Singh in 1824 
was constituted of the warriors under the Lallup. The Meiteis were a martial race, 
a nation at arms. A subject of the Meitei monarchy was essentially a peasant and a 
warrior who was conversant with martial arts and use of weaponry. He was an 
infantry man using sword, spear and shields owned by himself. He was a cavalry 
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man having his own horse and equipments consisting of sword, spear, and sling 
known as arambai. He maintained the horse himself. He was also a boat soldier. 
The cavalry was well known arm of the army in fighting against neighbouring 
countries particularly Burmese and Tripuris. It reminds us of the military service 
rendered by knights of Europe to their suzerain and the king. European knights 
rendered forty days service in a year to his monarch while the Meitei peasant 
rendered labour service and military service for eighty days in a year (Ten days out 
of forty days). The peasant subjects worked during the time of peace, in the royal 
fields or was engaged in developmental works particularly building roads, bridges, 
houses for the royal household, carpentry and industrial vocations. The Lallup 
service was like the corvee of the European system, under which, the European 
peasant or the serf rendered three days of work for himself and the remaining days 
for his lord. We find a little similarity between the Lallup system of the Meiteis and 
feudal services of Europe. 


The Lallup system was the mainstay of the Meitei state system. It was the 
personal loyalty of the subjects expressed in form of service rendered to the state. 
The basis of the Lallup service was personal relation between the subjects and the 
monarch. The Lallup had interconnection with every department of the government. 
It was administered through the four administrative divisions known as Panas. 
They were Ahallup, Naharup, Khabam and Laipham. The Pana system was of 
unknown origin. During the reign of King Loyamba reference to the Panas was 
made in his royal edict known as Loyamba Shilyen. The four Panas survived even in 
the modern times. 


In the nineteenth century since the rule of King Gambhir Singh Lallup system 
was put under pressure with the monetization of the economy. Several categories of 
people were exempted by the king from the Lallup dues and obligations. The Lallup 
service could be substituted by payment of money. European observers describe it 
as force a labour. James Johnstone observes “this system known by the name Lallup 
is often miscalled forced labour...it executed the great public works for the benefit of 
the state. The system was a good one and when not carried to excess, pressed 
heavily on nobody. It exceptionally adapted to a poor state sparsely populated. In 
such a state under ordinary circumstances where the amount of revenue is small 
and the rate of wages often comparatively high, it is next to impossible to carry on 
much needed public works by payment. On the other hand, every man in India who 
lives by cultivation, has much spare time on his hands, and the Lallup system very 
profitably utilizes this and for the benefit of the community at large. I never heard 
of it being complained as hardship”. The personal basis of the Lallup service indicated 
the feudal relationship of personal bond between the king and nobles, nobles, 
warriors and the peasantry. 
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lund Tenure System 


and nineteenth centuries. The British political agents, officers and ethnographers 

have left behind adequate reports regarding land tenure system of pre-colonial 

Manipur. I would like to refer to the reports of W. McCulloch (1859), Robert Brown 

(1874), E.W. Dun (1886) and T.C. Hodson (1908). A definitive short account of land 
1 revenue system prepared by A.A. Howell, an assistant political officer in Manipur 
(1891)is a reliable document on revenue system of the pre British period of Manipur 
history. 


ig 
: The land tenure system of the Meitei state was fully developed in the eighteenth 
Ss 
t 


The whole land system was based on the assumption that all the land belonged 
to the king. He was the absolute proprietor of land and natural rescurces in the 
kingdom. The king could dispose it of in the way he liked. This concept of the king as 
(he owner and protector of the country, land and natural resources was also prevalent 
in the state system of Southeast Asia. The king as the greatest land owner endowed 
with arbitrary power on its utilization was a feudal element in any state system. 
he revenue department of the state headed by a noble functionary supervised the 
working of the land tenure. The authority of the state or the kingdom was strengthened 
hy the concept of ownership of the land vested in the king. The present day legal 
theory that land belongs to the state in Manipur is a legacy of this concept. The land 

tenure or the ownership of the land could be classified into four categories. 


land owner 


(ii) Officers of the state were given lands by the king for their services in lieu of 


(i) The king and his immediate members of the royal household were the biggest 
salaries. The favourites of the king were also granted rent free lands. 
t 


(iii) Semi servile peasants who tilled the land on payment of rent 
(iv) The landless slaves who tilled the land on payment of rent to the state 


According to a report made by a British officer the land utilization was based on 
privileges given by the king. One third of the land was given by the king to his 
nobles and officers who paid the rent in kind. This category of land was known as 
P?hamlou. Second one third of the land was given by the king to his royal relatives, 
(he Brahmins, the soldiers (sepoys) and other favourites. The remaining one third 
was leased to the peasants. Slaves were also given tenure to cultivate either royal 
lands or nobles land on payment of high rent. It was estimated that there were 
about 1200- 1500 slaves were employed in the pre British period. | 


Land Grants 


The king gave grants of land to officers and nobles for distinguished services, to 
the Brahmins and temples for their maintenance and king’s reward for his favourites. 
The land grants were categorized as follows. 
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1. Manalou: 


Rewards of paddy fields were given in recognition of a person’s contribution to 
the king or the state and such lands were known as manalou (mana= reward, lou= 
paddy field). The tenure was for lifetiine of the grantee. The manalou holders 
constituted a major social class that strengthen or weaken the ruling group in the 
state. 


2. Brahminlou (Brahmin land): 


This category of land grant was given to the Brahmin at the time of performance 
of the sacred thread ceremony (lugun). This was also popularly known as lugunlou 
(land of the sacred thread). A Brahmin received a pari (hectare) of land from the 
king as a customary gift. 


3. Temple land: 

This kind of land grant was known as lailou (land for the deities). The lands were 
granted for the maintenance of Hindu temples and Umanglais (village deities) for 
their maintenance. The temple of God Govindaji which was the temple of the royal 


family was granted hundred paris of land and this land were cultivated by the | 


slaves. The land granted to the Umanglais was looked after by the community. 


4, Sanalou (royal lands): 
Members of the royal family were also granted lands. This was known as sanalou. 


In 1891, the queen of Manipur possessed 600 hectares of land. The members of the | 


royal family were biggest land owners in the kingdom. 


5. Pangallou: 


The persons of distinguished service in war were granted such lands. Pangallou | 


holders were normally the favourites of the king. In 1891, it was reported that there 
were only two hundred persons holding the Pangallou. 


Lands as Salary 
The officials and the soldiers were given lands in lieu of salary. Phamlou was the 


term used for the land held in connection with some office. This land was the salary | 


given to the holders of the office. The revenue payable was one pot of paddy (two 
baskets of paddy) per pari. The members of the armed forces known as the sepoys 
(siphai) in the nineteenth century were given the siphailou for their military services. 
The following was the rate of salaries payable in land. 


A Menjor received one pari of land for each company he commanded in a 
regiment known as Tuli, a Poila got 6 paris, a Subedar, 4 paris, a Jemadar, 3 paris, 
a Kut, 2.5 paris, a Havildar, 2 paris, a Amaldar, 1 pari, Kotendar, 1.5 paris, a Sepoy, 
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|" paris.The sepoys were not entitled to any pension but after his death two 
aangams of land were given to his sons. 


lunds for the Community 
The community lands included community forests surrounding the village, the 
#tuzing grounds and play fields. 


‘The above description shows that the land tenure in Manipur was highly stratified 
almost on the lines of feudal classes. However, the zamindari system did not 
«merge, A rapid analysis of three institutions of the Meitei state, the monarchy, the 
lullup and land tenure would show some feudal tendency but it was not a clear cut 
feudal system. 


The Structure of the Meitei State 


The structure of the state covers the nature of the monarchy, the bureaucratic 
nl up of the government, administration of justice, revenue and military services. 
The structure shows that monarchy was the form of the Meitei state system. The 
roncept of the Meitei kingship had a mythical origin. It was based on the myth or 
lovend of the contest between the two divine sons of the Divine Lord of the Universe, 
Atiya Guru Shidaba (Immortal Lord of the sky) for the throne of their divine father. 
The two brothers were Sanamahi and Pakhangba. In the contest, the younger 
l’'khangba outwitted his more capable elder brother, Sanamahi due to the machination 
of their mother Goddess Leimaren. There ensued a fight between the two brothers. 
The divine father settled the dispute. Sanamahi would be worshipped in every 
household and Pakhangba was made the king and a royal deity of the human world. 
Pakhangba took residence at Kangla, a holy place of the Meitei religion, culture and 
seat of power. 


Kangla was regarded in the mystical Meitei world as the navel of the earth and 
the centre of the universe. The concept of the royal palace and capital as the centre 
of the world existed in the Burmese state also. Kangla was the core of the Meitei 
state. Historically, the royal chronicle, Cheitharol Kumbaba, records that the first 
historical king who was the founder of the Ningthouja dynasty (33 A.D. to 1891 or 
1949) ruled at Kangla was Nongda Lairen Pakhangba. Every ruler of Manipur 
claimed descent from Pakhangba though the chronicles ascribed to him divinity, he 
was a human being. Later rulers believe that the king of Ningthouja dynasty was an 
incarnate of the god Pakhangba who presided over the Kangla. Pakhangba was 
piven the title of Meidingu (the Lord of the Meitei). He was also described as the lord 
of the seven clans of the Meitei (Mayum Taret Ki Piba, lord of the seven houses or 
clans). 


Unless a king performed the coronation ceremony (Phambal Kaba) he was not 
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recognized as the king. There are historical treatises on the coronation ceremonies. 
We may refer to the two texts: Pakhangba Phambal and Naothingkhong Phambal 
Kaba. Rituals, coronation costumes and the process of the ceremony are described. 


The Ningthouja King combined in himself the position of social head, political 
and religious head and commander in-chief. In the ancient period, the king was not | 
that powerful. In the 17" and 18" centuries, King Khagemba (1597 — 1652) and the 
Hinduised Garibaniwaz (1709 — 48) claimed the divine status. It was indicated by 
two assertions. Khagemba assumed the title of Lainingthou (Godly King). Garibaniwaz 
was declared to be an incarnate of Hindu God, Lord Vishnu. Divinity of the Meitei 
King, as god, an incarnate of Lord Pakhangba and Lord Vishnu was asserted in 
later period. A prince belonging to the line of Nongdalairen Pakhangba, while | 
performing the coronation ceremony at the Kangla could become the King (Ningthou | 
or Ningthourel) with the political support from the clan chiefs and divine sanction of 
Lord Pakhangba. Whoever occupied the Kangla would be the ruler. 


The kings of Manipur assumed the title of “Maharaja” after their conversion into 
Hinduism. The title of “Raja” was of an inferior rank and was given by the British in | 
1891. Every king was given a regnal title (Phambal Minghul) at the performance of } 
a mock coronation battle known as Phambal lal. Sometimes a king was named after 
a victory over the enemy like Khagemba (conqueror of the Chinese) or Kyamba 
(conqueror of the Shan principality known as Kyang). The kings were given, after 
conversion to Hinduism two titles, a Meitei title and a Sanskrit name. Pakhangba 
was also named Yavishta, Garibniwaz was known as Pamheiba and Gopal Singh. 


The Royal Court 


Theoretically, the king was the head of the state; he was the source of all power, 
a fountain of justice and the head of the army. Sometimes he acted as a chief priest 
of the country during the performance of state rituals. He was the source of all 
honour and rewards. However, the king’s power was greatly limited by the customs 
and traditions of the Meiteis known as Chatlam Lutin which was a sort of common 
law. These customary laws were interpreted and administered by the nobles who 
constituted the court of the king. The king was the pivot of the administration, all 
departments circling around him. N. Ibobi Singh observes, “He was not an autocrat”. 
T.C. Hodson agreed “the centre of the state was the Raja. He himself took no direct 
part in the administration except on formal occasion when he presided over the 
Durbar (court)”. 


The king was assisted in the running of the government by the officers of the 
court who were appointed by him. There were two unique institutions or the organs 
of the court which were vital in the process of decision making and in the 
implementation of the decision by the government. The first one was called Ningthou 
Pongba Tara (ten regional chieftans) and the other was called the Phamdous. A 
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wriler describes the Ningthou Pongba Tara as a council of ministers, while another 
wholar called the institution of the sixty four Phamdous as an assembly of the 
kingdom. The Ningthou Pongba Tara is referred to in the myth of Numit Kappa 
‘hooting of the sun) which gives a narrative of slave rebellion against two brother 
hings. (According to the myth a Khaba rebel shot the king who went into hiding 
living behind anarchy in the land. No king and no kingdom. Through the intervention 
ol ten regional gods, a compromise was made; the king was recalled to the throne, 
‘le rebel was made a noble and the ten gods or chiefs were enjoined to assist the 
hing in the administration in the Meitei country). The myth refers to the ten gods 
‘Nongpok, Chingkhei, Wangpurel, Khana Chaoba, Thangjing, Sampurel, Loyarakpa, 
l\wubru and Marjing) who were the precursors of the ten noble chiefs. 


The historical Ningthou Pongba Tara were the regional chiefs who became the 
nobles in the court of Meitei kings. Their names were the following. Pukhranba, 
Nongthonba, Hiyangloi Hanjaba, Chongkhanba Hanjaba, Imingloi Hanjaba, Imangloi 
Htanjaba, Khwailakpa, Yaiskullakpa, Naikhulakpa, Phamtakcha. There were changes 
made in the list of posts in the reign of different kings. The standard names of the 
post which existed as late as 1907 were Nongthonbam, Pukhranba, Wangkheilakpa, 
Yaiskullakpa, Khurailakpa, two Shanglenlakpas and two Shangkhulakpas. We do 
not. know how they were designated before the rule of Garibaniwaz during whose 
lime the designation of mantri (ministers) was adopted. The chronicles and inscription 
\estify to this. Therefore the Ningthou Pongba Tara were the traditional posts in the 
court having equivalence to Sanskrit Mantri and English minister. In the nineteenth 
century, there were the posts of the ministers designated as Mantri. The word, 
l’alra mantris are used in the chronicles. 


l’hamdous: A Council or Assembly of the Nobles? 


The Phamdous were the nobles who were appointed by the king to be the 
members of his court. The role of a Phamdou was general and all embracing. The 
royal chronicle refers to the post of Phamdou. They were the most influential group 
in the process of decision making in the Meitei state. There were sixty four Phamdous. 
They were appointed to represent thirty two divisions covering 132 villages according 
to Khunthok Nipan Lamyanba, a historical text quoted by N. Ibobi Singh. The king 
appointed a prominent person generally a knowledgeable commoner to represent 
one division. Another assistant was also appointed to assist him. There were two 
?haindous from each of the thirty two divisions making them to sixty four Phamdou. 


The functions of Phamdou were more or less consultative. They were a strong 
lobby in the court as they acted in group. In most cases they raised objection to 
arbitrary action of the king. In the later years the king started appointing his 
relatives or favourites as Phamdou. We do not have adequate sources of information 
on the working of institution of Phamdou. A learned scholar Nandalal Sharma 
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argued that it was an assembly of the representatives of people in the royal courts. 
How far was the Phamdou a democratic representative? We do not know. But the 
stray references to their function indicate a similarity to the Anglo-Saxon institution 
of the Witan, the assembly of the nobles in feudal England. It is not sure whether 
they should be regarded as the council or assembly of the representatives of the 
people. True, the Phamdous were representatives of the thirty two divisions in the 
valley section of Manipur. The royal chronicle records several anecdotes in which 
the Phamdous were involved. There were instances of corruption of the royal judicial 
officers. In order to deal with critical situations Phamdous were entrusted by the 
kings to solve the problem. 


Government Departments 


The government of the Manipur kingdom aimed at the protection of the life and 
property of the subjects of the kingdom, defence of the territory and collection of 
revenues in cash and kind to finance the government. Therefore the number of 
functional departments was few in the early period, but they grew in number with 
the expansion of the state activities, and increase in the population due to immigration 
and conquest and the need to maintain a military establishment and foreign relation. 


The core departments were the war deyartment (lalmi loishang), Revenue 
Department (Lourungshang), home (police and jail) department (dolai paba loishang) 
and awapurel (department of foreign affairs). The welfare departments included 
pandit loishang (department of astrologer and pandits), konung loishang (royal 
household), Govindaji temple, haomacha loishang (department of Naga affairs), 
urungba (department of forest), pangal loishang (Muslim affairs), ametpa and maiba 
loishang (medical department), sinnaiba loishang (department of works), singsaroi 
(department of builders etc.). There were sixteen departments in the 19" century. 


1. War Department 


The war department was called lalmi loishang. The army consisted of infantry, 
cavalry, boat, elephant corps (shamutongba), transport (pothang). The war weapons 
of the infantry were home made, sword, spear, shield, sling (arambai). Other 
sophisticated weapons like guns were manufactured in the royal workshops. The 
army was organized on the Lallup system. It was a militia constituted of the 
peasant soldiers who rendered the fuedal service to the king. The Lallup based 
militia (lalmi) was replaced by a standing army, organized on British line by 
Gambhir Singh onwards. 


2. Police Department 


Though the general law and order were maintained by the king through the 
different officials, a separate department of police was established during the reign 
of Khagemba. They were known as the Dollai Paba. Their functions were to catch 
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stray cattle, capture slaves, punish convict prisoners and to go on errands of the 
wfficials. During the reign of Chandrakirti Singh the post of the Kotowal was 
vstitblished to deal with police and jail affairs. 


3. Finance Department 

It was most important of all the departments. The finance department worked 
under the supervision of Nongthonba, a minister in-charge of financial affairs. He 
was assisted by a number of officials known as shellungba. The department cons’ sted 
of land settlement and land records and collection of revenues and kinds. The 
department of lourungshang (revenue) was the head of the land settlement. He also 
looked after the collection of revenues under the Lallup system, salt taxes, hard tax, 
(isheries and minting of currency. 


+. Department of Foreign Affairs 


It was called awapurel, a department created during the reign of Chandrakirti 
singh to look after the Burmese affairs and boundary disputes. 


5. Pandit Loishang 

It was the department of pandits and maichous, which was first used during the 
reign of Charairongba. The functions of the pandit loishang were to look after the 
(raditional educational system, to record the royal chronicles, to engrave important 
events on stones and copper plates and to act as a guardian of the social customs of 
ihe Meiteis. The office of the Leirikyengbam (scribes) was attached to the pandit 
loishang. They wrote down the order of the kings and drafted the answer to the 
foreign letters. The scholars of the pandit loishang acted as guide, teacher and 
friend of the villagers. 


6. The Sinnaiba Loishang 

The sinnaiba loishang was the department of works which had 18 sections which 
over activities like painting (ayekpa), turnering (phundrei), blacksmithy (thangja 
hanba), brass making (konsang), tailoring (phurit saba), tannery (nandeiba), boat 
making (hishaba), mosquito nets (Kabo phurit saba), drum making etc. 


Payment to the Government Employees 


No fixed remuneration or salary was paid. Since Lallup was the basis of the 
administration they were not given salaries in cash but only lands by the state. The 
peasants in turn gave revenue in form of paddy. The grades of remuneration were 
elaborately fixed. 


Administrative Divisions 
In the early period, there was no clear cut administrative division. The area 
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represented by a Phamdou consisted of specific names of villages under a supervisor, 
was not based on any geographical or territorial demarcation. Traditionally the 
kingdom had four territorial divisions: Ahallup, N aharup, Laipham and Khabam, 
believed to have been established during the reign of King Pakhangba. Loiyamba 
established six divisions known as Lup according to the royal chronicle. The Loiyamba 
Shilyen edited by Kh. Chandrashekhar and translated by N. Sanajaoba refers to six 
panas adding two more, Hitakphanba and Potshangba. The names of the divisions 
were different: Lup and Pana, but the function might be similar. During the zenith 
of Manipur’s power, we have a fully developed Pana system. 


Pana became an important aspect of administration affecting the social and 
cultural life. Lallup was organized on the Pana basis. Somebody described it a 
district or a county of England. All the departments, all services, military, revenue 
collection, religious affairs, sports and cultural activities were organized on the 
Pana system. Of the six panas importance was given to the panas of Ahallup and 
Khabam. The new panas of Hitakphanba and Potshangba were given less importance. 
Many tribal villages and Loi villages were not covered by pana system. Taxes and 
tributes were given by them direct to the king. The village continued to be an 
important unit of administration. The village had several leikais which were organized 
into Keirup and Shinglup. 


Administration of Justice 


In the ancient times, justice was administered by the king himself from whom 
emanated the judicial power. The king was the fountain of justice. Later on several 
courts were established to deal with several categories of cases. 


Non religious matters, civil and criminal cases by the chief court, Cheirap, lower 
courts, Waiyen Kati and Kuchu. The religious cases were dealt with by the Pandit 
Loishang and Brahma Sabha.Women affairs were dealt with by the women’s court 
known as the Paja.The military cases were handled by the military court known as 
the Top garod. 


The Cheirap Court 


The Cheirap was the highest court of the land. It dealt with both civil and 
criminal cases. It was both an original court and court of appeal. The court consisted 
of fifty three members including twenty four ex-officio members. The court was 
presided over by the Angom Ningthou who was originally the chief of Angom clan 
occupying a feudatory position in the Ningthouja court since the time of Pakhangba. 
The important members were (1) Angom Ningthou, (2) Yuvraj (the heir apparent), 
(3) 4 ministers namely, Wangkheilakpa, Khurailakpa, Yaiskullakpa and Khwairakpa, 
(4) Chiefs of Panas, Laiphamlakpa, Ahallup Lakpa, Khabam Lakpa, N aharup Lakpa, 
(5) Ministers like Pukhranba, Nongthonba, (6) Clan chiefs like Luwang Ningthou 
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ichicf of Luwang clan), Moirang Ningthou (chief of Moirang), (7) Shanglenpuba, 
‘hanguba and dewans of four panas. 


Wayen Kati 
Wayen Kati was a grade of rural court located in the villages. 


Pandit Loishang and Brahma Sabha 


‘The religious and customary cases were settled by the Pandit Loishang whi~h 
had knowledgeable scholars to settle such matters. They belonged to the seven 
clans. The Brahma Sabha consisting of the Brahmin scholars dealt with the cases 
connected with Hindu rites, rituals and customs of the followers of Hinduism. These 
{wo institutions continued even now. The British did not interfere in the working of 
these offices. Brahma Sabha became oppressive during the colonial period. 


Women Court 

Paja (Pacha) was the court dealing with women affairs. The chronicle says that 
(Jueen Laisna wife of King Khagemba was the first judge of this women court. It 
dealt with family disputes and adultery. The head of the court was called Paja 
Hlanba. 


‘The Military Court 

Top Garod was the military court. The Senapati was the chief of the Top Garod 
which consisted of commanders of the army regiments. It decided on the military 
cases. Appeal could be made to the Cheirap court. 


The Social Classes 

The Meitei society was not a stratified society during the pre Hindu days. It was 
«a caste less and the class less society. With the growth of the administrative 
hierarchy, the holders of the administrative posts emerged as a class; the members 
of the royalty, the nobles, civil and military officials, the soldiers and the peasants. 
After Sanskritization, the Hindu Meiteis were declared as Kshetriya caste. The 
immigrant Brahmins speaking the Manipuri language and marrying Meitei women 
formed themselves a caste outside the Meitei society. 


The descendents of former kings and princes were named the Raj Kumars who 
formed a class of the Meitei society. They were the privileged social class. The 
outcastes of the Meitei society due to their social and religious crimes formed the 
low caste of the Hindu society. The hill tribes and the Muslim were outside the 
Meitei society. But many of them took up state employment. In the nineteenth 
century, the Hindu Kshetriya caste who became the officials of the state was 
integrated into a feudal class. The king and the feudal nobles ruled the kingdom 
with the help of the Brahmins. 
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Brahmins controlled the Brahma Sabha. They played important role in the 
administration and religious life of the kingdom. Slavery was also in existence for 


many centuries. The Slavery system was mild. The practice of manumission was 
also in existence. 


The royalty and nobility gave importance to feudal etiquettes. Ranks of the 
nobility were indicated by the privileges to ride a palanquin, wear certain turban, 
cloths and dresses by male or female members. Sartorial system of the bureaucracy 
was a highly articulated dress code. Over and above this, there were personal bonds 
between the king, queens and the princes with nobility. Social classes came out of 
the state officialdom. Everybody tried to hold some office big or small. The office was 
acquired through feudal favouritism rooted in royal power. Corruption and inefficiency 
were also rampant in the declining feudal state. Feudal values, feudal mannerism, 


religious and social orthodoxy, and feudal favouritism were the features of the 
feudal state 2nd society in Manipur. 


With this brief enquiry into the existence, or otherwise of the feudal elements in 
the structure of the Meitei state in the pre-colonial period of history of Manipur, it is 
clear that feudalism in the European form did not exist in Manipur. However, the 
feudal elements and feudal nuances were found in the structure of the polity and the 
societal relationship in society during the nineteenth century. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Anglo-Manipur War (1891) 
a Ae es eer 


The Anglo-Manipur War was a short but momentous contest between Manipur and 
the British. It was an irony of history that the two friendly allies, one an Asiatic 
power in alliance with Queen Empress of India and other the British Indian Empire 
came into a sudden military configuration. The Anglo-Manipur War was a great 
historical event widely discussed by the contemporary and the posterity. The military 
conflict was definitely a war between two independent countries, though the British 
looked at it as a rebellion. The historical facts well preserved through the excellent 
British imperial documentation and the Manipur chronicles and traditions perpetuated 
by a living ballad point to the conflict as a war between two nations. The position of 
Manipur in the eye of the British pro-consuls underwent a sea change after the 
British conquest of Upper Burma, 1885 in which Manipur gave military help to the 
British. Lord Dufferin, the Viceroy of India acknowledged openly Manipur’s assistance 
to the Government of India and presented sixty thousand rifles to the state. Manipur 
which was then surrounded by the British territory in north east India and Burma 
had ceased to be a “buffer state”. The threat from Burma to India had ceased to 
exist. This dramatic external change was marked by an internal political instability 
in Manipur accompanied by a lack of direction on the part of the British Government 
towards Manipur. The situation became worsened with the retirement of an influential 
British Political Agent, Sir James Johnstone in 1886. 


Maharaja Sir Chandrakirti Singh died in 1886. His son Surchandra Singh 
immediately succeeded him as the Maharaja of Manipur. The new king ascended 
the throne of Manipur as per the wish of his late father with the prior recognition of 
the British Government. As indicated in the above narrative of Maharaja Sir 
Chandrakirti Singh, he had ten sons by his eight queens. His seventh and eighth 
queens had no son. Maharaja Surchandra was born of the Maharani, principal 
queen, Angom Chanu Lokeswari who had three other sons namely, Bhairabjit alias 
Paka Sana, Keshorjit alias Pheijao Sana and Padmalochan Singh alias Gopal Sana. 
These uterine brothers formed a lobby in the royal court. The remaining brothers, 
Jubraj Kulachandra Dhaja Singh, Tikendrajit Bir Singh alias Koireng who became 
a Senapati after the death of Prince Jhalakirti Singh, Angou Singh alias Angou 
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‘anand Zilla Singh alias Zilla Ngamba were compelled by circumstances to form a 
rroup of royal brothers. Tikendrajit became the leader of this group and Paka Sana 
was the leader of the group close to the Maharaja Surchandra Singh. 


Kebellions against Maharaja Surchandra Singh 


Within the reign of three years of Maharaja Surchandra Singh there occurred 
‘hree rebellions against him. The first was by Prince Borachaoba, the fifth son of 
Maharaja Nara Singh on the very day of demise of Maharaja Chandrakirti and the 
accession of Surchandra on the throne of Manipur. Prince Borachaoba hada sizeable 
iroup of supporters including the great warriors namely, Paona Brajabashi and 
(‘hongtham Mia who were the future heroes of the Battle of Khongjom. Prince 
Norachaoba occupied Phoijing and fought against the royal forces at Yarrou. The 
prince took shelter at the Kuki village of Joujangtek from where he guided his 
military campaign with the two warriors in the field. Paona and Mia had their 
‘tockade at Iroisemba to the west of the capital to attack the royal forces sent by 
Maharaja Surchandra Singh who approached the Political Agent to extend military 
help against the rebels. Sir James Johnstone was hesitant to give help. Of course it 
was strongly supported by General Thangal and Senapati Tikendrajit Singh. At the 
failure of the Political Agent to give help, Tikendrajit took the field himself against 
the rebels who were accordingly defeated. Prince Borachaoba, Paona Brajabashi 
und Chongtham Mia were taken prisoners. This rebellion aroused a great sentiment 
in the capital as the rebel leaders were popular figures as skilled warriors. Paona 
lsrajabashi and Chongt..am Mia were imprisoned in Manipur and Prince Borachaoba 
was transported along with his brother Magezine Singh to British India and detained 
in Hazaribagh jail in Bihar. He was given a stipend of Rs. 60/- and his brother was 
piven an amount of Rs. 20/- per month.! 


The second rebellion was by Wangkheirakpa, a son of Maharaja Labanyachandra 
in 1887. It was a very serious rebellion as the rebel leaders made a direct onslaught 
on the royal palace, almost occupying the place where the statues of the mythical 
lions were located. However, the royal forces under the command of Senapati 
Tikendrajit Bir Singh dispersed the rebellion killing Wangkheirakpa himself at the 
feet of the stone lions in the royal palace. Maharaja Surchandra was displeased with 
the Political Agent at his lukewarm attitude towards the rebellion. 


The third rebellion was in 1888 by a fugitive prince named Jogendra Singh from 
Cachar. The prince organized a force of five hundred Manipuris which invaded 
Manipur. This time, the British Government helped the Government of Manipur to 
suppress the rebellion. The British Government sent frontier police to chase the 
rebels. Thangal Genera! and Senapati Tikendrajit played a vigorous role in this war 
against Prince Jogendra Singh who was killed in a battle. The rebellion was 
suppressed. 
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Outwardly in the face of the common enemy, the rebels, the princes under the 
influence of the senior ministers showed a great solidarity. Soon Maharaja Surchandra 
instead of maintaining strict neutrality among his brothers showed favour to his 
uterine brothers particularly, Paka Sana. The Maharaja always intervened in favour 
of Paka Sana in little matters of the court. He went to the extent of depriving Angou 
Sana and Zilla Ngamba of attendance in the court. He removed some powers of the 
Jubaraj in his function as a chief of the Top Guard. This displeased the unassuming 
Jubraj Kulachandra Dhaja. So by this act of omission and commission of the Maharaja 
the royal family had become a divided house which led to a serious reaction from the 
disgruntled princes in the form of a palace revolution in the kingdom. 


What was the attitude of the Political Agent, Frank Saint Claire Grimwood? 
After the retirement of Sir James Johnstone the Government of India appointed 
Major W. A. Trotter as the Political Agent. He was given the joint charge of political 
agency of Manipur and deputy commissionership of Chindwin district of Upper 
Burma. Major Trotter was engaged in the operation against Burmese insurgents 
who were opposed to British occupation of Upper Burma. Unluckily, Major Trotter 
was wounded in the pacification operation in Upper Burma and he died in Manipur. 
After him, Frank Grimwood was appointed the Political Agent. He came with his 
wife Mrs. Ethel Grimwood for a long posting in the state of Manipur. It would be 
worthwhile to have a brief account of life of Mr. Grimwood and Mrs. Grimwood. 
Frank Grimwood was educated at Winchester and Oxford in England. He qualified 
for the Bengal Civil Service by examination in 1874. He came to India in November 
1876. After a short spell in Bengal he was transferred to Assam and was posted at 
Sylhet. Two brothers of Mrs. Grimwood were serving as officers in Indian Army. Mr. 
Grimwood was promoted to the post of Political Agent in Manipur in1886. When 
they were in Manipur for nearly six months, Grimwood was informed that a more 
senior officer named Mr. Heath nearing retirement would come to Manipur as the 
Political Agent. This was a great disappointment. Frank Grimwood in Manipur had 
come to enjoy the Political Agency and indulge in his favourite sports and past 
times, the polo and duck shooting at Loktak Lake. 


He was suddenly transferred to Jorhat in Upper Assam where he went with 
great reluctance. His successor Mr. Heath died very soon in Manipur of dysentry. 
Again Frank Grimwood was posted in Manipur in 1888 as a Political Agent. His 
wife, Mrs. Grimwood left behind a beautifully written account of their experiences 
in Manipur known as “My three years in Manipur”. She was a keen observer of mea 
and events. She honestly left behind an account of politics of that time and their 
relation with the king and the princes. The Grimwoods were very friendly with 
Senapati Tikendrajit Bir Singh who was also equally friendly with them. Very soon 
the Grimwoods realized the tension between the princes particularly Tikendrajit 
and Paka Sana. Mrs Grimwood mentioned their rivalry for the hand of a beautiful 
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virl named Maipakpi daughter of a rich goldsmith which was a cause of friction 
in(ween the two rivals. During this period, there was more open relation between 
Manipur, India and Burma. The British authorities encouraged Manipuri scholars 
tu write history of Manipur. Hoadeijamba Chatanya Singh was such a scholar who 
wrote Manipur Itihas in Bengali script and published in 1890 from British India. It 
was the first history of Manipur ever written by a Manipuri scholar. The telegraphy 
wits introduced in 1887. 


Palace Revolution, September 1890 


The tension among the princes burst out in form of a palace revolution in 
‘eptember 1890. We have reliable sources of information on the eventful rebellion. 
The Political Agent Mr. Grimwood submitted reports on the palace revolution; ex- 
Maharaja Surchandra in his long petition to the Chief Commissioner of Assam and 
Viceroy of India gave his version of the event, and Maharaja Kulachandra Dhaja 
who succeeded Surchandra to the throne of Manipur and who was officially described 
hy the British as the Regent gave his account of the events.’ 


In the night of 21** September 1890, Maharaja Surchandra Singh was attacked 
in his palace by his two younger half brothers Angou Sana and Zilla Ngamba. The 
\wo brothers scaled the wall of the citadel and fired in to the windows of the room of 
the Maharaja. Senapati Tikendrajit Bir Singh arrived at the scene and took possession 
of the palace. Maharaja and his brother Paka Sana took refuge at the Residency of 
the Political Agent, Mr. Grimwood. At dawn princes Keshorjit and Gopalsana, 
Colonel Samu, Major Jambhuban and Thangal General came to the Residency with 
two thousand men including 400 - 600 armed soldiers. The Maharaja asked the 
Political Agent for assistance and advice against his rebel brothers. But to the great 
disappointment of the Maharaja, the Political Agent ordered the disarming of 
Maharaja troops and officers. The Maharaja suspected that the Political Agent was 
communicating with Senapati Tikendrajit Singh whom he was supporting. This 
disheartened the Maharaja who was already in a state of shock. The Political Agent 
communicated with Mr. Quinton, the Chief Commissioner of Assam who was in 
Silchar. The Chief Commissioner informed the Maharaja that he was in communication 
with the Political Agent. He instructed the Political Agent thus: “you can apply for 
troops at Kohima. You can have your troops in support of the Maharaja...that is the 
policy we have always pursued in this state of Manipur and if the Maharaja of 
Manipur is threatened by his subjects and hy this revolt, there are troops for you to 
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support him, just as we supported the former Maharaja”. 


Surchandra Singh was not satisfied with the reply of the Chief Commissioner. 
He repeatedly asked for advice from the Political Agent who told him to go to 
Kohima. He offered an escort of 50 sepoys. Maharaja declined to accept this as the 


journey was unsafe. The Maharaja was greatly displeased at this evasive role of 
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Political Agent and he was influenced by the uncertain circumstances and expressed 
a desire to abdicate the throne and proceed to holy city of Brindaban in North West 
Province for residence. Maharaja wrote a letter to Senapati Tikendrajit to this effect 
who replied that he would make all arrangement for the Maharaja to proceed to 
Brindaban. The Political Agent gave to Maharaja a letter and an escort of 35 British 
sepoys to Silchar in the evening of 22"¢ September. 


At the departure of Maharaja Surchandra, Jubraj Kulachandra succeeded him. 
And Tikendrajit and Angou Sana became the Jubraj and Senapati respectively. 
Meanwhile when Maharaja arrived at Silchar on 3™ October, he found that the 
Chief Commissioner had already left the place. He discovered from the letter of 
Political Agent that he had allegedly abdicated the throne. He immediately sent a 
telegram to the Chief Commissioner of Assam denying the abdication. He said that 
the Political Agent misunderstood him and what he wrote was totally untrue and he 
had no intention of abdicating and was fully willing to return to his country. The 
Maharaja proceeded to Calcutta and applied for help to the Government of India to 
regain his throne. Chief Commissioner Quinton’s office informed him that the 
Government would give a serious consideration of his request. 


There was an inordinate delay of six months when the Government of India did 
not take any firm decision. In the mind of the people, the palace revolution had 
thrown up a new ruler of Manipur and he was Maharaja Kulachandra Singh. 
However, everybody knew that the real ruler of Manipur was Jubraj Tikendrajit 
Singh. This period was marked by peace and prosperity for Manipur. Mrs. Grimwood 
wrote that there was peace and developmental works were carried on in the state 
under the dircctive of Tikendrajit Singh. Roads were made and markets were made 
functional. There was no much love lost for ex-Maharaja Surchandra and his brother 
unpopular Paka Sana. 


The Government of India considered several options to make a decision on 
Manipur affairs. Chief Commissioner Quinton, who knew the situation from day 1 of 
the happening, initially was in favour of the restoration of Maharaja Surchandra to 
the throne of Manipur. He provided police escort for the Maharaja and his party 
while they were in Calcutta put up in the residence of Maharani Shurnamoy’s Villa, 
Kankurgachi, Manicktolla Road. He gave a hint of some assurance to him but the 
Viceroy Lord Lansdowne did not make any commitment to him. After a prolonged 
correspondence between the Chief Commissioner of Assam, Viceroy of India and the 
Secretary of State for India in London, it was decided to reject the request of the ex- 
Maharaja and approved the recognition of the new Maharaja Kulachandra Dhaja 
Singh. Accordingly Governor General Lord Lansdowne directed Chief Commissioner 
Quinton to proceed to Manipur and announce the Government of India’s order in the 
Darbar in March 1890. 
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(:rimwood’s Report on the Palace Revolution 


Il'rank Grimwood was in a dilemma at the outbreak of the palace revolution. As 
tlhe representative of the Queen Empress he was duty bound to protect the Maharaja, 
lus throne and his kingdom. He was also friendly towards the leaders of the 
1ebellion which ousted the Maharaja. His consultation with Chief Commissioner 
(Quinton, advice to the Maharaja to fight for his throne, and endorsement of the 
M:haraja’s abdication and flight to British India became controversial. However, as 
4 man on the spot, Grimwood’s action deserves the highest consideration. In his 
1eport he gave a detailed account of the palace revolution in his report dated 25" 
September 1890.4 He wrote “I will first state what actually happened and then 
proceed to discuss the cause, and what will be the subsequent effects of change of 
rulers in the state”. 


The Outbreak 


“On Monday morning, at about 2 a.m., I was awakened by the sound of continued 
firing in the Palace. It was impossible at first to get any news of what was 
happening...At about 2.30 a.m. the Maharaja came to the Residency with his 
brother Paka Sana and two or three attendants; they seemed to be in a dreadful 
fright... 

“As soon as it was daylight, I learnt that the Senapati, the Doolairoi Hanjaba, 
and the Zillah Singh [the 5 and 7 brothers of the Maharaja] were in the Palace 
und in possession of the four mountain guns and the magazine. The Jubraj had left 
his house and gone down the Cachar road. Of the Ministers who have seats in 
Darbar, only one was with Senapati, viz, Ayapurel. The others, including the Thangal 
(;eneral and his sons, all came to the Residency.”... 


“On the next morning (Tuesday) the Maharaja told me he had fully made up his 
mind to leave the country and go on a pilgrimage and settle at Brindaban. He 
begged that I would arrange this, and entreated that he should not be sent to 
Hazaribagh (thinking no doubt of the Bara Chaoba). I told him I would arrange it to 
he so, if he had really made up his mind, but he must understand he could never 
return to Manipur, Cachar, or Sylhet, and I also said that the Pucca Sena must go 
with him, but that the others might stay or not as they liked”. 


“The Maharaja then wrote a letter to the Senapati to tell him his determination 
to leave and resign the “gadi” to the Jubraj; and when I went to the Palace, the 
Senapati and his brothers were evidently very pleased at the Maharaja’s resolution, 
and the former promised to make all the arrangements for the journey of the 
Maharaja and his brother to Cachar in a proper manner and that those who chose to 
stay in Manipur would not be molested. He also said he would send for the Jubraj, 
who it appears, was about 8 miles away on the Cachar road (Nambol). The Jubraj 
arrived two or three hours after, and at once proclaimed himself Maharaja...’ 
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Cause of the Outbreak 


Grimwood said, “The primary cause of outbreak was without any doubt the bad 
feeling between the Pucca Sena and his elder brother, the Senapati about which I 
have occasionally noted in my diary. The Pucca Sena seems to have tried in every 
way to annoy his brother and anybody who he thought was on his side. The Maharaja 
unluckily, instead of exercising his authority over all his brothers, without favouring 
one more than another, sided entirely with the Pucca sena. On the other hand, while 
the Pucca Sena seems to have been generally disliked by the people, the Senapati is 
the most popular of all his brothers, not only with the Manipuris, but with the 
natives of India who reside here...”. 


“The discord between the two brothers has been going on for some time, but the 
Jubraj so far had acted as peacemaker and prevented an open rupture; the actual 
occurrence which led to the outbreak on the 22™4 was in itself a trifling matter. The 
attack was commenced by the Dolairoi Hanjaba and Zillah Singh, the 5" and 7% 
brothers of the Maharaja. The Pucca Sena is said a few days ago to have abused the 
Dolaroi Hanjaba for going to the Senapati, and the Dolaroi Hanjaba abused his 
elder brother back. Zillah Singh, on the other hand, was going out after a tiger, and 
got a bugle from the Senapati, to which, having no office [he is little more than a 
boy], he was not properly entitled. The Maharaja hearing of it, sent and took away 
the bugle, which not unnaturally made Zillah Singh very ashamed and angry. On 
the evening of the 21* the Jubraj went to the Maharaja and told him that both the 
Dolaroi Hanjaba and Zillah Singh would apologize to him next morning”. 


Regarding the effects of the outbreak, Grimwood stated, 


“I have no doubt that the departure of the Maharaja and three of his brothers will be, 
at any rate for a time, beneficial to the country. A Maharaja and seven brothers, over 
whom he had little real authority, were too many for a small country like this, and 
their reduction by half will be a relief in more ways than one”, 


“The Maharaja personally was popular, but he was a weak ruler, paid little attention 
to public business, and spent hours every day in worshipping in the temple. He was 
not at all the person to keep orders amongst his brothers, and he is a man who will be 
much happier, I imagine, as an ascetic than a ruler. The Jubraj, who I hope will be 
allowed to succeed to the gadi, has the reputation of being much more active and 
businesslike”. 


“The Senapati has more than once incurred the censure of the Government, but, as | 
have mentioned above, he is popular amongst all classes. He is the only prince who is 
said to be poor owing to his generosity. He is also on good terms with the Jubraj; and 
if the latter is allowed to succeed to the gadi, the Senapati, as Jubraj, would assist in 
making his rule strong and popular”. 


The report of Political Agent Grimwood was a long one. It was his account of the 
palace revolution as a result of which there was “change of rulers” in Manipur which 
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would be beneficial to the country. Grimwood’s analysis of the cause of the rebellion 
was too brief. The crucial point of his report was the abdication of Maharaja 
Surchandra Singh from the throne of Manipur and his acceptance of the abdication. 
Maharaja Surchandra denied his abdication and criticized Grimwood for his action. 
After the death of Grimwood the Government of India also condemned his acceptance 
of the abdication beyond his jurisdiction as indicated in the long report of Viceroy 
l.nsdowne written to Lord Viscount Cross, Secretary of State for India in London? 


Was there a formal abdication of Maharaja Surchandra Singh or not? The fact of 
his abdication was mentioned by Maharaja Kulachandra Dhaja Singh who became 
the king of Manipur after his flight to Calcutta. Maharaja Kulachandra wrote a 
letter to Viceroy and Governor General, Lord Lansdowne after he took over the 
throne of Manipur.* The letter runs thus: 


“My most honourable and esteemed friend, I beg most respectfully to inform your 
Excellency that owing to certain disputes there was a great ill feeling amongst my 
brothers and that after a complication my brother Maharaja Surchandra Singh has 
abdicated the throne in my favour (I being the heir apparent), and left for Brindaban 
in pilgrimage and that in accordance with his will | succeeded to my father’s throne on 
8" Aswin”, 


Maharaja Kulachandra Singh sent a more or less similar telegram with different 
wordings to Chief Commissioner Quinton of Assam in Shillong. It says “owing to 
certain reasons there was constant displeasure and quarrels between our brothers, 
for which my eldest brother Maharaja Surchandra Singh making a voluntary abdication 
of throne to me [the heir of the throne] left for Brindaban. Accordingly I ascended 
the throne of my father and grand fathers on 8 Aswin last” (24* March). 


These two letters clearly showed that Maharaja Surchandra Singh had abdicated 
the throne of Manipur in favour of Maharaja Kulachandra Dhaja Singh. However, 
Maharaja Surchandra Singh reaching Cachar discovered that Political Agent had 
alleged that he had abdicated and left for Brindaban. The fact of abdication was 
seriously denied by the Maharaja and proceeded to Calcutta. He submitted a long 
petition to Chief Commissioner Quinton on 14% November 1890. This petition gave 
the version of the palace revolution of 22"4 March as perceived by the Maharaja and 
requested for his restoration to the throne of Manipur. Maharaja Surchandra gave 
his version.’ 


“I retired to rest as usual in the Palace. At about mid-night, I was suddenly 
roused from sleep by the report of fire arms. The only explanation I could conceive 
was that my step-brothers had rebelled against me. I rose at once, and was tying on 
my turban when it was pierced by a bullet, and as heavy firing began, I concluded 
that the Palace had been treacherously seized; and I made my way as rapidly as 
possible by a back door to the British Political Agency, where I expected to receive 
that friendly advice and assistance to which I was entitled”. 
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“Outside the fort, and close to the Songenthong Bridge, I met my brother, 
Lieutenant General Pucca Singh, with his clerk, Money Lal Dey, and his personal 
guard of 80 sepoys, proceeding in haste to the Palace to my relief. The night was, 
however, dark, and it would have been difficult in a night attack to recover the Fort, 
to distinguish friends from foes, and, as I was very anxious to prevent bloodshed, we 
both went to the Political Agent, Mr. Grimwood...”. 


Disarming Surchandra’s Troops 


“T arrived at the Residency after midnight, and at dawn my brother, Samoo 
Henjaba, and Gopal Sena, Colonel Samoo Singh and Dhala Raja, Artillery Major, | 
Major Jambhuban Singh and Thangal General, and other officers and ministers 
came to me at the Residency with about 2,000 men, of whom about four to six 
hundred were properly armed. This force was all that could be collected in the short 
time available for giving the alarm to my friends, I was then under British protection, | 
and out of deference therefore to the representative of the Government, I again 
asked for his assistance and advice, and for sanction to fight with the rebels at once, 
On this he told me I should not be allowed to fight until your orders were received, 
At this juncture, one Tassu sirdar, a Mahomedan photographer, came in with a 
letter, which was reported to the Political Agent, who went out to him, and, after 
secretly conversing with him, returned to me, and soon after ordered the arms of the 
troops who had come to my support of their own accord, with my officers, to be 
seized by the British sepoys, which was done, he himself personally assisting, and 
_ the arms were put in the Political Agent’s bungalow godown. He then ordered the 
troops to disband and to return to their homes, which, disheartened and humiliated, 
they did. I claim to know the content of this letter which was brought to the Political | 
Agent, and which apparently had such a decided effect and the purport of the letter 
should also be known to you”. 


Abdication a Mere Ploy? 


“ I was not allowed to recover my throne by force of arms, and I was denied all 
assistance...I bethought me therefore of the best means to escape out of the reach of 
my enemies. I accordingly, on the 23"' September, in a very agitated and unsettled 
state of mind, caused a letter to be written to the rebels, which I signed, saying that 
I would not fight, and that I should like to have their assistance to proceed to 
Brindaban on pilgrimage, with one or two other unimportant matters. This was the 
only way by which I could get away peaceably from Manipur, as anyone going on a 
pilgrimage to Brindaban would be safe in person anywhere; and this letter was 
written with the sole object of getting away from my enemies and was written when 
- Twas in a state of great agitation, caused by my treatment by Mr. Grimwood. It will | 
be noticed that the date of the letter is incorrect, as it gives the wrong Bengali 
month. The Political Agent seemed very much to approve of any apparent intention, 
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and gave me an escort of British soldiers, who escorted me to Silchar. He also gave 
me a letter or pass, the tenor of which I did not then know. I started at about 6 
o'clock on the evening of the 23 of September, and reached Silchar on the 3" 
(ctober. On arrival there I found, to my disappointment, that you had left Cachar. 
It was there I discovered for the first time that the Political Agent’s pass asserted 
that I had abdicated my throne. I at once sent you a telegram denying this, and I 
deny it now and assert that I had no intention of abdicating, and am fully desirous 
of being allowed to return to my country and people...”. 


The ex-Maharaja listed the services rendered by him to the British Government 
und he claimed that since he was a Maharaja of Manipur recognized by the Government 
of India and under protection of the Indian Government he should be restored. It 
seems that the word “abdication” was used first by Political Agent Grimwood. 
Maharaja Surchandra protested against this alleged abdication. He sent a telegram 
to Chief Commissioner after reaching Silchar. The telegram was dated 6'* October 
1890.8 


“Just now opening Political Agent’s pass, learn that I abdicated, wholly untrue. 
Political Agent misunderstood me. Shall submit full representation later on. Solicit 
reconsideration and help”. The arrival of Maharaja at Lakhipur on 1* October and 
his complaint to the Chief Commissioner on 6" October, there was a difference of six 
days for discovery of alleged abdication. 


The petition of 14% November submitted by Maharaja Surchandra Singh was 
considered by the Government of India in length. It was mentioned in both the 
letters of Grimwood and Kulachandra that a letter was written by the ex-Maharaja 
to Senapati Tikendrajit. The copy of the letter from Maharaja Surchandra to Senapati 
Tikendrajit was submitted by Political Agent Grimwood to Chief Commissioner 
(Quinton. In his letter dated 4° December 1890 which was a clarification of the 
accusation made by the Maharaja against him. The letter says “from the Maharaja 
of Manipur, greeting to His Excellency”. 


“I have much to inform my younger brother, the Senapati, I have no hope of 
fighting against you before that I intended to go once to Brindaban, but I am unable 
to cross the hills on foot, and go to Brindaban, therefore my brother be kind and 
arrange for your elder brother’s (i.e., my) journey to Brindaban, and you must, for 
our father, the late Maharaja’s sake, forgive the Sagol Henjaba (1.e., Pucca Sena), 
who has sinned much against you, and I wish to hear from you that you will do this.” 
(Signed) Sur Chandra Singh dated 1812 Bhadra Sukla, 9", Tuesday.° 


Tikendrajit also replied to the Maharaja. The letter was written in a usual 
hyperbolic way of oriental monarchy. The letter said, “I make myself acquainted 
with all the directions and Raj Aggya (royal mandate) contained therein. Agreeably 
to the Raj Command of Srijut elder brother, I will take the necessary steps (or make 
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the necessary arrangements) to ensure safe arrival at Sridham Brijo (i.e., holy place 
Brindaban). Forgive us, who are dependents, the offences committed at the feet of 
Srijut Maharaj. The present incident must be taken as the most improbable of all 
the improbabilities”.'° 


This letter of Tikendrajit confirmed that he made the arrangement for the 
passage of ex-Maharaja to Brindaban. 


Ex-Maharaja Surchandra again wrote another letter to Chief Commissioner 
Quinton on 27 November from Calcutta in which he said “I have already said in my 
previous representation to you that this letter was written in an extremely disturbed 
state of mind. You will observe that there is in this letter not one word of abdication, 
nor did I for one moment intend to abdicate. On the contrary, the moment I came to 
know that the Political Agent had said so, I at once repudiated it by a telegram sent 
to you from Cachar”. The ex-Maharaja further argued, “I have certainly said in this 
letter that I intended to go to Brindaban but I never said that I was going to settle 
there; and that you will see in this letter itself that I distinctly said that I intended 
to go to Brindaban once which certainly does not indicate that I was going to 
abdicate my throne and settled in Brindaban”. He further entreated, “I beg you to 
allow me to ask to consider whether the letter I had written can be construed into an 
abdication and whether the reply from the Senapati is not wholly inconsistent with 
the position now taken up by him that I, by my letter, abdicated my throne, while in 
this very reply he fully continues to look upon and treat me still as the Lord or Ruler 
of Manipur, and has begged me for pardon.”"! 


Maharaja Surchandra Singh in his various communications denied the fact of 
abdication from the throne. Political Agent Grimwood, Maharaja Kulachandra Dhaja 
Singh and Colonel Samu, Luwang Ningthou who came to the Residency and later on 
changed side in favour of Kulachandra Dhaja Singh gave several statements. We 
have seen report of Grimwood and Maharaja Kulachandra on his accession on the 
throne of Manipur informed the Viceroy and Chief Commissioner that on the abdication 
of Maharaja Surchandra, he had ascended the throne of Manipur. Maharaja 
Kulachandra also stated in his statement in the Court of Military Commission that 
Maharaja Surchandra sent the sword of the state, the royal robe and some necklaces 
to him through Thangal General and Colonel Samu Singh. The ex-Maharaja also 
expressed a wish that the Jubraj might succeed him. This symbol of the royalty was 
received by Kulachandra when he became the king. In the statement of Colonel 
Samu, Luwang Ningthou as defence witness for Maharaja Kulachandra Singh, it 
was mentioned that Maharaja Surchandra gave the sword, royal robes and necklaces 
to him for handing over the same to the Jubraj.’” This fact of handing over of royal 
symbols to the Jubraj was mentioned in the letter of Viceroy Lansdowne to the 
Secretary of State for India, Lord Viscount Cross. Lord Lansdowne did not use the 
word abdication, rather he used the word resignation of the Maharaja. This raises a 
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question why Maharaja Surchandra sent the symbol of royalty if he did not abdicate 
in favour of Kulachandra Dhaja Singh? With the benefit of examining relevant 
evidences and the reign of Kulachandra as the Maharaja of Manipur, circumstances 
point to the vacancy of the throne of Manipur by the ex-Maharaja whether it was a 
mere ploy or voluntary abdication or circumstantial abdication. There was no taker 
of the denial of abdication by Maharaja Surchandra Singh. 


One result of the palace revolution was the “change of ruler” as stated by 
(irimwood. Mrs Grimwood wrote in her reminiscence, “Everything seemed changed 
hy the alteration in the Government of the state. There was little doubt that the new 
Jubraj (Tikendrajit Bir Singh) was practically ruler of the roost. Roads that had 
heen almost impassible in the ex-Maharaja reign were repaired and made good 
enough to drive on. Bridges that had been sadly needed were erected, some of them 
on first-class planks, which were calculated to last three times as long as the flimsy 
structures which existed previously. The people seemed happier and more contented, 
ind my husband found it much easier to work with the Manipur durbar than he had 
done when there were eight opinions to be consulted instead of four. There were no 
more petty jealousies and quarrels among the princes, and I had no fears about 
asking them all at once to any festivity.” 


Mrs. Grimwood mentioned her family’s warm relation with the royal family. She 
mentioned, “At Christmas they all came to a magic-lantern performance. My husband 
had got one out from England, and he made the slides himself from photographs, 
choosing as subjects groups of Manipuris, or photographs of the princes and bits of 
the country. A picture of Miss Maipakpi was greeted with much applause on the 
part of the Jubraj, who, by the way, had decided to add this young lady to his other 
nine wives. The performance concluded with a large representation of the ex- 
Maharajah in royal dress. Dead silence greeted it, and an awkward pause; but my 
husband changed the slide almost directly to one of a humorous character, which 
caused everyone much amusement.”"4 


Grimwood Censured 


The role of Grimwood on the issue of abdication of Surchandra and accession of 
Kulachandra on the throne of Manipur was controversial. As stated above this 
controversy arose out of the complaint of Maharaja Surchandra Singh when he 
came to Calcutta on 12" October 1891. Grimwood was asked to make clarification 
on these allegations. Grimwood influenced Chief Commissioner, Quinton to decide 
in favour of the Regent, Kulachandra Singh. However the Governor-General in 
Council consisting of full members of the Viceroy council presided over by Lord 
Lansdowne in a long letter to Hon’ble Viscount Cross Secretary of State dated, 
Shimla 14" October 1891 made a disparaging remark “We consider that in his 
conduct of this affair the Political Agent (Grimwood) showed some lack of judgement. 
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He should have exerted his influence more strongly to uphold the authority of the 
Maharaja; and he should have not accepted the Maharaja’s abdication, and allowed 
him to leave the state, without reference to the Government of India, by whom 
Surchandra had been recognized as Chief of Manipur. A political officer has no 
power to accept the abdication of a Native Chief. Mr. Grimwood’s action greatly 
prejudiced the case and was the cause of much subsequent trouble”. However, 
Grimwood’s action was the foundation of future Government’s decision. 


The political change was a new political setup. Kulachandra Dhaja Singh was 
the Maharaja, Tikendrajit Bir Singh was made the Jubraj, Angou Singh alias Angou 
Sana was the Senapati and Zilla Singh alias Zillangamba was the Samu Hanjaba 
(master of elephants). The ministers who served under the ex-Maharaja were retained 
like General Thangal, Colonel Samu, Luwang Ningthou, Nilamani Singh, Ayapurel. 


Quinton’s Expedition to Manipur, March 1891 

From 22nd September to 4 March 1891, the Government of India made 
consultations with the Political Agent in Manipur, the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, the Foreign Secretary of Government of India, Viceroy Lord Lansdowne and 
the Secretary of State on the representation made by Maharaja Surchandra Singh 
for his restoration to the throne of Manipur and Jubraj Kulachandra’s request for 
recognition as the Maharaja of Manipur. The Political Agent and the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam were in favour of rejection of the request for restoration of 
Maharaja Surchandra. They were in favour of confirmation of Kulachandra Dhaja 
Singh to the throne of Manipur and as such recognizing him as the Maharaja of 
Manipur. Surchandra Singh submitted as noted above petitions to the Viceroy of 
India and the Chief Commissioner of Assam. He approached several British officers 
whom he knew during the life time of his late father Maharaja Sir Chandrakirti 
Singh. He sent telegrams to Sir James Johnstone in England asking for help. Sir 
James Johnstone wrote a long letter to Viceroy Lord Lansdowne pleading for 
Surchandra. He knew personally Sir Charles Elliot the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal formerly Chief Commissioner of Assam who had visited Manipur earlier. He 
sought an interview with the Viceroy Lord Lansdowne which was granted to him. 
He tried to meet Chief Commissioner Quinton several times but, Quinton avoided 
meeting him. Maharaja Surchandra’s presence in Calcutta and his activities were 
watched by the princes of native states of India and Calcutta press. Quinton was 
inclined to consider Surchandra’s case but Grimwood’s reports and correspondences 
made him change his opinion particularly the issue of abdication which was denied 
by the Maharaja. The Governor General in Council consisting of very eminent and 
distinguished officials, in the initial stage was more or less inclined to concede the 
restoration of the Maharaja to the throne of Manipur. And they intended to punish 
the perpetrators of the rebellion particularly Senapati Tikendrajit. 


On 24" January 1891, in aconfidential letter W.J. Cunningham the Offg. Foreign 
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Secretary Government of India informed Mr. Quinton of the opinion the Governor 
General in Council had formed on this issue. The content is revealing and reflected 
Government of India’s thinking." It says, “The opinion which the Governor—General 
in Council has formed from a perusal of the papers in this case is, that we should 
intervene with a sufficient show of strength to make it understood that we intend to 
be masters of the situation, that the differences between the Maharaja’s brothers 
must be settled on principles of justice, and for the benefit of good government in 
Manipur, and that whatever arrangement is come to must have our iull sat: :tion”. 


“Governor-General in Council thinks that you should visit Manipur for the 
avowed purpose of making and, if necessary, enforcing a decision upon the merits of 
the case. You should in that case probably have with you a sufficient force to 
overawe the conspirators. It is probable that a very small body of troops would be 
enough, and that sufficient numbers could be taken from Cachar or Kohima”. 


“Might be Re-instated” 


“In the opinion of the Governor—General in Council, if you find that the Maharaja 
would receive a reasonable amount of support from the people of Manipur, he might 
be re-instated, and promised assistance in consideration of his implicitly following 
our instructions. The Senapati should, in this case, be removed from Manipur and 
placed in surveillance elsewhere. Indeed, it will probably be desirable that the 
Senapati should in any case be removed, for even if the Maharaja proves hopelessly 
incompetent, and the Jubraj is recognized, it would be necessary to remove his 
disreputable adherents from the State, and to punish the Senapati for his violent 
and lawless conduct. I am to request the favour of an early expression of your 
opinion upon the course which is here suggested”. 


Maharaja Surchandra submitted another long representation to the Foreign 
Secretary on 9 February 1891 restating his claims. The Government of India 
appeared to incline to listen to the opinion of Chief Commissioner Quinton. The 
Chief Commissioner Quinton’s reply to Cunningham on 9 February 1891." was 
that on the issue of restoration of the Maharaja he said, “I am still doubtful whether 
the principles of justice call for this state, and I am certain that it would not be for 
the benefit of the good government in Manipur”. Quinton also raised the issue of 
abdication. He said, “He (Surchandra) wrote the letter to Senapatti announcing his 
resolution, and only on his arrival at Lakhipur, 12 days afterwards intimated that 
he has changed his opinion. It should be remembered that he was accompanied by 
three of his brothers, the eldest of whom Pucca Sena, had the strongest interest in 
persuading him to withdraw from the position he had taken up... 


Again there is nothing in the character or previous conduct of the Maharaja 
which warrants the conclusion that his restoration would be for the benefit of good 
government in Manipur...He is described as a miserably weak man”. 
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Quinton referred to Maharaja’s lack of firmness in the proposed punishment of 
Senapati in 1888. His recommendation for return of Prince Borachaoba to Manipur 
was condemned. He continues, “his restoration would simply mean that the authority 
of the state would be welded by Pucca Sena for whom no one has good word to 
say... The Jubraj is the recognized heir to the throne...The present government has 
now been in existence for nearly six months and is conducted with tranquility. It has 
shown itself in various matters amenable to the advice of the Political Agent, and 
has, as already reported, made the views of the Government of India in regard to the 
Manipur levy...” He concluded, “I am making arrangements for a visit to Manipur 
next month in view of the government of India determining that the question of the 
return of the Maharaja should be reopened, but, if I am right in supposing that the 
point is one on which I am asked for an opinion, I would strongly advised against it”. 


Quinton also wrote another D.O. letter to Cunningham on 19% February 1891 
restating his strong opinion.’* Meanwhile the issue of abdication of Maharaja of 
Manipur was being raised in the British Parliament. Lord Viscount, the Secretary of 
State asked Viceroy Lansdowne to report on the abdication of Maharaja Surchandra 
Singh. The Governor General in Council had conferred with the Chief Commissioner 
in person on the affairs of Manipur. They accepted his opinion. And Foreign Secretary 
Cunningham informed Quinton in a letter dated 21* February 1891, “His Excellency 
in Council accepts your opinion that it will be to the advantage of Manipur and to 
the furtherance of British interest to recognize the Jubraj rather than restore the 
Maharaja. His Highness’s action in resigning and forsaking his State, leaves the 
Government of India at liberty to select the form of government which appears to 
give the greatest promise for the future, provided that such Government is not 
based upon the successful issue of the Senapati’s revolt”.'9 


The Government of India desired that the Chief Commissioner Quinton should 
visit Manipur and announced the decision on spot and he should enforce it. 


Poor Maharaja Surchandra lost his case. The Government of India however 
decided to give him Rupees One hundred and his brother Paka Sana Rupees forty 
out of Kabaw valley compensation as pension. Several British officials expressed 
that the amount of pension for the ex-Maharaja and his brother was too little. The 
Foreign Secretary informed Maharaja Surchandra Singh on 2™ March 1891 in 
which it is said, “I informed Your Highness that, after a full and careful enquiry into 
the conditions and causes which contributed to recent developments in Manipur, the 
Governor-General in Council is of opinion that it will be to the advantage of the 
State and the people to allow the present administration to continue undisturbed, 
and to recognize the Jubraj as your successor in the Chiefship. The Chief Commissioner 
_ of Assam has accordingly to-day made known this decision in Manipur. At the same 
time those who have been the direct cause of the disturbances will be suitably 
punished”.”° 


a 
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The Visit to Manipur 


James Wallace Quinton the Chief Commissioner of Assam left Calcutta on 21% 
l'cbruary 1891 for his visit to Manipur. He proceeded to Golaghat and he left the 
place on 7" March. Quinton appeared to be lacking the sense of security for an 
imperial British officer posted in the frontier. He took his visit to Manipur very 
casually. He was advised by General H. Collett the General Commanding officer in 
Assam to take an escort of 400 Gurkha Rifles (200 men from the 42” and 200 men 
from the 44" Gurkha Rifles), as Major General Galbrith the Adjutart General in 
India commented that the number of escort proposed was too small. The escort was 
commanded by Colonel Charles M. Skene of 42" Gurkha Rifles. The civilian 
officers who accompanied the Chief Commissioner were Mr. W.H. Cossins, ICS his 
Assistant Secretary, Lieutenant Woods and Lieutenant P.R. Gordon, an Assistant 
Secretary of the Assam Commission while the military officers were as follows 


Captain T.S. Boileau 44" Gurkha Rifles 
Captain G.H. Butcher 42™ Gurkha Rifles 
Lt. J.B. Chatterton 42"* Gurkha Rifles 
Lt. E.J. Lugard 42" Gurkha Rifles 
Lt. L.W. Bracken bury 44" Gurkha Rifles 
Surgeon J.T. Calvert 42™ Gurkha Rifles 


They were accompanied by Signaller C. Williams in charge of Chief Commissioner’s 
telegraph camp. A further party of 200 men of the 43"4 Gurkha Light Infantry under 
Captain J.W. Cowley was directed to proceed from Cachar to Manipur in support of 
the Chief Commissioner and his party was expected to reach Manipur on 26 or 27 
March. 


The British party who were already in Manipur consisted of the Political Agent 
Krank Grimwood, his wife Ethe} Grimwood, Lt. W.H. Simpson and hundred men of 
the 43" Gurkha Rifles. William Babington Melville the Superintendent of telegraph 
with his Eurasian subordinate James O’Brien the Signaller was on duty in Manipur. 


The Chief Commissioner’s escort were armed with Snider rifles and carried with 
them 40 round of ammunition per person. The 43™ Gurkha Rifles posted in Imphal 
were armed with Martini rifles. There were 13,000 rounds of snider ammunition in 
the Residency and 3600 rounds of Martini-Henry in the quarter guards of the 
Residency. There were 2400 rounds in the guard room of Langthabal detachment of 
43" Gurkha Rifles. It is quite clear that the Chief Commissioner was not prepared 
for a large scale campaign. 


The Chief Commissioner explained on 7' March the objective of the visit to 
Manipur to Colonel Skene. The other officers were not informed. At that time even 
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the Political Agent of Manipur was still in ignorance of the decision arrived at by the 
Government of India. No means of cipher communication between the Political 
Agent and Chief Commissioner was arranged. Quinton was afraid to trust either the 
post office or the telegraph office lest the Manipur Durbar should obtain news of 
what was intended. The Political Agent suddenly received a telegram that the Chief 
Commissioner was visiting Manipur and he was asked to keep roads and rest 
houses ready. Mrs. Grimwood who was planning to go on a long leave to England 
was disappointed at this sudden news of the visit of Chief Commissioner. The Chief 
Commissioner had kept the news secret. Had he made the purpose of his visit 
known the Chief Commissioner suspected Senapati Tikendrajit would have been 
given ample time to prepare for resistance and the party at the Residency would 
have been at his mercy; the Senapati would have broken into revolt and the Political 
Agent and his men would have been killed or made prisoners. These facts explained 
Quinton’s alleged concealment from the Political Agent of the orders of the Government 
of India to recognize Kulachandra and deport Tikendrajit. Quinton proceeded with 
the escort of 400 Gurkhas who were recent recruits. He arrived at Mao, the gateway 
of Manipur at the Manipur-Naga Hills border. He was received by a big military 
contingent led by Thangal General with 700 men. There were lots of rumours in 
Manipur. One rumour which was current was that the Chief Commissioner was 
visiting Manipur, bringing Maharaja Surchandra along with him. The royal court of 
Manipur sent a telegraph to the Manipur Agent, Major Gulap Singh in Calcutta 
whether the Maharaja was still in Calcutta or not. The Manipur Agent wired back 
that the Maharaja was still in Calcutta. Some anonymous friends of Tikendrajit 
Singh sent a wire to Imphal that “a big tiger is to be bagged in Manipur” hinting 
that he was going to be arrested by Chief Commissioner Quinton. It was also earlier 
proposed that Prince Angou Sana who was the Senapati had to resist Quinton’s 
forces at Mao with 1,000 Manipuri soldiers. This proposal was dropped when it was 
learnt that Maharaja was still in Calcutta and Chief Commissioner was coming 
without him. 


When he was nearing Manipur, Quinton deputed Lt. P.R. Gurdon in advance to 
communicate with the Political Agent by word of mouth. Gurdon went to Manipur 
and communicated to Grimwood with the purpose of Chief Commissioner to announce 
the Government orders. According to Gurdon’s account Grimwood was annoyed at 
the decision of Government of India. He was astonished that he was consulted 
neither by the Chief Commissioner nor by Foreign Department. He was not favourably 
disposed to the question of removal of Tikendrajit from the state. He deprecated the 
step and was unable to suggest any means by which the Senapati could be arrested 
without giving him a chance of offering resistance. Lieutenant Gurdon admitted the 
failure of his mission and sent a telegram giving the summary of his talks with 
Grimwood. He reported ”, “directly I arrived at Manipur on the 15 (March), I told 
Mr. Grimwood I had certain important communication to make, and I told him I 
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wish to speak to him in private. Accordingly we proceeded to an inner room, where 
| told Mr. Grimwood at once that the Government of India had ordered that the 
“enapati was to be deported from Manipur. Mr. Grimwood expressed and said that 
he had never imagined for a moment that this was the object of Mr. Quinton’s 
visit...Mr. Grimwood said to me that he thought the step the Government was about 
\o take was not advisable for the following reasons. 


1. The Senapati was the most powerful as well as the most popular man in 
Manipur. Mr. Grimwood hinted that the Senapati might give us some trouble 
to remove him from the state. I used the word ‘hinted’advisedly. 


2. If the Senapati was removed, there would be no one left to administer the 
affairs of State, the rest of the ministers, with the exception of the “Tangal 
Major”, being incompetent and having no influence with the people. “Tangal 
Major” being 80 years of age, it could not be expected that he would be able 
to hold his post much longer... 


The Senapati, Mr. Grimwood said would never be caught alive; he would sell his 
life dearly and all that Government would get possession of would be “his dead 
hody”. I quote Mr. Grimwood’s own words”. 


Lt. Gurdon replied that the orders of the Government of India were clear, the 
Senapati had been mainly instrumental in bringing about the revolution of September 
besides having misbehaved on other various occasions, and that the Government of 
India to punish him. He asked two pointed questions to Mr. Grimwood 


Whether the Senapati could be arrested without bringing matters to a crisis in 
Manipur? And 


Whether the Political Agent thought it would be possible to bring pressure to 
bear on the Regent to deliver the Senapati? 


Mr. Grimwood evaded direct answers to these questions of Gurdon. Rather he 
was greatly annoyed at the decision of the Government with regard to Manipur 
ilfairs. After several consultations spread over two days Mr. Gurdon reported that 
(irimwood had agreed to the following points. 


“1. That the Regent should acquiesce in our policy regarding the Senapati 


2. That a Military cantonment should be made somewhere near the Residency, 
and that troops should no longer be kept at Langthabal but at the new site 


3. That the Manipur State should support the ex-Maharaja’s party in Calcutta, 
and make certain monthly payments for this purpose. 


4. That the boundary between Manipur and the Naga Hills district be definitely 
settled”. 
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Lieutenant Gurdon concluded that the Political Agent’s final opinion was as 
follows. 


“1. The Senapati might be deported if he was granted an assurance that he 
would be allowed to return to Manipur eventually. 


It was not necessary to deport the princes Doloroi Henjaba and Zilla Singh. 


The Pucca Senna and the other princes of the ex-Maharaja’s party on no 
account be allowed to return to Manipur”. 


Lt. Gurdon confessed that his mission was a failure when he left for Keithelmanbi 
on 17 March. He reminiscenced, “I could not help thinking that there was something 
wrong and that perhaps Mr. Grimwood was right.”” After getting the report from 
Lt. Gurdon, Chief Commissioner Quinton sent for Mr. Grimwood to come to Sekmai 
on 21** March. The mission of the expedition and plan for the arrest of Tikendrajit 
was revealed to him. Further he was asked to arrest Tikendrajit if necessary. It is 
clear that the idea of the arrest of Tikendrajit in an open Durbar as was planned by 
Quinton was repugnant to Grimwood. 


Reception in Manipur 


Quinton and his escort arrived at Sekmai on 21" March where he revealed his 
plan to Grimwood who came all the way from Imphal to meet him. From the side of 
the Manipur court Senapati Angou Sana (otherwise known as Dolairoi Hanjaba) 
and a brother of the Senapati came to receive him. A detachment of the escort 
consisting of 100 rifles was left behind at Sekmai to come to capital later on. On 22"¢ 
March Chief Commissioner Quinton was received by the Jubraj with a guard of 
honour at Koirengei to 4 miles north of Imphal. This was a Sunday and a day of 
fasting, Ekadasi which was observed by pious Hindus. Mr. Quinton dismounted 
from his horse and had some conversation with Jubraj Tikendrajit in a shamiana. 
Tikendrajit rode back to the capital. Chief Commissioner entered the capital around 
10 o’clock in the morning. The roads were lined up with Manipur troops numbering 
about 500. Maharaja Kulachandra Dhaja Singh extended a State welcome to the 
Chief Commissioner in front of western gate of the Fort. A salute of 11 guns was 
fired from across the Fort. The Maharaja had conversation with him. The Chief 
Commissioner announced that a Durbar would be held at 12 o’clock on the same day 
at the Residency where the order of the Viceroy would be announced. Earlier when 
the Maharaja heard of this proposed Durbar which was an unusual step without any 
precedent requested the Political Agent Grimwood to postpone it to the next day 23" 
March. It was Sunday and Ekadasi; therefore the Maharaja and the princes were 
fasting and not convenient for an official meeting with the visiting Chief Commissioner. 
Moreover, a Durbar was an official meeting of ministers convened and presided over 
by the Maharaja in the official Durbar room of the palace. A Durbar at the Residency 
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where the Maharaja and his ministers and princes was to be present was definitely 
imusual. The Political Agent informed the Maharaja that it was the order of the 
(‘lief Commissioner and he could not change it. 


Durbar Postponed 


The Maharaja, accompanied by his brothers including Jubraj Tikendrajit and 
w(her ministers particularly Thangal General arrived at the Residency gate to be 
present in the Durbar. The royal visitors were made to wait for the Chief Commissioner’s 
permission to enter into the Durbar Hall. It was reported that the translation of the 
unnouncement of the order of the Government of India was delayed due to the time 
(uken for translation into Manipuri. It is reported that two Bengali clerks were on 
oath entrusted to translate the order in secrecy. Jubraj Tikendrajit Singh was 
mcomingly annoyed at the lack of courtesy on the part of the Chief Commissioner. 
After waiting one hour or so he complained of sickness and fatigue at the exposure 
under the sun, it was true; he rode out to Koirengei to receive the Chief Commissioner 
with the guard of honour. He went back to his residence in the Fort. Maharaja 
Kulachandra and Thangal General stayed behind and waited for the Chief 
(‘ommissioner. They requested Political Agent Grimwood to allow them entry in to 
the Residency as they were tired. Grimwood and his wife called them in and sit in 
(he Durbar room of the Residency. It is mentioned in a tradition that Mrs. Grimwood 
ent to Tikendrajit a flower with a chit inside that he was in danger; the King and 
his chief minister waited in the Durbar room for the Chief Commissioner which was 
an act ot lack of courtesy or even insult. When the Chief Commissioner learnt that 
Jubraj Tikendrajit was not present, he refused to receive the Maharaja that he 
could not meet him in the absence of his brother. He informed that the Durbar was 
postponed. The Maharaja and his entourage, after waiting nearly two hours returned 
to the palace. The Maharaja’s men were struck by the extreme security arrangement 
made by the Chief Commissioner in an around the Residency compound and presence 
of Gurkha soldiers in the Durbar room even. It was unusual, discourteous and 
ominous. Durbar was not held with the protocol. 


The security arrangement in the Residency was recorded by Lt. J.B. Chatterton 
12" Gurkha Rifles who was the staff officer to Colonel Skene commanding the chief 
commissioner’s escort.”* He said, “On the arrival at the Residency Colonel Skene 
directed me to order the following orders viz., (carried out) 


“1) That a Durbar would be held at the Residency at 12 noon, at which all British 
officers were to be present, and three Native officers from each corps; 
2) That a guard of 20 rifles (10 rifles from each regiment) was to be detailed to 
line the Residency steps; 


3) That a guard of 70 rifles, half from the 42™ and half from the 44 Gurkha 
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Rifles, under a Native officer, was to be placed in rear of the Residency, 
amongst the trees; 


4) That no man was to leave camp and the whole to remain under arms”. 


In the same afternoon, Political Agent was sent to the Palace to confer with the 
ministers of the court, as a result it was agreed that a Durbar would be held at 8 
a.m. on 23"! March. When the time came nobody appeared at the Residency. The 
Maharaja informed the Political Agent that Jubraj Tikendrajit was too ill to attend 
the Durbar and there was no necessity of such a Durbar in his absence. It was an 
embarrassing situation for the Chief Commissioner failing to convene a Durbar. The 
Political Agent accompanied by Lt. Simpson commanding the Langthabal detachment 
were deputed without any escort, to confer with the Maharaja and his ministers 
including the Jubraj. He sought an interview with the Jubraj and was granted at 
the insistence of the Maharaja. Jubraj Tikendrajit was very sick but brought down 
in a palanquin to see the Political Agent and Lt. Simpson. The contents of order of 
the Government were made known to the Maharaja himself that he would be 
recognized as the Maharaja and that Tikendrajit Singh would be deported from 
Manipur. The Maharaja consulted the Durbar but could not arrive at the decision on 
deportation of Tikendrajit. Political Agent Grimwood persuaded Jubraj Tikendrajit 
to attend the Durbar and accept the order of the Government. The persuasion of 
Political Agent failed then the Chief Commissioner wrote a letter to the Maharaja. 
The letter was in form of a statement that if the Jubraj was not delivered to him, the 
Chief Commissioner would have him arrested. Grimwood himself took the letter to 
the palace about 2 p.m. He conferred with the concerned persons for more than 
three hours. He saw the Maharaja and persuaded him to obey the order which was 
extremely difficult one for him to implement. It was a proposal to banish Jubraj 
Tikendrajit, which was attempted and Maharaja Surchandra failed to implement in 
1888. At the failure of this mission Grimwood returned to the Residency. He found 
the Maharaja in a nervous state. He feared his brother Tikendrajit greatly and also 
he was afraid of the consequences if the Chief Commissioner’s order were not 
carried out. The Maharaja was told that the Government of India would not recognize 
him as the Maharaja if he did not deliver up the Jubraj. The fear of the Maharaja for 
his younger brother carried the day and he could not be induced to the order of the 
Government. The political negotiation had failed. The Chief Commissioner thought 
that there was no alternative to enforcing the order of the Government. This implied 
a military attack on the Palace to arrest Jubraj Tikendrajit. The Chief Commissioner, 
it is learnt that arrived at this extra ordinary decision full of danger after consultation 
with his commanding officer Colonel Skene and Political agent Grimwood. The 
apprehension of Political Agent Grimwood, as expressed to Lt. Gurdon and later on 
to Chief Commissioner Quinton at Sekmai was going to be true. 
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Undeclared War: Battle of the Manipur Palace 


The Anglo-Manipur War came out of resistance by Manipur army to this unoriented 
attempt for the arrest of Jubraj Tikendrajit Singh by Chief Commissioner Quinton 
in his house in the royal palace of Manipur. It is one of the undisclosed wisdom of 
Chief Commissioner Quinton to arrest Tikendrajit in his own palace by using 400 
soldiers of the Gurkha Rifles which were distinguished regiments of the British 
Indian Army. One reason which baffled both the contemporary observers and historians 
of the posterity was “why did Quinton employ his soldiers in a foreign country to 
arrest the popular prince of that country with his limited armed personnel? Was he 
not aware that Manipur was a foreign country with whom British had treaty 
relation? Was it not aggression to attack the royal palace of Manipur by a handful of 
the Indian Army? Did the Chief Commissioner’s escort have enough men power and 
fire power? Manipur had in the estimate of Political Agent Grimwood 6000 strong 
army under the command of Jubraj Tikendrajit Singh. The Chief Commissioner’s 
escort, it is well known, had only 400 Gurkha recruits who had never faced any 
battle; Grimwood’s escort consisted of 100 Gurkha Rifles moreover Manipur had a 
large number of guns with more than enough ammunitions. Perhaps the Chief 
Commissioner who had several years of administrative experience in northern India 
could not judge the strength of Manipur and its capacity to resist the British 
aggression. Chief Commissioner Quinton did not consider the opinion of others; he 
ignored the realistic assessment of Political Agent Grimwood which showed the 
loopholes in the plan for the execution of the orders of the Government of India. It 
was the decision and action of one man, the Chief Commissioner Quinton who was 
blindly obeyed by the Commanding officer of his escort Colonel Skene. Right or 
wrong, success or failure, he had to arrest Jubraj Tikendrajit Singh; because it was 
the order of the Government of India. Indeed it was unfortunate that such a British 
pro consul would have a tragic end in the grounds of Kangla Fort for which he alone 
was to be blamed. 


The officers who were under the command of Colonel Skene did the actual 
fighting. Each one of them was asked to submit an account of their military performance 
in the battle for Manipur palace during the period from 22™ March to 26 March 
1891. Their reports were very authentic and factual and threw a light on the battle 
of Manipur palace. The proceedings of the trial of Maharaja and other ministers also 
left behind information on the preparedness of the Manipur army to resist the 
British attack. The press reports particularly from the column of the Pioneer of 
Allahabad, gave an hour to hour duel between the British army and Manipur army. 
In the night of 23"! March Colonel Skene revealed his plan to arrest J ubraj Tikendrajit. 


Lieutenant Chatterton reported,” “After dinner on 23" March, about 9.30 p.m., 
Colonel Skene called all the officers into his room and informed them that he had 
received orders to arrest the Jubraj in his own house, and proceeded to give his 
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orders, pointing out the various places on a rough sketch made by Lieutenant 
Simpson, 43" Gurkha Rifles”. 


“I heard orders given to Captain Butcher, 42" Gurkha Rifles, that he was to take 
120 rifles over the broken wall north of the main gate, and proceed to the Jubraj’s 
house, and that Lieutenant Brackenbury, 44° Gurkha Rifles was to proceed with 30 
rifles to the rear of the Jubraj’s house, and thus prevent his escape. One hundred (50 
of the 42"! and 50 of the 44% Gurkha Rifles), together with the men of the 43" 
Gurkha Rifles composing the Residency’s guard, were to remain in the Residency 
compound, and 50 rifles in camp, the whole under Captain Boileau, 44. One 
hundred rifles were kept in reserve, and were under the immediate orders of 
Colonel Skene. The “fall in” was ordered for 4.45 a.m., and strict orders were given 
that no bugles were to be sounded.” 


Attack on the Jubraj’s House 


Captain G.H. Butcher who commanded the detachment which made an attack 
on the Jubraj house reported,” “On the 24" March 4.30 a.m. and consisted of 30 
rifles under Lt. Brackenbury who was to proceed to the north gate of the Fort to 
prevent the escape of the Jubraj should he attempt to fly in that direction and also 
to cooperate with the party under my command if resistance were attempted. Lt. 
Brackenbury’s detachment proceeded to take up its position at 4.45 a.m. At 5 a.m., 
the main party under my command with Lt. Simpson as guide, consisting of 70 rifles 
of the 42¢ and 44"* marched quietly to about 200 yards to the north of the main gate 
of the city (Fort), when it was partially broken and the party here crossed the moat 
and extended under cover of the broken wall, 20 rifles being told off to remain to 
keep down the fire which was expected from the enemies inner line of defences on 
our advance. The signal to advance was then given and the 50 rifles double over the 
wall in the direction of the Jubraj’s palace. A challenge from the bastion of the 
enemies inner wall being disregarded by us, the enemy opened a cross fire at 50 
yards range from the houses on one side and inner wall on the other. The party 
pushed on towards the palace, driving the enemy from house to house before it. On 
irrival at the palace the enemy made a stand in the gateway and was bayoneted to 
a man. A few rifles were then posted along the wall facing the enemy’s inner works 
to keep down the fire and a large pucca temple (Tikendrajit’s temple of Brindaban 
Chandra) was rushed with the assistance of the supports under Lt. Lugard, D.S.O. 
of the 42™, the enemy fleeting (20 rifles of the 42" and 20 rifles of the 44 under 
Lugard). Orders which I have received being now carried out, we took up a position, 
the roof of a temple kept the enemy within their inner works. The wounded to the 
number of nine were now collected and brought under cover. The duration of the 
attack was an hour”. 


“When the temple had been under capture, and a good position secured from 
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which a part of the enemies inner works was enfiladed, the Manipuri guns (under 
the command of Jubraj Tikendrajit) opened a heavy fire on us from the citadel 


(about 600 yards range) making excellent practice, nearly every shell striking the | 


temple, but without causing casualties. At about 10 o’clock ammunition began to 
run short. There was no reserve ammunition, 20 rounds per man having been served 
out over night in addition to the 40 rounds with which we merge into Manipur. None 
were now permitted to fire with the exception of a few picked shots who were located 
in the roof of the temple and behind the mud wall round the Jubraj palace. At about 
10.30 a.m. Colonel Skene ...arrived with the escalading party and ladders and 
ordered all available men to fall in prior to attacking the inner works and citadel. 
Lt. Simpson being at the same time detailed with 50 rifles to cross a river to the 
east, and to clear the enemy out from behind and earth mound as they would have 


enfiladed the attack. The pouches of the men for the attack about 55 rifles were now | 
inspected and the round averaged from 6 to 10 per man. Colonel Skene on seeing | 


this postponed the attack and ordered me to hold the post until he could consult 
with the Chief Commissioner. At about 1 p.m. orders were brought by Lt. Lugard to 


collect all men and wounded, and concentrate on the Residency which was being | 


attacked in force. At 3 p.m. having collected my party I complied with my orders and 
moved on the Residency.””6 


The attack on the Jubraj House failed and the detachment was recalled back to 
the Residency. Lt. E.J. Lugard who participated in this attack confirmed what had 
been reported by Captain Butcher, said “Supports of 40 rifles under my self moved 
of soon after Captain Butcher. I got in touch with him as he lined the outer wall, and 
arranged to follow him as soon as first shot was fired. When the firing commenced, 
I advanced. The fire was very hot, but we got some protection from walls and ditches 
at intervals in the line of our advance. I reinforced Captain Butcher in the Jubraj 
palace building. A pucca temple was occupied, and the wounded of this party were 
collected there and attended by Surgeon Calvert. Captain Butcher according to his 
instruction here awaited further orders. The temple commanded some of the enemy’s 
walls but was subjected to heavy rifles and shell fire. The enemy had the range 
perfectly [for it was point blank], but the shell had little effect on the masonry. We 
had no touch with Lt. Brackenbury’s party but there was a rumour that he was 
wounded, and Lt. Simpson with some men was out searching for him”.?” 


The withdrawal of Captain Butcher’s party to the Residency was delayed as they 
could not search out the whereabouts of Lt. Brackenbury. He was chasing the 
Manipuri sepoys towards the west of citadel who had crossed the river and occupied 
the jungles in the east bank of the river. He was hit in the ankle by the shot from 
Manipuri sepoys from east bank. He crawled in the east bank of the river beyond the 
range of the firing. He received six wounds in his body. Lt. Chatterton who was 
engaged in the main gate of the Fort learnt from Havildar of the 44 Gurkha Rifles 
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and reported that Lt. Brackenbury was wounded. Then Havildar Dhupchand, Naik 
Singliana Lama and Sepoy Sauni Thapa of the 44° Gurkha Rifles volunteered to 
fetch the wounded Brackenbury. Crossing the road between the compound of the 
‘-ubraj house which was racked by the enemy rifles, they found him on the west 
hank of the river (identified as Imphal river). Half dragging and half carrying him 
they made it back to the Jubraj’s temple. Brackenbury was seriously wounded and 
Surgeon Calvert brought him to the Residency. The wounded young officer suffered 
nreatly due to frequent movement of his body.” 


Lord Lansdowne mentioned the exploit of Lt. Brackenbury in his report to Lord 
Viscourt Cross Secretary of State, “At 4.15 a.m. on March 24", Lt. Brackenbury left 
the Residency with 30 rifles and marched around the Fort, entering it from the 
north. He halted opposite the house of Tikendrajit, and asked where the latter was; 
hut the party was at once fired on at close quarters, and had to fall back. It was then 
attacked in flank and rear. Lt. Brackenbury himself, a Subedar, a Color-havildar, 
and two sepoys were severely wounded and three others slightly wounded”. 


Attack on the Western Gate of the Fort 


The second point of attack was on the main gate which was also known as 
western gate of the Fort. Lt. J.B. Chatterton was to lead the attack with 30 rifles. 
Ile reported later on,” “Clonel Skene ordered me to take 30 rifles and get possession 
of the main gate. I did so making prisoners of the whole guard, except a few who 
ullempted to escape. Having opened the gate, I reported to Colonel Skene that 
another wall in front of me was strongly held and asked for orders. I was ordered to 
remain in the gate way while receiving my orders; a Havildar of the 44‘ Gurkha 
Ktifles came up with seven men and reported that Lt. Brackenbury had been wounded; 
und a Native officer of the 44" was also wounded; and that a havildar of the 44" had 
Inen shot dead. He further reported that Lt. Brackenbury’s party was completely 
‘surrounded and that he had been sent back for assistance...I remained at my gate 
lor sometime when I saw Colonel Skene returning from Jubraj House...Colonel 
“kene informed me that he was going to consult the Chief Commissioner, as he 
considered it impossible to make an entry into the palace with a few men at his 
isposal...At 3 p.m. Lt. Lugard 42"4 Gurkha Rifles informed me that he was going 
oul with orders for Captain Butcher to retire and asked for a few men as a guard. At 
wbout 3.30 p.m., I saw Captain Butcher’s party came back, followed very soon after 
ly Lt. Simpson. I then asked for order regarding my post and Colonel Skene ordered 
ine to retire. It had been Colonel Skene’s intention to hold the main gate permanently 
und to occupy the palace wall behind the wet moat in front of the Residency; and 
orders were given to Captain Boileau to make bamboo rafts to enable men to cross 
(he moat. These rafts were made from green male bamboo, no other materials being 
avilable; but they were useless as green male bamboo does not float. As soon as the 
muin gate guard retire outer palace wall was immediately occupied by the enemy 
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and two guns placed in position: one was placed on the wall opposite the treasury, 
and the second was placed on the wall on the north side of the main gate. About 6.30 
p.m., Colonel Skene ordered me to stop all firing, as the ammunition was short and 
reserve it all in case of a rush by the enemy”. 


The attacks on the Jubraj’s house and western gate had thus proved to be a 
failure for the British. The correspondent of the Pioneer reported, “The Manipuris 
had unexpectedly shown that they could offer stubborn resistance from behind the 
walls and buildings and they had brought their battery into action with some skill... 
It was little before noon that the day’s operations entered into the second phase, and 
that the whole complexion of affairs began to change. The Senapati (Jubraj Tikendrajit), 
having a force more than sufficiently strong to hold the inner enclosure, now began 
to act on the offensive in earnest”.*° 


The attack on the house and temple of Jubraj Tikendrajit was condemned by 
Maharaja Kulachandra Singh in his telegram to Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne dated 
25% March 1891 (received by the Viceroy on 8 April). He said, “At night when we 
are all asleep and a large number of armed troops entered the palace and attack the 
house of the Jubraj, having killed 11 keepers of the gate, entered the house of the 
Jubraj, cut off heads of two boys, having entered the temple, smashed the idol and 
all the articles with it, set fire to a village in the neighbourhood of the palace and 
having set fire to a Brahmin house, burnt the idol and the cows and everything else. 
Having tied up the hairs of two girls together, threw them into fire and got them 
burnt. One woman was flying away through panic, who was seized and her hands 
and ears mutilated; she is still alive. The hands and legs of a man were at first cut 
off, and then he was killed with cruelty. Although there was so much cruel treatment, 
we did not act in opposition; but at last they attacked my palace and set fire to it, 
and then when it could not be borne any longer, and my subjects turned mad and 
lost my control, they began to fight to protect their wives, children and religion”. He 
complained that this unhappy violent occurrences were due to entirely to the 
‘imprudence and obstinacy’ of the Chief Commissioner. Manipur was a friendly 
country of the British and the Chief Commissioner broke the friendly relation, and 
acted with ‘injustice and cruelty’. The Maharaja submitted the list of atrocities 
committed by Gurkha sepoys. 18 persons including soldiers, servants, priest and 
girls were killed. Several civilians including a Mussalman photographer named 
Dasu Sardar, his wife and children were killed. Several others were also killed. 8 
houses including a Brahmin house were burnt.*! 


Defence of the Residency 


The defence of the Residency was left to the command of Captain T.S. Boileau 
with 100 rifles, while the whole forces were engaged in the attempt to capture 
Jubraj’s house and Jubraj himself and to attack the western gate of the Fort. The 
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Manipuri forces under the command of the Jubraj made his first attack upon the 
Residency as the diversion from the British attack. The Residency was a target of 
sporadic rifle shooting. Lt. P.R. Gurdon reported, “From about 10 a.m. the men 
there had been under a steady infantry fire from the front. Suddenly about midday 
we were attacked in the rear, where we had a small party of men posted. A number 
of Manipuris crept up under cover of the Naga village, and fired the rear face of the 
Residency. Before these men could be dislodged it was necessary to withdraw some 
of the men from the front face. Later on at about 2 p.m. 2 guns were brought to bear 
on the Residency from positions somewhere in the palace. At first the shells from 
the guns passed over the Residency burst in the rear. At about 4 p.m. the party in 
the Senapati’s (Jubraj) house was withdrawn and also Colonel Skene’s party and 
the detachment at the outer gate. The whole of our force was then posted in the 
Residency”. The attacking party consisted of 400 or 500 men under the direct 
command of Wangkheirakpa, a very high official of the state. The Manipuri came 
quite close to the boundary wall. To the western side of the Residency, there were 
houses of the Nagas. They shot to the Residency. It became quite hot for the 
Residency. Captain T.S. Boileau who was defending the Residency, rushed his 
soldiers to the Naga village and burnt the houses as the Manipuri sepoys were 
taking cover there. This action checked the progress of the Manipuri attackers in 
the village. They retreated but continued their fire for sometime and went into the 
village north of Cachar road. This attack from the N aga village exposed the weakness 
of Residency from defensive point of view.*® 


The theatre of the battle was shifted to the Residency. Mr. Quinton, Colonel 
Skene and Grimwood gathered at the Residency to discuss the turn of events. They 
were surprised that a heavy fire was suddenly upon the Residency. They had no 
such an idea that the enemy would become the attackers instead of the attacked. 
About 4 o’clock all the British forces were concentrated in the Residency. Now the 
Manipuris began to fight with more confidence. Having gained the possession of the 
main gate, vacated by Lt. Chatterton, they came out from inner enclosure and lined 
the western wall of the Fort facing the British camp and Residency. Almost exactly 
at 5 o’clock they opened a heavy musketry fired from the western wall at the same 
time. The cannon shells began to fall within the Residency. From 5 to 8 o’clock this 
fusillade continued without intermission and the attack was renewed in the rear of 
the ground also. The little garrison replied from time to time. The Manipuris were 
careful not to expose themselves. Their musketry fire was terrific enough but badly 
aimed. The gunners got the better range. The shells struck the room of Mrs. 
Grimwood and steps of the Residency. The hospital with the wounded became 
unsafe wherefrom the wounded were shifted out and placed in the grass where the 
masonry plinth gave some shelter. The Residency had become a place which could 
not be defended. There were anxious enquiries by the officers and men about the 
tenability of the defence of the Residency and eventual retreat from it. They were 
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told that no decision had been made by the military commander. Now the military 
action had completely failed; Chief Commissioner Quinton in consultation with 
Political Agent made a parley with the Jubraj and the ministers of the Manipur 
state. 


Ceasefire and Negotiation for Cessation of Hostilities 


The Manipuri forces which were gathered and accommodated in the cluster of 
huts within the Fort consisted of nearly 6000 men armed with Snider rifles. The Top 
Guard which was the military command centre was under the dual control of Jubraj 
Tikendrajit Singh and the senior minister General Thangal. They also had fourteen 
7 pounder guns in the palace. The Commander-in-Chief or the Senapati was the 
young and dashing Angou Singh who was in command of the artillery at the western 
walls. Sudden attack on the Jubraj’s residence resulted into indiscriminate killings 
of civilians which aroused the armed soldiers to resist against the undeclared war of 
Chief Comuiussioner Quinton. From the dawn of 24° March Manipuri forces fought 
a defensive battle. After the British failed to capture Jubraj Tikendrajit Singh who 
escaped from his house and took shelter at the Top Guard and fought back. The 
Manipuri army under the direction of the Jubraj took an offensive posture against 
the British from the midday. They opened their guns, their muskets towards the 


Residency which was attacked from the east and from the west. Up to 8 p.m. the ‘| 


Manipuri attack on the Residency was serious enough and caused devastation on 
the British forces in the Residency. This compelled the defenders of the Residency to 
declare a truce. It was decided to declare a ceasefire between the two forces. The 
bugle of the ceasefire was heralded by the British side and it was responded from 
Manipur side. Letters were exchanged between the Chief Commissioner and the 
Jubraj to have talks on the terms for the cessation of hostilities. Lt. Chatterton 
reported, “At about 8 p.m. I heard the ‘ceasefire’ sound in the Residency compound. 
I went to see what happened, and found Lt. Simpson who informed me that he had 
been ordered to sound as we are going to have a parley. The Manipuris replied to the 
call and Mr. Grimwood informed that he had the letter for the Maharaja”.** The 
Maharaja’s reply was received; however a discussion arose as to its meaning. He 
gave a promise that he would cease fire if British troops would throw down their 
arms. Meanwhile a messenger came and said that the Jubraj wanted to meet the 
Chief Commissioner. On the advice of the Political Agent, the Chief Commissioner 
went to meet Jubraj Tikendrajit. Chief Commissioner took Colonel Skene, Grimwood, 
Lt. Simpson and Lt. Cossins. The Chief Commissioner’s party went entirely without 
escort. The military officers even divested themselves of their swords and revolvers. 


The Chief Commissioner’s party proceeded to the main gate of the Fort. They 
had some conversation with a number of Manipuris there. The British officers were 
allowed to enter the Fort in the night. Luckily there was moonlight in that night. 
They expressed the desire to have conversation with Jubraj Tikendrajit, Thangal 
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(reneral and others. There was a relief at the ceasefire among the two sides. 
Senapati Angou Singh who was in charge of the artillery throughout the day was 
zreatly relieved at this ceasefire. Jubraj Tikendrajit and Thangal General were 
informed that the Chief Commissioner’s party had come to have a Durbar. The two 
sides had a conversation for about half an hour at the roadside. Chairs were brought 
for two groups to sit. Jubraj Tikendrajit expressed great annoyance at the illegal 
military attack on his house and commitment of atrocities by the Gurkha sepoys. 
The Manipuri forces were compelled to defend themselves. Then the Chief 
Commissioner asked Jubraj Tikendrajit on what condition there could be a long 
ceasefire, long enough they could consult the Government of India for settlement of 
issues. Jubraj Tikendrajit and Thangal General demanded that the British should 
lay down their arms if they wanted the ceasefire. The Chief Commissioner replied 
that he could not surrender arms because they belonged to the government. The 
meeting abruptly ended. The Chief Commissioner and his party went towards the 
western side to the main gate and the Jubraj and ministers went back towards the 
Top Guard. (Later on, the representation and submission by Maharaja Kulachandra, 
Jubraj Tikendrajit mentioned that there was exchange of pleasantries between 
Tikendrajit and Grimwood. Tikendrajit enquired after the condition of Mrs. Grimwood 
to which Grimwood replied in appropriate terms) When the British officers were 
voing towards the western gate the multitude of Manipuri crowd who were present 
in the Fort were agitated; they shouted slogans for killing the officers. The British 
officers who were unarmed rushed back towards the Durbar room. One man speared 
Mr. Grimwood to death. Some person attacked Lt. Simpson which caused sword 
wounds on his head. Tikendrajit returned to the Durbar room and chased away the 
crowd. The British officers were given shelter in the Durbar room. Wounded Lt. 
Simpson was helped in to the room along with other officers. Political Agent Grimwood 
lay dead at the steps of the Durbar room. The surviving officers were Quinton, 
Skene, Cossins and of course wounded Simpson. The officers who were taken practically 
prisoners were in the Fort for several hours. The proceedings of the later trial, 
including statement of the princes, ministers, officers and with the statement of the 
prosecution and defense witnesses provide a huge information as to the proceedings 
of the events during the peace parleys. There was one account by which Thangal 
General gave the order for the execution of the officers. It was clearly stated that 
Jubraj Tikendrajit who spent the night at the Top Guard was against this order but 
he did not enforce his objection to the murder of the officers. So the order of Thangal 
General prevailed and the executioners executed the prisoners who were chained. 
After the decapitation, the heads of the five British officers and the Gurkha bugler 
were buried at the Nungoibi near the stone lion statues. The dead bodies of the 
officers were taken out of the Fort and buried at the north eastern part of market 
near the Naga settlement which was near the homestead of Colonel Samu Singh a 
minister of the Maharaja. The sudden turn of events was unexpected; the Meitei 
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Puranic prophesy that heads of five white men would roll in front of the Kangla lion 
statues came to be true. 


After the execution of the officers the guns from the rampart of the fort were 
fired again to the Residency at midnight. In the absence of the commanding officer 
Colonel Skene and Chief Commissioner Quinton the officers of the Gurkha Rifles 
took time to take a joint decision for retreat from the Residency. Captain T.S. 
Boileau was the senior most officer but he did not display any personal leadership to 
the critical situation. However as a majority opinion, the Gurkha Rifles consisting of 
the British officers and native officers made a haphazard withdrawal. Mrs. Grimwood 
wife of the unfortunate Political Agent who was not aware of the tragedy in the Fort 
stood out as a courageous determined and humane lady. To shorten the story, the 
retreating force consisted of 200 members including 18 wounded and many civilians. 
Lt. Brackenbury died around 1 a.m. after midnight. The team left the Residency at 
2 am., marched along the Cachar road and climb up the mountains to avoid 
Manipuri thana at Bishenpur. After marching the whole day and spending the 
whole night in the hills they met a detachment of Gurkha rifles under the command 
of Captain J.W. Cowley of 43 Gurkha Rifles. Captain Boileau by his seniority, was 
the officer to lead the combined forces. It was discussed whether they should 
proceed to Imphal to rescue the officers who were then presumed to be prisoners of 
the Jubraj or to proceed to Cachar. It was decided to proceed to Silchar. The 
contingent faced a great difficulty due to the want of ration and physical fatigue. 
Mrs. Grimwood suffered most. The contingent arrived at Lakhipur on 1* April 1891. 
Mrs. Grimwood learnt about the execution of her husband and other officers while 
she was in Silchar. The decision to leave for Silchar was a subject matter of military 
enquiry out of which Captain Boileau and Captain Butcher were punished and 
denied of any promotion or pension. 


Was Quinton supported by Colonel Skene, justified in the attack on Manipur 
palace? It was an illegal military action carried out by the British. The observation 
made by Major General H. Collette who was the commanding officer of the Manipur: 
field force which conquered Manipur on 27" April 1891 was relevant. He said, “I 
have frequently heard it said that the defeat of the Chief Commissioner’s escort on 
24** March must have been due to bad conduct on the part of the men leading by 
their officers. After a careful study of the various reports which have been passed 
through my hands on events of this day, and of the actual ground on which the 
troops were engaged, I do not agree in this opinion. In my judgement the non 
commissioned officers and men did all that men could do in the circumstances in 
which they were placed: and the officers both British and native led their men with 
great courage and determination. It appears to me that the men were asked to 
perform impossibilities. The Jubraj’s (or Senapati’s) palace buildings were captured 
and held for several hours though situated under fire from the loop-holed ramparts 
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of the inner enclosure at a distance of less than 200 yards. The scheme of escalading 
the inner enclosure I consider to have been impossible of execution, and I am certain 
(hat it would have failed.” 


Regarding the failure of the attack, Collette said, “It must be remembered that 
uur men were far outnumbered, and had only 70 rounds of ammunition; while the 
Manipuris had unlimited ammunition, and at the short ranges necessitated their 
‘mooth bores were quite as efficient as Martini-Henry rifles. I have also heard it 
tated that the guns firing on the Residency ought to have been rushed; but this was 
impossible, as they were firing from holes which had been made to serve as embrasures 
in the nine-foot wall of the outer palace enclosure, and which had a moat in front of 
it 110 feet wide and with six feet of water in it: the wall moreover being manned 
with men firing muskets and rifles.”*® This experience was a slur on the wisdom of 
Chief Commissioner Quinton and the military knowledge of Colonel Skene. The 
(light to Cachar did not earn any good name for the concerned officers. 


Quinton’s undeclared war was continued by the Manipuris and British officers 
us immediate reactions to the defeat of the British at the battle for Manipur Fort. It 
nppears that the number of casualties during this operation was not large. 11 killed, 
29 wounded and 52 men taken prisoners by the Manipuris. A force of 350 soldiers a 
combination of the retreating Gurkhas and the detachment of Captain Cowley 
marched away to Cachar. A large number of noncombatants, clerks, servants and 
others were captured by the Manipuris. 


Skirmish at Sekmai 


There were several actions taken up by Manipur in which the British employees 
und soldiers were captured or killed. The first action by Manipuri forces was at 
Sekmai where Chief Commissioner Quinton left behind 20 sepoys. C. Williams the 
signaller stayed behind at Sekmai who was caught by the Manipuri sepoys. C. 
Williams’s report to the Director General of Telegraph was revealing. He said, “Next 
morning (25'* March), I was surrounded by about 60 villagers at Sengmai, and at 10 
w.m...the Havildar of the (Sekmai) thana came to me and said that all the officers 
und Chief Commissioner were killed; the sepoys all ran away via Tamu; the Maharaja 
wished no British subject to remain in Manipur territory... lsaw about 100 Manipuri 
sepoys coming towards me I made a bolt to the sepoys and ordered them to be ready 
to defend ourselves. They loaded their rifles, filled their pouches with cartridges, 
and got ready;...we all ran away in to the jungle, just behind and hid ourselves...It 
was a bright moon light night, and I came out of my hiding place and was coming on 
towards Kohima. I walked 8 miles till 1 a.m., when I fell in to an ambush of six 
Manipuri sepoys, who challenged me ...they fired a volley at me simultaneously; all 
six missed me, though I was only 10 or 12 yards away from them. I ran up a large 
tree close by... From 4 a.m. of the 26" till 11 a.m. of the 27", I was in the hill hiding. 
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I came out out as I was very thirsty and hungry, having nothing to eat or drink since 
12 p.m. of the 25. I walked on towards Kohima and came in to Kaithamabi 
(Keithelmanbi) at 2 p.m., where I was stopped by the Manipuri sepoys, who asked 
me where I was going, I said to Kohima. They asked me if I had a pass from the 
Jubraj. I said ‘No’. They then caught hold of my arms and took out their swords, took 
me to the thanadar, who at once ordered me to bound hand and feet and shot; all my 
clothes were taken out except a flannel banian and flannel drawers, I was then 
made to sit down on the ground; the sentry taking aim at me. Just then a Manipuri 
major arrived who had seen me at Mao Thana, and was one of the men who offered 
me presents if I added the words to the messages from the Thangal General. This 
Major on seeing me told the thanadar not to shoot me, but send me to the Jubraj. I 
was then kept prisoner in the thana. Half an hour after twelve coolies came in to the 
thana, bringing some of Mr. Melville’s and O’Brien things, which I recognized at 
once, as they were in my tent on the 23". The coolies said the Telegraph Sahibs were 
killed at Myankang.”*” 


Tragedy at Mayangkhang (death of Melville and O’Brien) 


C. Williams’s colleagues Melville and O’Brien were not so fortunate. William 
Babington Melville, a Scotsman was the Superintendent of Telegraphs and his 
subordinate Eurasian colleague James O’Brien were on duty to inspect the telegraph 
line along the Kohima road and beyond to Tamu. Both of them were staying at the 
Residency during the visit of the Chief Commissioner. Mrs. Grimwood spoke very 
nicely of the two unfortunate officers. When the Chief Commissioner and his escort 
were engaged in the political matters with the Maharaja and Jubraj of Manipur 
they arrived at Sekmai on 23" March and spent a night together with the telegraph 
Signaller C. Williams. The two officers proceeded to Mayangkhang and put up at the 
guest hose there. However after the skirmish at Sekmai the Manipuri commander 
at Sekmai ordered a group of Thangal Nagas to attack the officers. The Nagas 
approached the bungalow at Mayangkhang. They were armed with spears and rifles 
and fired in at the windows. At first Melville and O’Brien together with their 
chaprassi took shelter behind the wooden pillars of the bungalow. O’Brien was 
unarmed and Melville had a shot gun with two cartridges. O’Brien was hit and died 
immediately. Melville and the servant escaped from the rear of the bungalow and 
fled in to the jungle. The Nagas were joined by some Manipuri soldiers and they 
entered the guest house. O’Brien’s body was discovered. A Naga warrior cut off his 
head and his body was dragged outside. The bungalow was then set on fire and 
destroyed. Unfortunately for Mr. Melville, he was a crippled and he could not get 
far. He was ultimately discovered by some Nagas who had been asleep near the 
stream behind the guest house. He was killed and his head was cut off while he was 
still sleeping. The head was wrapped in a cloth and brought back to Mayangkhang 
village. When Signaller C. Williams later on passed Mayangkhang he saw the 
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‘heletons of the two men. In the aftermath of the British occupation Mayangkhang 
wits burnt and the killers of Melville and O’Brien executed. This tragic issue was 
mentioned in the report of Viceroy to Secretary of State London. “The Chief Political 
Olficer was engaged in trying eight persons accused of having waged war against 
(lhe Queen, and of having been concerned in the murder of Messrs. Melville and 
(Brien. Of the eight persons accused, two were sentenced to death and six to 
'ransportation for life. The Government of India confirmed the sentence of death in 
(he case of one accused (Chirai Naga), who had found Mr. Melville in a wounded 
condition and murdered him, and commuted the sentence in the second case, in 
which no complicity in the murder had been established, to one of transportation for 
Ife. The sentence of transportation for life was confirmed in the case of five of the 
ix accused. The sixth was pardoned in consideration of his having intervened at 
Sengmai to save the life of a Gurkha havildar”. The Nagas of Mayangkhang supported 
the cause of Jubraj Tikendrajit and suffered penalty from the British. 


The Capture of Mao Thana 


The Gurkha fugitives who escaped from the disaster of 24°" March 1891 managed 
'o reach Kohima and informed the Deputy Commissioner A.W. Davis of the unfortunate 
events that befell on Chief Commissioner of Assam and party. Since they could not 
et the details they presumed that the Chief Commissioner and other officers were 
made prisoners. Deputy Commissioner Davis with the help of Captain D.C.F. Macyntre 
Commandant of Naga Hills Police Battalion, Lieutenant Clay with 150 military 
police left Kohima on 29" March and attacked the Manipur thana at Mao. The 
police force attacked the Manipur stockade on 30" March after a brisk fighting. The 
“50 Manipuri troops who were in the stockade were unable to defend the steady 
liring of the military police, assisted by occasional rockets. They fled. Their stockade 
wis promptly occupied by the British forces without any casualty. The Manipuri 
soldiers carried away their wounded man. Other two N aga villages in the neighbourhood 
whose inhabitants were involved in killing or attempting to kill the retreating 
“epoys were burnt. The effect of this prompt major action for which Mr. Davis was 
praised by the Viceroy was immediate. Several Manipur thanas beyond Mao were 
quickly evacuated, and all apprehension of an attack on Kohima was dispelled. This 
prompt action by Deputy Commissioner Davis and Captain Macyntre created a 
sense of security in the British territory. 


Skirmishes on the Cachar Road 


We have already mentioned the evacuation of the Residency and the flight of 
(:urkha rifles to Silchar. The fleeing soldiers constituted the surviving soldiers of 
(he three regiments and civilians though they were not physically fit to meet any 
resistance on the way. Mrs. Grimwood had given an account of the march to Silchar. 
Captain T.S. Boileau who was the senior most officer led the contingent. He reported 
that they left the Residency at 2 a.m. (25 March), and crossed the river to the west 
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of the compound and were fired upon from the village. The men had to hold the 
position on the road, whilst the wounded were brought cross the river. Several 
attacks were made all along the road, and it was with the greatest difficulty the 
wounded were brought along. 


They learnt that Bishnupur was heavily defended; so they crossed over to the 
Laimatol hills where the contingent fought with a number of Manipur patrols and 
Kukis. In the night of 25", after walking 19 hours, they halted in the hills. On the 
26" March, Captain Cowley of 43 Gurkha Rifles came to their rescue and they 
drove away the Manipuris and Nagas who were harassing the fleeing contingent. 
After taking rest the contingent marched to Khoupum valley on 27 March. They 
occupied the Khoupum Thana which was vacated by the Manipuris who left behind 
baskets filled with rice; cooking pots etc. were found and two granaries full of paddy 
were also recovered. They divided the rice equally amongst the men and followers, 
and the paddy among the transport animals. They burnt the Khoupum Thana and 
halted at the 48" mile of the Cachar road. On 28'* March, they marched to the 
Lengba river and entered a large Naga village at the top of the range (Nungba 
village). On 29" March, they started their journey towards Kala Naga (Oinamlong) 
Thana. They sent a strong party to find out if the stockade there was occupied and 
also if the supplies in the Naga village commanding the thana were procurable. The 
Manipuris were found lining the wall of the stockade; but seeing the force they fled. 
The Nagas were found in the village Kala Naga (Oinamlong). About 6 muands of 
rice were found; pigs and goats were brought by the elephants. As the transport 
advanced, the Manipuris attacked from the hills commanding the road, and they 
had to send parties along the hills to drive them off. Whilst this was being done the 
thana was destroyed and burnt. They then proceeded to the Barak river and there 
camped for the night. On 30 March, they marched from the Barak to Makru, and 
found the thana halfway had been deserted. At Makru they found a few Manipuris, 
who ran off. They encamped at Makru river. On 31* they marched from Makru till 
they came to a thana on a top of a range. It was deserted and the detachment 
marched on to Jirighat and found the thana deserted. On 1* April, the contingent 
marched to Lakhipur in Assam.*® 


The Battle of Thoubal 


The battle of Thoubal was the first pitched battle of the Anglo-Manipur war. It 
was an intense battle between a British rescue detachment and Manipur army 
contingent. The British forces were led by a gallant young officer Lt. C.J.W. Grant of 
the 12" Madras Infantry. The Manipur army was led by Senapati Angou Singh who 
had earlier demonstrated a splendid performance in defending the western rampart 
of the Manipur palace and the shelling of the Residency. The battle showed the 
gallantry, military skill and determination on both sides. 
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Senapati Angou Sana’s contingent which was 800 strong consisted of the famous 
warriors of Manipur. Prince Yaiskul Lakpa and his valiant son Sangoi Sana laid 
‘lown their lives in this battle. The diplomatic skill of negotiation of Jubraj Tikendrajit 
oingh was noticed; he sent a British prisoner Singaller, C. Williams as a feeler to 
talk with Lt. Grant to withdraw his forces from Manipur. The Manipur army was 
lully equipped, better armed than the British who were outnumbered by them. The 
small British force failed to march into the capital and retreated. The letter of Lt. 
(trant published in the Times of London which was reproduced in Mrs. Grimwood’s 
My Three Years in Manipur, and other reports by General T. Graham and General 
(‘ollette mention the exploits of Lt. Grant in this battle. Lord Lansdowne reported to 
Sir Viscount Cross, the Secretary of State in which he mentioned the exploit of Lt. 
Grant. 


General T. Graham commanding the Tamu Column reported more specifically, 
“A report was received from Tamu on the 25'* March that the telegraph wire had 
heen cut 25 miles from Tamu, and that the Manipuris were rising. On the 27" a 
detachment of the 43" Gurkha Rifles arrived at Tamu from Manipur, and stated 
that a revolt had taken place in Manipur, and that the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam and many officers were prisoners in the hands of the Manipuri Darbar. 
lucutenant Grant, 12" (Burma) Madras Infantry, who was commanding at Tamu, 
communicated this information by telegraph and requested permission to take 50 
rifles of his own regiment and the detachment of the 43™ Gurkha Rifles and 
proceeded at once towards Manipur, to endeavour to render assistance to the 
prisoners. His proposal having been sanctioned, he left Tamu on the 28 March. On 
urriving near Thobal he found about 800 Manipuris in position there, to arrest his 
advance. Lt. Grant immediately attacked the enemy and drove them out, killing 
about 50 of them. He then established himself in a defensible position, where he was 
utlacked by 2,000 of the enemy, with two guns, whom he defeated, inflicting heavy 
loss, and held his position until ordered to retire from it on the 9'* April. In the 
meantime Captain Presgrave, 12° (Burma) Madras Infantry, with 100 rifles, had 
lon pushed up from Auktang to Tamu, and was sent out to enable Lt. Grant to 
withdraw his small force. Captain Presgrave having relieved Lt. Grant, the whole 
party started for Tamu, but Major Sir C.H. Leslie, 2-4" Gurkha Regiment, having 
arrived at Tamu with his regiment, was ordered to push on, and also to direct 
(‘aptain Presgrave to go back and occupy Palel, and to hurry up to that place 
himself. During Captain Presgrave’s second advance on Palel he came across the 
enemy, who were evidently following Lt. Grant’s detachment up. He attacked and 
defeated the enemy with heavy loss. In the pursuit which followed Lt. Grant’s 
charger was shot under him. Captain Presgrave then occupied Palel, where he was 
ined subsequently by Major Sir Charles Leslie with the 2-4 Gurkha Regiment, 
und this place was held as the advanced position till the arrival of the remainder of 
the Tamu Column on the 25" April 1891". 
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Lt. Grant reached Athokpam near Thoubal on 30% and was stuck up in a battle 
against Manipuris up to 9‘ April. Grant discovered that at first 800 Manipuri 
soldiers were at Thoubal which was increased to 2000 soldiers. Manipur regarded 
this battle with great seriousness. Senapati Angou Sana was personally deputed by 
Jubraj Tikendrajit to check the British rescue team. The Maharaja ordered Prince 
Maipak Wangkheirakpa Haojou Yaiskullakpa, Chongtham macha Ayapurel Menjor 
to the battle of Thoubal. A stockade was constructed at Lilong then they proceeded 
to the bridge head of the Arong river before reaching Thoubal. The forces of Chongtham 
Menjor were defeated by the British. Reinforcement was sent to Thoubal and the 
Manipuri forces made a stockade at the Thoubal bazaar. There was exchange of fire | 
between the two parties. Next day the Manipuri stockade was raised at the homestead | 
of Waikhom family at Tomjing. Senapati Angou Singh consulted the Manipuri 
forces. There were exchange of bugle in which the Manipur army asked the British | 
to leave the place. There was a return bugle that the Manipuri forces should | 
withdraw. Then the British burnt the houses at Athokpam village. Then the British 
made a stockade or fort at the homestead of the Sagolsem family. There was 
exchange of fires among the patrols. On 5" Tikendrajit sent peace feeler. The peace 
negotiation failed. The hostilities were resumed on the 6" April throughout the day. 
Lt. Grant heard of the death of one warrior whom he called Buddha (old) Senapati. 


The Royal Chronicle of Manipur records, “On 5% April Prince Yaiskullakpa, 
Prince Dolairoi Hanjaba, Yengkhoiba Menjor, Chongtham Menjor, Wangkhei Meiraba 
Poila went to the front. They (British) had hidden in a homestead. A trench was dug 
in the homestead. Many bullets were fired out. The Meitei sepoys surrounded them. @ 
They could not come out. When we fired in they were out of the range in trenches. | 
Then there was hand to hand sword fighting. Prince Yaiskullakpa, his eldest son 
Sanahal (Sangoisana) and others rushed in to the field. Yaiskullakpa and his son | 
fought with the British at 3 afternoon. Some Sahibs and Yaiskullakpa and his son | 
died together. Then at sunset they returned to their stockades. On Tuesday it was | 
realized the British fled away. There was no enemy and Prince Senapati returned 
home.”°° 


Lt. Grant fought on; he received a message from Lt. Presgrave to retire immediately. & 
He retired on the night of 8" April and reached Pale] after midnight, 2 a.m. of the 9* | 
April. He was rescued by Lt. Presgrave.*° Thus the battle of Thoubal which was 
forced by the gallantry of Lt. Grant on Manipur ended in the retreat of the rescuing 
forces. 


British invasion of Manipur 

The news of disaster in Manipur reached the British authority through several 
sources. Reports were received from Lt. Grant, Lt. Gurdon and Mr. A.W. Davis that | 
the British officers were taken prisoners. However, the telegram sent by Maharaja 
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Kulachandra Dhaja Singh confirmed that they were executed. Even before this 
news Viceroy Lord Lansdowne took immediate steps to send sufficient forces to 
rescue the prisoners. A force known as Manipur Field Force was constituted. It was 
decided to send three columns to Manipur from three sides. Brigadier General H. 
Collette commanding Assam District was appointed as the commander of Manipur 
lMield Force by promoting him temporarily as Major General. Brigadier General T. 
(iraham of Royal Artillery in Burma was appointed the Commanding Officer of 
‘amu column coming from Burma on promotion as Major General temporarily. The 
(third column known as Silchar Column was commanded by Colonel R.H.F. Rennick. 
Accordingly the following columns were dispatched. 


1. The Kohima Column 1200 strong, composed of 
No.8 (Bengal) Mountain Battery 
13 regiment of Bengal Infantry 
42" 434 and 44° Gurkha Rifles 
Assam Military Police based in Naga Hills 


2. The Tammu Column 1070 strong composed of 
No. 2 Mountain Battery 
Royal Artillery (four guns) 
2™¢ Battalion Oxfordshire Regiment (200 rifles) 
4" Battalion King’s Royal Rifle Corps (half battalion) 
2™ Battalion 4th Gurkha Regiment 
12 Regiment (2"4 Burma Battalion) of Madras Infantry 


3. The Silchar Column 1934 strong composed of 
No.8 Bengal Mountain Battery (two guns) 
18 Bengal Infantry 
4274, 434, 44 Gurkha Rifles 
1* Battalion, 2"? Gurkhas 
Surma Valley Military Police 
Calcutta Volunteer Pioneers. 


From the Manipur side several officers were deputed to chase the fleeing British 
forces; Leitan Menjor with 1000 sepoys towards Cachar road; Angou Senapati and 
Thangal General with 100 sepoys went to Bishnupur and reached Youyangtek Kuki 
village from where they returned to Bishnupur. Towards Kabaw valley Yengkhoiba 
Menjor with 1000 sepoys were sent. Laisraba Menjor with 100 sepoys was sent 
towards the north. Over and above this Prince Kala Singh and Prince Chinglen 
Sana were sent to the Cachar road. Of course they returned from the chase. 


The British appointed Major H. St. P. Maxwell who was serving as the Deputy 
Commissioner of Cachar district as the Chief Political Officer. It appears that 
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except the Tamu Column the other two columns Kohima and Silchar faced lot of 
difficulty in transporting men and supplies to come into Manipur. The Government 
of India telegraphed detailed orders to the General in Command, General H. Collette 
with regard to the political management. The order contained eleven instructions of 
which the following are the most important ones. 


“First — When, or if possible before, you cross the frontier, you should issue 
proclamation stating that as the representative of the British Government and its 
troops have been opposed by the armed forces of the Manipur State, that State has 
become guilty of open rebellion against Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India. 
You should say that the authority of the Regent Kula Chandra Dhuja Singh is 
therefore declared to be at an end, and that until the further pleasure of the British 
Government is known, you will exercise supreme authority throughout the State. 


Second — You should warn the people against resisting your advance; and you 
should inform them that you are going to Manipur to take possession of the capital, 
and to punish as they deserve all who have acted as leaders or instigators of the 
revolt, or who have been concerned in the treacherous murder of British subjects... 


Fifth — When Manipur is in your possession you should disarm troops and city 
people, and disperse all armed gatherings, and issue a proclamation notifying that 
all persons thereafter found bearing arms without license in Manipur, or within 
such limits as you may think proper to prescribe, will be punishable with death... 


Seventh — You will adopt the following procedure for the punishment of offenders. 
Any persons suspected of murder or abetment of murder or of acting as instigators 
or leaders of revolt should be placed on their trial before McCabe or Soppitt, to each 
of whom is hereby delegated the power of passing capital sentences subject to 
confirmation by you... 


Ninth — The punishment of convicted offenders should be public and striking, but 
it should be completed as soon as possible... 


Eleventh — You should bear in mind that throughout these instructions the 
expression “Manipur people” is not intended to refer merely to the inhabitants of the 
Manipur valley, but also to the inhabitants of the adjoining hill tracts acknowledging 
the supremacy of Manipur”. 


The Defence of Manipur 

Anticipating the invasion of Manipur from three sides the Manipur Durbar 
which acted in complete unity decided to put defensive stockades against the British 
forces which were likely to come from three sides. To the north, Manipur constructed 
a stockade at Mayangkhang which was sometime described as fort. Senapati Angou 
Sana was posted there to defend against the Kohima column. The Cachar road 
which was known as Tongjei maril was defended by a Manipur stockade posted at 
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leimatol hill over looking Yaojangtek village and Leimatak river. This stockade 
overlooked the Naga village of Narayangaon which is identified with Ngarian or 
Rangjaan village of the Rongmei Nagas. It was commanded by Prince Kala Singh, 
Sagol Hanjaba, Ngangba Lourung purel, Yengkhoiba Poila with 1000 soldiers to 
oppose the British column coming from Cachar. The main battles of the war were in 
(he southeast Manipur valley. We have already described the indecisive battle of 
Thoubal in early part of the month. Manipur put up three defensive places to fight 
against the invader. The first one was at Palel. The second one at Kakching and the 
(hird was at Khongjom and the rear guard was located at Thoubal. 


Advance of the Silchar Column 


Lieutenant Colonel R.H.F. Rennick, the commander of the Silchar column arrived 
at Silchar on 6 April and in conjunction with Deputy Commissioner of Cachar 
Major Maxwell was engaged in the arrangement of carriage, storing rations, repairing 
bridges and other works. It was learnt that the 3" Bengal Infantry approaching 
towards Silchar on 8 April were suffering from cholera. Therefore he pushed 
forward 424, 43" and 44 Gurkha rifles along with the Surma Valley Military police 
acting as Pioneer force to open up the roads and construct shelters. The guns of the 
Mountain Battery arrived at Silchar on 12¢% April. 1-2" Gurkha Regiment and 
Pioneer Company of the Calcutta volunteers also came, marched out on 15" April. 
The advance party of Captain Cowley drove away a party of Kukis involved in 
cutting down the suspension bridge over the Irang river. By 20" April Colonel 
Rennick had brought the following equipments in a position two and half miles east 
of Khoupum valley. 


2 guns, No. 8 Mountain Battery 

100 rifles, 18" Bengal Infantry 

100 rifles, 42 Gurkha Rifles 

283 rifles, 43" Gurkha Rifles 

180 rifles, Surma Valley Military Police. 


On 23" April, leaving Khoupum he entrusted Captain Boileau the task of forcing 
l.aimatol defile to escort the commissariat convoy and reserve ammunition. He 
successfully expelled the three Manipuri stockades without loss to the British. The 
Manipuris lost 10 men; their commander was wounded and taken prisoner. The 
same evening Colonel Rennick occupied Naraingaon (Ngarian), a village four miles 
from Bishenpur. The column reached Bishenpur and moved to Phoijing. The column 
failed to communicate with General Collette or General Graham. On 25% April, 1-24 
Gurkhas who were suffering from cholera came up. On 26" the Silchar column was 
prepared to march towards the capital as Col. Rennick could not get any communication 
from General Collette or General Graham. The Silchar column was the first army 
contingent to arrive at the Palace at 7 a.m. of 27% April. 
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Kohima Column 


It was decided that the three columns from their respective bases at Silchar, 
Kohima and Tamu would move on the 15", 20 and 23” April to converge on 
Manipur capital on 27. The Kohima Column of the Manipur Field Force marched 
from Kohima on 20" April 1891. The column did not receive any resistance from 
Manipur. The only stockade which was erected by the Manipuri forces on the road 
was at Keithamabi (Mayangkhang). This was found deserted. General Collette 
reported that his column arrived at Sekmai, a small village in the northern end of 
Manipur valley and eleven miles from the capital on 26" April. He tried to communicate 
with Tamu and Silchar columns who had by that time had come to Thoubal and 
Bishenpur. He could not get communication from the other columns. He learnt in 
the night of 26" April that Maharaja Kulachandra whom he called the Regent and 
his brother had fled from the capital. 


Tamu Column 


Major General T. Graham commanded the Tamu column of the Manipur Field 
Force. The main body of the column concentrated at Tamu on 21* April and advanced 
on 23" April to concentrate on the capital of Manipur on 27" April 1891. 


We have seen in the battle of Thoubal, the exploits of Lt. Grant of the 12 
Madras Infantry. They retreated to Palel and were proceeding towards Tamu. Then 
Sir Major C.H. Leslie of 2-4 Gurkha Regiment arrived at Tamu and was ordered to 
proceed to Palel. Captain Presgrave proceeded an advance towards Palel and defeated 
the Manipuri detachment with heavy loss. Lt. Grant’s horse named Clinker was 
shot under him. Captain Presgrave occupied Palel and he was later on joined by 
Major Leslie. On 25" April General Graham arrived at Palel. He was already aware 
of the battle at Kakching where British had surprised the Manipuri army under the 
command of Meirabi Poila. He was also informed that a large number of Manipuris 
were concentrated in entrenchment to six miles north of Palel. And both sides were 
prepared for a final show down at the battle of Khongjom on the fateful day of 25" 
April 1891. 


The Battle of Khongjom, 25 April 1891 


The battle of Khongjom was the greatest battle of the Anglo-Manipur war which 
had been turned into folklore by the Manipuri ballad known as Khongjom parva. 
After the withdrawal of Lt. Grant’s forces from Thoubal with the invasion of Manipur 
in three sides by the third week of April 1891, the British threat to the territory and 
kingdom of Manipur had become a reality.*! 


The royal chronicle, Cheitharol Kumbaba, records the active role played by 
Maharaja Kulachandra Singh and the Jubraj Tikendrajit Bir Singh in making out 
the strategy against the British. They appointed Prince Lokendra Birjit Singh, the 
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Wangkheirakpa and Menjor Yengkhoiba to command the Manipuri forces of 700 
men at Thoubal. The Maharaja appealed to the people especially the youth to 
volunteer to go to the war front. There was a good response from the people. He 
released the two famous military officers, Paona Brajabashi and Chongtham Mia 
Singh who were in Manipur jail for their participation in the rebellion of Prince 
lsrachauba during the reign of Maharaja Surchandra Singh. The absence of Thangal 
(,eneral in the public affairs was conspicuous by the non reference to him in the 
chronicle. It was proposed to defend against the Tamu column at Palel, Kakching 
and Khongjom. Chongtham Mia Singh and Poana Brajabashi were appointed Menjor 
hy the Maharaja and were to fight the British at Khongjom. The appointment of the 
(wo warriors created a lot of enthusiasm among the young warriors. Many volunteered 
lo fight along with them.-A Prince named Chinglensana, a great grandson of 
Maharaja Labanyachandra Singh holding the post of Phunganai Sanglakpa joined 
the Manipuri troops. According to the royal chronicle the army proceeded to Thoubal 
und Major Paona addressed the gathering that the majority of the troops and 
officers would stay in Thoubal in the rear guard. He and Chongtham Mia Menjor 
along with the volunteer troops of 400 men would proceed to Palel. He asked for a 
cannon. Prince Wangkhei Meiraba Poila would proceed to Palel and Kakching. The 
troops proceeded to the front at midnight. Prince Wangkheirakpa Lokendra Birjit 
Singh and Menjor Yengkhoiba declined to give a cannon. It is further recorded that 
ood or bad they proceeded to the battle. Chongtham Mia and Paona Menjor 
established a Fortress (mud fort) on the bank of Khongjom river. Menjor Chongtham 
Mia Singh was the seniormost of the two and commanded the Manipuri army in this 
battle. 


The Tamu column which invaded Manipur in the southwest border was commanded 
hy Major General T. Graham who arrived at Tamu on his march to Manipur. He was 
preceeded by Major Sir Leslie with Lt. Grant and Lt. Presgrave who halted at Palel. 
Patrol parties were sent out from Palel to the north and southeast. It was discovered 
that the Manipur army established picquets at the hills to the east of Khongjom 
village, a big mud fortress consisting of nearly 400 soldiers and some army at 
Kakching. They sought permission to attack Khongjom but Graham did not permit 
them before his arrival on 25 April at Palel. Meanwhile on 23-24" April Major 
Leslie attacked the Manipuris at Kakching village. It was reported that the villagers 
of Kakching (recorded as Kakasen) did not cooperate with the Manipur army which 
threatened action against the people of Kakching. Kakching was to be enforced by a 
Manipur contingent of 30 men led by Wangkhei Meiraba Poila. Major Leslie surprised 
them with a sudden ambush. There was exchange of fire between the two and it was 
followed by hand to hand sword fighting. Meiraba’s warriors were outnumbered; 20 
of them including Meiraba himself were killed. A sword left behind by the Manipur 
army was picked up by the British. The survivors proceeded to Khongjom; their 
news greatly saddened the defenders. While at Khongjom, the two commanders Mia 
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and Paona realized that the mud fortress was not strategically located. The place 
was exposed to very convenient rifles shot and fusillade from the British forces. It 
was considered whether to shift the battle field. This loophole in the location of the 
fortress was pointed out by the attacking British officers after the battle. However, 
it was too late to shift the place. 


General Graham formed a contingent of nearly 300 soldiers for the attack on 
Khongjom. Captain F.M. Rundall of the 4" Gurkha Regiment was appointed in 
charge of the attacking contingent. Captain Rundall’s report dated 29" April 1891 
describing the progress and outcome of the battle is the most authentic eye witness 
of the battle. He described his account as Report on the affair at Bapam (Sapam), 
Manipur 25" April 1891. Graham who arrived at Palel on 25 April ordered the 
attack on the Manipuri position at Khongjom. Captain Rundall had the following 
forces under his command. 


2 guns of No.2 Mountain Battery 

35 mounted infantry of 12 (Burma) Madras Infantry 
200 rifles of the 2-4 Gurkha Regiment 

50 rifles of the 12 (Burma) Madras Infantry. 


The Fortress of Khongjom 


Before the arrival of Captain Rundall the Manipuri forces occupied a breast 
work and rifle pitch constructed on the low hills on the right of the road. Captain 
Drury drove the Manipuris from the rifle pitch but they fired on the British soldiers 
from their mud fort. The mud fort was in oval shape about 50 yards long and 50 
yards broad. Captain Rundall said,” “The eastern face was protected with bamboo...and 
the work consisted of a parapet three feet high with a ditch behind it, four and half 
feet deep and four and half feet broad, the parapet had loop-holes...almost every 
loop-hole consisted of a large hollow bamboo inserted through the parapet...there 
was a deep and difficult nala around three side of the work, with three or four feet of 
water in it. The nala was about 12 feet deep and 12-15 feet wide...there were only 
one or two place which afforded troops who jumped in to it and opportunity of 
scrambling out,...” 


“The first attack was made by Lt. Cox to proceed towards the enemy position. 
Then royal artillery under Lt. Persse with two guns and 50 rifles of Captain 
Carnegy and Lt. Grant fired at the mud fort. “The first shell fired by the mounted 
battery burst in the middle of the work and killed a few of the defender,...the enemy 
immediately took cover in the ditch behind the parapet and opened fire on us with 
jinjals and small arms. I continued to shell the work, and the 50 rifles with me 
poured incessant volleys into it, in the hope of making the defenders of the rear and 
side faces evacuate the place.”*? Meanwhile the enemies fire almost ceased. Captain 
Drury and Lt. Grant advanced to the mud fort. 
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The Manipur Army’s determination was expressed in the speech of Major Paona, 
“My countrymen, their bullets had reached us, it is undesirable to retreat and die; 
my brother-in-law Yengkhoiba suspected us, we will not live. There is no question of 
retreat.” He took up two swords and rushed in to the attacking British forces. After 
‘he complete shelling of the fortress by the guns from Langathel hill which caused 
yreat casualty among the exposed Manipuri forces whose rifle shots could not reach 
the attacking forces. The British forces assisted by mounted infantry men rushed to 
the fortress. The defenders tried to distract when they put up a white flag which was 
presumed by Lt. Grant as a message of ceasefire but the Manipuri soldiers shot at 
him at point blank wounding him in his left neck. The long legged Sikh soldiers and 
sturdy Gurkhas jumped in to the nala and had a hand to hand fight with the 
defenders. The bayonets, the swords, the khukri and the revolvers of the officers 
played havoc with the defenders who also fought stubbornly. Meanwhile the shelling 
from the Langathel hill was stopped. Manipur army fought well under the inspiring 
leadership of Major Paona. The fighting continued the whole day. The Manipuri 
forces were outnumbered and out armed. In this pitched battle Manipuris were 
defeated. Major Paona was killed along with his brave men. Prince Chinglensana 
died in this battle. Major Mia was also wounded and he managed to escape from 
Khongjom. The Manipuris broke out of the eastern face of the work and were 
pursued by the mounted infantry. During the pursuit of the mounted infantry Lt. 
Cox was severely wounded by a Martini bullet. Regarding the escapees the British 
officer recorded that it was not more than eight to ten whereas Manipuri accounts 
said that one hundred soldiers escaped with Major Chongtham Mia, the Commander 
of the Manipuri detachment at Khongjom. The British counted 76 deaths inside the 
work and 52 deaths in the outside. They did not count those who were killed in the 
nala where the dead lay in heaps in the water. Major Rundall did not count those 
killed by guns and mounted infantry. The mounted infantry estimated that they 


killed about fifty. Captain Rundall said, “Some villagers told me that 400 felled on 
that day”. 


The British suffered the following casualty 


Killed 


Jemadar-Adjutant Kiruram Gurung 
Sepoy Dalia Thapa 


The wounded were 
Captain F. Drury 
Captain P.M. Carnegy 
Lt. F.W. Cox 

Lt. C.J.W. Grant. 
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The wounded Native officers and men were 15 in number. 


Captain Rundall commended the Victoria Cross for Lt. Grant. He also mentioned, 
“In conclusion I would like to say that many of the old soldiers who have seen much 
fighting in previous campaign tell me they have never seen or taken part in a fight 
where such a determined and stubborn resistance was shown.”* The battle of 
Khongjom was over. 


Flight of Maharaja Kulachandra Singh 


We have already mentioned that Col. Rennick had arrived at Bishenpur on 25" 
and was prepared to march on the 26" towards the capital having surveyed the road 
to Phoijing and capital. General Collette had arrived at Sekmai on 26" and made 
enquiries with General Graham and Colonel Rennick of their progress. He did not 
leave Sekmai that day. 


After the debacle at Khongjom, all the remnants of the Manipuri forces from the 
three fronts had all marched in to the capital. There was an anxious Durbar 
attended by the Maharaja and his brothers including Jubraj Tikendrajit and ministers. 
It was rumoured that the Durbar discussed whether Jubraj Tikendrajit should lead 
the remaining Manipur army and it was decided not to send him in the battlefield 
because it was unsafe for the palace without the presence of the Jubraj. Then the 
Durbar decided that the Maharaja and his brothers and ministers should make an 
attempt to flee to China and an arrangement was made to take a shelter at the Kuki © 
village of Chassad in southern Tangkhul area. Maharaja’s team consisted of nearly 
two hundred members. Meanwhile it was also further decided that the royal deity of 
Manipur Shri Govindaji and other images were to be handed over to a Brahmin 
family in the outskirt of capital known as Khongman to worship it. An amount of Rs. 
1,000/- was given to the priest for looking after the deity. Then in the night there 
was a big explosion in the palace which was due to the destruction of the remaining 
arms and ammunition which were left unused during the war. 


Occupation of the Palace 


- The Silchar column on 27" April marched towards Manipur palace via Phoijing. 
Colonel Rennick reported, “I advanced against Manipur, I occupied the gateways of 
the pat, secure the temple and magazine from being exploded, and drove the 
Manipuri incendiaries from the enclosure, I then received a copy of the letter in 
French addressed by General Collette to the General officer commanding the Tamu 
column. I thereupon sent Lt. Colonel Michell towards Kohima to communicate with 
him”* (Colonel Rennick’s report dated 3"? May 1891). That morning there was heavy 
rainfall and Colonel Michell met General Collette’s party of the Kohima column on 
the way from Sekmai to Imphal. He reported the occupation of the palace by the 
Silchar column in that morning at 7 a.m. 
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The Kohima column arrived in the capital by 11 a.m. of 27" April. General 
(‘oHette found that the villages in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, the 
ort itself and the palace were all deserted. The 62 British subjects who were 
captured by the Maharaja were found safe and well. There was ample accommodation 
for the troops of the three columns in the palace and adjacent buildings. General 
Collette commended that the transport of Kohima column consisting of Naga coolies 
was available due to the exertion of Mr. A.W. Davis, Deputy Commissioner of 
Kohima. 


In the evening of 25 April the Manipuri forces stationed at Thoubal had re '1rned 
to the capital. Menjor Mia Singh who was wounded, could not proceed beyond 
Thoubal; he was arrested by the advancing British forces. After the great victory at 
Khongjom, General T. Graham on 26" April marched towards the capital. He 
reached Thoubal where was fought a battle between Lt. Grant and Manipur Army. 
tle inspected the bridge over Arong river and the mud fort constructed by Lt. Grant. 
‘here were several wounded officers and men of the Tamu column, but General 
(i1raham decided to push on from Thoubal to Imphal. The wounded officers including 
.t. Grant were brought in palanquin. There was heavy rain throughout the day and 
because of the muddy road the progress of the march was extremely slow. General 
(Graham mentioned in his report, “The column started for Manipur at 4.30 a.m. on 
the 27th April, and, meeting with no opposition on the way, arrived at the Pat at 11 
u.m., having been delayed by the very bad state of the roads and bridges. Heavy rain 
fell throughout the march, which made the road very slippery. The villagers along 
the route seemed friendly, and in no way seemed to object to the passage of the 
column. The behaviour of the troops has on all occasions been all that could be 
desired; severe marches and intense heat have been endured in a most cheerful 
manner, and all ranks appear to be only too anxious to get a chance of showing their 
metal.”4” On the day of occupation of the palace, the officers of the Manipur Field 
Force recovered the following guns and ammunition. 


Four 7-pounder rifled muzzle-loading guns, presented to the Maharaja by the 
British Government. 


Eight 3-pounder smooth-bore bronze guns 

One 2 pounder muzzle loading bronze guns 

Four 2 pounder muzzle loading iron guns 

One 4 %” mortar 

A large number of jinjals 

1290 fire arms of various patterns, chiefly smooth-bore 

940,000* rounds smooth-bore balled musket ammunition, in boxes 
*250,000 rounds of Government manufacture; remainder local manufacture 
972,000 percussion caps for smooth-bare muskets, in box 
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180 barrels of powder 
Elephant gear for the four seven-pounder mountain guns.*8 


General H. Collette as the commanding officer of the Manipur Field Force 
announced the supremacy of Her Majesty’s Government in Manipur and he controlled 
the governance of the conquered state. He issued a proclamation disarming the 
population of Manipur valley and of the surrounding hill tracts formerly subject to 
the Manipur Durbar, the penalty for possession of arms without a license being 
death or transportation. He also collected 26 elephants and 50 ponies which were 
the property of the Durbar and they were handed over to the Transport Department. 
Thus the capital of Manipur was occupied by the Manipur Field Force on 27" April 
1891, the day Manipur lost her sovereignty and independence. 


Trial and Execution of Tikendrajit Bir Singh, Thangal General and Others 


After the conquest of Manipur the Government of British India ordered the trial 
of Manipuri princes and those involved in the war. A special commission consisting 
of Lt. Col. St. John F. Michell, Assistant Adjutant General India, W.A. Davis, ICS 
Deputy Commissioner of Naga Hills and Major R.K. Ridgeway was constituted to 
try the princes, Maharaja Kulachandra Singh (designated as Regent), Tikendrajit 
Bir Singh Jubraj (Senapati), Prince Angousana, Prince Zillangamba and Prince 
Lokendra Bir Singh. Major Maxwell who was appointed Chief Political Officer acted 
as the judge on the important leaders of the war, namely Thangal General, Colonel 
Samu, Menjor Mia Singh, Niranjan Subedar, a Naga chief named, Chirai Naga ete. 
The Chief Political Officer after a trial of 10 days sentenced Thangal General for 
waging war against the Queen Empress of India and abatement of murder of four 
British officers and murder. Maharaja Kulachandra Singh and Senapati Angousana 
and Prince Zillangamba were found guilty and sentenced to death. Tikendrajit 
Singh whose trial lasted ten days from 1* to 10 June was found guilty and 
sentenced to death. The man who speared Mr. Grimwood to death was Kajao Singh 
alias Pukhrambam Phingang admitted himself of the crime, was sentenced to 
death. Niranjan subedar who was not a Manipuri but a Hindustani (or a Gurkha?) 
and ex-sepoy of the Indian Army, being employed a subedar by Jubraj Tikendrajit 
was sentenced to death. Chirai Naga and others who were involved in the murder of 
Messrs Melville and O’Brian were condemned to death. 


General Collette confirmed the death penalty of Thangal General, Kajao, Niranjan 
subedar and Chirai Naga. The princes who were condemned to death made appeal 
to the Governor General in Council. They engaged a prominent barrister of Calcutta 
High Court, Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose to plead for them. This personal pleading by 
the barrister was not allowed, however, he was asked to submit the appeal petition 
in writing. Sir A.E. Miller, the law member of the Governor General in Council 
defended the judgement of the military commission. The council defended the 
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(iovernment action. The council rejected Tikendrajit’s appeal and confirmed the 
death sentence on him but reduced the sentence on Maharaja Kulachandra Singh 
ind Angousana Singh to transportation for life. Zillangamba who was a minor of 17 
years, was exiled from Manipur. Other ministers and military officers who were 
condemned to death were given transportation for life. Kajao, Niranjan subedar and 
Chirai Naga were hanged in jail. Thangal General and Tikendrajit Bir Singh were 
hanged in public at Imphal market on 13 August at 5 p.m.*® 


Political Status of Manipur on the Eve of the War 


The political status of Manipur whether she was independent or not at the 
outbreak of the war was a keenly debated issue. Even after a century of the war this 
highly emotive issue continues to be controversial among the historians. 


The British Government took a highly partisan stand that the attack of Chief 
Commissioner Quinton’s expeditionary forces on the palace and the fort of Manipur 
on 24 March, 1891 was not an act of aggression on a friendly ally, but a retaliatory 
action on Manipur. The execution of the British officers by the Manipur government 
was an act of rebellion against the British. As such the king and princes of Manipur 
were sentenced to death for rebellion against the Queen Empress of India. Mr. Mano 
Mohan Ghose, the Barrister argued that the king and princes of Manipur could not 
be punished on the charge of rebellion under the British Indian law because Manipur 
was an independent state not owing any allegiance to the Queen Empress of India. 
Lord Lansdowne, the Viceroy of India and his council ignored the juristic and 
legalistic issues and made a political stand that Manipur was not an independent 
state and the military conflict between Manipur and the British forces was a 
rebellion. The then Indian press supported the view that Manipur was an independent 
country. The issue was debated in the British Parliament where the British Government 
endorsed the view of Lord Lansdowne. That an argument of a defence counsel was a 
subject matter of discussion for a policy decision of the British government both in 
India and Britain at the highest level clearly established the forceful logic of Ghose’s 
argument. 


Lansdowne’s Contention 


Lord Lansdowne in his contention that Manipur was not an independent state 
gave the following arguments. 


Gi) That Manipur was liberated from the Burmese during the First Anglo- 
Burmese war 1824-26, and Gambhir Singh was recognized as an independent 
Raja by the Treaty of Yandabu, 1826. 


Gi) That Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh (1850-1886) was given an assurance that 
his throne (gadi) would be protected by the British government. 
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(iii) That Maharaja Chandrakirti presented a Nazarana to Viceroy Lord North | 
Brooke in August 1874 during their meeting at Silchar (Zilla Darbar of 
Manipur’s history), and that a Khillat was presented by Lord North Brooke 
to the Maharaja. 


(iv) That on the request of Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh during his life time, the 
British agreed to recognize the succession of his eldest son J ubraj Surchandra 
Singh to the throne of Manipur after his death. 


(v) That Maharaja Kulachandra Dhaja Singh in his letter of 25 March 1891 (one 
day after the execution of Quinton and others) to Viceroy of India admitted 
his subordination. 


The Treaty of Yandabu Established the International Personality of 
Manipur 


Lord Lansdowne had conveniently hidden some historical facts in the history of 
the British relation with Manipur from the time of Maharaja Gambhir Singh to 
March 24, 1891. The following facts are restated for our recapitulation. The joint 
forces of the British and Gambhir Singh drove away the Burmese from Manipur 
during the first Anglo-Burmese War. The Treaty of Yandabu (1826) which concluded 
the war recognized Gambhir Singh as Raja of Manipur. Both the British and the 
king of Burma gave the recognition to the independence of Manipur. The treaty 
established the international personality of Manipur. That this clause was to be 
included in any treaty to be concluded by the British with Burma after the end of the 
war, was agreed upon between Gambhir Singh and David Scott, the Agent of the 
Governor General of British India in the Eastern frontier. The British recognized 
the independence of Gambhir Singh. Lord Viscount Cross, the Secretary of State for 
India in his reply to the Parliamentary debate in the House of Lords admitted the 
independence and sovereignty of Manipur by and after the Treaty of Yandabu. 


Defensive Alliance 


Manipur concluded two treaties with the British, one in 1762 and the other in 
1833 which provided for a defensive alliance. The treaty of 1833 continued till 1891. 
An imperialist historian like Lee Warner described the two treaties as a defensive 
alliance. E.W. Dun in his Gazetteer of Manipur published in 1886 as a secret 
document recorded that the treaty of 1833 except Article 8 was in operation. It may 
be recalled that Governor General Lord William Bentinck in order to avoid further 
involvement in Manipur established a political agency to act as a channel of 
communication between Manipur and the British and to protect the British interest 
in Manipur. The relation between Manipur and British government was based on 
this defensive alliance given in the Anglo-Manipur treaty of 1833. 
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No Nazarana and No Khillat 


Lansdowne’s argument that Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh offered a Nazarana to 
lord North Brooke who in turn offered a Khillat to him was a historical distortion 
und concoction. Nazarana was the succession duty in the form of money given by a 
new ruler of an Indian native state and khillat was a present given to him. We have 
the authority of Dr. R. Brown, the British Political Agent who arranged the meeting 
between the Viceroy and the Maharaja at Silchar in August 1874, and that there 
was the usual exchange of presents between the two as friends and allies. The 
(heitharol Kumbaba, the Royal Chronicle recorded the events including the exchange 
of presents and reception in honour of the Maharaja. The subject matter of the talk 
hetween Lord North Brooke and Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh was centered around 
the Burmese affairs. Therefore, it was neither Nazarana nor Khillat but mere 
exchange of gifts, even vegetables of the two countries were exchanged to each 
other. 


No Tribute, No Allegiance to the British 


There was no occasion, no legal engagement, no agreement in which Maharaja 
Chandrakirti Singh acknowledged any allegiance to Queen Empress of India. No 
tribute was given to the British government. In 1877 (1* January) there was a 
Nurbar of Indian rulers and princes in Delhi known as the Delhi Assemblage during 
the viceroyalty of Lord Lytton. Sir James Johnstone a future British Political Agent 
to Manipur was involved in the arrangement of the Assemblage. He did not mention 
anything about the Maharaja or kingdom of Manipur. As Manipur did not owe any 
allegiance to the Queen Empress, Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh was not invited to 
the said Assemblage. In 1891 it was argued that Manipur was not invited because of 
the long distance which was not true. The fact was that since Manipur was not 
under the British Empire she was not invited in the Delhi Assemblage of 1877. 
Manipur did not pay tribute to the British; therefore, the official publication of 
Government of India like the Statistical Account of Assam edited by Sir W.W. 
Hunter, the Director General of Statistics of the Government of India published in 
1879 described Manipur as an independent state (one should remember that Sir 
Hunter was a great admirer of Lord Dalhousie’s policy of imperial expansion). 
Further, in the first edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of India in 1881, edited by Sir 
W.W. Hunter, the same status was accorded to Manipur. (The Bengali papers 
highlighted this status in1891). Even Sir Alexander Mackenzie in his celebrated, 
“The history of the relation of the Government with tribes of North Eastern Frontier 
of British Bengal” (1884) observed that Manipur was an “independent state”. He 
mentioned that it was also protected. We will take up the protection question later 
on. 
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Manipur: An Asiatic Power in Alliance with the Queen Empress 


The judicial and legal position of the independent status of Manipur was well 
decreed by the judgement of the Calcutta High Court in 1865, which was cited by 
Mr. Mano Mohan Ghose. The Calcutta High Court decreed that “Manipur was an 
Asiatic power in alliance with Queen Empress”. The judgement confirmed the 
defensive alliance of Manipur and the British mentioned above and Manipur was a 
friendly ally of the British Government. This status remained unchanged upto the 
eve of the war. This fact was not contradicted nor denied by Lord Lansdowne. The 
history of Anglo-British relation clearly shows that Gambhir Singh helped the 
British in the suppression of Khasi Rebellion 1829-31, the Sadiya Uprising of 1830, 
and he conquered Naga Hills with British help in 1832. The Anglo-Manipur agreement 
of 1833 was concluded; the agreement was written in Meitei script and signed with 
royal seal by Maharaja Gambhir Singh in the Meitei script. The agreement translated 
into English and published in the volume of Aitchison’s Treaties etc. Thus, Manipur 
under the successive rulers like Gambhir Singh and Chandrakirti Singh rendered 
military help to the British during their troubles in the north-eastern region and 
during their war against Burma. Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh helped the British 
in the suppression of the Naga Revolt of 1879-80. The agreement of 1833 was more 
beneficial to the British. The friendly ally status clearly defined by the judgement of 
the Calcutta High Court was maintained till 1891. 


This fact was mentioned by Maharaja Kulachandra Dhaja Singh in his letter of 
25" March 1891 addressed to Lord Lansdowne. He addressed the Viceroy as my 
friend. The Maharaja did not admit the subordinate status as alleged by Lansdowne. 


No Protectorate 

As to the alleged “protected state” status of Manipur ascribed by Lord Lansdowne, 
it is to be stated that it came out of political instability in Manipur during the reign 
of Chandrakirti Singh. It may be recalled that in 1850, Chandrakirti became the 
king of Manipur after Maharaja Debendra. But the British Political Agent Mc 
Culloch did not like to cooperate. Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh accordingly gave 
military help to the Angami Nagas in their fight against the British. Viceroy Lord 
Dalhousie advised Chandrakirti Singh to desist from helping the N agas and it was 
decided to recognize him as the Maharaja of Manipur against his uncle, Maharaja 
Debendra Singh who was seeking British help. Not only this, the British made a 
unilateral public avowal of protection of Maharaja Chandrakirti that any pretender 
to the throne of Manipur against Chandrakirti Singh would be punished by the 
British. It was in this context that the Calcutta High Court decided “whoever 
conspiring against Manipur would be taken as waging war against the British as 


_ Manipur was as ally of the British”. In order to strengthen the military force of 


Manipur the British supplied arms and ammunition. The military and political help 
was mutually given and taken by Manipur and the British. The protected state 
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status was never discussed nor accepted before the war. When the issue came in the 
House of Lords, a member queried whether Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh ever 
accepted the protected status at all and no satisfactory reply was given from the 
British government side. 


As to the guarantee for the recognition of Surchandra Singh as the successor of 
Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh, it was done to meet a political expediency. This did 
not make Manipur or her king as a protectorate or a feudatory Chief under British 
India. When a protected prince had to ascend the throne, an investiture of the 
British Crown as was done in the case of Raja Churachand Singh in 1907. After the 
death of Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh his eldest son Surchandra performed the 
coronation ceremony at the time of his accession to the throne of Manipur. And the 
British Government was just informed. It was so in September, 1890, after the 
abdication of Surchandra Singh, Kulachandra Dhaja Singh ascended the throne and 
performed the coronation ceremony. 


Manipur was Independent 


Manipur since Gambhir Singh had maintained the status of an independent 
kingdom. The king performed the customary Phambalkaba (coronation ceremony) 
which was a compulsory state ritual to be performed by a king. Manipur had her 
own political and administrative system. Manipur had her own currency, Gambhir 
Singh, Nara Singh, Chandrakirti, Surchandra and Kulachandra Dhaja issued their 
own coins. Manipur had her own flags and royal insignia. There is a “coat of arm” of 
Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh which was engraved with “Pakhangba” as the royal 
emblem. 


Manipur had free hands in boundary affairs except with Burma border due to 
the transfer of Kabaw valley. Manipur had a minister in charge of Burmese affairs 
known as Aya Purel, a sort of Foreign Minister. Thangal general was once an Aya 
Purel and participated in the boundary demarcation of 1882 in which both the 
British and Burmese officers took part. The British endorsed the demarcation of the 
boundary between Manipur and Naga Hills as laid down by Thangal General. The 
Manipur-Chin hills boundary was demarcated by Manipur in 1872. It may be 
recalled that Manipur participated in Lushai-Chin expedition of 1871-72. And a 
treaty was concluded between the king of Manipur and the Lushai-Chin Chiefs, and 
a treaty was drafted in English by Political Agent R. Brown. 


Manipur Agents in British India 


Manipur maintained two offices of her Agents in British India. One Agent was 
posted in Calcutta, the then capital of India and another was posted at Lakhipur in 
Assam. Communications between Manipur and the Government of India were 
maintained through the Manipur Agents at Calcutta and Lakhipur. The death of 
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Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh and accession of Maharaja Surchandra Singh was 
communicated by Major Gulap Singh, Manipur’s Agent at Calcutta, to Lord Dufferin 
in Simla who sent condolences to Manipur through Major Gulap Singh. 


No Subordinate Protected State 


Without prejudice to the emotional aspects of the issue demonstrated by the | 
British and Manipur, an independent investigation shows that Manipur by an | 
international treaty and bilateral agreements was an independent kingdom with all 
her traditional paraphernalia of independence. Of course, after the transfer of | 
Kabaw valley, Manipur’s relation with Burma was monitored by the British. And | 
after the British conquest of Upper Burma in 1886, Manipur was surrounded by 
British territories and her only foreign relation was with the Government of India. 


Manipur rendered military help to the British who in turn provided political | 
support and military equipments. No one can deny that Manipur’s geopolitical 
position and limited resources made her depend on the British Government in that 
process, the British officials tried to interfere in the internal affairs of Manipur. 
Thus, while Manipur maintained her de jure independent status, de facto she 
depended on the British. This position was well stated by Maharaja Kulachandra 
Dhaja Singh in his letter of March 25, 1891 that Manipur was a friendly ally of the 
British who gave some help to Manipur. 


On the ground, after the Palace Revolution of September 21, 1890, Manipur was 
acting as “an independent state” in the true sense of term. Quinton’s encroachment 
on Manipur’s independence was retaliated by Manipur in her defensive war against 
the British. However, Lansdowne’s contention of the subordinate and protected 
status of Manipur and the right of the British government to settle disputed succession 
in Manipur was an attempt for political legitimization of the folly of Quinton with a 
legal fiction to punish Manipur’s princes as rebels. The imperial power of the British 
India was so dominating that, in actuality a land-locked small state like Manipur 
could not be equal with her in real term, though by legal status, she was an 
independent state. In 1891, Manipur was de jure independent of and de facto 
dependent on the British.*° 


NOTES 


(1) Representation of Prince Borachaoba to the British Government in Foreign and 
Political Proceedings, Government of India, 1890. After the abdication of Maharaja 
Surchandra Singh and his flight to Calcutta in September 1890 as a result of Palace 
revolution, Prince Borachaoba represented to the Viceroy of India to restore him to the 
throne of Manipur. It was rejected by the Government of India. However after the 
installation of Churachand Singh, a great grand son of Maharaja Nara Singh as Raja 
of Manipur Borachaoba was permitted to return to Manipur. 
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(2) The Foreign and Political Proceedings of the Government of India, 1891 were released 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 


(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 


by the National Archives of India. As such the historians use the information. From 
1980’s the scholars had access to the records of the India Office Library, London. A 
great scholar, Pandit N. Khelchandra Singh published the Military Proceedings of 
1891-92 in his Documents of Anglo-Manipur War, Vol. I, II and the Vol. III was 
published by L. Basanti Devi. He also published the documents of the Battle of 
Khongjom 1891. Now National Archives of India had given access to the Military 
Proceedings. A comprehensive and authentic history of the Anglo-Manipur War now 
can be written. 
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Foreign Department Proceedings Secret External No.86 of 1891. 

Letter of W.J. Cunningham offg. Foreign Secreatary to Chief Commissioner W.J. 
Quinton dated 24" January 1891 

Quinton to Cunningham dated 9" February 1891, Foreign Proceedings 1891 
Quinton to Cunningham demi official letter dated 19 February 1891 

Cunningham to Quinton dated 21 February 1891, Foreign Proceedings 

Cunningham to Maharaja Surchandra Singh dated 2" March 1891 

Foreign Proceedings - A September 1891 dated Golaghat May 1891 No. 335 Gurdon to 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of Assam. 
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Ibid. 
Lieutenant J.B. Chatterton’s report to General Collette officer commanding the | 
Manipur Field Force dated 14 May 1891. 

Ibid. 

Captain G.H. Butcher’s report to General Collette dated 7* 1891. 

Ibid. 

Report of Lieutenant E.J. Lugard to officer commanding Kohima Column dated 1" 
May 1891. 

Lord Lansdowne mentioned the exploits of Lt. Brackenbury in his report to Viscount 
Cross, the Secretary of State for India dated Simla 14" October 1891. 

Report of Lieutenant J.B. Chatterton, op.cit., p.3 

Manipur Compiled from the Columns of the Pioneer, Allahabad 1891. 

Foreign Proceedings - A 1891 No. 213 dated 25" March 1891. From Kulachandra | 
Dhaja Singh Maharaja to Viceroy Lansdowne. 
Report of P.R. Gurdon to Secretary Chief Commissioner of Assam dated Golaghat, 
May 1891 

Sketch map of Manipur Fort in the Military Proceedings of 1891 indicates the location | 
of the Naga Village (basti). It is identified with the Rongmei village of Kakhulong in 
Imphal. 

Chatterton, op cit p.3. 
Foreign Department External-B Proceedings June 1891, No7/12 Collette tu Adjutant 
General India, 3" May 1891. +: 
Ibid. 
Experiences of Signaller C. Williams, in charge of Chief Commissioner’s Telegraph | 
Camp, Manipur vide Foreign Department Proceedings No.32-M, dated Camp Kohima, | 
18" April 1891. 
Captain T.S. Boileau to Deputy Assistant Adjutant General Assa:n District Foreign 
Proceedings External B No. 290-B Field Operations dated 8 April 1891. ' 
Cheitharol Kumbaba, p. 490. 

Grant’s Report in Mrs. Grimwood, op. cit., p. 190. 
The contemporary British sources of information do not mention the name of Khongjom. | 
The correspondent of the Pioneer mentioned that there was a battle at Langat(h)el hill 
to the east of the battle field. Captain Rundall who led the British forces in this battle © 
called it the Affairs at Bapam vide Military Proceedings 1891-92, Report of General T. 
Graham. The correct name would have been Sapam village where Captain Rundall 
spent anight after the battle. Manipur Chronicle clearly mentions that the battle was 
on the bank of Khongjom river. The place is known to the locals as Tengol Lampak, the 
battle field in Khongjom. Raja Churachand Singh during the colonial period used to 
offer tarpan for the dead at this place but this was discouraged by the British 
authority. However, the name Khongjom Lal was popularized by the ballad in Manipuri 
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known as the Khongjom parva. At the present times a Memorial to the battle of 
Khongjom at Kheba Ching a nearby hillock; and it was inaugurated by President V.V. 
Giri of India in 1972. The battle of Khongjom is observed as the Khongjom Day on 23" 
April of every year. The date is disputed; and the historical records show that it was 
on the 25 April that the battle was fought. The present author accepts this date as 
the true date of the battle. 

Captain Rundall’s report on The Affairs at Bapam 25* April 1891, dated 29 April 
1891. 

Ibid. 

Cheitharol Kumbaba, p. 492. 

Rundall’s report 

Colonel Rennick to General Collette, dated Longba 3" May 1891. 

General Graham’s report to General Collette, dated 29" April 1891. 

General Collette’s report to Adjutant General India, dated 2 May 1891 

Arambam Saroj Nalini Parratt and John Parratt in their “Queen Empress vs Tikendrajit 
Prince of Manipur”, 1992 and N. Khelchandra Singh’s “The Documents of Anglo- 
Manipur War Part II”, 1991 published the proceedings of the trial of the princes and 
officers of Manipur. They critically analysed the evidences and the judgement made by 
the judges. Barrister Mano Mohan Ghose’s book, entitled “Did the Manipuri princes 
get a fair trial?” London 1891 contains the appeal petitions of the princes. These are 
being discussed by many historians, therefore it is thought that this work will not deal 
with the trial and execution. 

This section is written in the paper submitted by the author to the Jagi Road Session 
of North East India History Association (1989). It was further published in Ethnicity 
and Social Change: An Anthology of Essays (2002), New Delhi. 
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PART II 


THE BRITISH COLONIAL RULE 
(1891-1947) 


CHAPTER ONE 


British Rule in Manipur 


The British conquered Manipur in 1891 and they ruled the state till 1947. The 
British imposed their supremacy and paramountcy on Manipur state. There were 
three aspects of British colonial rule; the first was that Manipur was not annexed to 
British India and was restored to a young prince of a former ruling family and a 
direct British rule for 16 years during which the British Indian pattern of administration 
was introduced. The second was that of a princely state over which was imposed th 
rule of the Raja with the help of a Manipur State Durbar with its jurisdictio 
confined on the small valley of Manipur. The third was the administration of the hil 
tribes under the British Political Agents. These administrative arrangements were 
born out of the British colonial policy. We may refer to the usual formulations on 
colonialism, colonial policy and colonial administration. 


Colonialism 


A formulation on colonialism, colonial policy and colonial administration has 
been presented in this chapter as being relevant to the British colonial policy 
introduced in Manipur. Colonialism or colonial rule has been a recurring historical 
phenomenon: conquest, emigration and subjugation happened in history. There 
were two categories of colonies, a settler’s colony and exploitation colony. India was 
an exploitation colony. Thus the national policy of Great Britain towards the colonies 
was first devised and introduced in the context of India. Colonialism is the establishment 
and maintenance for an extended term of rule over an alien people that is separate 
from and subordinate to the ruling power. Colonialism means domination of an 
alien minority, administrators, business men and soldiers asserting their racial and 
cultural superiority over the subjugated people. European colonialism had passed 
through three phases of historical development; each was influenced by the dominant 
economic and social philosophy prevailing in the mother country. 


I. Mercantilism was the first phase from the 15“ century to the end of the 
Napoleonic war (1815). It was a policy of exploitation of the colonies for the benefit 
of the mother country. Mercantilism came under strong criticism of economists 
especially Adam Smith, who coined the term ‘mercantilism’ to mean the system. 
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Colonialism was born out of the imperial or colonial relationship between the 
conqueror and conquered countries. It was basically economic content of the imperial 
enterprises. 


II. Mercantilism was replaced by Free Trade or Laissez Faire. It coincided with 
the fall of Napoleon in Europe. And there was the liberal ideas accompanying the 
free trade particularly the Utilitarianism of Jeremy Bentham. This idea dominated 
the British colonial policy towards India up to the third quarter of the 19* century. 
During this period the liberal philosophy of Laissez Faire, Utilitarianism and social 
Darwinism were the foundations of colonialism. 


Il. The Laissez Faire or Free Trade declined in the second half of 19% century 
during the period of great imperial expansion and rivalry among the European 
powers. Colonial powers gave up free trade policy and was inclined more towards 
protectionism which meant the protection of the economic and commercial interests 
of the colonial power in the face of rivalry from similar colonial powers. This idea 
was also reflected in the imperial expansion of colonial powers in Asia and Africa. 
The British imperial expansion in India was completed in the end of the 19% 
century. Protectionism and liberalism were behind this imperial expansion. It coincided 
with the British conquest of north eastern India including Manipur. 


Colonial Policy 


A colonial policy was the general principle followed by a colonizing power to 
regulate the colonial relationship between her and her dependency. The colonial 
policy was a reflection of the national ethos and ideals of the colonizing power of the 
time. Therefore the colonial policy was a metropolitan affair and the colonial people 
did not have much say on it, because, colonial policy was framed with reference to 
the interest, real or imagined of the colonial power. Thus, the colonial policy was 
framed in terms of broad general concept which reflected the emergence of general 
ideas dominating their national outlook. The methods of colonial policy varied 
according to the difference in the social, economic and cultural conditions in respective 
colonies. A colonial policy would have political, economic, cultural, social and moral 
objectives for the attainment or maintenance of which administrative machinery 
was created to work in the colony. But a colonial relationship involved two social 
systems, two or more cultural patterns, two civilizations, two different levels of 
technology and economy, a colonial policy was designed with the deeper connotation 
and implications. Ideas, ideology, interest and social norms were built in to a 
colonial policy. Therefore, “a colonial policy means the framing of a social order that 
provides for an acceptable modus vivendi in an oriental society wherein, the westerners 
have penetrated, have settled and are carrying on business”. 


Colonial Administration 


The objectives of the colonial policy were implemented through the administrative 
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machinery which was created to administer the colonies. The art and practice of 
colonial administration was a highly specialized part of the government. The principles 
underlying the colonial administration were reflections of the national social philosophy. 
For example, when mercantilism was the motivating philosophy of the political 
economy, the administration of the colony was carried on by the military leaders 
assisted by the Christian missionaries and civil officers. The great chartered companies 
built up administrative cadres to administer the colonies. During the mercantilist 
era, the administration was geared at the exploitation of colonies for the benefit of 
the mother countries. The primary concern of a colony, then, was to act as a source 
of raw materials and market for the finished products of the industries of the 
mother country. 


After the industrial revolution, the colonial administration was influenced and 
guided by the liberal ideas of Europe, namely Utilitarianism and Lassiez Faire 
which affected not only economic affairs but also religion, literature and politics. 
The colonial administration was manned by men professing liberal ideas. The 
colonial powers started sponsoring colonial expansion which was backed by a powerful 
industrialization and a keen competition for markets. The governments of the 
mother country took over administration of the colonies controlled by the trading 
companies. The form of government remained almost the same. The agent generals 
of the companies were replaced by governors or viceroys. The colonial administration 
became a national concern during the end of the 19‘ century as a result of the 
capital investment in the colonies. The functions of the colonial administration had 
become elaborate. The administration of the colonies was dependent on a colonial 
civil service which comprised officials selected on the merit system. Along with 
these highly qualified administrative officials of the top civil service, the colonial 
governments also employed the natives in the administrative structure mostly in 
army and police force, then native teachers in the educational service and judges in 
the judiciary. 


The Colonial Objectives 


The scope of the colonial administration was related to the objectives of the 
colonial policy. Since a colony was to be, as noted above, a source of raw material, a 
market and in some as a place of industrial enterprise especially plantation industry, 
the administration aimed at obtaining three main objectives; to maintain law and 
order, to collect revenues through a well formulated taxation system to meet the 
cost of administration and to adjudicate judicial matters. Therefore, the administration’s 
function covered the army and police for defence, conquest and to keep internal 
order to ensure stability in the colony; then an elaborate system of fiscal administration. 
The civil service was to administer both the law of the colonizing power and law of 
the indigenous people. A well conceived judicial system was the primary step in the 
administration of a settled civil government. 
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The colonial administration was influenced by the liberal ideas of utilitarianism. 
And it adopted welfare programmes like establishment of schools, college, universities, 
public health programme, public works which undertook the construction of road 
ways, railways and shipping and the development of postal service. 


The colonial administration also utilized the services of the Christian missionaries 
to legitimize their rule over the conquered people and to facilitate the westernization 
of the indigenous society. These, in short, were the objective, structure and scope of 
colonial administration. Such a policy was introduced in India including Manipur '. 


The Policy of Indirect Rule 


The British policy towards the native states of India during the rule of the 
British was described as a policy of indirect rule. India under the British was 
divided in to two forms of administration. One was called British India, the other 
group was known as native states of India subordinate to British paramountcy. The 
term “Indirect Rule” was mentioned by F.S. Furnivall in describing the British rule 
over the Shan States of Burma. He developed the concept of indirect rule to explain 
the relation between the British Indian Empire and the native states of newly 
conquered province of Burma. This concept was further developed by John Hurd II? 
to describe the nature of British rule and control over the kingdoms which were 
described as princely or native states. 


According to John Hurd-II, in India a sizeable part of the country was governed 
under a system of indirect rule. The indirect rule was differentiated with British 
India which was ruled by the colonial government. According to his estimate, 45% of 
the country was under the indirect rule. They consisted of nearly 584 princely states 
including Manipur. The rest of India was ruled directly as one unit as the government 
of India. The British India had a single ruler, the Viceroy and one bureaucracy 
named Indian Civil Service which was responsible to the Viceroy. The bureaucracy 
was staffed by the products of British education system, and they had the British 
interest in their mind. The army control by the highest military command consisted 
of British officers and native soldiers. 


The indirect rule was imposed on the native states. Some salient features are 
elaborated by John Hurd-II. 


(i) The so called native states, having no control over their external affairs 
which were conducted by the British had considerable autonomy in the 
internal affairs. 


(ii) They passed and administered their own laws, levied their own taxes and 
maintained their own bureaucracy and police 


(iii) The civil servants of such a state served the particular princely state and 
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were responsible to the ruler. The state officials were locally educated. 
Rulers, officials and subjects alike were linked by marriage, caste and 
religious bonds. The social and educational ties made the ruling members of 
the state locally oriented. 


The laws were mostly local and extended only to the state’s boundaries. 


Public borrowing capacity of a state was limited to its own credit rating. 
Public borrowing in British India and in Great Britain for the states was 
discouraged. 


John Hurd II further argued that the states were autonomous theoretically. The 
British sent representatives to the states. But their political agents, political officials 
and residents were to observe scrupulously the tradition and customs of the state 
concerned. However, de facto, the position of the state was not so clear. He pointed 
out that 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


The Government of India interfered in the internal affairs of the states in 
varying degrees of the particular state; its history, current condition and 
personality of the rulers. 


British interference was carried out in many ways. When a prince abused his 
subjects, defaulted on his credit or violated the wishes of the government, the 
British could depose him 


The succession to the throne was subject to the approval of the British 
Government. If a ruler was deposed or a prince was a minor, the British took 
over the administration of the state 


The native states undertook no major reforms. And they were allowed to 
retain their distinctive political character which was different from that of 
British India.* 


The policy of indirect rule was introduced in the native state of Manipur with 
certain variation. 


Selection of Churachand Singh as the Raja of Manipur 


The British forces occupied Imphal on 27" April, 1891. The Government of India 
appointed Major General H. Collette, Commanding Officer, Manipur Field Force to 
be the overall military ruler of the conquered state of Manipur. They also appointed 
Major H.P. Maxwell as the Political Officer during the expedition. He was also 
appointed as the Political Agent and Superintendent of the state of Manipur. Lord 
Lansdowne, the Viceroy and Governor General was deeply involved in the affairs of 
Manipur. He was concerned with the future of Manipur state. Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria was aware of the political developments after the conquest of Manipur. She 
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came to know of Manipur affairs particularly the trial of Tikendrajit Bir Singh, the 
Jubraj. She learnt about Manipur from Mrs. Ethel Grimwood, the heroine of Manipur. 
She tried to intervene to rescue Tikendrajit Bir Singh from death sentence. The 
press in India and England publicized Quinton’s expedition to Manipur and the trial 
of the princes. The Pioneer of Allahabad sent their correspondents to Manipur who 
reported widely on the military expedition in the state. It represented the revengeful 
opinion of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy against Manipur princes. The Amrita 
Bazar Patrika and other Bengali papers expressed sympathy with the Manipur king 
and his brothers. The Bombay Chronicle followed the proceedings of the trial of the 
leaders of the war. In England, The Times were critical of Government of India’s 
policy and action towards Manipur. Some of its editorials expressed the sane opinion 
of English public. The London Illustrated Weekly News published a number of 
paintings and photos of the officers, places and events of Manipur. The British 
Parliament also discussed the affairs of Manipur. The Government of Great Britain 
particularly the Secretary of State was critical of action of Government of India, 
though they gave open support to the Viceroy on this affair. Queen Victoria, in her 
journal recorded her unhappiness towards the Indian Civil Service and impact of 
Manipur affairs on other princely states of India. These controversies were further 
sharpened by the military court of enquiry on the flight of British officers from 
Imphal to Silchar.‘ Therefore, the Government of India took a special care in 
arriving at a policy towards Manipur. The policy was put in practice during their 
rule of 56 years.° 


The element of indirect rule was implemented by the British in Manipur. There 
was also direct British rule for 16 years in the early phase. Therefore, there was a 
synthesis of both direct and indirect rule in Manipur but it was within the framework 
of John Hurd II’s policy of indirect rule. 


The first policy decision to be made by the British Indian Government, after the 
conquest of Manipur was the future of state of Manipur; annexation of the state in 
to British India as a punishment for Anglo-Manipur war or restoration of the 
kingdom to a person belonging to the family of the ex-Maharaja or a collateral line 
of the ruling family. In an answer to a discussion in British Parliament, Lord 
Viscount Cross, the Secretary of State for India announced that the Government 
was not in favour of annexation of Manipur and the introduction of British rule in 
the state. Viceroy Lord Lansdowne was an imperialist par excellence. He was also 
aware of the impact of such a policy of annexation on the princely states. He knew 
that Queen Victoria was not in favour of further annexation of a princely state to the 
Indian Empire. In a minute, Lord Lansdowne raised two pertinent questions. 1) 
Whether the kingdom of Manipur revolted against the Queen, and if so the kingdom 
was liable to penalty which might be in form of payment of indemnity, payment of 
tribute or annexation of the territory, 2) Did the British Government have the mora] 
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right to annex such a conquered territory in the light of the Queen’s proclamation of 
1858 in respect of recognition of the princely states in India? These issues were 
discussed by the Governor General in Council. Legal opinions were expressed that 
the Government of a princely state did not have right to revolt against the Government 
of India. If there was a revolt against the Queen, the British government had the 
right to punish the princely state. The Governor General in Council decided that 
Manipur had waged a war against the Queen and so she ought to be punished. The 
Governor General decided that the Government of India had the moral right to 
annex a conquered territory of the princely state that had revolted. 


Lord Lansdowne recognized the fact of rebellion by the state of Manipur but he 
was not in favour of annexation by way of punishment. The opinion in Anglo-Indian 
Civil Service in India was in favour of annexation, which would lead to the obliteration 
of the state of Manipur as a political entity. He also knew the reluctance of the 
Home Government including Queen Victoria to annex Manipur in to British India. 
Therefore, it was decided to elicit the opinion of the Chief Commissioner of Assam 
and the British Political Agent in Manipur. We have seen that the Government of 
India listened favourably to the opinions of the then Political Agent Frank Grimwood 
and Chief Commissioner J.W. Quinton in regard to recognition of Regent Kulachandra 
as the Maharaja of Manipur which was misfired as shown by the subsequent 
military events. However, Lord Lansdowne was in communication with the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam and Political Agent of Manipur. 


William Ward, the new Chief Commissioner of Assam following him Major H.P. 
Maxwell, the Political Agent of Manipur who represented the hard liner among the 
Indian Civil Service towards Manipur affairs were asked to submit their comments 
for a policy decision by the Government of India. William Ward submitted a proposal 
for the annexation of Manipur. This opinion was also supported by Maxwell. Ward’s 
proposal for annexation was based on three points. 


1. The government of India were justified in annexing the state (for the 
maintenance of the British prestige) and to teach a lesson and warning to 
other native states of India. 


2. Hill people being one third of the total population of Manipur would welcome 
annexation. The British were obliged to protect the people of the state 
against oppression by the king. It was a moral duty imposed upon the British 
to annex Manipur. 


3. From financial point of view there were no grounds for thinking that the 
annexation would result in to financial loss. 


This proposal of the Chief Commissioner was turned down and he was directed 
to make another proposal who would be the ruler. Chief Commissioner Ward directed 
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Political Agent Maxwell to prepare three genealogical tables of (i) successors of 
Garibaniwaz, (ii) successors of Maharaja Gambhir Singh and (iii) descendents of 
Maharaja Nara Singh. In consultation with the local scholars, Major Maxwell 
submitted the tables. He also suggested that if annexation were rejected and restoration 
was to be brought about, the son of ex-Maharaja Surchandra Singh might be 
considered for the post of the Raja. William Ward endorsed this opinion but Viceroy 
rejected it. It was further directed to indicate the living descendents of the family of 
Maharaja Nara Singh. Major Maxwell searched out the family of Raj Kumar Chaubi 
Yaima who had left behind two wives and six children. His first wife had four sons 
of whom Churachand Singh was a minor of 5 years. Chief Commissioner Ward 
suggested two names, the son of Ex-Maharaja Surchandra Singh, named Sur Singh, 
a twelve year prince who was not involved in the recent rebellion and Churachand 
Singh, a surviving descendent of the collateral line of Maharaja Nara Singh. Sur 
Singh or Churachand Singh was to be chosen for the rulership of Manipur. It was 
considered that Churachand, a minor prince would be free from the influence of 
descendents of the ex-Maharaja. Thus the final decision was made by the Governor 
General in Council. 


(i) It was decided not to annex the state. 


(ii) It was decided to choose Churachand Singh, a great grandson of Maharaja 
Nara Singh to be the ruler of Manipur. 


(iii) The British Government would directly manage the administration of Manipur 
during the minority of new Raja. Major Maxwell, the Political Agent and the 
Superintendent of the state would administer Manipur. 


Churachand Singh had three elder brothers, Dumbra Singh, Dimb Singh and 
Chandrahas Singh. His mother was Lalitmanjuri, daughter of Ramananda Singh 
who was appointed the Moirang Ningthou, Chief of Moirang. When Ramananda 
acted as a guardian of his daughter’s sons including Churachand Singh, he contributed 
a lot to the maintenance and bringing up of the children. 


Lord Lansdowne wrote to Viscount Cross, Secretary of State in a letter dated 14 
October, 1891.° “In deciding what arrangements should be made for the future 
administration of the Manipur State, the first question was whether the State 
should be annexed as a penalty for its rebellion. If not, the question arose whether 
the Maharaja Sura Chandra should be restored. Both these questions were decided 
in the negative. It was held that annexation would undoubtedly have been justified, 
but that it was not necessary or desirable so long as the authority of the British 
Government was fully asserted, and no room left for future misunderstanding as to 
the position of the State. At the same time it was determined that the restoration of 
the ex-Maharaja or the selection of any of his near relatives would be inexpedient. 
The case was eventually settled by the issue of the following Proclamation and 
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Notification, the selected ruler ChuraChand being a child of five years old, a distant 
collateral of the ex-Maharaja, and the youngest of several brothers”. The following 
proclamation was decided. 


Proclamation, Dated 21* August 1891 


“Whereas the State of Manipur has recently been in armed rebellion against the 
authority of Her majesty the Queen, Empress of India; and whereas, during such 
rebellion, Her Majesty’s Representative and other officers were murdered at Imphal 
on the 24" of March last: and whereas by a Proclamation bearing date the 19" April 
1891 the authority of the Regent, Kula Chandra Singh, was declared to be at an end, 
and the administration of the State was assumed by the General Officer Commanding 
Her Majesty’s forces in Manipur territory: 


“It is hereby notified that the Manipur State has become liable to the penalty of 
annexation, and is now at the disposal of the Crown: 


“It is further notified that Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India has been 
pleased to forego Her right to annex to Her Indian Dominions the territories of 
the Manipur State; and has graciously assented to the re-establishment of Native 
rule under such conditions as the Governor-General in Council may consider 
desirable, and in the person of such ruler as the Governor-General in Council may 
select. 


“Her Majesty has been moved to this act of clemency by the belief that the 
punishment inflicted upon the leaders of the revolt, together with the imposition 
upon the State of suitable conditions of regrant, will afford an adequate vindication 
of Her authority. 


“The Governor-General in Council will make known hereafter the name of the 
person selected to rule the State, and the conditions under which he will be 
invested with power”. 


Notification 


“With reference to the notification in the Gazette of India, No. 1700-E., dated the 
21* August 1891, regarding the regrant of the Manipur State, it is hereby notified 
that the Governor-general in Council has chosen Chura Chand son of Chowbi 
Yaima, and great grand son of Raja Nara Singh of Manipur to be Raja of Manipur. 


The sanad given to Chura Chand is published for general information”. 


SANAD 


“The Governor-General in Council has been pleased to select you, Chura Chand, 
son of Chowbi Yaima, to be the Chief of the Manipur State; and you are hereby 
granted the title of Raja of Manipur, and a salute of eleven guns. 
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“The Chiefship of the Manipur State and the title and salute will be hereditary in 
your family; and will descend in the direct line by primogeniture, provided that in 
each case the succession is approved by the Government of India. 


“An annual tribute, the amount of which will be determined hereafter, will be 
paid by you and your successors to the British Government. 


“Further you are informed that the permanence of the grant conveyed by this 
sanad will depend upon the ready fulfillment by you and your successors of all 
orders given by the British Government with regard to the administration of your 
territories, the control of the hill tribes dependent upon Manipur, the composition of 
the armed forces of the State, and any other matters in which the British Government 
may be pleased to intervene. Be assured that so long as your house is loyal to the 
Crown and faithful to the conditions of this sanad, you and your successors will 
enjoy the favour and protection of the British Government”. 


Direct British Administration in Manipur (1891-1906) 


The policy of British Paramountcy in Manipur 1891-1947 had several aspects. 
The British declared their supremacy with the occupation of Manipur; British India 
became the paramount power. As a great signal of British paramountcy, the British 
India Government declared that Manipur had committed rebellion against Queen 
Empress so she had to pay penalty for this; the British disarmed the people, 
imposed a fine of Rs. 2,50,000/- payable in five years; and annual tribute of Rs. 
50,000/-. She took the responsibility of the overall defence and security of the native 
state. As a first step, the Government of India converted the British Political Agency 
as the governing authority of Manipur. Earlier in the pre-colonial period, the 
Political Agent performed the ambassadorial functions with the authority to protect 
British interest in North Eastern Frontier including Manipur. Government of India 
retained the 44“ Gurkha Rifles of the Indian Army to defend Manipur. As a condition 
for the selection of a minor prince Churachand Singh, the British Indian Government 
took over the administration of Manipur during his minority. The British Indian 
Government introduced the British Indian administrative system in Manipur. The 
first significant step was the abolition of the traditional system of Lallup and 
Slavery in Manipur. The Political Agent was also the Superintendent of the state. 
There were twelve Political Agents in the pre-colonial period and fourteen Political 
Agents during the colonial period 1891-1947.’ The Political Agent was entrusted the 
powers and functions of a Judge-Magistrate, the Executive Head of administration 
and the Chief of the Police administration. He was overall in-charge of the 
administration of the hill tribes. The Political Agent was under the supervision of 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam. Moreover, the Political Agent was the representative 
of the British Crown. 
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Administration of Justice 


As noted above, a colonial administration aimed at keeping law and order, 
collect taxes to maintain the cost of administration and adjudicate disputes among 
the people. Therefore, the administration went in for the establishment of a police 
system, a revenue system and judicial administration. This three pronged policy 
brought a marked change in the administration under the British. We start with the 
administration of justice. The British Government had already introduced the Indian 
Penal Code (IPC) in Manipur to deal with the British subjects only. After the British 
conquest, it was applied to all subjects of Manipur. Thus Major Maxwell, the 
Political Agent introduced a new system of administration of justice and police in 
1892. He proclaimed, “Rules for the Administration of Justice and Police in the 
Manipur state - 1892”.8 A colonial policy implied the change in the judicial system. 
The rules envisaged three branches of judicial administration; the Panchayat court, 
the Chirap Court and the Political Agent courts. 


Panchayat Courts 


Articles 3-19 of the Rules dealt with the administration of Panchayat courts in 
the state. There were three classes of Panchayat courts. 


(i) Court having jurisdiction in the town of Imphal (known as town panchayat) 


(ii) A court having jurisdiction in the rural portion of the valley (known as rural 
panchayat) 


(iii) Court having jurisdiction over the Mohammedan subjects of the state (known 
as the Mohammedan panchayat) 


The panchayat courts would deal with both civil and criminal cases. 


The town panchayat court consisted of five magistrates to deal with the cases 
arising among the Manipuri (Meitei) population of the town of Imphal. There would 
be a rural panchayat court for each circle in the rural areas of Manipur valley. Each 
circle would have 100 houses. The rural panchayat of that circle would assemble at 
least one week to dispose of the business. The Mohammedan panchayat court 
consisted of five persons as members. This court dealt with Mohammedan subjects 
of Manipur residing in the valley of Manipur. The Mohammedan panchayat would 
sit twice a week. However, the panchayat courts did not have jurisdiction over the 
British subjects. The tenure of panchayat was a period of three years. A member of 
the town panchayat would receive 25 hectares of land rent free while in office. A 
member of the rural and Mohammedan panchayat would receive 1 hectare of rent 
free land during his term of office. Each member of the panchayat court would 
receive the honorary title of ‘Waentouba’ (justice). 
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Chirap Court 

The next higher court was named the Chirap court. It consisted of five magistrates. 
This court was authorized to try all cases of civil nature exceeding Rs. 100 /- in value 
and all other criminal cases except murder and offences against the state. The 
Chirap court heard the appeals from the panchayat courts, town, rural or Mohammedan 
panchayat. The court would sit daily on working days. The Chirap court had no 
jurisdiction over the British subjects. Each magistrate of the Chirap court would 
receive 50 hectares of rent free land during his tenure. The magistrate would get the 
honorary title of ‘Angamba’ (noble man). Article 28 of the Rules listed punishment 
for criminal offences like 


(i) Attempt to commit murder: imprisonment up to 7 years or with fine or with 
whipping 
(ii) Dacoity or robbery: imprisonment up to 7 years or with fine or with whipping 
(iii) | Willfully causing hurt: fine up to Rs. 200/-. The fine imposed would be paid 
to the injured person 
(iv) Rape: imprisonment up to 7 years or fine up to Rs. 300/- or with whipping 
(v) Petty theft or receiving stolen property: whipping with fine up to twice the 
value of the stolen property 
(vi) Aduitery: fine up to Rs. 300/- payable to the husband of the women involved 
in adultery etc. 


It is also laid down that the women, old men and sick persons should not be 
whipped in excess of 30 stripes.The Chirap court followed rules of procedure in the 
transa*tion of business in this court. 


The Court of the Political Agent 

There was the court of the Political Agent and the court of the Superintendent of 
the state. The Political Agent would try all civil and criminal cases involving a 
European British subject. He might call records of any subordinate courts including 
that of Chirap court. The Political Agent might try any criminal case brought before 
his court. However, all sentences of death or imprisonment exceeding seven years 
were subject to confirmation by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. Below the court 
of the Political Agent was the court of the Assistant Political Agent. An appeal 
against the order of the Assistant to the Political Agent passing a sentence exceeding 
six months imprisonment or a fine exceeding Rs. 500/- could be made to the Political 
Agent. 


Since the Political Agent acted in the capacity of the Superintendent of the state, 
there was a court of Superintendent. There was another court of the assistant to the 
Superintendent of the state. The court of the Political Agent and Superintendent of 
the state was of the status of a District Magistrate and Court of Session. 
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The Chief Commissioner of Assam as a High Court 


The Chief Commissioner of Assam exercised supervisory judicial power on the 
courts of Manipur. He had revisional powers in all cases. He had to confirm criminal 
cases of death and imprisonment beyond 7 years. He had the right to call for the 
records in any case tried by the courts in Manipur and reverse the sentence if he 
deemed it fit. 


This judicial system consolidated the British rule in Manipur and was continued 
up to 1947 when the Maharaja of Manipur passed two laws to deal with judicial 
matters; Manipur Courts Act, 1947 and Manipur Hill People regulation, 1947. 


Administration of Police 


The mobilization of military forces was a necessary condition for the consolidation 
of the Imperial power in a newly conquered territory. They needed a political 
security for and the economic exploitation of the new territory for the development 
of colonial power. In Manipur the question of political security was very crucial. The 
Government of India recognized the supreme strategic importance of the state. 
Manipur occupied a commanding position between Assam and Burma which required 
the location of a military base of the Indian Army. Manipur was also situated 
between the Naga Hills and Lushai Hills of Assam which were conquered by British 
recently. Therefore, it was decided by the Government of India at the highest level 
that the police establishment was not a substitute for a military base. Hence the 
decision of the Government to locate the 44 Gurkha Rifles in Manipur on strategic 
ground. Major Maxwell is reported to have commented, “Take away the British 
support, the country would be involved in a revolution tomorrow. Peace and security 
of the state depend entirely on the Political Agent and the Raja and the latter must 
be for many years completely under the guidance of the former.”® The need of the 
internal security of the state was reflected in the establishment of two wings of the 
police: the civil police and the military police. 


Civil Police 


Major Maxwell realized the need of the civil police in Manipur at the conquest of 
Manipur and introduction of civil administration. The Rules of administration of 
justice and police of 1892 provided for the Chowkidari system in Manipur. Chowkidar 
was arural police who was appointed to every hundred houses. His duty was to keep 
himself cognizant of what went on in his circle of villages without of course interfering 
into the domestic or private life of the people. He was subordinate to the panchayat 
of the circle. He would report any crime or unnatural] death or existence of the 
epidemic of sickness, on the state of the crops and on the welfare of the people in his 
circle. He lived in his circle and received from the house owner annual payment of 
12 pots of paddy and from the state one half of hectare of rice land free of rent. He 
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wore uniform on duty. The chowkidar was elected by the people of the area subject 
to the confirmation of the Political Agent. The chowkidari system contributed to the 
maintenance of the law and order in the country side.!° 


In course of time, a small civil police was started in January, 1893 for working in 
the urban areas. The British had created a territorial reserve known as the British 
Reserve consisting of the main Kangla Fort area and Khwairamband bazaar and 
nearby villages. The British Reserve became centre of political and military power 
of the British rule in Manipur. The office of the Political Agency and other branches 
of the administration including residences of the colonial officers and cantonment of 
the occupation army were located within the British Reserve. The civil police 
consisted of one Sub-Inspector, one Head Constable and eleven constables. The 
strength of the civil police was raised to another thirty police men under one Sub- 
Inspector and two Head Constables. Political Agent Porteous spoke highly of this 
civil police force which had done a great service in detecting cases of theft. However, 
it appears the civil police was infected with inefficiency and corruption. Political 
Agent John Shakespeare complained that the force had become very corrupt that 
the sub inspector whose pay was Rs. 6,000/- a year continued for 9 years to amass a 
fortune of Rs. 42,000/- as he indulged in illegal trade himself. The civil police was 
however able to maintain minimum of lc w and order in the town. It is of interest 
that at the end of the colonial rule, Manipur civil police consisted of only 125 police 
men headed by an inspector. 


Military Police 

The Political Agents established a battalion of military police in the line of 
military police of Assam to protect the frontier areas from the neighbouring areas 
and to prevent the internal conflict among the tribal people in the hill areas. The 
Naga and Kuki tribes in the hill areas of the state were indulging in tribal feuds. 
Political Agent Proteus proposed that in addition to the state civil police, there was 
a need for a properly armed military police to deal with the internal security in the 
frontier areas. The Government of India accepted the proposal of Political Agent 
Proteus to form a military police of one battalion consisting of 14 native officers, 49 
non commissioned officers and 400 sepoys. One M.L.F. Crawford, the Assistant 
Political Agent was appointed the adjutant of Manipur state police. The new military 
police force was armed with muzzle loading carbine and bayonet, and dhoti with 
brown leather accoutrement. They were trained by the instructors of Naga Hills 
military police. The number of sepoys in the military police consisted of many 
Manipuri local recruits and the number was reduced due to desertion in 1894. Later 
on Nepalese were recruited in place of the Manipuri. The system of salary was 
introduced according to their respective ranks. Under the new system a subedar 
received Rs. 30/- per annum, zemadar Rs. 20/-, havildar Rs. 12/-, Naik Rs. 9/-, sepoys 
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and bugler Rs. 7/-. In 1896 the Government of India agreed to construct a 45 room 
cantonment area at a cost of Rs. 4,75,000/-. In 1897-98, the military police were 
posted in different areas. 


(i) 5 Non-Commissioned and 18 sepoys to Kohima road (3 posts Sekmai, 
Mayangkhang and Mythiphum) 


(ii) 2Non-Commissioned and 11 sepoys to Burma road (2 posts) 


(iii) 1 Non-Commissioned and 16 sepoys to Cachar road (4 posts Bishenpur, 
Nungba, Kala Naga and Jirighat) 


(iv) 1Non-Commissioned officer in 6 men in Sugnu 


(v) 1 Native officer, 4 Non-Commissioned officer and 24 sepoys to Tangkhul 
Hills (2 posts Nungbi and Ukhrul). 


Further proposal for the increase of pay of military police was not accepted. 
However, there was a persistent distrust in the mind of Major Maxwell that the 
military police of the native was prone to mutiny or sympathy with the native rebels 
but it was decided to put a force of military police and army native infantry in the 
heart of the capital to protect against possible uprising. The military police did not 
gain its full strength and it was reduced to 178 only. When the administration was 
handed over to Raja Churachand Singh, he became the commandant of the Manipur 
state police.!! The administration of the police was looked after by the police member 
of the Manipur state Durbar since 1907. The police member became an important 
functionary of the administration under the Raja. During the World War I the 
strength of the Manipur state police was increased. The Raja sent a Double Company 
of the Manipur state police consisting of 250 Manipuri soldiers for service to 
Mesopotamia (Iraq). King George of Great Britain was very much impressed with 
the services of Manipuri soldiers. He invited 11 NCOs for an interview at Buckingham 
Palace in London. The Manipur state police contingents were sent to help the 
British Government in the expedition to Abor Hills in 1911 popularly known as 
Abor War and to Sadyia to deal with the problems. After the war Manipur state 
police contingents were sent to Assam to deal with the non-cooperation movement. 
The Maharaja continued to hold the charge of the commandant of the state military 
police up to 31** May 1941. And on 1* June 1941 E.E. Hughes was appointed the first 
Superintendent of Police Manipur. The old state police was disbanded and a new 
modern force of military police was raised with one subedar, two zemadar, eight 
havildars and hundred sepoys.” The post of the Superintendent of Police and 
Commandant of the Manipur Rifle in the beginning were combined in one person. 
Before the World War II an attempt was made to reorganize the Manipur state 
police but there was not much success. Later on after the independence, the Manipur 
state Government converted the Manipur state police to Manipur Rifles.’ 


eo 
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Revenue Administration 


Collection of taxes under the well regulated revenue system was a main function 
of a colonial government in order to finance the cost of administration. At the time 
of conquest of Manipur, the British authorities inherited a traditional feudal system 
of revenue. The pre-colonial monarchy of Manipur did not impose taxes in terms of 
cash. The subjects of Manipur rendered revenues in form of paddy or service to the 
state. The officials of the state both civil and military were not paid salaries. The 
traditional revenue system of Manipur was not paying therefore; the British 
Government abolished the feudal system of Lallup and slavery in Manipur. These 
two steps were a great departure from the traditional system of administration. 


Lallup was a feudal service rendered by the subjects of Manipur to the king in 
pre-colonial period. It was described by British writers as forced labour though it 
was not. According to the original system, the subjects of Manipur from the age of 17 
to 60 years had to render 10 days service out of 40 days to the state. A male adult 
performed the Lallup service as a soldier during war time and a development 
worker during peace time. Manipur army in ancient times consisted of the peasant 
soldiers under the Lallup system. During peace time they had to work for the king in 
such work as construction of road and bridges, royal agricultural farms, construction 
of houses and carpentry etc. The Lallup system iu the 19% century did not work 
according to the traditional system. Rich people could be exempted by payment of 
cash in lieu of service. At the end of the 19 century, it became a burden for the 
people. The British rulers were also in need of cash in lieu of Lallup service. They 
preferred revenue system of the Indian pattern. Therefore, as a marked departure 
from the rule of the Meitei monarchy, the British abolished the Lallup service. It 
was an official abolition of the feudal service in Manipur. 


Slavery existed in Manipur since the ancient times. We do not have information 
about the ancient system of slavery. But in the later part of the 19" century, British 
writers and archival sources told a lot about the slavery system. In 1891 at the time 
of British conquest, the Manipur king had 1200 slaves maintained by the royal 
household. The nobles who were members of the bureaucracy had slaves in their 
households. The slavery system in Manipur was mild and human. A large number of 
people sold the members of their family as slaves in order to repay the debt 
incurred. A man could sell himself into slavery. The slave worked in the household 
of the master. He could buy his freedom by payment in terms of service or money. 
The slaves were kindly treated as members of the family. The British policy was for 
the abolition of the slavery in England and in the colonies. Lord William Bentinck 
abolished slavery in India. Therefore British had to abolish slavery in Manipur. It 
was not possible to maintain the slaves of the former Maharaja. It was also not 
possible to do a count of the slaves in the private households. So Major Maxwell, the 
Political Agent who did some exercise on the institution of Lallup and slavery 
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announced the abolition of both Lallup and slavery on 29% April 1892 when the 
ceremony of investiture of the new Raja Churachand Singh was performed in the 
public gathering at the polo ground of the capital. With regard to the slaves of 
private households, it was to be abolished within five years of announcement. The 
abolition of Lallup was welcomed by the common people who suffered from this 
system. However, the abolition of slavery did not bring salvation to the slaves 
immediately. At the same time, it was not beneficial financially to the slaves. 


In lieu of the Lallup service, every household in the valley of Manipur was to pay 
a house tax of Rs. 2/- per annum. A revenue of Rs. 5/- per hectare of land (locally 
known as pari) was to be paid. For the hill areas, a house tax of Rs.3/- per annum 
was imposed. The Government then decided to make a cadastral survey of the lands 
occupied in the valley of Manipur. The land was classified in to agricultural lands, 
homesteads and community lands used for grazing and other community purposes. 
It was a gigantic task for the new colonial administration to carry out survey of the 
land holdings and record the rights of the land owners in a document known as the 
patta. It was the legitimization of the land holdings of the subjects of the state. The 
revenue administration was carried out by the Political Agent with the help of his 
assistant Political Agents. Major Maxwell revived the pre-colonial divisions of the 
valley of Manipur in to four territorial districts known as Panna: Ahallup Panna, 
Naharup Panna, Khabam Panna and Laipham Panna. One official named Lakpa 
was appointed to each of the Panna. He was entrusted with the survey of the land 
which meant recording of the size, quality and type of land occupied by individuals. 
The Assistant Political Agent and the clerical staff of the Political Agency helped the 
Lakpas in this land survey and issue of Pattas. In actuality it was the adoption of 
the Indian pattern of revenue administration prevalent in Assam and Bengal. A 
Lakpa was assisted by petty officials known as Amin, Konungo and peons. The 
Lakpa was not given salaries. He was to take 10% of the assessment of the revenue 
he made in his circle. The British Government expressed satisfaction at the initial 
success of the revenue administration. 


The imposition of house tax and land revenues created great difficulty for the 
peasants of the state. Monetization of the economy deprived the peasants of their 
capacity to pay revenue in cash to the authorities. It was also found in the survey of 
land many anomalies with regard to holdings of land by individual land owners who 
tried to escape the correct reporting. 


In 1897 the Government of Manipur appointed one Rajkumar Rai as the sub- 
deputy collector of the state. The new sub-deputy collector brought about a radical 
change in the revenue administration. He proposed the following changes which 
were accepted by the authorities. 


(i) Establishment of Imphal Panna under one Lakpa 
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(ii) Every Lakpa was ordered to furnish security, one fourth of the revenue to be 
collected for an amount varying from Rs. 50,000/- 


(iii) All connections of the Lakpas with settlement business or legislation were 
put to an end. The work of settlement was entrusted to the sub-deputy 
collector working through his field staff of course subject to the general 
control of the superintendent of the state. 


(iv) The existing Amin establishment was abolished. But a temporary staff of 
four Kanungos and 40 Amins with a pay ranging from Rs. 10/- to 20/- was 
organized. A survey school was established to train the Amins under the 
supervision of the sub-deputy collector. 


This system increased the collection of revenues and it was continued till the 
year 1906. Major Maxwell sent out the Lakpas to different Pannas for the collection 
of revenur. The payment of 10% commission was abolished and salaries were paid to 
them. He also asked the village head man to collect arrear revenues from their 
respective villages. The new land revenue system was more or less successful. The 
land revenue collected in 1892-93 including house tax was Rs. 1,70,000/- which was 
increased to an amount of Rs. 2,73,507/- in the year 1906 when the direct British 
management came to an end. John Shakespeare reported that the area for cultivation 
increased from 36,000 paris (hectares) to 56, 914 paris." 


Other sources of revenue were house tax, foreigner tax of Rs. 5/- per annum per 
family, fishery, salt, forest, tea seeds, fines from law and justice and jail etc. The 
foreigners had to pay a tax of 4 annas for grazing of their cattle. With the introduction 
of the hill house tax many nomadic Kuki villages were brought under permanent 
settlement and they paid house tax to the state. Next to the land tax, fisheries and 
salt industries provided revenue to the state. Maxwell of course abolished the state 
monopoly of trade in tea seeds. The forest in the initial stage did not produce any 
revenue to the state. However, the regulation of forest in western hills near Jiribam 
were entrusted to the divisional forest officer, Cachar and collection of revenue was 
quite plenty. As a whole the new changes in the revenue administration brought a 
radical change. With the appointment of trained persons increased the efficiency of 
the department with regard to survey of agricultural lands and collection of revenues. 
The appointment of trained officials from the province of Assam introduced the 
chain survey operation which increased the efficiency of the department. 


A reference may be made to the economic policy of the British Government. 
Manipur did not have raw materials for the development of industries. The Maharajas 
of Manipur were opposed to the establishment of tea plantation in Manipur. The 
British Government did not attempt to encourage tea plantation. Once they tried to 
develop silk industry by involving a company from Calcutta. This plan was thought 
to be profitless and it was dropped. The British rulers encouraged free trade towards 
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Manipur. They encouraged external trade to be conducted by foreigners mostly who 
belonged to the Marwari community. This community got favour both from the 
colonial authorities and Raja of Manipur. They monopolized the export of rice and 
import of manufactured goods. The British did not encourage industrialization. 
They made Manipur an isolated economic zone. Manipur was self sufficient in many 
things. The British wanted Manipur to live in the stage of economic self sustenance. 
The following was the revenue of Manipur at the end of the direct British rule. 


Land Revenue Rs. 2,76,573/-; 
Foreigners’ Tax Rs. 5,730/-; 

Hill House Tax Rs. 45,742/-; 

Fisheries Rs. 23,794/-; 

Salt Revenue Rs. 5,829/-; 

Forests 26,051/-; 

Kabaw Valley compensation Rs. 6,270/-; 
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Other sources Rs. 5,405/- vide Table VII on Finance-Receipts given in the 
Gazetteer. 


Welfare Measures 


Despite their Imperialistic design, the colonial Indian Government was influenced 
by certain social philosophy of the mother country. They implemented the utilitarian 
measures of welfare to the conquered people. They started with the establishment of 
schools both in the hills and valley of Manipur to produce petty government servants 
to be teachers, peons, chowkidars, amin and vaccinators. They provided minimum 
medical facilities through the establishment of dispensaries and civil hospitals. 
They were confronted with several deadly diseases like malaria, cholera and small 
pox which visited the state in epidemic forms. The colonial government constructed 
inter state roads particularly Imphal-Mao, Imphal-Kohima and Imphal-Dimapur 
cart roads. The Cachar and Tamu roads were maintained. Government employment 
was provided to the people in terms of service in police, army and lower civil 
services. 


Administration of the Hill Tribes 


After the British conquest of Manipur in 1891, the hill areas came under the rule 
of British Political Agent who acted on behalf of the minor Raja Churachand Singh. 
The British introduced system of Indirect Rule over the hill tribes who were divided 
in to two major ethnic groups of the Nagas and the Kukis. Lord Lansdowne used a 
significant term “The Manipur people” to mean both the people of the valley and the 
hills. However, the Political Agent used the term ‘Manipuri’ to mean Meiteis who 
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dwelt in the valley of Manipur. The hill tribes were put outside the pale of connotation 
of Manipuri. History shows that the hill tribes were conquered by the state of 
Manipur in different periods of history. The Meitei rulers invaded the tribal villages, 
compelled them to accept the suzerainty of the Meitei state. However, once the 
Meitei forces were withdrawn, the tribal villages continued to remain independent 
in their hills and their life was not interrupted by the Meiteis. The state imposed 
tributes on selected villages which were situated on the trade routes. The policy of 
the Meitei state was non interference in to the hill tribes, their polity, way of life 
and economic pursuits. The Meitei state did not impose direct administration in the 
tribal areas. The king established personal relationship with the head men or chiefs 
of large number of villages who gave loyalty and support at the time of crisis. 
During the last war the hill tribes extended support to Manipur state. 


The tribal people of Manipur both the Nagas and Kuki Chins developed their 
own traditional system of polity. Their polity did not grow beyond the village level. 
They did not develop in to a tribe-level polity formation. The village was an autonomous 
political social economic and cultural unit. There were two kinds of polity. Among 
the Nagas there was a democratic type of political system which was described by 
colonial writers as ‘small republic’. Among the Kuki Chins, the chiefship was the 
main polity system. The rulers of Manipur recognized this traditional polity during 
the pre-colonial period. Historically, the genesis of the administration of hill tribe 
started with the establishment of the Hao-Macha Loishang (the department of Naga 
or hill tribes) by King Charairongba of early 18" century. He made his long lost son 
Pamheiba (Garibniwaz) as the prince in charge of the department. This department 
was institutionalized in to the state administrative machinery. 


Under the new system, the British did not rule the hill tribes directly. Like the 
pre-colonial rulers of Manipur they did not interfere in the affairs of the tribal 
villages. We have narrated the advent of British rule in Manipur. They abolished 
the Lallup system and slavery in 1891. The Lallup system did not work in hill areas 
though the king imposed payment of tributes on the hill villages. Occasionally tribal 
leaders were sometimes used by the king for under taking public works; straightening 
of the course of rivers and digging of canals. Slavery existed among the tribes in a 
mild form. The British introduced the hill house tax of Rs. 3/- per household per 
year. The chiefs or head men of the villages were entrusted with the administration 
of their villages. The head man or the chief was to collect the hill house tax and 
submit to the state for which they got certain commission. In the beginning of the 
British rule there was no proper regulation for the administration of the hill tribes 
but the British Govvernment introduced the Chin Hills regulation of 1896 to administer 
the Lushai and Chin tribes. It was quite effective. Therefore, the spirit of the Chin 
Hills Regulation was adopted in Manipur as the guiding principle of hill administration. 


Under the colonial system, the chief or head of the village was to collect house 
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tax, maintain law and order and administer justice according to their customary 
laws. They were also made to render forced labour to the colonial authority for the 
construction and maintenance of bridle paths, roads and bridges. They also provided 
local hospitality to the touring officers, army, police and petty colonial employees. In 
practice, the Lallup system was de facto reimposed on the hill tribes in a more 
stringent form. 


The Political Agents were specifically entrusted with the administration of hill 
tribes. The British laid down a policy that they were to look after the interest of the 
hill tribes and protect them from the oppression of the administrators of the valley 
or the Raja. They had to act as a saviour or the protector of the hill tribes. The 
administration of the hill tribes was separated from that of the valley. This separation 
of administration on ethnic lines was greatly resented by the Raja of Manipur who 
was not allowed any intervention in the hill areas. Though the Political Agent was a 
colonial officer, the direct contact with the hill people was made by petty officials 
recruited from the people of the valley. For administration of the hill areas, the 
whole area was divided into five divisions known as Lam. The five Lams were in the 
north the Mao Lam, and the Tangkhul Lam includes the hills along the north east of 
the valley, south of the Tangkhul country was the Tammu Lam; the Moirang Lam 
was in the south west corners of the state and the Kapui (Kabui) Lam to the west of 
the valley.’* Five Lam subedars for the five divisions. Under one Lam subedar, 7 
Lambus were appointed for a division. The Lambu in the pre-colonial Meitei monarchy 
was an important petty official in the rural areas. Under the colonial system, the 
Lambu was an interpreter, a process server and a peon combined in one. Its 
counterpart in the Naga Hills was the Dobashi, an interpreter. The Lambu was 
employed in all aspects of the colonial administration, keeping the law and order, 
administration of justice, supervision of public works. He was the ear and eye of the 
Government. During the period of British direct management of Manipur (1891- 
1906) the hill tribes were brought under administration with the help of the Lambus 
who oppressed the people. The British rule ensured law and order; peace was 
maintained, taxes were collected, justice was administered. The hill people suffered 
greatly; they could not bear the financial burden of the house tax. The monetization 
of the economy by the introduction cf the house tax was to the great hardship of the 
hill tribe who never experienced such suffering under the pre-colonial rule. 


In 1907 when the administration was handed over to Raja Churachand Singh, it 
was provided that the Manipur State Durbar of which the Raja was the President 
administered the valley of Manipur only. His jurisdiction did not cover the hill 
tribes. The Political Agent continued to administer the hill tribes. The objective of 
the British policy was to prevent the traditional oppression and exploitation of the 
hill tribes by the Raja and his government and to protect the hill tribe. They kept 
peace, prevented internal tribal feuds and warfare among the Nagas and Kukis and 
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inter societal conflicts and imposed tax to meet the cost of administration. They 
maintained roads and bridges along the main roads from Imphal to neighbouring 
districts. The claim of the British which was to protect the tribal people was not 
translated in the ground level. In reality the British rule through the Lambus was 
oppressive. 


President of the Manipur State Durbar (PMSD) 


In 1913, there was a reorganization of the State Durbar. The Raja ceased to be 
the President. One British ICS officer was appointed as the President. Not the 
Durbar but the President in his own discretion was entrusted to administer the hill 
area under the overall supervision of the Political Agent. In fact, the President of 
the Durbar popularly known as the PMSD, with his office at the capital town of 
Imphal was an overburdened officer of the state. He did not have officers to assist 
him. He could not go on tour in the hills. He depended on the Lambus and the 
Lamsubedars. The British imposed forced labour known as Potthang Begari and 
Potthang Senkhai. Very frequently, the tribal labour was subjected to physical 
torture. There were eighteen British PMSDs from 1913-1947 among them were 
distinguished names like J.C. Higgins, Christopher Gimson, C.S. Mullan, Captain 
C.W.L. Harvey, G.P. Stewart and F.F. Pearson. 


There were loopholes in the administration of the hill tribes. A great mistake 
was the absence of any clear cut specific provision for the administration of hill 
areas under the rules of management of state of Manipur which was introduced in 
1907. This mistake was pointed out by Political Agent John Shakespeare himself. It 
was impossible for a single officer (PMSD) to administer the huge area which he 
could not tour frequently. Unfortunately between the hill men and the British 
officer, there was a most unsatisfactory intermediary in the form of Lambus who 
were responsible for dissatisfaction among the hill people. Sir Robert Reid, a Governor 
of Assam himself criticized the system when he observed, “there is no doubt that the 
administration had been seriously out of touch with their hill subjects, that the 
latter were not always well treated, and that there were genuine grievances and 
genuine abuse.”!” 


Hill Sub-divisions 


The Kuki Rebellion (1917-1919) which was described by colonial writers as ‘most 
serious incident in the history of Manipur and its relation with its hill subjects’, led 
to a serious discussion on the future administration of the hills. The Chief Commissioner 
of Assam made a new pronouncement in October 1919 for the administration of hill 
areas.”* It declared, “the good government of the hill tracts is an object in which 
Government of India are directly interested, ...and approve the measures for the 
proper administration of the hills i.e., the opening of roads and bridle paths; the 
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extension of education among the tribes; and the bringing of medical relief within 
the reach of the people of the hills”. 


The order also approved appointment of three sub divisional officers of Assam 
Commission in three hill areas, one at North West sub division, Tamenglong, the 
second in North East sub division, Ukhrul and third at South West sub division, 
Churachandpur. The Government of India also agreed to defray the cause of 
construction of Mao-Imphal road from the tributes payable by the state which 
meant that the Government agreed to reduce the state tribute to Rs. 5,000/- per year 
for a period of 10 years. And from 1* April, 1920 a sum of Rs. 45,000/- was assigned 
for expenditure on hill tribes. 


Rule No.1 of these rules restated the relation between the Raja and the President 
of the Manipur State Durbar, “the hill tribes are administered on His Highness’s 
behalf by the President of the Durbar assisted by one or more Sub Divisional 
Officer”. Rule 14 of the Rules for the General Administration of Manipur State laid 
down that His Highness, the Maharaja had a right to be consulted in all matters of 
importance concerning the hill tribes. The Manipur State Durbar exercised no 
direct control over the hills. But from time to time, it tried to claim some indirect 
control through its power over the budget. However, the officers who were to be 
appointed as SDOs were not easily available and the working of the sub divisions 
were not satisfactory due to the negligence and incompetence of the officers. The 
Government ultimately framed the Rules for the management of hill tribes in 1935 
in which the revised rules announced in 1919 were incorporated. On the status of 
the administration of the hill areas, Secretary to the Governor of Assam made a 
pronouncement on 22™4 April 1937. It said among others, “the most important 
sphere in which the Political Agent and the President of the Manipur State Durbar 
exercise control is over the hill tribes...from the installation of the present Maharaja, 
the hill tribes were treated as on a footing distinct from that of His Highness’s 
Manipuri subjects being only ‘dependent on’ the Manipur state. The phrase ‘dependent 
on’ exactly describes the position which has existed from time immemorial and still 
exist today... 


It also further recorded, “Even after 1891 there was no proper administration of 
the hill tribes and no proper provision for them in the budget. The expenditure on 
them was only one quarter of the amount they paid in taxes. Neglect of their 
interests and lack of touch between them and the administration came to a head in 
Kuki Rebellion of 1918, which cost the Government of India nearly twenty eight 
lakhs of rupees, and the hill tribes and the forces engaged a large number of lives. 
After the rebellion had been quelled, proposals for the future administration of the 
Manipur State, including the dependent hill tribes, were submitted to the Government 
of India with Mr. Webster’s letter referred to above. Under the Rules approved in 
the Government of India’s letter No. 4326-I.A., dated the 1** October, 1919, the 
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Political Agent and the President of the Manipur State Darbar were given the 
control over the hill tribes which they now exercise. The President administers the 
hill tribes on behalf of His Highness, who is consulted in all matters of importance. 
The Political Agent, in consultation with the President, gives effect to His Highness 
wishes so far is consistent with the orders of the Governor." The duties of the 
Political Agent are not clearly defined but in practice his powers are wide. 


The pronouncement concluded “His Excellency has reached the conclusion that 
the present control should in no way be loosened. It is a fact, if a regrettable one, 
that neither His Highness nor his Darbar is interested in the good government of 
the hill tribe...Nor would the hill tribes...tolerate reimposition of the old Manipuri 
method of control by periodical massacre. There is little doubt that any considerable 
relaxation of our control would inevitably lead to head hunting and tribal 
warfare...History shows that the Manipuri cannot and will not give the hills an 
administration of the standard to which they are both entitled and accustomed and 
that it can only be maintained by the control now exercised. We are under an 
obligation to the hill tribes to maintain to them a decent administration. The 
consequences of unrest and rebellion among them might be disastrous for Manipur 
and would be most dangerous for those portions of British India and Burma which 
lie along Manipur boundaries.” 


This was a classic statement on British policy towards hill tribes of Manipur 
which was not properly implemented either by the Political Agent or the PMSD and 
his officers. The ‘unrest and the rebellions’ mentioned in this pronouncement had 
occurred in the great Kuki Rebellion of 1917-1919 and the Naga Raj Movement of 
Jadonang and Gaidinliu. The occurrence of these disturbances was a sad commentary 
on the working of the British policy in question.” 


First Women’s Movement of 1904: Protest Against the Reintroduction of 
the Lallup 

The colonial economic policy brought financial difficulties on the inhabitants of 
the valley. It was thought that the abolition of Lallup would bring some relief in 
terms of freedom from forced labour. Political Agent Maxwell just after the war 
called up former members of the Manipur army and they were constituted in to a 
labour corps. They were engaged in carrying supplies to the British forces on the 
Kohima road. They were also engaged in the maintenance of Imphal-Mao cart road. 
There was great resentment towards the employment of forced labour. As noted in 
the previous paragraph there was disaffection among the Rajkumars of the state. 
They were also not happy over the selection of the new Raja. They were also against 
the policy of disarming the population of the country. This was regarded as a policy 
of blatant oppression. The British imposed a fine of Rs. 2.5 lakhs on the state. The 
people were not used to payment of valley house tax of Rs.2/- per family and hill 
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house tax of Rs.3/- per family. The British Government introduced a new policy of 
export and import. Outwardly the British encouraged free trade in the state, however 
in reality they gave the monopoly of external or export trade to the few merchants 
from Marwar who were known as Marwaris or Kanias. They exported huge quantities 
of rice to Kohima and beyond to Assam. The frustration of the people after 14 years 
of direct British rule bursted out in a movement which is popularly known in history 
of Manipur as first women’s war. Some incidents preceded the outbreak. On 6 July 
1904 the Khwairamband market known as the Sanakeithel was burnt down; 28 
market sheds which could accommodate 3,000 women vendors were destroyed and 
on 15 July 1904 again the Bungalows of Captain Nuttal the tutor to the Raja 
Churachand Singh and Mr. Dunlop the Assistant Political Agent were destroyed by 
fire. There was also another fire in the night of 4" August 1904, the authorities 
discovered a stick with an oil rag attached to it. Colonel Maxwell attributed the 
burning of this bungalow to the acts of incendiarism on the part of the Manipuri 
inhabitants of the town instigated by the ‘Rajkumars’ or the descendents of the late 
ruling house as a symbol of their dislike for and a protest against the ruler who had 
been imposed on them. Maxwell as a Superintendent of the state issued an order to 
rebuild the bungalows of the British officials. He also asked the people of Imphal 
area to construct the bungalows with teak wood from the Kabaw valley. If the 
people declined he would threaten to impose punitive force on them. The order of 
Superintendent Maxwell created a great consternation among the people. It was a 
temporary ‘resuscitation’ of Lallup on the urban people of Imphal. In the beginning 
the people did not have the courage to confront the order as they were demoralized 
by the impact of the war. On behalf of the people of Imphal areas an application was 
submitted to the Political Agent and the application was signed by one Chingsabam 
Natek Singh of Sagolband. It was rejected by Political Agent Maxwell. Political 
Agent Maxwell entertained a prejudice against the Rajkumar families. He made 
derogatory remark on the Rajkumars. He wrote, “Rajkumar, very rarely works, his 
rank in most instances is sufficient inducement to the girls of the country to marry 
him and as he generally takes more wives than one and the women of Manipur are 
the bread winners of the family, he leads a life of indolence varied by grostesque 
acts of conceit in excess even of the attempt of the frog in the fable to expand herself 
in to the size of an ox....”?1 


A protest meeting was convened for all the people of Imphal. The Superintendent 
imposed an order that assembly of more than five persons was unlawful and such a 
public meeting if held he would employ troops to disperse the meeting. Despite the 
strict warning of the authority a big meeting was organized on 30% September 1904 
near the Cheirap Court. A big crowd of 5000 attended the meeting. The authorities 
disbursed the assembly and arrested six persons who were presumed to be the 
leaders of the movement. They happened to be Rajkumars. They were: 
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Magazing Singh of Thingom Leikai 

Thangkokpa Singh of Wangkheirakpam Leikai, Khurai, Imphal 
Mutum Singh of Mantri Leikai, Imphal 

Kala Singh of Basaspati Leikai, Uripok, Imphal 
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Sana Chaoba Singh of Lourungpurel Leikai, Imphal 
6. Chammu Sena of Mantri Mayum Leikai, Imphal. 


A court of enquiry was constituted to try the arrested persons from 4" November 
1904 onwards. The accused persons pleaded not guilty. One pandit Bindu Mandop 
appeared as a prosecution witness against the accused. He made a statement in the 
court that the defendants took an oath at the temple of Hodam Chaoba of Uripok 
that they would never obey the order of the government. Other witnesses were 
Pangaton Singh, a son of Maharaja Nara Singh, and Rotton Singh, son of Senapati 
Rajkumar Dharmajiten. The court confirmed the charge against the six Rajkumars 
against the prohibitory order of the government. Political Agent Maxwell on 10” 
November 1904 sentenced the culprits for expulsion from Manipur. 


The women folk of the state were shocked at the punishment of the Rajkumars. 
The market women came out spontaneously and organized a big demonstration. 
They marched to the Residency and protested against the Political Agent’s action. 
The movement continued for several days resulting in to the closure of the markets 
affecting day to day life of the pcople. The movement was led by the following 
women leaders. 


1. Smt. Irengbam Ongbi Sanajaobi Devi of Naga Mapal Lamabam Leikai 
2. Smt. Leisangthem Kwathabi Devi of Thangmeiband 


3. Smt. Irungbam Ningol Leimapokpi Ongbi Dhaballi Devi of Wangkhei Ningthem 
Pukhri Mapal 


4. Smt. Laishram Ningol Joboti Devi of Naga Mapal etc. 


The demonstration of the women became violent and it was dispersed by troops. 
The normal life of the state was paralyzed. The women agitators made several 
personal insinuating charges against Colonel Maxwell who had been living with a 
princess of Manipur as his concubine. Representations were submitted on behalf of 
the exiled princes against Political Agent Maxwell to the Viceroy of India. The 
movement was against the reintroduction of lallup which was already abolished by 
the government of India. It was a wrong step taken by Political Agent. The order for 
reconstruction was withdrawn. Chief Commissioner J.B. Fuller expressed unhappiness 
over this incident arising out of action of Political Agent. Political Agent Maxwell 
was transferred from the Political Agency of Manipur.” 


ee 


Wie 
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Christian Missions in Manipur: Reverend William Pettigrew 


One of the objectives of the British Imperial mission in India was ‘civilizing the 
Asiatics’ meaning the backward Indians. This mission was well expressed in the 
famous phrase of ‘White men’s burden’ to civilize the conquered people. An instrument 
of the civilizing mission was Christian proletizism. Many Christian missions in 
colonial India, in the 19 century were working for the mission. There was a 
symbiotic relation between colonial rule and the Christian mission. As pointed out 
earlier, the colonial ruler utilized the services of the missionaries in the field of 
education, medical and social reforms to spread the colonial rule among the Indian 
population. Christian missions were already working in Assam and in Burma in the 
19" century. The first attempt to establish Christian mission in Manipur was under 
taken as early as 1836 by the American Baptist Mission in Burma.” The mission 
failed because Manipuris were followers of Vaisnavism. This period in history of 
Manipur was that of Hindu orthodoxy and conservatism. A Political Agent, Sir 
James Johnstone who pleaded for Christian missionary education for the Nagas of 
Naga Hill district was inclined towards missionary work in Manipur state. However, 
the relation between Manipur and British India during the reign of Maharaja 
Chandrakirti Singh was limited to the maintenance of diplomatic relation between 
the two countries. Johnstone was aware of the unwelcome attitude of the Maharaja 
and the aristocracy, yet he had in mind the hill areas as a possible field for 
Christian missionaries. 


After the war of 1891, Manipur was restored to be a princely state. A condition 
was laid down by the British authority that they would not interfere in to the 
traditional polity system, religious belief and cultural practices. The first Political 
Agent Major H. Maxwell wanted to follow this policy of non interference in to the 
social and religious life of the Meiteis of the Manipur valley and so discouraged 
Christian mission activities among the Hindu Meiteis who regarded Christianity as 
a religion of the conquering white men. The first initiative for a Christian mission 
work in Manipur was taken up by one Robert Arthington, a millionaire of Leeds of 
England. He established the Arthington Aboriginese Mission Society. His concept 
was of a mobile missionary movement. His strategy was to establish Christian foot 
hold in any country; once established he would send his mission to other country. 
Even before the founding of the mission society, on 15” September 1885, he wrote to 
the Assam Baptist Mission stating his desire to open a mission among the tribes. 
Arthington’s interest towards Assam was aroused by one missionary named John 
Dalmas who was a missionary in Assam. The Arthington Mission Society appointed 
young William Pettigrew to start Christian evangelism in the state of Manipur 
among the Meiteis. Pettigrew came to India in 1891 but due to the political instability 
as a result of the Anglo-Manipur war of 1891, he had to wait four years for 
permission to enter Manipur. Meanwhile he started learning Bengali and Manipuri 
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languages. In 1894 William Pettigrew approached A. Porteous the acting Political 
Agent in Manipur for the permission. In the absence of Political Agent Maxwell the 
permission was granted by A. Porteous and William Pettigrew started work on 6” 
February 1894 at Imphal. Pettigrew started to preach the gospel among them. 
Meanwhile Major Maxwell the Political Agent returned from his furlough and took 
an alarming view of the mission work and expressed his fear that trouble might 
arise in a protest from the Hindu Meiteis. Political Agent Maxwell knew the injunction 
made by the British Government of non-interference and strict neutrality in matters 
of religion. So Maxwell decided to maintain the status quo and serve the ultimatum 
that Pettigrew leave Imphal or stop his missionary work. 


William Pettigrew was disappointed but Maxwell came to his rescue that he 
might work among the Tangkhul Nagas of north eastern hills of Manipur. Pettigrew 
established his mission at Ukhrul. He acted both as a missionary and unofficial 
state officer in the administration of the area. He kept close contact width the state 
officials at the capital. When Pettigrew was almost settled down he was recalled by 
the Arthington Society as he had completed three years. Pettigrew was not willing 
to return home and he applied to the American Baptist Missionary Union in Assam 
for help. In 1895 the Baptist Missionary Conference in Sibsagar seriously discussed 
the request of William Pettigrew. Accordingly Pettigrew was ordained as a missionary 
by the Sibsagar Baptist Church Assam which was endorsed by the executive committee 
of the American Baptist Mission in Boston in January, 1896. 


William Pettigrew continued his work among the Tangkhul Nagas with great | 


enthusiasm. The Government of Manipur did not allow the entry of more than one 
missionary in to the state. It appears from the report of William Pettigrew that the 
earlier years were dull and unpromising. However, he engaged himself in the 
construction of a mission bungalow, a school and study of local dialect i.e., Tangkhul 
and doing translation works. He hardly achieved anything substantial. From the 
very beginning there was suspicion among the local people of his actions. He became 
quite conversant with the local dialects. He knew already Manipuri; he learned 
Tangkhul and Thadou. He was over engaged in official and secular tasks; therefore 
he had hardly any time for preaching. He asked his mission authorities to send 
another missionary to help him. But there was no response. During the visit of Lord 
Curzon to Manipur, he approached His Excellency, the Viceroy to liberalize the 
policy on the number of missionary in Manipur. After the installation of Raja 
Churachand Singh and his Manipur State Durbar, Pettigrew renewed his request to 
the government. But the Manipur State Durbar rejected his plea however; Raja 
Churachand Singh was not hostile towards the missionary and advised that there 
should be no obstacle to the missionary work among the hill people on the condition 
that they should not make an attempt to spread their work in the valley of Manipur. 


Political Agent John Shakespeare supported William Pettigrew and he went to 
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the extent of reminding Assam Baptist Missionary Union for more missionary in 
Manipur. The Assam Baptist Missionary Union agreed to send another missionary 
to Manipur. Meanwhile William Pettigrew was appointed as Superintendent of the 
census of Manipur Hill Tribes in 1910 -11 because he was the only man who knew 
the dialects spoken by the hill tribes. Pettigrew did the census work successfully 
with the help of his school teachers and his senior students. The census work 
enabled the missionary and his workers to spread his work. This was described by 
the American Baptist Missionary Union as a gain. But his close association with the 
colonial establishment was not preferred. He had ‘becometh prisoner of the great 
shorkar’. Pettigrew was also appointed an honorary inspector of schools in which 
capacity he helped a lot for extension of primary school in Manipur. Unfortunately it 
made him a suspect that he was a subordinate official of the state. Here we see the 
combination of the mission and colonial authority. 


Another missionary U.M. Fox was sent to Ukhrul in 1911 and Pettigrew left for 
Kngland on leave on 1912. Lal Dena observes that “Fox was socialized on a largely 
secular American society and his concept of missionisation was not determined 
solely by religious factors. In addition to his itinerating work, he trained the native 
workers in practical skills such as carpentry, metal work, etc., thereby enabling 
them to make modern furniture and also develop mission stations. This is to show 
that there existed close linkage between material improvement and missionary 
work and such material comforts often acted as a means for the furtherance of 
missionary work”.** Meanwhile the students of Pettigrew who were educated at the 
Ukhrul Mission School became of age. Both Naga and Kuki students were employed 
in mission work. We may mention the contribution of M.K. Miksha and T. Luikham 
among the Naga students. Through the efforts of Kuki converts particularly Lungkhovel 
Kom spread Christianity among the western hills. As the local churches grew up in 
a large number, Manipur Christian Association was formed in 1917. The first 
convention of this association was held in Ukhrul in 1917. This period coincided 
with last two years of the World War I during which the Kukis revolted. The mission 
activities was greatly affected and suspended for some time. The mission station 
was shifted to Kohima and William Pettigrew moved to Gauhati. 


During the Kuki Rebellion there was a move for the involvement of native 
Christians and missionaries in the war efforts and the Kuki punitive measures. J.H. 
Higgins President of the Manipur State Durbar organized a tribal labour corps for 
service in France. William Pettigrew was called out from Gauhati and he helped 
organize the labour corps consisting of 2000 men of whom 1200 were from the 
Tangkhuls. Six Christian workers led by Teba Karong and students led the contingent 
to act as interpreters. During the rebellion Dr. G.C. Crozier and his wife were sent 
to replace U.M. Fox. The State Durbar refused to permit his entry. Crozier volunteered 
to act as a medical officer in the Kuki punitive measures from June 1918-1919. After 
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the war, in recognition of the contribution made by the missionaries and Christian 
workers, the government of Manipur granted a land for the new mission headquarters 
at Kangpokpi. The mission headquarters were officially shifted from Ukhrul to 
Kangpokpi. Dr. Crozier started a dispensary and a leper asylum. Since 1919 the 
mission work was divided between the two missionaries. William Pettigrew was in- 
charge of education in north east hills (Ukhrul). Dr. Crozier was in-charge of the 
dispensary and of north west area (Tamenglong). 


Watkin Roberts, the Welsh Missionary 


With the engagement of the American Baptist Missionaries, Pettigrew, Fox, 
Crozier with their head quarters at Ukhrul which was transferred to Kangpokpi the 
American Baptist Mission claimed that the whole of Manipur hills was their exclusive 
mission field. However no white missionary had ever visited south Manipur hills. 
History records that on Saturday 5 February 1910, a missionary named Watkin 
Roberts from Mizo hills visited a Hmar village named Senvawn in response to the 
invitation of the chief of the village (Kamkholun). Watkin Roberts recruited native 
workers among the Christian converts and established Thadou-Kuki Pioneer Mission 
with head quarters at Senvawn. 


William Pettigrew was perhaps not happy with the establishment of the new 
mission and asked if Roberts or the Welsh Missionaries of Lushai hills intended to 
take up the work in Manipur. Roberts replied by giving account of his work at 
Senvawn. In December 1910, Watkin Roberts and another Missionary T.W. Reese 
met William Pettigrew in Badarpur in Cachar. William Pettigrew assured that he 
had no objection to Roberts working among the tribes in southern side. Pettigrew 
changed his mind and on 28" October, 1911 he wrote to T.W. Reese that the 
American Baptist Missionary regarded themselves in posession of Manipur as a 
whole. He secured one order from the Political Agent of Manipur from entering the 
state. However in December 1913, one R. Dala the first Mizo missionary from 
Lushai hills went to Senvawn as its field superintendent. In 1914 the first Presbytery 
was held at Senvawn with R. Dala and Tasena as Chairman and Secretary. 


Now the rivalry between American Baptist and Welsh Presbyterian were indulging 
in the mission politics. William Pettigrew pressurized on the government of Manipur 
to restrain the Presbyterian mission workers. H.J. Higgins sent one Lambu to 
Senvawn with an order that the new mission workers should leave Manipur and no 
other mission than the Baptist mission would be allowed. This rivalry attracted the 
attention of the Political Agent Cole. A gentleman agreement was made between the 
Thadou-Kuki Pioneer Mission and American Baptist Mission. The Thadou-Kuki 
Pioneer Mission spread its activities to North Cachar hills of Assam, Tripura and 
Tamu of Burma. Watkin Roberts changed the name of mission to North East India 
General Mission (NEIGM) in 1919. Unluckily Watkin Roberts was involved in an 
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internal conflict in London and Philadelphia and he was forced to resign and one 
H.H. Coleman was the general secretary of the American Council was made the 
General Superintendent of the NEIGM. Watkin Roberts, after his ouster from 
NEIGM started a new mission called Indo-Burma Pioneer Mission. However, this 
new mission was not allowed to operate in Manipur. Therefore the supporters of 
Roberts’s new mission formed the Independent Church in April 1930. General 
Superintendent Coleman of NEIGM complained to the government against the 
native workers of Watkin Roberts. Political Agent Higgins issued an order on 22" 
November, 1930 prohibiting the Independent Church from holding any assembly or 
conference. After eleven years Sir Robert Reid the Governor of Assam intervened on 
behalf of supporters of Watkin Roberts and Political Agent C. Gimson on 11" April 
1931 permitted the Independent Church to work in South Manipur. 


Efforts were made to spread Christianity among the people of the valley. The 
Christian converts who were educated in the mission schools entered in to the 
services of the colonial government mostly the lower level of bureaucracy. They 
became school teachers, police men, petty medical workers and process servers and 
peons. They carried the Christian message to the people of the valley. Though the 
Manipur State Durbar did not permit Christian missionary work, the individual 
Christian families lived in the urban areas. The first Meitei Christian convert was 
A. Porom Singh, a student of William Pettigrew. The missionaries converted some 
individual tribals who lived in British Reserve Area. Mention may be made of 
conversion of first Rongmei named Maipak who was a band master in the Manipur 
State Police and lived in Keishamthong Rongmei village. Some other tribals were 
converted by William Pettigrew and U.M. Fox. Missionaries worked among the 
Anals and tribes in south west Manipur. However, in the colonial period, Christian 
missionaries’ activities were not wide spread however ‘it grew up at large scale in 
the post colonial period. 


The Christian missions devoted to the establishment of primary schools; they 
published books mostly the Bible and other Biblical tracts, extended medical facilities, 
established churches in the villages and organized Christian solidarity organizations 
for the respective denominations and area wise associations. A Christian fraternity 
among the hill tribe was created. With the spread of western education the world 
view of the tribal was widened. They participated in the administration of the state. 
The colonial administrators as indicated by their involvement of the Christian 
missionaries in the state activities unwittingly showed the collusion between Christian 
mission and colonialism. 


According to John Parratt, the colonial rule in Manipur was a combination of 
colonialism, feudalism and Brahminism. His work, Wounded Land was an explanation 
of this historical phenomenon. 
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Review, 1975, Vol. 2. 


Ibid. 
Ethel Grimwood, My Three Years in Manipur, and Mano Mohan Ghose, Did Manipuri 
Princes obtain a fair trial? published in the same year 1891, further publicized the 
action of Government of India and the injustice of their policy. 
The history of British Rule in Manipur is widely discussed by British historians in the 
colonial period; John Shakespeare, Manipur Under Direct British Management, 1907; 
Robert Reid, History of Areas Bordering Assam (on Manipur), 1942 and B.C. Allen, 
District Gazetteer of Naga Hills and Manipur, 1905. 
Government of India Foreign Department SECRET External No. 186 of 1891 dated, 
Simla, the 14" October 1891. 
The Political Agents during the pre-British period were: 
1. Captain George Gordon 1835-1844 
2. Colonel William McCulloch 1844-1862 
3. Dr. Thomas Dillon 1862-1863 
4. Colonel William McCulloch 1863-1867 
5. Dr. Robert Brown 1867-1872 
6. Colonel Mowbray Thomas (offg.) 1872-1875 
7. Captain Durand (offg.) 1875-1875 
8. G.H. Damant (offg.) 1875-1877 
9. Sir James Johnstone 1877-1886 

10. Major W. F. Trotter 1886-1887 

11. Frank St. Claire Grimwood 1887-1889 

12. Heath 1889-1889 

13. Frank St. Claire Grimwood 1889-1891 

The Political Agents in the colonial period were 

1. Major H. St. P. Maxwell 1891-1893 
2. A. Porteous (offg.) 1893-1895 
3. Captain H.W.G. Cole (offg.) 1896-1898 
4. A. Porteous (offg.) 1898-1899 
5. Lieutenant Colonel H. St. P. Maxwell 1899-1902 
6. Major Albert E. Woods (offg.) 1902-1904 
7. Lieutenant Colonel H. St. P. Maxwell 1904-1905 
8. Colonel John Shakespeare 1905-1908 
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9. A.W. Davis (offg.) 1908-1909 
10. Colonel John Shakespeare 1909-1914 
11. Lieutenant Colonel H.W.G. Cole 1914-1917 
12. J.C. Higgins 1917-1918 
13. W.A. Cosgrave 1918-1920 
14. L.O. Clarke 1920-1922 
15. C. Gimson (offg.) 1922-1922 
16. L.O. Clark 1922-1924 
17. J.C. Higgin 1924-1928 
18. C.C. Crawford (offg.) 1928-1928 
19. J.C. Higgins 1928-1933 
20. C. Gimson 1933-1946 
21. C.P. Stewart 1946-1947 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Maharaja Sir Churachand Singh (1891-1941) 


Selection of Churachand Singh as the Raja of Manipur by the British authorities 
was not welcomed by the people of Manipur. The most disaffected section of the 
Manipur society was the Rajkumars. They were the descendents of the princes of 
Manipur mostly since the reign of King Garibaniwaz (1709-1748). The children of 
princes who traced their connection to the great king were popularly known as the 
Rajkumars, children of princes. In the last two centuries of the feudal rule under the 
Ningthouja dynasty, the Rajkumars formed a privileged class in the society of 
Manipur. Each one of them traced his origin from King Pakhangba, the founder of 
the dynasty. Politics of Manipur in the 18" and 19" centuries were dominated by 
this class. They were given official positions and they tried to influence the shape of 
political development. The class of Rajkumars was the most dissatisfied section of 
Manipuri society by the British conquest of Manipur. Socially they were divided in 
to two groups, Karta group (descendents of Maharaja Bheigyachandra Singh) and 
Nara Singh group (descendents of Maharaja Nara Singh). During the reign of 
Chandrakirti Singh and his two sons (Surchandra and Kulachandra), the Rajkumars 
of the Karta group dominated in the social and political life of the state and the 
Rajkumars of Nara Singh group were greatly ignored. There were several rebellions 
by the sons of Nara Singh. The British supported the ruling house against these 
rebels. Despite Chandrakirti Singh’s liberal attitude the two groups were never 
reconciled. After the British conquest the Karta group mostly descendents of 
Chandrakirti were again greatly affected by the British conquest. The princes of the 
ruling house were sentenced to death or transportation of life by the British. They 
were denied of all political and social privileges. The Rajkumars of Nara Singh 
group however were not unanimously supportive of the selection of Churachand as 
the Raja of Manipur. Churachand Singh was the son of Rajkumar Chaubi Yaima 
Singh who was a victim of prosecution by the ruling house and Chaubi Yaima’s 
family were almost forgotten. Prince Chaubi Yaima was involved in the rebellion of 
Prince Bora Chaoba. The rebellion failed, he fled to Cachar and died in 1887 at the 
village of Lalang. 


We may refer to a contemporary account of the Rajkumars made by B.C. Allen in 
1905, after 15 years of British conquest “some reference must now be made to the 
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Rajkumars though their caste in the sense in which that word is used in England, 
and not a caste as Hindus ordinarily understand that term. They are the descendents 
of the various Rajas of Manipur. Owing to the prevalence of revolutions there were 
many Rajas in the State, and as each Raja was generally a man of catholic heart, the 
total number of their descendents is extremely large. Prior to 1891, they were to 
some extent regarded as a privileged class, but even then many of them had sunk to 
the position of ordinary villagers. At the present day, the ordinary Rajkumar is a 
man of no influence or dignity, and is often an idle, discontented fellow, who would 
rather live by his wits than turn his hand to honest work. The custom with regard to 
royal marriages is, by the way, the exact converse of that which prevails in Europe, 
as the Raja, far from being prohibited from marrying a commoner, is not allowed to 
marry a Rajkumari.”! 


Churachand Singh, a minor of five years at the time of selection as the Raja of 
Manipur was born on 14" April, 1885. As mentioned above after several consultations 
in which Political Agent Major Maxwell played a decisive role Churachand Singh 
was selected as the Raja. The following genealogical tree prepared by Major Maxwell 
and other astrologers showed his claim to the throne of Manipur ruled by Ningthouja 
dynasty. 


The Genealogical Tree of Raja Churachand Singh (1885-1941) 
Guides: (1709-1748) 
Ngoubram Shai east 11 Son 
Bhadra Singh (1825 King of ees during 7 years devastation) 
Nara Singh (Regent and Maharaja of Manipur) (1834-1850) 
Bhogendra Singh alias Bhubon 
Chaubi Yaima (Sanayaima) 


Four sons: Dumbra Singh, Dimb Singh, Chandrahas Singh and Churachand Singh 
(selected as the Raja) 


The family of Churachand Singh was very poor. His father did not leave behind 
anything for the family. Chaubi Yaima left behind two wives, Lalitamanjuri and 
Nitrapati. Luckily his mother Lalitmanjuri was the daughter of a leading noble of 
Moirang. He acted as a guardian of the sons and daughters of the two wives of 
Chaubi Yaima Singh. 
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After the selection of Churachand as the Raja, the Political Agent provided 
enough funds for the maintenance of the Raja and his family of two mothers and six 
children. The grand father of Churachand Singh, Moirangthem Ramananda Singh 
was appointed as the Moirang Ningthou, Chief of Moirang by the Political Agent. 
The investiture of Churachand as the Raja of Manipur was performed on 29" April, 
1892 in a grand function at the Polo Ground of the capital where the Political Agent 
Major Maxwell read out Sanad of the Government of India appointing him as the 
Raja of Manipur. He was given a title of Raja and a salute of 11 guns. During his 
minority, the Government of India appointed Major Maxwell as the Superintendent 
of the state of Manipur. 


The government of India made arrangement for the education of Raja Churachand 
Singh and his half brother Rajkumar Digendra Singh in Mayo College, Ajmer. This 
college was meant only for the royal princes of the princely states of India. The 
British intention was to train up Raja Churachand Singh as a ruler loyal to the 
British. Raja Churachand Singh was educated in Mayo College for 6 years (1885- 
1901). He was tolerably good in studies and was interested in sports; polo, hockey, 
football and cricket. While in Ajmer, Churachand Singh came to know of other 
Rajput princes of the time. He received the following medals. 


1. 1895-96: Maharaja Sir Nripendra Narayan Bahadur medal 
2. 1900-01: Regularity and Punctuality medal 
3. 1900-01: Maharaja Umod Singh Bahadur of Kotla medal for highest aggregate 


After completion of his education at Mayo College, Captain J.R. Nuttall of 44' 
Gurkha Rifles was appointed tutor to the Raja for 5 years till he came of age. In 
1901 the government of India established the Imperial Cadet Corps (ICC) at Dehra 
Dun to give military training to the princes of the native states. Churachand Singh 
also joined the Corps. He got training in warfare. After the completion of his 
training Churachand came out to Manipur in 1907. During his student days he used 
to have consultations with the Political Agents on the administration of Manipur. 


Lord Curzon and Churachand Singh (1901) 


In 1901 Lord Curzon, the British Viceroy visited Manipur. Churachand Singh as 
a minor did not participate in the administration. In a special Durbar, the British 
Political Agent introduced Raja Churachand Singh to Lord Curzon who gave a 
public reception to the young Raja. On this day Lord Curzon spoke on the administrative 
measures taken up by British. On Churachand Singh he said, “The Indian Government 
selected the young Raja as the future ruler of Manipur, he had been given good 
education. Now he had returned to Manipur, came in to contact with the people and 
to learn the state craft, good governance and good man and he had to learn to love 
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the people. British government would help him and there will be no want in every 
respect”. Lord Curzon expressed a great hope for the Raja and people of Manipur. 


Raja Churachand and His Brothers 


Raja Churachand had four brothers and two sisters. His eldest brother Dumbra 
Singh (1870-1935) was made the Senapati. When the administration was entrusted 
to Raja Churachand Singh on 15 May 1907, Dumbra Singh was 35 years old and 
was appointed an ordinary member of the Manipur State Durbar. He was made in 
charge of judicial department. Prince Dumbra Singh was an efficient, intelligent 
and welfare oriented prince. For his service to the state, the British government 
gave the title of Raja to him. He was popularly known as Raja Dumbra Singh. The 
second brother was Rajkumar Dimb Singh. He became the Senapati after the death 
of Raja Dumbra Singh on 20" June 1935. The third brother was Rajkumar Chandrahas 
who held the office of Khurailakpa and he died in 1913. Rajkumar Dighendra Singh, 
half brother of Raja Churachand Singh was born of his step mother. He was 
educated at Mayo College. He was appointed a Lakpa and became a member of the 
Cheirap Court. Rajkumar Dighendra Singh was not interested in administration of 
the state and resigned from his post. He was killed by one Heisnam Gopal. Raja 
Churachand’s elder sister was Khurai Leima. She was married to Angom Tomchou 
Singh, the Angom Ningthou and President of the Cheirap Court. His other sister 
Takon Sana died unmarried. 


Raja Churachand and His Family 


By tradition the Maharaja of Manipur would marry 6 wives. Raja Churachand 
Singh also married 6 queens. The first queen was called Maharani and others were 
called Ranis. The Maharani was Ngangbam Dhanamanjuri, the second was Rani 
Chingakham Shyamashakhi, third was Rani Priyoshakhi, fouth Rani Chitamanjuri, 
fifth was Rani Haobam Lilabati and the sixth was Rani Meisnam Subadhani. 


Raja Churachand Singh in 1906, when he was 21 years of age married Ngangbam 
Dhanamanjuri who was made the Maharani. She had five daughters, Tamphasana, 
Sanatombi, Tombisana, Ibemtombi and Nungsibisana (Binodini). He married the 
second queen in 1908; three sons were born to her, Jubraj Bodhchandra Singh, 
Priya Brata Singh and Ghanendrajit Singh alias Khedasana. He married the third 
queen in 1912; she had two daughters and one son, Tejmanjari, Bhubaneswari and 
Joy Singh. The fourth Rani Chitamanjuri had no issue. The fifth Rani gave birth to 
one son named Lokendra Singh. The sixth Rani Subadhani gave birth to one son and 
one daughter, Lokendra Bir Singh and Jadevendro Priya. 


Manipur State Durbar (1907-1946) 


Manipur was under the direct British rule for 16 years (1891-1906). It was the 
period of minority of Churachand. The British introduced Indian pattern of 
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administration in Manipur. Land was surveyed; land revenue and other taxes were 
imposed. Schools were established, police were created, courts were established and 
chowkidari system introduced in rural areas. Roads, bridges and hospitals were 
established, hill house taxes were imposed, European technology was introduced 
and administration was introduced in hill area. 


Raja Churachand Singh at the age of 22 was handed over the administration of 
the state of Manipur by Sir Lancelot Haire, the Lieutenant Governor of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam on 15" May 1907. The Raja performed the coronation ceremony 
according to the customary laws of Manipur. However, the administration of the hill 
areas was not entrusted to him. The Political Agent controlled the hills. A new Rules 
for the Management of Manipur State was announced. According to this law the 
Manipur State Durbar was created. 


Raja Churachand Singh was the President of the Manipur State Durbar. The 
Vice President was the Assistant Political Agent who belonged to the Indian Civil 
Service. There were other six members divided into two categories; ordinary member 
and additional member. The Manipur State Durbar was a Council of ministers 
appointed by the British Government on the recommendation of the Raja and the 
Political Agent. The members of the first Manipur State Durbar (1907) were as 
follows:? 

1. Rajkumar Dumbra Singh, eldest brother of the Raja 
Pandit Bindu Madhop Shastri, an intelligent and widely travelled Brahmin 
M. Tamra Singh, ex-Major of the late Manipur Army 
S. Ibungochouba Singh, 

N. Yaiskul Lakpa 


N. Gokul Singh. 
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The Raja (designated as Maharaja in 1919) was responsible for the administration 
of the valley of Manipur. He was assisted by the Durbar. The decisions of the 
Durbar were to be approved by the Raja with the copies submitted to the Political 
Agent. The members of the Durbar acted de facto as ministers of the Raja. 


The Durbar also acted as a highest original and appellate court both civil and 
criminal. It could pass sentences including death, subject to confirmation by the 
Raja in the case of imprisonment of 5 years and above and by the Governor in case 
of death. The Raja had the powers of pardon in criminal cases and revisionary 
powers in both civil and criminal cases subject to the approval of the Political Agent. 


In 1916, the Raja vacated the position of the President of the Durbar. The PMSD 
or the President of the Manipur State Durbar who was a British ICS looked after 
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the administration of both the hills and valley. The PMSD looked after the financial 
administration of the state and proposed budget of the state to be approved by the 
Durbar, Raja and Political Agent. The Manipur State Durbar attracted a large 
number of educated Manipuris. It provided an administrative forum in which the 
educated persons could get political appointments and through them the state could 
get legitimacy or support of the people. Between 1920 and 1947 the members of the 
State Durbar were recruited from the educated class. The members appointed and 
selected at random were S. Somorendra Singh, a graduate from Ripon College, 
Calcutta, Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh, a graduate from Allahabad University, 
L. Iboongohal Singh, a law graduate from Calcutta University, S. Nodiachand 
Singh, a graduate from Presidency College, Calcutta, W. Yumjao Singh, an F.A. 
from Government College, Dacca, W. Chaoba Singh, a graduate from Calcutta 
University, M. Radhamohon Singh, a graduate from Calcutta University and A. 
Ibotomcha Singh, a graduate from Murarichand College, Sylhet.* 


Churachand Singh and the British Government 


The British policy was that by education and training the new ruler of Manipur 
would appreciate their custom, language and traditional polity with full knowledge 
of the princely states of India and trust in the British Empire. Churachand Singh 
extended help to the British which confirmed the trust reposed on him. The Manipur 
Raja gave help to the British while dealing with the Abor Expedition (1911) and 
troubles in Sadiya. 


During the World War I (1914 -1919) the Maharaja extended help to the British 
as follows:-. 


(i) Double Company of sepoys for service in Mesopotamia (Iraq) 
Gi) Four ambulance cars 
(iii) Rs. 22, 500/- for the purchase of a fighter plane 


(iv) Tribal labour corps of 2000 for service in France 


Anti Pothang Agitation 


The first women movement of 1904 was the precursor of several protest movements 
against the forced labour imposed by both British Government and Manipur State 
Durbar. True the lallup system which was a feudal service system and the slavery 
system were already abolished in 1892 but in 1904, the lallup was reimposed 
partially in Imphal area. The Rajkumars protested and the market women joined 
the movement and this was known as the first Nupi Lal. The lallup in another form 
and slavery in domestic form continued in the several decades of the colonial rule. A 
serious problem faced by the people in the valley was the prevalence of a fairly acute 
form of forced labour which was known as Pothang system under which the state 
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continued to retain the right to impress free labour for public purposes like repairs 
of road and embankments of river. The practice of Pothang system became very 
oppressive for the common people. Pothang was associated with four forms of 
extraction, (i) free community labour for repairs of roads and river embankments, 
(ii) free carriage of baggages of the touring state officials by the villagers, (iii) supply 
of free food (Amin Chakthak) and attendance at night (Yairek sentry of the officers) 
and (iv) repair of fences and roofs of the school building by the community labour.‘ 
The whole colonial administrators consisted of high officials and other petty officials 
like Amins, Quanungos, Muhorri, Lakpa and Dolai Pabas of Judicial Department. A 
few more obligatory services were also levied on the people, (i) Panch Napet (an 
annual contribution of four utongs nearly two seers of paddy to be provided by every 
house in the valley to maintain the barbers of the state), (ii) Chandon senkhai 
(contribution collected by Brahmins for supply of chandan slab to the Hindu Meiteis), 
(iii) Chabok wangol (special temporary house for the delivery of the Raja’s children 
to be constructed by the local people at their own expenses, and (iv) religious 
payments collected by the Brahmins on the occasion of Ram Mela and Shiva Ratri. 
The inhabitants of the valley were required to clean the palace regularly free of 
charge. Thus the Pothang system caused great hardship to the people. 


In the decade after the establishment of the Manipur State Durbar the masses 
resisted the Pothang system either through submission of petitions or direct defiance 
of the system. For example, in August 1913, the people of Thoubal refused to repair 
the village school. The State Durbar issued show cause notice to the 5 chowkidars 
and head men of the villages of Thoubal for their failure to ensure repair of the 
school building. Summons was ignored; and the judicial member of the Durbar was 
authorized to arrest the concerned persons. The 5 chowkidars explained that as the 
school was tile roofed; the villagers were incapable of repairing it. The chowkidars 
were fined Rs. 10/- each and the villagers should make thatch roof. In September of 
that year, some people of Bishenpur and Potsangbam on the Cachar road refused to 
repair village school as they were the personal servants of the Raja. The matter was 
raised to the Raja and it was dropped. Some villagers wrote to the Durbar to exempt 
them from Pothang services. In February 1910 the people of Thanga, a fishing 
community of Loktak Lake requested the Durbar to exempt them from the Pothang 
burden of the Phamnaibas (officials). The Durbar instructed the villagers to perform 
only the official Pothang duty and not carry personal baggages of the Phamnaiba. 


By December 1910, the Pothang became very unpopular and undesirable. There 
was difference of opinions between the British officers and members of the Durbar. 
The Durbar passed a resolution exempting all the aristocratic and religious elites 
like the Rajkumars, Brahmins, members of the royal household and Govindaji’s 
honorary servants and military sepoys from all forms of Pothang system. All men 
living in Imphal proper were exempted from Pothang. The Political Assent objected 
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to this resolution and urged the Raja to keep the resolution under suspension. The 
matter was referred to the Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam for‘total abolition 
of Pothang and its replacement by a house tax of Re.1/-. 


There were also a number of protests, defiance and resistance against the 
Pothang during 1910-1914. The Durbar took a firm stand but the Raja condoned 
such refusal on the ground that local people were not willing to have their children 
educated and ordered that the school be abolished. Apart from the question of school 
repair, the anti pothang movement had different dimensions. In 1911, the people of 
Ithing of Loktak Lake who shifted to another village called Thamnapokpi requested 
the Durbar to relieve them of Pothang in Ithing. In March 1912, a resident of Ithai 
made a similar request. This request was rejected. In 1911, the villagers of Thoubal 
who defied pothang service further continued the order of Cheirap court but the 
Political Agent insisted that the Thoubal villagers were to be punished. This decision 
of the Political Agent provoked the Thoubal women to invade the office of the 
Political Agent and surrounded him. The police cleared off the women folk. The Raja 
however, took a softer stand but the seven villages that disobeyed the Government 
order were fined Rs. 450/- each. The Thoubal villagers appealed to the Lieutenant 
Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam. The head men paid the necessary fines. The 
Durbar also resorted to collection of other taxes like water tax, ferry tax, and rice 
export tax etc. In the few months of 1913, the people offered a sort of passive 
resistance against the pothang in rural areas like Nambol, Ningthoukhong and 
Thoubal. Imphal was however not affected as residents of the town were exempted 
from Pothang. The Rajkumars who took part in first women agitation were exempted 
from many of the feudal obligation; therefore they remained quiet. The agitation 
came out first ir. Nambol. The agitation was led by three leaders, Ningthoujam 
Jugindra, Langpoklakpam Angaton and Nongmeithemba. The villagers of Nambol 
complained against Rajkumar Chandrahas, the third brother of the Raja. At 
Ningthoukhong the villagers boycotted the school establishment. The villagers refused 
to carry out the Pothang system. 


During this period, the Thoubal villagers refused to render the pothang service. 
The leaders of the agitation in Thoubal were Okram Tolen Singh, Yumnam Mera 
Singh, Ningomba Chenglei Singh, Akoijamba Angou Singh, Samom Jerba Singh, 
Thokchom Jemadar, Waikhom Amu Singh, Wakanthem Khema, Thokchom Amu 
Singh and Muslim from Irong Chesaba. Under their leadership the villagers refused 
to do any Pothang. At Kakching, one Pukhrambam Tomba led the movement against 
the amins and peons. In May 1913, the Raja replaced Mayanglambam Manik by 
Pukhrambam Jhulon as Luplakpa of Kakching. The inhabitants of other villages 
like Wabagai also protested against the Pothang system. The policy of the British 
and the Durbar on Pothang system was not consistent. They were thinking of 
replacing Pothang system by payment of taxes. In November 1913, the Chief 
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(‘ommissioner of Assam visited Manipur and met a large number of people. There 
was mass agitation due to no tax campaign. By January 1914, the Chief Commissioner 
influenced the State Durbar to abolish the forced labour and other levies. Ultimately 
the Government of Assam sanctioned the abolition of all forms of religious levies 
imposed by the Durbar. It was a great achievement of the people of Thoubal, 
Nambol, Ningthoukhong and others in rural areas to successfully demand the 
abolition of the pothang system. 


Bazar Boycott Agitation (1920-1921) 


After the Kuki rebellion by July-August 1920, the price of rice had gone up. A 
small but an articulate group of people from Imphal decided to launch an agitation 
for the boycott of the bazaar. They were Seram Kala, Sorokhaibam Gulamzad, 
Sorokhaibam Lolito, Haobam Thambou Selungba etc. This movement was for the 
hoycott of rice traders and their agents from purchasing rice for export outside the 
state. The British, following him the Maharaja encouraged the external trade; the 
export of rice to neighbouring province of Assam including Naga Hills. The Marwari 
traders who were settled down in Khwairamband bazaar monopolized the export 
rice trade. The number of Marwari traders which had only 29 shops in 1905 was 
increased to 80 shop owners. Marwari monopoly sucked up every product of the 
state, rice, dal, chilly, cotton and dry fish and hoarded them in their godowns. The 
Marwari controlled the market through their retail sellers. These traders robbed 
the masses through false weight and measurements and forgery of accounts. 


The bazaar boycott movement started with a public meeting at Imphal pologround 
on 22"? September 1920. They distributed a hand bill which highlighted several 
crucial economic issues affecting the state; mainly the price of rice had gone up 
because of the purchase and subsequent hoardings by Marwari shopkeepers; the 
dearness of the rice would not be only for the current year but for the subsequent 
years; and the foreign shopkeepers had been extorting money from their illiterate 
state subjects by force. And they should be driven out from the villages. The hand 
bill further stated that the price of clothes and other imported articles should be 
reduced. The agitators submitted a petition in the name of the Manipur State 
subjects to the judicial member of the Manipur State Durbar on 25'* September 
1920. The petition was drafted in English and it reflected a clear perception of the 
economic situation on the part of the leaders. It was a comprehensive analysis of the 
intricate dynamics of the mercantile policy of the Marwaris in the state. The 
agitators demanded against the hoarding of goods by Marwari traders. And Marwari 
traders should be removed from the villages.® 


The agitators boycotted the Marwari shops. The youth threw missiles on the 
Marwari shops. The local youths in group of 10-12 in horses and bicycles and some 
on foot entered the British Reserve, drove away the people sitting in bazaar. The 
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Political Agent made 8 police men to patrol the bazaar during night time. He 
approached the judicial member of the durbar and the Raja to take action against 
the mischief makers. However the Raje sympathized with the masses. 


A huge crowd of about 2000 men both Manipuri Hindus and Musalmans marched 
to the palace approached the Maharaja for a discussion on the ongoing movement 
and requested his intervention. They suggested the opening of a new market in 
front of the palace gate. There was complete boycott of the Khwairamband bazaar 
by the people. The Marwari traders indulged in hoarding were detected by the 
Political Agent. The boycott continued throughout October 1920. On 16 October 
about 80 persons met the Political Agent in his Residency and demanded that the 
Kayas another name of Marwaris should be turned out. The Political Agent sympathized 
with their demand and the crowd dispersed however the bazaar was still boycotted. 
The British Government started probing in to the bazaar boycott movement. They 
discovered that the Maharaja Churachand Singh was involved in this dealing. 
Maharaja by November 1920 appealed to the people to attend the Khwairamband 
bazaar. The agitators were not happy; they retorted that only men and not women 
would sit at the Khwairamband bazaar and since then a place called Nupa keithel 
(men’s bazaar) was opened. The Maharaja pressurized to crack down on the leaders; 
they were arrested and jailed. The boycott continued. The Maharaja appealed to a 
meeting of 500-600 people at Mahabali, Imphal to discuss the question of attending 
a Khwairamband bazaar and persuaded them to reconcile with the people. Political 
Agent C.O. Clarke reported that in the middle of January new harvest had come and 
the peasants wanted to sell the new crops in the bazaar. By 5 January 1921, 3000 
women attended the bazaar thus ending boycott of the bazaar. The MSD punished 
the main accused with rigorous imprisonment. 20 rioters were set free with a fine of 
Rs. 10/- each and thus normalcy was restored. The bazaar boycott movement was 
the precursor of the great women agitation of 1939. 


Raja Churachand Singh in the Kuki Rebellion 


During the World War I the Kukis of Manipur revolted against the British and 
the Raja. It took two years of intensive military operation by the joint forces of 
Burma Military Police and Assam Rifles to suppress the rebellion. Raja Churachand 
Singh again extended the help to the British. He established police outposts at the 
foot hills, Thongjao, Maklang, Irengban, Sugnu, Heirok and Tengoupal. The Raja 
himself participated in the operation against Dampi Kuki village for which he was 
given title of ‘Dampi Ngamba’(conqueror of Dampi). The British were satisfied and 
announced the following relief for Manipur. 


(i) The amount of tribute was reduced 


(ii) The construction of the Imphal-Mao road would be undertaken by the 
Government 
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(iii) Three hill subdivisions were opened; Ukhrul, Tamenglong and Churachandpur 


(iv) The title of ‘Maharaja’ and ‘C.B.E’ was awarded to Raja Churachand Singh 
by Viceroy Lord Clemsford. 


The Maharaja was very friendly with the royal princes of England. He became a 
member of the Chamber of Indian Princes. The British extended help for the 
construction of the following. 


A new palace was constructed for the Maharaja 


(i) Anew Temple of Govindaji was constructed at the new palace 
(ii) A new moat was constructed at the southern side of the palace 
(iii) A new Residency building for the Political Agent 


(iv) Markets were renovated and new plots of shops were allotted and shopkeepers 
from outside were allowed to conduct business 


(v) Water supply of Imphal (from Kangchup) was constructed in 1913 
(vi) Dispensaries and hospitals were established 
(vii) Imphal Town Fund was established in 1915 to provide urban amenities 


(viii) Electricity supply was constructed in 1932 


Visit of Lord Irwin (1931) 


Viceroy Lord Irwin accompanied by Lady Irwin and his daughter Miss Anneewood 
visited Manipur. He was given a great reception by the Maharaja of Manipur. Lord 
Irwin was an intelligent British statesman. He described the state of Manipur as 
the ‘Switzerland of the East’. While Lord Curzon visited Manipur in the beginning of 
the 20" century by riding a horse from Cachar, Lord Irwin came in a motor car from 
Kohima in Naga Hills. In a public reception Lord Irwin praised Maharaja Churachand 
Singh in following words, “The hopes expressed by Lord Curzon have been fully 
realized. The part Your Highness played in the Great War is still in our memories... That 
generous offer was carried in to practice...More recently your decision to allow a 
responsible body of missionaries to carry on medical and educational work is a 
determination to fulfill your obligation as a ruler”. 


Award of K.C.S.I, 1934 


In 1934 the Maharaja was awarded the title of K.C.S.I. (Knight Commander of 
the Star of India). During the pre colonial period, when Manipur was a sovereign 
country Maharja Chandrakirti Singh was awarded the K.C.S.I. in 1880 in recognition 
of his services to the British Government in north east India. He also tried to 
retrocede the Cession of Kabaw valley back to Manipur state in 1932. The representation 
submitted by the Manipur State Durbar was a well argued case for Manipur to 
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regain Kabaw valley. It was considered but rejected by the Governor General of 
India. When the World War II broke out in 1939, he announced to extend financial 
help to the British. In 1940, he donated Rs. 85,000/- to the British on behalf of the 
Durbar and the people of Manipur. In 1941, the Government of Manipur celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his reign. He was given the title of “Shrila Shri Aswatara 
Swata Jukta Manipureswar His Highness Sir Churachand Singhji Bahadur, K.C.S.I, 
C.B.E, Bhakta Rajrishi, Srikunda Sevabinoda, Dharamapalaka, Bir Churamani, 
Dampi Ngamba, Huiyen Langshaiba, Goura Bakti, Rasarnaba”. 


Nikhil Manipuri Hindu Maha Sabha 


A profound impact of colonial rule in Manipur was the introduction of western 
education. While the aim of the colonial education which was widely known, was to 
produce petty officials to man the colonial bureaucracy. The Christian mission 
schools had almost similar objectives to produce petty Christian workers to teach 
the Christian biblical tracts to the new converts. However, World War I had brought 
the people of Manipur to a wider knowledge of the world. The impact of western 
education of India was also felt in Manipur when the bright students of Manipur 
were sent out to colleges in Assam and Bengal particularly Sylhet and Dacca. 
Within the state there was development of more schools both in the hills and the 
valleys. The greatest success was the affiliation of Johnstone High School to the 
Calcutta University. Manipuri was recognized as a modern Indian language of the 
University. Between 1914 and 1930, there grew up a group of educated young men 
in Manipur. Some historians described this as the growth of an incipient educated 
middle class in Manipur. Many young men were educated in the Universities and 
law colleges. Many writers, teachers and lower level civil service men were produced. 
The educated Meitei youths wanted to reform Manipuri society. They wanted to 
preserve Hinduism and Hindu ethos. They believed that Hindu Meitei society could 
be regenerated by rectifying the ills in Hinduism itself. Among them was one great 
Sanskrit scholar Pandit Atombapu Sharma (1889-1963), a pioneer thinker and 
social reformer who embarked on a serious study of Hindu Sanskrit literature. He 
was educated in Calcutta and Benaras, translated Hindu texts such as Bhagavat 
Gita, Rig Veda, Geet Govinda, Srimat Bhagavata and other philosophical treatises 
on Hindu philosophy particularly Gouria Vaishnavism. He was the greatest exponent 
of Sanskritic scholarship in Manipur. He was patronized by the Maharaja. He was 
appointed later on as the Byabastikari of the Brahma Sabha. He was impressed 
upon by the Maharaja to prove the Aryan origin of the Hindu Meiteis. A section of 
the educated class was influenced by liberal ideas of western education and the 
nationalism of freedom struggle. Among this group came out novelists, poets, teachers 
and lawyers. They also supported the civil service controlled by the Maharaja and 
Manipur State Durbar. 


The leader of the liberal group was Hijam Irabot Singh (1896-1951). He was a 
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liberal thinker and social reformer. He stated that Hinduism had been wrongly 
interpreted in Manipur and the religious authority legitimized by the support of the 
king had made Hinduism as an instrument of exploitation. He argued that the 
socio-economic problems of Manipur could not be solved without abolition of Hindu 
orthodoxy. He suggested 6 measures to solve the problem of Mangba Sengba (purity 
and pollution) which was raging in Manipur in the decade following 1930. The 
system of Mangba Sengba should be reviewed from the teaching of Bhagavat religion; 
the teachings of Chitanay Mahaprabhu which were also adopted by Manipuri 
Vaishnavism should be strictly followed; Lord Krishna should be worshipped with 
firm devotion, people should devote themselves to the study of religious texts; 
people should mix only with socially and religiously accepted people and people 


should always practice truth. 


The second objective of the educated middle class was development of higher 
education as well as female education. The articles written in the journals during 
1931 onwards argued for development for both higher education and female education. 
They also encouraged the development of Manipuri language and literature. Luckily, 
Manipur had great creative writers in person of Khwairakpam Chaoba, Dr. Lamabam 
Kamal, A. Dorendrajit, and H. Nabadwip Chandra Singh. However, Irabot Singh 
always reminded that unless socio-economic conditions were not improved the 
political future of the community would not be developed in to a greater vision. 


The greatest achievement of the Manipuri middle class was the establishment of 
a socio cultural organization known as the Nikhil Hindu Manipuri Maha Sabha in 
1934 with the Maharaja Sir Churachand Singh as the President. Maharaja Churachand 
Singh who was awarded KCSI in the same year reached the pinnacle of his reign. He 
perhaps thought of providing a leadership to this potentially national movement. 
Between 1934 and 1938, 4 annual sessions of the Maha Sabha were held, twice at 
Imphal, one at Cachar (Assam) and one at Mandalay (Burma). The first conference 
of the Nikhil Hindu Manipuri Maha Sabha was held on 30" May 1934 at Imphal. 
The conference was attended by 311 delegates including 38 from Cachar, 2 from 
Burma, 1 from Dacca, 2 from Tripura, 1 from Digboi (Assam) and the rest from 
Manipur. The dream of Maharaja Churachand Singh to project himself as the leader 
of the entire Manipuris living in Manipur, northeast India, Bengal and Burma was 
almost fulfilled. The delegates were educated and well placed. Even the delegates 
from Manipur were high officials working in Cheirap court, Sadar Panchayat court, 
Manipur State Durbar, Land Revenue office, schools and village panchayats. 


The conference started with Maharaja Churachand Singh as the President and 
Irabot Singh as the Chairman of the Reception Committee. Irabot Singh in his 
welcome address provided the broad socio-economic, religious and cultural canvas of 
the conference. This conference, he said, was an opportunity to have free and fair 
interaction for general development of the Meitei community as a whole. Irabot 
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Singh eulogized Maharaja Churachand Singh for his role in the development of the 
Manipuris particularly development of English education, promotion of Hinduism 
and introduction of Kirtan singing in Manipuri. He emphasized the importance of 
Manipuri script for development on all possible ways. The conference adopted 21 
resolutions dealing with ethno identity, social, religious and cultural problems of 
the Meiteis. The young leaders like L. Lalitamadhop Sharma, H. Dwijamani Deb 
Sharma participated in the conference. The first general secretary of Maha Sabha 
was Sinam Krishnamohan Singh. However he withdrew from Maha Sabha activities 
and H. Irabot Singh was made the General Secretary. The Maha Sabha established 
a historical society and Mutum Jhulon Singh’s book called Manipur Itihas was 
published. The Maha Sabha encouraged the development of Goura Dharma Pracharini 
Sabha which was in existence for sometime. A text on Manipuri martial arts known 
as Satjal was published in 1937. 


The second conference of the Maha Sabha was held at Tarapur, Silchar on 30 
January 1936. Maharaja Churachand Singh inaugurated the conference as President. 
The session was attended by 343 delegates; 38 from Manipur, 2 from Burma, 9 from 
Tripura, 41 from Sylhet, 4 from Nabadwip, and the rest from different parts of 
Assam. This conference focused on economic issues confronting the Manipuris in 
Assam and Burma. The conference appealed for social harmony between Brahmins 
and non-Brahmins and discouraged inter-caste marriages. After the second session, 
the Mahasabha established a Krishi Sanmeloni in 1936 with head quarter at 
Nambol. This Krishi Sanmeloni became quite active in Nambol and neighbouring 
villages. 


The third session of the Maha Sabha was held at Mandalay in Burma on 2™ and 
3 March 1937 with Irabot Singh as the Chairman. The Maharaja could not attend 
the meeting. The delegates who attended the session were mostly from Manipur and 
Assam. One important resolution of this conference was an appeal to the Government 
of Burma to allow constant use of Manipuri language along with Burmese language. 
H. Irabot Singh suggested that the Rangoon University should be approached to 
assist in setting up of primary schools in Manipuri inhabited areas so that the 
language should be properly developed. Other Manipuri delegates included 
Lalitamadhop Sharma, Bankabihari Sharma, and N. Thanin Singh. 


When the Maha Sabha was grapping with the socio-economic and religious 
matters there grew up a controversy over the issue of Mangba and Sengba (purity 
and pollution) created by Brahma Sabha under the leadership of Pandit Atombapu 
Sharma and the patronage of Maharaja Churachand Singh. A large number of 
people were declared by the Brahma Sabha as out caste and for the atonement of 
this of ostracism a redemption fine was taken. The widely known case of Mangba 
Sengba scandal was the one which involved three important members of the Maha 
Sabha namely Irabot Singh, Bankabihari Sharma and Kashi Ram Sharma. These 
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leaders of the Maha Sabha were declared outcaste on 12” April 1938 on the ground 
that Irabot Singh had dined with some Muslims and the two had given diksha to two 
Muslims of Assam. Irabot Singh complained to the Durbar which decided in his 
favour. Many of the Maha Sabha leaders exposed the evils of this scandal. A 
renunciation fee of Rs. 84 was to be paid to the Brahma Sabha for atonement of 
ostracism. The British authority also intervened that Mangba Sengba controversy 
should not be spread and the Manipur State Durbar should try the cases. The 
Maharaja also yielded to this pressure. 


In 1938, a memorandum was submitted by a group of the educated citizens of the 
state to the Maharaja requesting him to establish a Legislative Council and nominate 
the members of the Durbar from amongst the members of the Legislative Council. 
Another representation signed by 356 citizens of Manipur demanding a Legislative 
Council was submitted to the Maharaja. The Political Agent and the President of 
the Manipur State Durbar took a stand that Manipur was not ripe for democracy. 
The Maha Sabha was also inclined to support this radical political demand. The 
Maharaja and the British officers were against this move towards politicization of 
the Maha Sabha. 


The fourth annual session of the Maha Sabha was held at Chinga in lower 
Imphal under the chairmanship of H. Irabot Singh. This conference took a number 
of political resolutions; it condemned repression of people in the state of Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Rajkot and Kohlapur. It welcomed the responsible government in Mayurbanj 
and Jodhpur. The conference expressed a deep sorrow over the imprisonment of 
Rani Gaidinliu in Shillong jail and moved a resolution to approach the Government 
of India and the local authorities for the release of Rani Gaidinliu. The conference 
supported the popular demand for the establishment of Legislative Council. An 
important social resolution was adopted demanding the dissolution of the oppressive 
Brahma Sabha and reconstitute it by the election of members among the Meiteis 
and Brahmins. The last most important resolution was the word Hindu was dropped 
from the name of the Maha Sabha. Ch. Pishak Singh was appointed General 
Secretary of the Maha Sabha. 


The Government of Manipur took note of the changing character of the Maha 
Sabha from a cultural organization to a political party. The Maharaj distanced 
himself from the Maha Sabha. The Government declared it as a political organization 
and issued an order that the government servants should resign from this organization. 
Many members withdrew from the Maha Sabha. Irabot Singh who was a member of 
the Sadar Panchayat Court and Elangbam Tompok Singh head clerk in the revenue 
department resigned from their respective jobs of the government. The resignation 
of Irabot Singh from Sadar Panchayat Court was a turning point for him as he 
started a mass mobilization movement. Irabot Singh and Elangbam Tompok were 
made the President and Secretary. Irabot burnt all his foreign clothes belonging to 
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him and his wife in front of the Cheirap Court. He surrendered all land grants and 
other feudal privileges. The Maha Sabha demanded a unicameral legislature of 100 
members, 80 to be elected by the people and 20 to be nominated by the king. The 
resolutions also demanded the introduction of election by secret ballot with tax 
paying status or literacy or both to be the criterion of voting right. Seeing this 
dramatic change of the Maha Sabha Maharaja Churachand Singh declared that the 
Maha Sabha had become a branch of the Congress party. 


McDonald who was the President of the Manipur State Durbar was a liberal 
bureaucrat. He wanted to initiate some reforms in the administration of the state. 
He requested the members of the Durbar to submit suggestions for reforms. McDonald 
proposed reduction in the expenditure of the Maharaja and the Durbar. The members 
of the Durbar on the other hand pleaded for the expansion of the existing administrative 
structure which McDonald did not concede. On 16 May 1939, the State Durbar 
made a joint suggestion to McDonald which included establishment of a legislative 
assembiy, appointment of permanent President of the Manipur State Durbar and 
unification of hill and plain administration. This demand created a stand off between 
the Durbar and PMSD McDonald. The proposal for reforms was kept in abeyance. 


Maharaja Churachand Singh and the Brahma Sabha 


Manipur was a Hindu state. Since the de facto power of the state was captured 
by the colonial authority, Maharaja Churachand Singh was deliberately encouraged 
by the British to promote the cause of Vaishnavism. The Maharaja was head of the 
religion and culture. And as such he took over the leadership of Vaishnavite Meiteis 
in their socio-religious affairs. Though a western educated prince, the Maharaja 
came under the influence of the conservative and orthodox Brahmins and the 
aristocrats which surrounded him. As a clever politician he used religion as an 
instrument of personal riches. He was actively involved in various religious activities 
of the state. He engrossed himself in the religious affairs like holding of Sankirtanas, 
pujas and going on pilgrimages. He dedicated temples both in and outside the state. 
He constructed temples in Radha Kunda and Nabadwip in British India. The British 
did not interfere, as a policy in the religious affairs of the state. 


Maharaja Churachand Singh revitalized the traditional institutions of Brahma 
Sabha (Council of Brahmins) and Pandit Loishang (Department of Scholars), Jagoi 
Loishang (Department of Dance) and Pala Loishang (Department of Music). The 
Brahma Sabha was a small council of well known Brahmins of the state. The 
members were known as Ratans. Important functionaries were Hanjaba, Hidang, 
Guru Damandi, Acharya Guru, Brahman, Tantradhar and Byabastakari. The Maharaja 
in consultation with the members of the Sabha took all major decisions on religious 
matters. He was influenced by these conservative elements in dealing with 
Vaishnavism. 
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He also controlled the Pandit Loishang (Department of Scholars) which was in 
charge of affairs of traditional indigenous religion, maintenance of temples and 
performance of festivals and rites. The Pandit Loishang divided into Maiba Loishang 
(Priest), Maibi Loishang (Priestess) and Pena Loishang (Pena singers) controlled 
the famous ‘Lai Haraoba’ festival. The encouragement given by the Maharaja to the 
Vaishnavite religion and culture and the protection of indigenous religious rites and 
rituals led to the great popularity of dance and music in Manipur. The cultural 
personalities patronized by the Brahma Sabha and the Pandit Loishang under the 
aegis of the Maharaja constituted a socially and economically privileged section of 
the society. The Maharaja also presented various prizes to the artists and their 
gurus such as ‘Sana Khuji’ and ‘Khamen Chatpa’. 


During the reign of Churachand Singh there was a controversy between two 
groups of Brahmins who clamored as priests of the royal Govindaji temple. The first 
group was called ‘Ariba’ (old group) and the other was ‘Anouba’ (new group). The 
Maharaja promised the ‘Anouba’ to be the royal priests in the temple of Govindaji. 
The Anoubas became aggressive and tired to take over every temple in the villages 
of Manipur. There was a struggle for power between two Brahmin groups for ten 
years creating tension among the Hindus. Maharaja through these priests controlled 
seven well known temples of the state, Govindaji, Ramji, Mahabali, Nityananda, 
Bijoy Govinda, Sanamahi and Kamakhya. Through his control over the Brahma 
Sabha, the controversy over system of ‘mangba’ and ‘sengba’ (purity and pollution) 
became very rigid. The Brahma Sabha, as referred to in the above paragraph 
became oppressive and ordered ostracism of many Hindus when they violated the 
obscurantist practices ordained by the Brahma Sabha. Fines were collected to atone 
(praischit) the polluted persons who became pure again. This was practised in large 
scale by the Maharaja and Brahma Sabha and it led to the unpopularity of the 
Maharaja in the valley of Manipur. 


Maharaja Churachand Singh and Hill Tribes 


Despite this orthodoxy of the Brahma Sabha the Maharaja maintained very 
cordial relation with the hill tribes especially the Chiefs and the Head men of the 
villages known as Khullakpa. After the Kuki Rebellion in south-west Manipur, the 
village of Zelhang was named the town of Churachandpur where the sub divisional 
headquarter was established. He also encouraged the tribal people Tangkhuls, 
Anal, Kabui, Mao, Thangal and Kukis to follow their traditional faith and customs. 
In 1929, he encouraged the Hindu missionaries to start Hindu conversion in the hill 
areas of Manipur. But the Political Agent and the President of the Manipur State 
Durbar did not encourage the Hindu missionary work. His concrete step to harmonize 
the people of western hills of Manipur whose leaders Jadonang of Kambiron and 
Gaidinliu of Nungkao was the encouragement to the creation of the Kabui Samiti as 
a social and customary organization. 
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Modernization and Western Education 


During his 50 years of reign, modernization of Manipur took a permanent shape, 
British administration, western education, change in culture and religion. Western 
education was the greatest instrument of this change towards modernization. He 
established many schools apart from the premier Johnstone High School, Churachand 
School, Tamphasana School for girls, Tombisana School. Because of his interest in 
education, department of education was under his charge. He helped the establishment 
of Bengali school for the Bengali employees of state. 


Maharaja Churachand Singh was himself a sportsman and a patron of sports in 
the state. The Meiteis of Manipur were a sports loving nation. The Maharaja 
encouraged the game of horse hockey (polo), football, hockey and cricket. He also 
encouraged the traditional games of wrestling (mukna), rugby (jubi lakpi), martial 
arts of sword and spear. During his period he encouraged western technology. He 
converted Imphal-Dimapur cart road in to a motorable road. He introduced cycle 
and motor c#i. Electricity, telegraph, radio and silent bioscope were introduced. 
Printing press was started by the government to print books for school children. 
Private printing houses like Churachand Printing Works, Sagolband, New Star 
Press, Keishamthong were examples. Western medical science flourished in Manipur, 
dispensaries, hospitals, western medicines for vaccination, malaria and cholera 
were introduced. Veterinary hospitals were introduced. He was also a patron of 
literature, aesthetics and performing arts. During his time theatre was developed in 
Manipur. Bengali dramas were the pioneer in this theatre movement. Theater 
houses were established; in 1910 Victoria Club was established by the Bengalis. 
Drama in Manipuri was started in 1914. A drama in Manipuri known as Nara Singh 
was played in the palace. Manipuri Dramatic Union was established in 1931 followed 
by the Aryan Theater. The Maharaja also encouraged the Manipuri literature. 
Newspapers were also started; Dainik Manipur Patrika (1932), Tarun Manipur 
(1938), Meitei (1941) and Lalitmanjuri (1936). Maharaja Churachand Singh was a 
patron of modern education and western sports in Manipur. The Maharaja developed 
differences with his eldest son and the educated elders of the Maha Sabha. He 
became isolated and spent his last days in Nabadwip in Bengal. Then the great 
women protest movement known as the Second Women Agitation (1939). The agitation 
was solved with the withdrawal of the export of rice from Manipur. The account of 
the Second Women Agitation will be described in subsequent chapters. 


Last Days 


The investiture ceremony of Maharaja Churachand Singh was performed on 18 
September 1891. He took over the administration of Manipur in 1907. In 1941 he 
completed his 50 years of reign. The government performed the Golden jubilee of his 
reign. As he was not present at Imphal and the World War II was raising in Europe, 
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the jubilee was performed in a low key. The government published a souvenir 
known as ‘the story of fifty years of the king’ in Manipuri. This booklet contains the 
account of rule of Maharaja Churachand Singh. 


When he was sick he thought of abdicating the throne. He died in 1941 at the age 
of 55. And his son Jubraj Bodhchandra Singh was appointed the Maharaja of 
Manipur in 1941. 


The British rule in Manipur lasted for 56 years; the policy they wanted was put | 
in to practice in the first phase of their rule. Their Indirect Rule both in the valley 
and in the hills was fraught with troubles. They brought British liberal ideas, 
European technology and western education which formed the basis of modernization 
of Manipur. 


NOTES 


(1) B.C. Allen, op. cit., pp. 57-58. 

(2) Manipur State Archives, Manipur State Durbar (1907-1947), Imphal, 1987, p. 325. 
(3) Ibid., pp. 10-15. 

(4) N. Lokendra Singh, Unquiet Valley, New Delhi, 1998, p. 83. 

(5) N. Lokendra Singh, op. cit., p. 99. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Kuki Rebellion (1917-1919) 


The Kuki Rebellion was described by Robert Reid as the most important incident in 
the history of relation between Manipur state and the hill tribes.! This incident 
during the colonial period was regarded as Kuki Punitive Measure which was 
regarded as a part of the World War I. However as historian of the Assam Rifles Col. 
L. W. Shakespeare said, this punitive measure did not draw the attention of the 
Indian and European press though it was a rebellion which shook the foundation of 
the British Empire in Manipur state. Different opinions were expressed in the 
nature of the rebellion. While the majority described it as simply Kuki Rebellion; 
some scholars described it as a Thadou war of independence or Anglo-Kuki war. A 
scholar described the rebellion as a tribal movement.” The various interpretations 
enriched the significance of this historical event of Manipur. The Kuki chiefs 
representing the Kuki tribes of Manipur refused to abide by the order of the British 
authorities to recruit Kuki labour for service in far away France during the World 
War I. The British in their own wisdom used force to make the Kukis obey their 

order. The Kuki chiefs resisted the use of force. This was regarded by the British 
authorities as waging war against the British Empire. Actually a Kuki chief declared 

himself to be the king of all the Kuki tribes of Manipur, professing to fight for the 

freedom of the Kuki people. 


When World War I broke out, the British Government appealed to the colonial 
governments and peoples to extend help in the war against Germany. Raja Churachand 
Singh as narrated above had donated funds and materials like a Double Company of 
250 Manipuri sepoys, 4 Ambulance cars and an airplane. He helped the Political ; 
Agent, Col. H.W. Cole to recruit 2000 tribal labour. Col. Cole took the tribal labour 
for service in France. Most of them were engaged in the digging of trenches, loading ] 
and unloading of trains and construction of sheds. Their service was greatly appreciated { 
by King George V himself who invited them to the Buckingham Palace in London. ; 
There was a need for two more labour corps. J.C. Higgins, a junior member of the 
Indian Civil Service (seven and half years service) was appointed the officiating 
Political Agent in 1916. Andrew Henderson, a retired tree planter from Assam was 
appointed the President of the Manipur State Durbar. These two officers were 
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inexperienced and could not anticipate the attitude of the people. Higgins was a 
young and arrogant officer. In 1917, the Raja was enthusiastic to raise the labour 
corps from amongst the Meiteis of Manipur valley. The first labour corps was 
recruited by Political Agent, Col. Cole with the help of Reverend William Pettigrew 
and his Christian workers. The recruitment to the second corps was not popular. It 
was difficult to convince the Kuki chiefs to supply the labour for the World War. A 
rumour was spread that the labour in far away France was badly treated. And the 
Kukis did not like to serve in a distant country in Europe. Colonel Shakespeare said 
that the employment of tribals as porters during expeditions in the frontier areas 
were quite popular because of high wages given to them. In the present case also, 
the Assam Government had raised labour corps from Naga Hills, Lushai Hills, 
Khasi Hills and Garo Hills of Assam. 


J. C. Higgins was disappointed at this refusal of the Kuki chiefs to supply the 
labour. The Kuki chiefs were asked to supply one labourer from every two houses. 
He did not anticipate that the British rule had not been deep rooted in the hill areas 
of Manipur. We may refer here to the policy of the state of Manipur towards the 
Kukis. In the 19% century when there was large scale influx of Kukis into Manipur 
valley, Political Agent McCulloch advised wisely both Maharaja Nara Singh and 
Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh to settle the Kuki chiefs in Manipur hills. McCulloch 
was regarded as the god father of the Kuki migrants. There was a friendship 
between Kuki Chiefs and Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh. The Kukis were recruited 
in to the Manipuri army and they constituted a regiment known as the Kuki 
Irregulars of 700 men. Colonel Johnstone utilized the services of Manipur army 
including the Kuki Irregulars in the suppression of Naga Revolt of 1879-80. The 
Kuki Irregulars supported Maharaja Kulachandra Singh and Jubraj Tikendrajit 
during the Anglo-Manipur War. The Nagas also extended support to them. There 
was personal relationship between the king of Manipur and the tribal chiefs. This 
policy of personal relationship was cut off when the British introduced their Indirect 
Rule among the hill tribes. The Naga head men ( Khullakpa) and Kuki chiefs were to 
collect house tax, maintain law and order and look after the bridle path, provide 
colonial dues of forced labour and forcible subscription. The hill people including the 
Kukis did not welcome the imposition of hill house tax. Moreover the Lambus who 
were entrusted by the President of Manipur State Durbar to supervise the 
administration in the hills were oppressive, inefficient and corrupt. The Political 
Agent and the President of the Manipur State Durbar did not administer the hill 
areas personally. They lost contact*with the hill tribes. Higher British authorities 
blamed the poor Lambus for this maladministration. But legally the British officers 
administered the hills on behalf of the Raja. Therefore they were responsible for the 
failure of the administration and they deserved blame from the higher authorities. 


Higgins and Henderson did not actually know the strength of the Kuki chiefs in 
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terms of arms and fighting men. Higgins estimated that there might be around 150 
armed men among the Kukis. He was greatly mistaken. Colonel Shakespeare 
contradicted him by the recovery of nearly 1000 arms at the end of the rebellion. 
Higgins however thought that he would be able to control the hill areas with his 
men of Assam Rifles. He requested for the men of Assam Rifles to be deployed in 
Manipur. There was an uprising of the Chin tribes in the Chin Hills in Burma which 
were of course pacified by the Assam rifles sent from Kohima, Dibrugarh and 
Aizawl. The Chin uprising was not part of the Kuki rebellion. But it preceded the 
Kuki rebellion in Manipur. 


Military Operations 

The military operation of the Kuki rebellion lasted for one and half years (19% 
December, 1917 to 28 May, 1919). The Kuki rebellion started from 19** December 
1917 when the rebels attacked Ithai, toll post of Forest Department of Manipur. But 
skirmishes had already occurred before it. Political Agent Higgins accompanied by 
100 rifles under Captain Coote marched towards the Kuki village of Mombi to the 
south of Manipur valley on 17 October 1917. They were greeted by an open 
hostility. A skirmish followed and the village was destroyed. The force was proceeding 
towards the neighbouring Longya but they were recalled. Shakespeare observed 
that had the force been allowed to punish Longya as well, it was possible that the 
chiefs would have thought it better than to rebel. The retirement of the force of Mr. 
Higgins heartened the chiefs of Mombi and Longya. They declared that they had 
closed their country to the British forces. The matter remained so until December 
1917. The men of Mombi started a series of raids into the southern end of Manipur 
valley. The chief of this village named Ngulkhup refused to respond to the order of 
Higgins to come and see him on this recruitment of labour. Earlier Mrs. Cole, the 
wife of Political Agent Cole who was in France tried to persuade Ngulkhup on the 
Government order. The Coles were friendly with the chief. She met him in a village 
beyond Sugnu. Ngulkhup received her cordially but refused to agree to her request. 
Higgins and Henderson had earlier tried to contact the Kuki chiefs from different 
parts of the hill. While smaller chiefs were willing to agree with the authorities, the 
bigger chiefs remained adamant. Meanwhile there was great consternation among 
the Kuki chiefs. There was a rumour spread that they should not come in to contact 
with the Britishers and should not drink the rum offered to them. If they drank it 
they would be won over by the British. 


Chingakham Sanachaoba, a Pretender to the Throne of Manipur 


The first open challenge came out when one Chengjapao, the chief of Aishan 
village who was the Piba or head of Thadou clans sent a circular to all the Kuki 
chiefs to resist the recruitment with force, if necessary. He distributed the meat of 
mithun to his related chiefs for fraternity and brotherhood. Other Kuki chiéfs 
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responded. The news of the incipient rebellion was spread to all major Kuki inhabited 
areas like Jampi area in north-west, Henglep area in south-west, Mombi in the 
south and Chassad area in the east. Over and above this, dissatisfaction over the 
recruitment of labour was added the role of one Chingakham Sanachaoba, a Manipuri 
pretender on the throne of Manipur. He was a resident of Kangamong of Nambol 
village in the valley of Manipur. It was rumoured that he had some magical power to 
convince the Kuki chiefs. He proclaimed that he was related to Raja Churachand 
Singh as the elder cousin. He prophesized that the rule of the British and Raja 
Churachand Singh would come to an end. He planned to attack the capital city of 
Imphal and proclaim his rule. The Kukis of south-west area appeared to be convinced 
by him. Later on the Kuki chiefs were reported to have told the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam that Chingakham Sanachaoba visited a Kuki village of Ukha (Wakha) 
after 15 days of burning of Mombi village and called the chiefs of the following 
villages for a meeting, Henglep, Mombi, Longya, Sangphu, Nevil, Jingkai, Khabang, 
Phaibung, Jounai and Gouthang. He declared that the kingdom of the British was 
coming to an end. He wanted the supporters of British to be killed. He told them 
that he had 3 companies of sepoys and 6 men who were expert in using swords. He 
also declared, “If any Kuki villager does not obey my orders, he is my enemy. 
Government takes Rs. 3/- per house but I will take only Re.1/- per house. You the 
Kukis are to kill the chowkidars of Dak bungalow and cut off the telegraph lines and 
I will attack the government at Imphal, then government cannot do anything”. 


He also distributed sufficient quantity of bullets and other articles to the Kukis 
which would be used in the armed struggle. He sent order to cut telegraph wires and 
fight against the government. He sent daos to Tintong Chief of Layang, Khuthinthang 
of Jampi, Ngulbul of Longya, Ngulkhup of Mombi and Pachei of Chassad. The chiefs 
of Mombi and Longya were supported by those of Henglep and Ukha. And on 19" 
December 1917, the Kuki chiefs under the guidance of Chingakham Sanachaoba 
made a raid on the forest toll station. This marked the beginning of the Kuki 
rebellion, first attack on the government. The government responded by sending a 
two detachment of the 4 Assam Rifles who were based at Imphal each 80 strong. 
Lt. Hallidy with a detachment of Assam Rifle was sent to Mombi. He was accompanied 
by Political Agent Higgins. Another detachment led by Captain Coote and Lt. 
Hooper were sent to Henglep. Lt. Hallidy was not successful. He found the Chakpi 
river crossing beyond Sugnu strongly stockaded and held. He lost 30 men killed, 
several wounded and he withdrew to Imphal. 


Capt. Coote and Lt. Hooper entered the south-west hills from Moirang. They 
were attacked but were successful to punish the village of Ukah and returned with 
slight causality. The failure of these two attacks made the Kuki rebels very happy. 
Shakespeare said, “The whole southern and south-western hills were now in active 
rebellion; serious raids following, in which they closed the road to Burma, destroyed 
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the rest houses, killing the chowkidars, and damaging the telegraph line.”* The 
rebellion thus, was spread to the whole of Manipur state, northern Chin Hills, 
Somra tract and Kabaw Valley. 


Colonel Shakespeare at Imphal 


The Assam Government sent Lt. Col. Shakespeare, Deputy Inspector General of 
Assam Rifles te Imphal in 1918. He began a systematic organization for effective 
operation. The civil authorities failed miserably. A new Political Agent W.A. Cosgrave 
was appointed replacing J.C. Higgins who was however assigned to operate against 
the Kuki rebels. Assam Rifles brought in a corps of 800 strong Naga labour who 
were sent down with a platoon of 3 Assam Rifles from Kohima to Imphal. The DIG 
of Assam Rifles found out that the 4 Assam rifles at Imphal consisted of old men 
and half trained young soldiers who could not meet the situation. Reinforcement 
from 2" Assam Rifles at Sadiya was requisitioned. 100 rifles of AR at that time were 
posted at Silchar and they rushed to Imphal. Medical arrangements were attended 
to, rations collected at Pallel and Sugnu. Two 7 pounder mountain guns were 
brought in. By 22" January 1918, two columns of Assam rifles were ready for action 
from Imphal. Each column consisted of 120 rifles and a gun. One column was under 
Capt. Coote. And he and Higgins moved to the southern regions through Mombi and 
Longya. Col. Shakespeare went with this detachment to join hands with the Burma 
column from Tiddim which was under one Captain Steadman. The second column 
from Imphal was under Captain Hebbert. It proceeded with the Political Agent 
Cosgrave to Tamu to reopen the Burma road and punish the rebel villages. Now the 
military operation covered the whole state of Manipur both the valley and the hills. 


The Kukis in the first quarter of the 20 century had not fully given up their 
nomadic habits. They constantly changed their village sites; their homes were 
lightly built and not stockaded. Their defence in the shape of stout timber stockade 
with thorn or panji skillfully concealed log breast works, loopholes were placed at 
some little distance from the village to block or cover the likely approaches. The 
Kukis used to be expert bow men and were much feared by other tribes. Their 
autocratic chiefs ruled over them with greater power. They collected old fire arms 
which led to the disuse of bow and arrow; other weapons were spear and dao. They 
also used leather cannon made from a buffalo’s hide rolled in to a compact tube and 
tightly bound with stripes of leather. This weapon was usually fastened to a tree so 
as to command a turn in the track up with the enemy was approaching. The cannons 
were fired by hand or was arranged to be fired by a trip cord. Such weapons 
sometimes could be used twice but usually burst with first discharge. The civil 
authorities were inclined to treat the idea of the Kukis having many fire arms as 
absurd. The old flint-lock or percussion muzzle loaders were good enough for their 
jungle fighting and guerillas tactics. 
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The Assam Rifles in Operation 


The first column of Assam Rifles with Col. Shakespeare, Assistant Political 
Agent Higgins and Capt. Coote left Imphal on 23" January 1918. They brought 
Aihang village in to submission. They destroyed the village of Longya. On 28" 
January Capt. Coote attacked a stockade at the Chakpi river crossing and found 
that it was not occupied. The column marched to Mombi. The first night at Mombi, 
the camp was fired into by rebels but no damage was done. It was discovered that a 
new village of Mombi was started and it was destroyed. Capt. Coote proceeded to 
carry out the punishment of eastern villages of Mombi chiefs. There was an exchange 
of fire at a village called Nungoinu in which Higgins received a somewhat contusion 
on his shoulders from a spent bullet and the enemy was driven out. The column 
proceeded to Kengoi overlooking Kale-Kabaw Valley. Kengoi was empty. From 
Kengoi they proceeded to Tamu. Kengoi village was burnt and they proceeded to 
Withok. The column was met by the Myouk of Withok who met Capt. Coote on 11" 
February 1918. Capt. Coote left Withok. They had several skirmishes at the rebel 
villages, the last being Pantha. The column arrived at Pallel and then proceeded to 
Imphal. The exploits of the first column were turning point of the operation at the 
southern area. 


The second column led by Capt. Hebbert returned to Imphal after punishing a 
number of villages along Imphal-Tamu road. Major Cloet of 2"! Assam Rifles marched 
from Silchar to Khoupum. He had some fighting particularly at Loibol, north of the 
Cacher road. The Henglep and Ukah men raided Moirang. Capt. Goodall and Lt. 
Carter with 120 rifles destroyed the villages of Henglep and Ukah. In the beginning 
of March 1918, the troubles had spread to the Jampi area in north-west of Manipur 
valley. Major Vickers of 3 Assam Rifles proceeded to Henema, they destroyed 
Dulin after some fighting at Chanjung and Kunpong. The rebels fled away, some to 
Laikot, west of Maram and some other villages to west of Karong and Kangpokpi. 
Dr. J.H. Hutton, the Deputy Commissioner of Naga Hills district accompanied the 
column. 


There were intensive fightings in all fronts; the north-west, south-west, north- 
east and south. Among the Kuki leaders who destroyed many villages in the Chindwin 
and Manipur valleys was one Pachei, chief of Chassad hills. This necessitated a 
joint operation by Assam Rifles and Burma military police. Columns were sent 
against the Chassad Hills led by Capt. Coote and Higgins. In April 1918, the rebels 
from Henglep, Ukah and Manhlung raided in Manipur valley. There were skirmishes 
between Bishenpur and Khoupum on the Cachar road. By May, 1918 situation 
became worst. The Assam Rifles could not control the Kuki rebellion. 


Joint Command of Assam Rifles and Burma Military Police 
In June 1918, there was a conference between the Chief Commissioner of Assam 
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and the IGP, DIG of Assam Rifles to discuss the needs of the Assam Rifles, more 
British officers, clothes, boots, new rifles to replace the old worn out Martinis, rifle 
grenades, mountain guns and transport animals. They appealed to the Viceroy and 
the Commander in Chief of Indian Army in Shimla to consider their needs. The 
Chief Commissioner of Assam accompanied by Lt. Col. Shakespeare, the DIG of 
Assam Rifles met the Viceroy and Commander in Chief of Indian Army. This visit to 
Shimla resulted in the rearming of Assam Rifles Battalions with more mountain 
guns and supply of rifle grenades. Fresh kits were issued free to all ranks. The 
Commander in Chief approved the fresh plan for the operation in the coming winter 
of 1918. He placed General Sir H. Keary of Burma Command to take over the 
command of operation with Col. Macquoid of Burma Military Police to be posted at 
Imphal. On return to Shillong, plans were perfected; all commandants were ordered 
to reduce their local posts to a minimum. New rifles. 303 long Lee-Enfield were 
given to the battalions. The new scheme for the second operation was prepared by 
Major A. Vickers of 3 Assam Rifles. A difficulty existed in a number of friendly 
villages in rebel localities. It was overcome by the Political Agent who arranged 
concentration camps for the Kuki fugitives in the valley of Manipur. Large number 
of villages responded, some did not come down to valley. 


Commands of Seven Areas 
Under the new scheme seven commands of areas were created. 


1. Jampi Area (Between Barak and Imphal Dimapur road with supply bases at 
Bishenpur, Henema and Tapon) 


Henglep Area: with supply base at Moirang 
Mombi Area: with the base at Sugnu 

Burma Road: Pallel as base 

Chassad Area: Yaingangpokpi as the base 

North Tangkhul Area: Tadubi as the supply base 
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North Somra Tract and Tezu river area, south-east of Kohima: supply base 
at Melomi in Naga Hills. 


In August, 1918 General Keary and Col. Macquoid visited Shillong and examined 
the scheme of operation which was approved with certain modifications. General 
Keary had his headquarter in Mawlek in Burma and Brigadier Macquoid had Field 
Command headquarter at Imphal. The final phase of the operation against Kuki 
rebellion was started. The following officers were put in charge of their respective 
sub areas. 


1. Jampi area: commanded by Major Marshall, Lt. Waker, Capt. Montifiore, 
and Lt. Needham 
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Henglep area: commanded by Captains Goodall and Fox, Lt. Carter 
Mombi area: commanded by Capt. Coote, Lt. Askwith 

Chassad area: Captain Parry and Black 

Tangkhul area: Lt. Mawson 
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Somra area: Capt. Prior. Lt. Rees. 


By early November the force of Assam Rifles (2400 rifles) was handed over to 
Brigadier General Macquoid of Burma Military Police. And all the columns were in 
movement to their respective rebel areas. The Assam Rifles force consisted of the 
following: 


1* ALR. 101. officers, 595 rifles 
24 ALR. 91. officers, 479 rifles 

3 ALR. 221. officers, 779 rifles 
4% AR. 161. officers, 709 rifles. 


The Exploits of the Rebels 


Apart from the Manipuri pretender to the throne of Manipur, Chingakhamba 
Sanachaoba who was arrested by the British in Burma within few months of attack 
on Kumbi forest toll on 19 December 1917 other Kuki leaders who were active in 
their rebellion against the British were as follows: 


Chengjapao Doungel, Chief of Aishan village who was the Piba or senior chief of 
the Thadou-Kukis of Manipur. Khuthinthang Sitlhou (or Khilkung) was the chief of 
Jampi in north-west Manipur. He was the second chief in seniority among the 
Thadou-Kukis. Pachei Haokip alias Hlukhumang was the main chief of Chassad 
village. He was the fifth chief in seniority among the Thadou-Kukis. Pakang Haokip 
was the chief of Henglep in south-west Manipur. Tintong Haokip was the chief of 
Layang village in north-west Manipur. He was a dashing warrior. Layang village is 
now the headquarter of Tamenglong district. Semchung Haokip, chief of Ukah in 
south west Manipur hills. Ngulkhup Haokip, chief of Mombi, who was the first man 
to confront Political Agent Higgins. Leothang Haokip, chief of Goboh and was the 
brother of Ngulkhup. He was under the influence of Sanachaoba. Heljashon Haokip 
was the chief of Loibol village located in the Koubru Laimatol range. He was a fierce 
warrior chief who fought both against the British and the Rongmei Nagas of the 
areas. He destroyed Lamdangmei Chiru village, Kharam village and Ngarian village. 
Mangkhonon Haokip was the chief of Tingkai village in the neighbourhood of Loibol. 
He was a chief subordinate to Pakhang, the chief of Henglep. Ngulkhukai was a 
minor chief of Chassad. Enjakhup Kholhou of Thenjang in Naga Hills was not a 
chief but had got in touch with two chiefs of north west region, Tintong of Layang 
and Khuthinthang of Jampi. He was an ex sepoy of the Naga Hills police battalion. 
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He was regarded as the most dangerous rebel leader. Other Kuki chiefs were also 
involved. 


Operation in Jampi Area in North-west of Manipur 


There were four leaders of the rebellion in Jampi-Khoupum-Loibol area. The 
chief of Loibol and Enjakhup played proactive role in a rebellion both against the 
British and Nagas of Tamenglong area. Tintong Haokip, the chief of Layang was a 
warrior chief. In the beginning of the rebellion a meeting of all the Kuki chiefs was 
held at Jampi village in which they unanimously resolved to attack the British in 
Manipur. The important leaders who attended the meeting were (i) Tintong Haokip, 
(ii) Khutinthang, (iii) Songchu Sitlhou, chief of Sangnou (iv) Lukholal Sitlhou, chief 
of Chengjang (v) Letkhothang Haokip, chief of Loikhai (vi) Vumngul and (vii) 
Enjakhup of Thenjang, the ex sepoy from Naga hills.* 


Tingtong made an understanding with the Rongmei villages of Tamenglong, 
Akhui (Changdai), Khebuching (Puching), Wairangba, Rangkhong, Awangkhul and 
Lukhambi for a ‘no war’ between them. But some Kukis were attacked and confiscated 
of their guns at Lukhambi, Awangkhul and Rangkhong rushed to the help of 
Lukhambi. Tintong retaliated by making a raid on Awangkhul when the male 
warriors were in jhum fields, and only womenfolk mostly old women and children 
were present and took the heads of 30 persons. This was the beginning of Kuki- 
Zeliangrong conflict. The villagers of Awangkhul took shelter at Noney (Longmai) to 
the south of the Ijei river for about a year. Akhui, a powerful Rongmei village in 
return attacked a nearby Kuki village killing a dozen Kukis. Tintong swooped down 
on Akhui village and destroyed it by burning and killing 76 persons. The Government 
of Manipur instead of extending help to the Zeliangrong victims teased them as 
repercussion for their smart attack. It hurt the Zeliangrong people’s feelings, 50 
Liangmai warriors of Lamlaba under the leadership of Dongkhal rushed to the 
rescue of the seized village. The Kuki raiders retreated. 


However, in Khoupum and Nungba area on the Cachar Road, an understanding 
of friendship was reached between the Singson chiefs of the Thadou-Kukis and the 
Chiefs of the Rongmei Nagas for a peaceful co-existence. The Singson Chiefs withstood 
the pressure of the Haokip Chiefs under the leadership of Tintong*Haokip to attack 
the Rongmei villages. The peaceful relationship was maintained despite the provocation 
of Tintong and Enjakhup. 


Somra-Chassad-Tamu Front 


The Chief of Chassad, Pachei was a very powerful chief who had control over a 
large number of Haokip warriors. They spread towards Kabaw valley including 
Tamu and Somra tract of the Tangkhul in Burma. They controlled the villages in 
north east. A number of Tangkhul villages who were in the beginning not favourably 
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inclined towards the recruitment to the labour corps were won over as stated above 
by Reverend William Pettigrew. The Tangkhul Naga labourers returned from Europe. 
But the Chassad chief wanted to punish the Tangkhul villages in the southern 
Tangkhul country where Chassad, Kasom Khullen and Kongan Thana were located. 
They raided the central Tangkhul villages of Sansak, Nungbi and northern villages 
of Poi, Tusom and Somra. The Tangkhul villages were not fully prepared for this 
Kuki raids. Gradually they also were organized in to fighting groups and defended 
against the Kuki raids. The contingents of Assam Rifles were sent towards Somra 
and north Ukhrul from Naga Hills. Assam Rifles contingent were sent towards 
Chassad. The Chin tribes who were to the south of Manipur state in the Chin Hills 
of Burma were also disaffected by the Kuki rebels. There was no inter tribal feuds in 
this region. 


The attacks on the Nagas, either Zeliangrong or the Tangkhuls by the Kuki 
rebels were a great blunder. So far they were fighting against the British and 
Manipur, but now they had opened a new front of fighting the Nagas which weakened 
their position.° 


Manipur State Police during Kuki Rebellion 


The tribal labour corps returned to Manipur in 1918. Raja Churachand Singh 
who was actively involved in the recruitment of labour and in the war efforts 
extended a warm welcome to the returning labourers. In the hill areas, receptions 
were given to the returning people. The Raja himself participated in the operation 
against the Kukis of Dampi village in the south west Manipur. The Government of 
Manipur established several outposts to defend the intrusion of Kuki rebels in to the 
valley. There was panic in December 1917 due to the rumour that Chingakham 
Sanajaoba and his Kuki rebels would invade Imphal on 22" December, 1917. Rebels 
turned towards the hills. So in 1918, the military police outposts were established in 
the valley as given below: 


(i) Saji Khong — From. 1* Nov, 1918 to 31* March, 1919 (1 NCO and 20 sepoys) 
(ii) Waikhong — From 27" April to 23" June, 1918 (1 NCO and 30 sepoys) 
Gii) Ningthoukhong — From 30" April to 30" June 1918 (! NCO and 25 men) 
(iv) Bishenpur — From 1* Nov. 1918 to 31* March, 1919 (11 sepoys only) 

(v) Maklang — From 25" May to 30 June, 1918 (1 NCO and 25 men).° 


In the winter of 1918 a full scale military campaign of joint forces of Assam 
Rifles and Burma Military police were sent out to the seven areas. Assam Rifles 
outposts were established at Ukhrul, Kamjong, Namtiram, Tamenglong, 
Churachandpur, Mombi and Poshing; the 3" Assam Rifles outposts were established 
at Chanakin and Kerani. These outposts subjugated the Kuki rebellion. There was 
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serious fighting in the hills resulting in to the defeat of the rebels, killing or 
surrender or arrest of the rebel leaders. Chishti recorded the progress of the military 
operation in early 1919, “On the 15" January, the general officer Commanding in 
Manipur summarizing the progress of the military operation reported that 44 Kukis 
had been killed and 54 surrendered; 48 villages along with 40 mithuns and a large 
quantity of grain were also destroyed during the action. In the course of operation, 
Ngulbul, the Chief of the Longya village, along with his son were killed. Moreover, 
the column was successful in arresting alive Ngulbul’s brother and his 55 followers. 
The Chief of Ukha was also arrested. But the Chiefs of Bukshao and Lumpum 
including the followers of the previous one were killed, and 48 rebels and their 
chiefs Hengthan and Thingodang were arrested on the 17" January in an attack on 
Lumpum. Men, women and children numbering 210 surrendered at Umdum”.’ 
Pachei, the chief of Chassad was never arrested, and he surrendered to the authorities. 
Tintong Haokip and Enjakhup, the two prominent leaders of north west area were 
arrested by the Assam rifles. The expeditionary forces consisted of 2400 Assam 
rifles and 3000 Burma military police totaling to 5400 men and officers. The Government 
spent Rs. 28 lakhs to finance the Kuki Punitive Measures which were regarded as 
part of the World War I. the soldiers were awarded medals of the Kuki Punitive 
Measures and clasp of North Eastern Frentier. It took nearly two years to subjugate 
the Kuki rebellion. The expeditionary forces caused the following losses on the 
rebels. 


36 rebel villages were destroyed by the forces. 

112 rebel villages submitted to the authorities 

15 rebel villages were deserted by the people 

970 muskets were confiscated from the rebels of Manipur state 

600 muskets were collected from the southern Chin Hills of Burma 
The rebels lost heavily in terms of arms, lives, grains and property.* 


Trial of the Kuki Rebels 


An advisory tribunal consisting of W.J. Reid, the Commissioner of Surma valley 
and Naga Hills district and W.C.M. Dundas, Political Officer of the Sadiya Frontier 
tract was constituted by the Chief Commissioner of Assam to deal with the rebels 
under Bengal Regulation III of 1818 subject to the concurrence of Raja Churachand 
Singh. Two officers namely, Assistant Political Agent J.C. Higgins of Manipur and 
Dr. J.H. Hutton, Deputy Commissioner of Naga Hills assisted the committee to 
frame the charges against the rebel and record evidence against them. The issue of 
trial of the rebel leaders was discussed by Chishti and T.S. Gangte.® The Advisory 
Committee had to enquire in to the following queries: 


(i) whether it was necessary for the preservation of tranquilities in the territories 
of the Maharaja to place the individual under personal restraint; 
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whether personal restraints should be applicable to different types of rebels; 
whether it was necessary that the individual in question should be confined 
in jail; 

whether some less stringent form of confinement might meet the needs of the 
case; 


in what place each individual might most conveniently and appropriately be 
confined; 


what would be the least time during which the individual should be kept 
under restraint and not allowed to return to Manipur; and 


whether if and when rebel in acquisition should be allowed to go back to 
Manipur, or whether former chiefs should be treated as chiefs or subordinate 
members of the tribes. 


The Charges against the Rebel Leaders 
The following were the charges framed against each rebel: 


1. Chengjapao, Chief of the Aishan Village 


i) 


ii) 


ili) 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


vii) 


That he began to organize opposition to the recruitment of labour corps even 
before the coolies were actually sent for; holding a meeting to resist recruiting 
and to make war upon Government if necessary. Using his position as Senior 
Chief of the Thadou-Kukis, he also tried to obtain cooperation of the Angami 
Nagas as well. 


That he came to Imphal after the arrest of his uncle by Higgins, and after 
being detained for a day or two was released in order that he might call in 
other recalcitrant Chiefs, which he said he was able and willing to do. 


That he visited Jampi but failed to induce Khilkung to come in, and did not 
return to Imphal 


That he migrated to Haijang near Lapvomi instead of returning to his own 
village. But he was ejected from Haijang by Colonel Woods, Deputy 
Commissioner of Naga Hills 


That he kept up communication with other rebels for joint-action against the 
Government 


That at Haijang he maintained himself by looting neighbouring villages, and 
when a post was established at Lapvomi he went out of his way to attack it 
(although the guard took an offensive action against him) and obtained the 
cooperation of Toljakhup and Laljashoung 


That he stockaded himself at Haijang. He migrated to Vahong (Wahong) in 
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Vili) 


the cross-hatched area when he was ejected by the Lapvomi-Shilloi column 
in March/April 1918. He fortified at Vahong (Wahong) and continued raiding 
the neighbouring Naga villages. He and his men also helped Tongkhulun of 
Chassad in perpetrating a horrid massacre at Tangkhul village of Kasom, 
and burnt Challou Khunou 


That he surrendered to Lieutenant Perry at Tusom, only when his village {at 
Vahong (Wahong)} was burnt and destroyed by the Lapvomi guard. 


Punishment: Detention in Tezpur or Dibrugarh or Sadiya for 15 years 


2. Khuthinthang, Chief of Jampi Village 
He was accused of revolting with the following charges: 


i) 


ii) 


iil) 


iv) 


v) 


That he resolved, after holding a council of the Sitlhou Chiefs that the 
labourers should not be sent to France. He was the man who ordered his 
fellowmen to revolt against the Government, even before the summons were 
served by the lambus to them 


That he sacrificed mithun and distributed its flesh to all parts of the Naga 
Hills in order to seek support in resisting the recruitment of the labourers 


That he not only prevented other Kukis going to France but also forbade the 
Naga villages to send labourers, and deterred them from doing so by threats 


That he attended the second meeting of the Chiefs at Teluplong (Taloulong), 
and appeared to have been opposed to making peace. That he compelled 
several villages to give him supplies and provide guns. He also took part in 
offending the Henima-Jampi column in February-March 1918. 


That he took revenge by burning Senting village for not joining the rebellion. 
As the thatched huts were destroyed, twenty nine children died because of 
exposure to rains. Moreover, he kidnapped the son of the Senting village 
Chief and held him to ransom. 


Punishment: Like Chengjapao, Khuthinthang was awarded 15 years imprisonment. 


3. Tintong, Chief of Laiyang 


(Now head quarter of Tamenglong district), was charge-sheeted along the following 


lines: 


i) 


ii) 


That, though apparently not present at Khilking’s meeting at Jampi, he 
nevertheless shared the views with other Chiefs in objecting labour recruitment. 
It was also proved that he expressed the same opinion at the Oktau meeting. 


That he made up his mind to fight with the Government, even after his 
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ili) 


iv) 


v) 


vi) 


vii) 


Vili) 
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meeting with Higgins at Oktau. He also attended the second meeting of the 
Jampi Chiefs at Telonlong (Taloulong). 


That he sent daos or daggers to other Chiefs and incited them to snap the 
telegraph wires by cutting them off. In pursuance of his intention, he went all 
the way to Naga Hills along with Enjakhup to see what help they could get 
from the Kukis and Nagas'living there. 


That he was present as a leader at Chongjang, Telonlong (Taloulong,. Haipi, 
Jampi, Dulin Tama, with a design to fight with the Government forces 


That he raised a force which he armed and trained in order to combat the 
military. He also used this force in extorting supplies and guns from the said 
villages 
That he raided a village situated at the West bank of the Barak river during 
the rains of 1918; besides, he forcibly collected guns and supplies from the 
villages 


That he burnt Naga villages in retaliation for the destruction of Notjang. 


That he fought against the Government forces during the operation of 1918- 
1919. 


It was the opinion of the Committee that Tintong should be kept under restraint 
for a period of 15 years, as he was involved in the armed rebellion. The mode and the 
place of detention should be the same as that of Chengjapao. 


4, Enjakhup was indicted on the following charges: 


i) 


il) 


ili) 


iv) 


v) 


That he was a sepoy of the Naga Hills Battalion for over two years. 


That having run into debt, he went over to Manipur while the labour 
recruitment was in progress. 


That he got into touch with Khilkung of Jampi and Tintong of Layang and 
showed his interest on the issue of sending Kuki coolies to France. He then 
went to Imphal, where he was arrested for instigating other to rise against 
the policy of recruitment. 


That being placed under open arrest he absconded and rejoined the Chiefs of 
the Jampi area, and played a prominent part in opposing the policy of 
recruitment at a meeting held at Oktan in September 1917. 


That he returned to the Naga Hills with Tintong in order to further the cause 
of the rebellion. He threatened the Henima Kukis with a view to prevent 
them from helping the Government, and influenced Sailim to join the rising, 
as well as the Angami Nagas. 
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' vi) That he returned to Manipur, where he took part in the resistance to the 
Henima-Jampi Column in 1917-1918. 


vii) That he organized and drilled a standing force of twenty to sixty muskets to 
fight against the Government and to make a raid upon the State for extorting 
supplies, arms and ammunition. 


viii) That he organized or helped to organize an attack on the Dulin Guard and 
the burning of Senting and Dulin villages. However, the chiefs of these 
villages had surrendered to the Henima Column. 


ix) That he visited the west of the Barak river with twenty muskets during the 
rains of 1918, in order to collect supplies and guns. 


x) That he took an active part in leading his band during violent confrontation 
between the Kukis and the Kabuis, which resulted in the burning of many 
‘abui villages. 


xi) That he took part in fighting against the Government during the cold 
weather of 1918-1919, till he was arrested. 


Punishment: As Enjakhup was proved a dangerous culprit, the Committee 
thought that he should be given life sentence or imprisonment, or transportation. If 
it was not possible, the Committee advised that he should be put behind the bars for 
several years to come. 


The charges against other chiefs, Pachei of Chassad, Semchung of Ukah, 
Ngulkhup of Mombi, Leothang of Goboh, Heljason of Loibol, Mongkhonon 
of Tingkai were similar; opposing the recruitment of labour, participation in the 
rebellion, instigating other chiefs for joining the rebellion, collection of arms and 
prevention of other chiefs from surrendering to the authorities. They were given 
imprisonment ranging from 10 to 20 years. 

Chingakhamba Sanachaoba Singh was finally considered as a culprit to be 
legally tried under the following charges: 


i) That he falsely proclaimed himself as the elder brother of the Maharaja. 


ii) That he instigated the Kukis and others to rise against the Government, 
with an intention of assuming the title of Maharaja. 


iii) That he visited the village of Ukah with this object. 


iv) That he distributed sufficient bullets and other articles to the Kukis which 
they could use in the armed struggle. 


v) That he sent with a note of order to cut the telegraph wires and fight against 
the Government, and daos to Tintong, Khuthingthang (Jampi), Ngulbul 
(Longya), Ngulkhup (Mombi), and Pachei (Chassad) respectively. 
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Punishment: The Committee found that the evidence on record and the statements 
yiven by many of the Chiefs, left no doubt that he played a sinister game in the 
rebellion. In the opinion of the Advisory Committee, he should never be allowed to 
return to Manipur. The Maharaja held the same view very strongly. The Committee 
recommended that he should be kept under restraint for life term or at least several 
years.!° 


Burma Kuki Prisoners 
Burma authorities also punished the Kuki rebel leaders as given below: 
Kamjadem — deported for 5 years 
Tongkwalun — deported for 5 years 
Letkwatang — ditto 
Semkwalun — deported for 2 years 
Zahlun — deported for 5 years 


Shuku — recommended for release 


poh Oe OG ee RD Bes ke 


Vumnul — deported for 5 years and to be handed over thereafter to the 
Manipur authorities 


& 


Haokwapao — deported for 5 years 
Notzang — ditto 


10. Ngulkolun — recommended for release. 


The proceedings of the Advisory Committee lacked the judicial procedure and 
their pronouncement lacked legal conclusions. The convicted Kuki Chiefs submitted 
a memorandum to the Chief Commissioner of Assam for reconsideration of the 
punishment recommended by the Advisory Committee. Their argument was that 
while they were guilty of participating in the rebellion against the state, they 
blamed Chingakham Sanachaoba for instigating them for this rebellion. The Chief 
Commissioner of Assam in consultation with the higher ups in the Government of 
India recommended that a leniency might be provided to the Kuki prisoners. They 
consulted the Raja of Manipur who also supported the Government view point so 
instead of punishing the rebels according to the recommendation of the Advisory 
Committee the Kuki rebels were detained in the neighbourhoodd of Sadiya under 
the supervision of the Political Officer of that Frontier Tract. Enjakhup who was 
condemned as the evil spirit of the Kuki rebellion died while in Kohima jail. 
Chingakhamba Sanachaoba was given life imprisonment. 


Compensation to the Victims of Kuki Rebellion 
A lot of damage was caused to the friendly villages and a large number of people 
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were killed during the Kuki Punitive Operation. The Chief Commissioner of Assam 
who had a sympathy towards the common men suggested that the compensation 
might be given to the sufferers without delay. He classified the damages in to two. 
First, the damage sustained by the friendly villages which were raided and burnt by 
the rebels. Secondly, the damage sustained by the friendly villages at the hand of 
military forces for burning of houses and destruction of their food grains and live 
stocks. The Chief Commissioner estimated the compensation payable for the damage 
caused by the rebels as Rs. 3,66,862/- and that of the military forces as Rs. 37,138/ 
-. The Assam Comptroller submitted that the damage caused by the military forces 
might be given by the local administration. On this objection the Chief Commissioner 
revised the estimate of damages in question. Chief Commissioner Sir Nicholas 
Beatson Bell did not question the principle that the Government had no legal 
liability for losses caused in the raids or rebellion. However, he thought that there 
was a moral obligation on the part of the Government to help. He argued that the 
rebels and the sufferers were the subjects of the native and friendly state of 
Manipur. And no rebellion would have occurred, for the acts and omission of the 
British Government and their representatives. The hill tribes of Manipur were not 
under the control of the Manipur State Durbar. But the hill areas were administered 
by a British officer. Later on President of the Manipur State Durbar who was an 
officer of the Indian Civil Service administered the hill tribes. The Chief Commissioner 
hoped that the Government of India would agree to sanction an amount of Rs. 
1,75,000/-. Despite the objection from the office of Comptroller in Assam, the Foreign 
and Political Department of the Government of India strongly supported the proposal 
made by the Chief Commissioner. The compensation was made not on legal ground 
but on moral obligation towards the sufferer on the part of the Government of India. 


Effects of the Rebellion 


The British Government admitted that the cause of the Kuki rebellion was the 
result of the lapses in administrative system of the hill tribes. Mr. Crosgrave, the 
Political Agent of Manipur favoured that administration of the hill areas should be 
vested in the office of the Political Agent. The Chief Commissioner thought that this 
step was too drastic. He favoured a via media; he was prepared to place the hill 
tribes under the personal management of the Raja as distinct from the Manipur 
State Durbar. The Raja was guided by the advice of the Political Agent. So he 
suggested a scheme of reconstruction. The Government should establish sub divisional 
offices at proper places. The officers should be under the authority of the Political 
Agent and President of the Manipur State Durbar. The sub divisional officers 
should be British or Anglo-Indian. They should stay in their sub divisional 
headquarters." 


The Government of India further decided to give relief to the state Governemnt 
of Manipur that the annual tribute of Rs. 50,000/- payable by the State Durbar was 
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reduced to Rs. 5,000/- in recognition of the loyalty of His Highness, the Maharaja 
and of the aid furnished by the state in raising Double Company of Manipuri 
soldiers and a corps of labourer during the great war. The Government agreed to 
pay the cost of upkeep of the Imphal-Mao road. And amendments were made to 
the rules of the management of the state of Manipur to strengthen the hill 
administration." 


The Kuki rebellion was discussed by historians and leaders of the community. It 
is agreed that Kuki rebellion was the beginning of assertion of the Kuki identity. 
Though it did not lead to fraternity of the Kukis after the rebellion, the idea of a 
Kuki ethno nationalism was aroused by this common rebellion. The dilemma was 
that the Kuki villages did not constitute a compact territory. However, their ethnic 
fraternity constituted a non state and non territorial political formation which gave 
rise to the Kuki national aspirations in future. In this respect, Joykumar’s thesis on 
Kuki rebellion as a movement of the people with ethnic and social ramification was 
a timely interpretation. 


NOTES 


(1) Robert Reid, op. cit., p. 90. 

(2) R.K. Sanahal Singh, Manipur Itihas (1947) described it as Hao Lal meaning tribal 
rebellion. It was J.Roy who in his History of Manipur (1958) described it as Kuki 
Rebellion. K. Kipgen in his Thadou Kukis: their History and Culture and Thomson 
Kipgen described it as Thadou war of independence. N. Joykumar Singh in his 
Colonialism to Democracy (2002) called it a Kuki Rebellion while in his Social 
Movements of Manipur, he described the rebellion as a tribal movement. Dr. T.S. 
Gangte in his Trial of Kuki Chiefs reproduced in Understanding Kuki (2010) forcefully 
described it as the Anglo-Kuki war. It was preceded by P.M. Gangte’s Anglo-Kuki war 
1917-1919 (2006) but historian S.M. A. W. Chishti preferred to call it the Kuki 
Uprising in his Kuki Uprising in Manipur: 1917-1919 (2004). Please see Robert Reid’s 
History of Areas bordering Assam (1942) and Lt. Col. L.W. Shakespeare’s A History of 
Assam Rifles (1929). 

(3) L.W. Shakespeare, op. cit., p. 213. 

(4) N. Joykumar Singh, op. cit., p. 51. 

(5s) Gangmumei Kamei, A History of the Zeliangrong Nagas, New Delhi, 2004, p. 187. 
(6) Manipur State Archives, A History of Manipur Police (1891-1972), Imphal, pp. 9-10. 
(7) S.M.A.W. Chishti, op. cit., p. 26. 

(8) L.W. Shakespeare, op. cit., pp. 235-237, Gangmumei Kamei, op. cit., p. 138. 

(9) S.M.A.W. Chishti, op. cit., pp. 27-49, T.S. Gangte, Trial of the Kuki Chiefs in his 
Understanding Kuki (2010), pp. 76-106. 


(10) The statement on the charges of the prisoners was based on Home Department file 
Proceeding No. 221 of 1919 reproduced in S.M.A.W. Chishti, op. cit., pp. 27-45. 
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(11) 
(12) 


Reference has been made to the administrative changes as in other section of the book. 


Robert Reid, S.M.A.W. Chishti and N. Joykumar Singh explain the administrative 
reforms after the Kuki rebellion. 
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CHAPTER FourR 


The Naga Raj Movement 


Robert Reid a British Governor of Assam should be given the credit of giving the 
Zeliangrong uprising a place in the colonial history of modern north east India. His 
History of Frontier Areas Bordering Assam (1942) refers to a “serious movement” 
initiated by Jadonang who proclaimed a Naga Raj. A sizeable literature on the 
rebellion of Zeliangrong people under the leadership of Jadonang and his disciple 
Gaidinliu had been written by British officials, Indian authors and scholars of 
Manipur. The perception of the Naga Raj movement was differently projected by 
two categories of writers. The British colonial officers who suppressed the rebellion, 
Political Agent J.C. Higgins and Deputy Commissioner J.P. Mills regarded this 
unrest as a phenomenon of Naga Raj movement. Jadonang was described as a rebel 
leader proclaiming a Naga Raj in Zeliangrong inhabited areas of Manipur and 
Assam including North Cachar Hills and Naga Hills. Lady Astor, the first British 
woman Member of the Parliament described the rebellion as a messianic movement. 
However, the colonial authorities in native state of Manipur tried to project Jadonang 
as a rebel leader who murdered a few Manipuris and as such Political Agent Higgins 
condemned him to death. The actual rebellion was initiated by his disciple a 17 year 
old girl Gaidinliu. J.P. Mills, the anthropologist Deputy Commissioner of Naga Hills 
who was given the command to suppress the Zeliangrong movement under the 
leadership of Gaidinliu and her followers romanticized this rebellion as the Movement 
of the Messiah King Jadonang and his follower Gaidinliu. Pandit Jawahar Lal 
Nehru who was attracted to the great fight of a young Naga girl against the British 
Emyire eulogized Gaidinliu as the Rani of the Nagas. Jadonang who was the 
propounder of the Naga Raj and Gaidinliu, a Naga Freedom fighter against the 
British constituted two most enigmatic personalities of tribal north east. The religious 
aspect of their movement, protection of their indigenous religion was projected by 
Christian writers and following them Indian scholars as heathen or anti-Christian 
movement.' Zeliangrong movement in the colonial period may be studied in two 
phases: the Jadonang phase and Gaidinliu phase. 


The Naga Raj 


Jadonang was born in 1905 in a remote village of Kambiron in the princely state 
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of Manipur. He was the son of Thiudai and Chunlungliu. No one in that distance in 
time expected that Jadonang would be a revolutionary and religious reformer. Of 
course there was a tradition among the Zeliangrong Nagas that a redeemer would 
be born some day to rescue them from the life of misery and bondage. Jadonang 
demonstrated an extra ordinary childhood. His widowed mother looked towards him 
as an extraordinary child. His mother suspected that Jadonang was going to be a 
Shaman priest locally known as mhu. His mysticism was demonstrated during his 
adolescence period. Some misinformed writers including D.P. Stracey, P.N. Chopra 
and Asoso Yonuo wrote that Jadonang was enlisted in Indian Army during the 
World War I. His name as a dream diviner was spread throughout the village of 
Kambiron and surrounding villages. It was because of these mystic activities that 
Jadonang was described by Ursula Graham Bower as the Seer of Kambiron. He 
went into pilgrimage to holy places of Zeliangrong deities particularly the holy cave 
of God Bisnu in Bhubon Hills of eastern Cachar in Assam. He turned out to be 
religious and social reformer.” 


“From a religious mystic and social reformer to a political visionary and rebel 
was the logical development in the revolutionary career of the Seer of kambiron who 
had emerged in Zeliangrong society with a mass following” writes Gangmumei 
Kamei. He had successfully brought reforms in the Zeliangrong religion and engineered 
social movement of the Zeliangrong community including the sub tribes of Zeme, 
Liangmai, Rongmei and Puimei of Manipur state, North Cachar hills and Naga hills 
of province of Assam who would be later on after his death be organized in to 
Zeliangrong (Ze+Liang+Rong). Such a phenomenon of a tribal movement touching 
all aspects of social, political and religious life of a Naga community had not been 
witnessed in the hills of tribal north east India. His political slogan was the 
establishment of a “Makam Gwangdi” meaning the kingdom of the Makam people. 
Makam was another name of Zeliangrong Nagas. The Makam Gwangdi was described 
by the colonial government as the Naga Raj. If his reforms were for religious 
purification, cultural resurgence and social integration; his political dream of a 
kingdom was a response to the British colonialism. 


The concept of the “Raj” covering a whole tribe or a group of tribes was new to the 
Nagas. The system of chiefship of the village level polity or group of villages as in 
the case of the Angship of the Konyak Nagas was prevalent. The concept of a 
kingdom was an alien idea which was perhaps borrowed from the Meitei state of 
Manipur, Cachari kingdom of Assam and King Emperor of British India. The idea of 
a Makam: Gwangdi (Makam kingdom) as preached by Jadonang and later on by 
Gaidinliu was, though rudimentary, a fresh idea and attractive to his people who 
were suppressed, persecuted, neglected and victimized by the alien rulers, the 
British and their collaborators. He gave a thrilling and exciting slogan of “Makam 
meirui Gwang tu puni” (the Makamei people would be the ruler). It was this 
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political ideology which made Jadonang clash with the colonial authorities and his 
political struggle made his movement relevant to the Indian freedom struggle going 
on in other parts of India. For clearity sake the term “Kabui Naga Raj” was first 
used by J.C. Higgins, the British Political Agent of Manipur in his report to the 
Chief Secretary of Assam. Mr. W.A. Crosgrave, the Chief Secretary used the term 
“Naga Raj” in his report to the Government of India and other officers. It was widely 
used in the correspondence between Mr. J.P. Mills, the deputy Commissioner, 
Political Agent of Manipur and officials of the Assam Rifles. Other writers used this 
term. The Makam Gwangdi of Jadonang, in the words of Ursula Graham Bower, a 
freelance British anthropologist was a sort of Naga heaven “a millennium on earth 
where there would be only prosperity and no wants and no suffering. Jadonang 
strongly preached that people should worship God, so that the villages might have 
prosperity”. This aspect of his movement influences sociologists and historians to 
call Jadonang’s movement as a millenarian movement. The concept of a kingdom 
would unite the people and cut off shackles from foreign rule. He promised that the 
new kingdom would be free from diseases, famines, taxes and forced labour. Rani 
Gaidinliu later on, recalled that Jadonang used to tell his trusted followers, “The 
Meiteis have their kings; Indians have also kings of their own. Why we should not 
have our own king? All men are equal, we are the blessed people. Our days have 
come. Our powerful weapons are kept hidden by God at Zeilad (lake). We shall pray 
and worship God. With His grace we can become kings.” 


The religious activities of Jadonang were not viewed with favour by the few 
Christian Nagas of Rongmei tribe who were in Government service. The Christian 
converts reported on the activities of Jadonang as anti Christian and the revivalism 
of the indigenous religion that they called heathen or animism. Despite their reports 
against his alleged anti Christian activities, the Government of Manipur nor the 
sub divisional officers of Tamenglong could take any action against Jadonang. The 
tradition of the “Messiah King” or the Messiah deliverer was a very old one. No one 
knew exactly what the tradition meant. But it was a popular feeling and a psycho- 
social phenomenon of a mass fantasy to escape from the suffering of the contemporary 
social, economic and political hardship. The strategy of Jadonang for the achievement 
of the political goal was a messianic prophesy for the coming of a kingdom blessed 
by God, He was involved in the training of youth for military and armed struggle, in 
the religious acts in dance, music and martial arts and the collection of tribute in 
the form of mithun from the villages, offering of which was the expression of support 
and loyalty to Jadonang and his cause. In the collection of arms he was not very 
successful though it was believed that 30 Muzzle loaders were collected. It was 
rumoured that he tried to procure magical weapons from the Zeilad lakes of west 
bank of the Barak. After his arrest Jadonang denied this allegation that he tried to 
collect weapons. Jadonang gave training to the youth both boys and girls who were 
of his own age group. The youth who joined Jadonang force was called Riphen 
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(soldiers). The duty of the Riphen consisted of catching of cattles including the 
mithuns, cultivation of agricultural fields, pounding of paddy, collection of fire wood 
and training in use of weapons (welding of daos, hurling of spears, shooting of guns, 
making of gun powder and joining Jadonang in his pilgrimages to holy places). It is 
stated that the number of Riphen (soldiers) reached 500. Several villages sent their 
quota of Riphen. For example, Kaikao sent 15, Thingou sent 4. The Riphen was 
maintained with provisions available at Kambiron and from the contribution of food 
grains from the supporting villages. The training given to the girls under the 
supervision of Gaidinliu was interesting. They learnt to dance and sing the Jadonang 
dance and songs, to send secret messages, to count people in secrecy and to call 
names in codes. The village councils of the area were informed by a customary usage 
of sending a spear for a military alliance. If the village accepted a spear it was the 
signal uf acceptance of Jadonang’s plan. The loyalty of a village was celebrated with 
a feast and a mithun was given as a tribute to Jadonang. Jadonang was a centre of 
attraction. Many came to Kambiron to see him and get dream interpreted and for 
treating the sick and advice on one hundred and one matters. 


Jadonang’s political slogan was inspiring. There were certain historical reasons 
for support to the idea of political liberation. The people of Tamenglong did not 
tamely accept the oppressive rule of the British. They were to pay hill house tax of 
Rs. 3/- per annum and forced labour to the Government. On several occasions they 
did not pay taxes. Many writers have written on the anti Kuki stance of Jadonang’s 
rebellion. During the Kuki rebellion, the British Government failed to provide 
protection to the loyal Naga tribesmen who were not at war with the Kukis. The 
British officials misunderstood the Zeliangrong people’s loyalty for cowardice and 
weakness. The Kuki rebels and the Zeliangrong warriors came to clash in several 
villages. The people suffered death and casualties; they still remembered the days of 
the rebellion, the raids, the tensions and long night watches. The real cause of the 
Kuki Zeliangrong tension lay in the question of land. The old Kuki immigrants who 
came in the post 15" century period came to stay among the Zeliangrong villages 
but the new migrants in the 19" century disrupted their land and forest based 
shifting agriculture economy. The loss of land was neither forgotten nor forgiven by 
the people. Jadonang’s movement had not caused the anti Kuki tension or rivalry 
over land. People were not happy with the pro Kuki policy of the Government. The 
British Government and their Lambus were very oppressive; it caused untold sufferings 
to the people. 


The Arrest of Jadonang at Tamenglong, 1928 


In 1928 Jadonang made a prophesy that British rule was coming to an end. Such 
prophesy, spread orally, exaggerated that Jadonang had become the king. S.J. 
Duncan, the sub divisional officer of North West Sub division of Tamenglong decided 
to take action against Jadonang. He issued a parwana, a warrant of arrest against 
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Jadonang on 227 November, 1928. He ordered one Jilakpou, Mouharri that he was 
iirected to arrest Jadonang, maiba of Kambiron and be present on 6 December, 
1928. The warrant continued that Jadonang spread a false propaganda against the 
(,overnment and had announced in public that Jadonang had become the king and 
that. the wherabouts of the authority of the Government would not be recognized. 
Judonang was sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for 7 days for proclaiming himself 
as the king and declaring the impending end of British Raj. For unknown reason he 
was released on the third day (8"* December). His imprisonment and release made 
lium more popular in the eye of the people. Jadonang’s influence was spread in all 
Z7cliangrong inhabited areas of Manipur and Assam province. Even the Angami 
Nagas of Khonoma village in Naga Hills discussed the impending rebellion of 
Judonang. According to J.P. Mills the village council of Khonoma decided not to 
support Jadonang because it would mean mere change of master from white men to 
(hat of Jadonang. 


After his imprisonment in 1928, the surveillance of the Government was continued 
for more than a year. There was comparative peace in the area and the office of the 
SDO, Tamenglong was shifted to Imphal, and meanwhile the name of Jadonang was 
further spread. The Manipur Administration Report 1931-32 says, “This imprisonment 
had a little effect. However he continued to collect mithuns and small gifts from the 
Kabuis (Rongmei), and the Kacha Nagas (Zeme and Liangmei) villages. But in the 
beginning of 1930, Jadonang’s movement had taken a semi military, semi religious 
and political form”. He directed that the people should stop paying house tax to the 
Government. People should not subscribe any money (pothang senkhai) to feed the 
touring officials; they should stop carrying the luggage of the officials (forced labour). 
There was complete secrecy. And Jadonang was regarded by the people as the real 
ruler ordained by God. And Kambiron had become centre of both religious and 
political activities, and not Tamenglong the head quarter of the sub division. No 
administration existed. The Naga Raj was perhaps functioning. 


Proclamation of Naga Raj 


Manipur Government was oblivious of the real intention of Jadonang despite his 
imprisonment in December 1928. Perhaps it was due to the serious denial of 
Jadonang himself and the mystical aspect of his activities that the British did not 
care to bother themselves with him. There was complete lack of communication in 
the hills. Political Agent J.C. Higgins who was the old hand of Indian Civil Service 
with long service in Manipur was surprised when J.P. Mills, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Naga Hills informed him on 5" January 1931 of the report of a Kuki Mauzadar of 
Henema who reported to D.C Naga Hills, that “I beg to report that a man of 
Lungkao (Kambiron) village lying between the border of Silchar and Manipur has 
declared himself as a Raja who announces that all the Nagas are desirous of 
Independence. He says that he has an enmity with the government and Kukis. All 
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Nagas are saying that he will administer the country without war. Since the month 
of January, all Kacha Naga hills are going to welcome the Naga Raja with presents 
of mithun, it is learnt that he privately notified it everywhere that when there will 
be a sound in the air and the country with white clouds, the people should know that 
a war is going on and in the meantime they must be ready for their own defence. I 
also report that the Nagas have already stopped their household affairs thinking 
that there will be surely a rebellion. Under the circumstance, I beg to request you to 
depute some sepoys for as done during the Kuki raid. I beg further to report that 
there will be a rebellion sure if the villages, Henima, etc. join the new Raja. So I 
would request you to send to avoid further troubles.” 


Meanwhile, the Kuki employees of Manipur Government posted at Tamenglong, 
became panicky at the tense atmosphere of the impending declaration of war 
against the British. They reported the matter to the Government of Manipur. The 
fear of the Kukis was unfounded but it was based on the anti Kuki feeling kept alive 
by stories of atrocities committed by the Kukis against the Nagas during the Kuki 
rebellion. The year 1931 was a census year. The census enumerator who went to 
enumerate the population and the house reported to the sub divisional officer, 
Tamenglong that the village elders of Kambiron did not allow him to count the 
temples of Jadonang as households as nv one lived in them. The enumerator instead 
of just recording the fact, gave a false report that the temples were occupied by 
persons who were the dwellers. The alleged objection of counting of the temple as a 
household was attributed to Jadonang objecting the census operation as a whole. 
SDO of Tamenglong, S.J. Duncan whose office was shifted to Imphal submitted a 
report to the Political Agent based on unauthentic information of the Kuki employees 
of Tamenglong. Duncan reported that the Angamis of Khonoma had visited Tharon 
village north of Tamenglong headquarter and there was a whole night dance and 
feasting between the Angamis and Liangmeis of Tharon. True there was a customary 
relaion between Khonoma and Tharon but this was not connected with the movement 
of Jadonang. Another report of Duncan was concerned with big gathering of 400 
Nagas held at Nungkao, the village of Gaidinliu in which Jadonang was treated as 
a god. Jadonang told the people not to pay any revenue to the government from 
1931-32. Duncan suspected that Jadonang had the Congress infection from Lakhipur 
in Cachar district of Assam where he used to visit frequently. The report of Duncan 
said, “Jadonang is well known to me as a mad sorcerer. In 1928, I put him in jail in 
Tamenglong for telling the people that the British Raj was coming to an end and the 
Kabui Raj was going to establish in its place. That he is being held in awe and 
respect by the superstitious Nagas on account of his vagaries, there is no doubt. 
Even villages from the Naga Hills have gone to him with tributes (so it is said). 
Jadonang as a leader was directly responsible for the collection of tributes from the 
Naga hills villages.”* He recommended that Jadonang and Gaidinliu should be 
arrested and confined in jail for not less than a year. 
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The Arrest of Jadonang 

Now armed with this report, Political Agent J.C. Higgins informed W.A. Crosgrave, 
the Chief Secretary of Assam on 12 February, 1931 that “A Kabui Naga of Kambiron 
in Cachar Road, just east of the Barak has announced impending Naga Raj. No 
active unrest but villages as far as North Cachar Hills among Kabui (Rongmei) 
Kacha Naga (Zemi and Liangmei) tribes have paid tributes. The man’s name is 
Jadonang, and he is a male doctor and sorcerer. It is reported that he has told the 
Kabuis and Kacha Nagas not to pay house tax next year (1932 as there will be a 
Kabui (Naga) Raj. He is reported to have collected 70 mithuns as tribute including 
the contributions from 8 Naga Hills Kacha Naga villages. He has given troubles 
before having been imprisoned in 1928, for giving out word that a Kabui Raj would 
take place of the British Raj.”’ 


J.P. Mills also reported, “Jadonang claimed to be not —a miraculous healer but 
also the king who, tradition said, was to come. The day of the Government, the 
Manipuri and the Kukis had departed and his day...that of the Kabui and Kacha 
Naga had come at last...In three years all will be fulfilled.”* 


Extent of Jadonang’s Influence 
The following villages from North Cachar hills, Naga hills and Manipur paid 


tributes to Jadonang and he influenced the whole area. They offered mithun or 

buffaloes to him. 

(i) Assam, North Cachar Hills (Zeme) 
1. Laisong 

Baladhan 

Paisa 

Haizachak 

Nenglo Bara 

Khelma 

Hegakul 

Thingjei 
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Hangrum 


pany 
° 


Songkai 
11. Duiyajo 
(ti) Naga Hills (Zeme and Liangmai) 


1. Lalongmei 
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2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


Perenmei (Peren) 
Henima (Tening) 
Injouna 

Intuma (Intu) 
Jauna 

Insung 

Depeno 


Serema 


(tii) Manipur Only Those Villages Who Paid Tributes 


(Zeme) 
Ningjam 
Magulong 
Saramba 


Tousem 
Phellong 
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Higgins’ Plan of Arrest 


Higgins sent a Manipuri Lambu and two Rongmei Lambus to Kambiron for 
arrest of Jadonang. He was not in the village. Jadonang, Gaidinliu and their 
followers of nearly 600 villagers had gone to Cachar for the last pilgrimage to the 
holy cave of Bhuvan Hills. Higgins decided to make a demonstration march of a 
whole column of Assam Rifles to Kambiron and disaffected villages, led by Higgins 
himself and Major Bulfield, the Commandant of 4 Assam Rifles. He sent a column 


(Liangmei) 
1. Namtiram 
2. Tharon 
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of Assam Rifles under Captain Donald Smith to Tamenglong. Tamenglong was not 
the centre of Jadonang’s movement but Higgins took no chance for the possible 
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outbreak of the rebellion and attack on Tamenglong headquarters. He also informed 
Christopher Gimson, Deputy Commission of Cachar to arrest Jadonang when he 
returned from Bhuvan Hills. The entourage of Jadonang was quite large. A Manipuri 
cye witness, who was returning from Cachar informed Higgins that Jadonang 
traveled riding on a horse. He was accompanied by his followers clothed in traditional 
dress both male and female. He sacrificed a mithun at the cave of Bhuvan hills. The 
man described Jadonang as a cool looking, determined and holy man. He was well 
received by his followers in Cachar plain. 


Arrest of Jadonang at Lakhipur 


The arrest of Jadonang was too simple to believe. A Muslim police officer of 
Assam Police of Lakhipur Police Station named Imtiaz Ali invited J adonang to his 
house on the plea of consultation with him. Jadonang was offered a bottle of wine; 
Gaidinliu smelled a rat in the whole matter and advised him not to go there. In the 
morning of 19" February 1931, he told his friend Takhenang of Binakandi village 
who was on a friendly term with the Muslim officer that he did not like to go. 
Takhenang accompanied Jadonang and crossed the Barak River ina country boat to 
the north bank where Lakhipur is situated. This invitation turned out to be a trap 
for arrest as suspected by Gaidinliu. He was arrested; he did not resist the arrest 
nor he attempted to escape. He was arrested under Section 108 of the IPC. At this 
unexpected arrest, his followers including Gaidinliu fled Binakandi in different 
directions to the hills of Tamenglong. Takhenang betrayed Jadonang to the Assam 
Police. Jadonang was lodged in a Silchar jail and an attempt was made to bail him 
out. Christopher Gimson, the district magistrate rejected the bail on the ground 
that Jadonang was a subject of princely state of Manipur and not a British subject. 
J.C. Higgins wired to Gimson requesting him to extradite him to Manipur state and 
that he would come to Jirighat to receive the rebel leader J adonang. 


Higgins with the column of Assam rifles under Major Bulfield and a Gurkha 
officer with 190 coolies marched to Kambiron via Bishenpur on the Cachar road. He 
arrived at Kambiron on 2"¢ March 1931. The morale of the village elders of Kambiron 
was greatly shaken. They welcomed Higgins with the presentation of a mithun. 
Higgins and Bulfield visited the house and temples of Jadonang. The temples of 
Jadonang which were well described by Higgins in his diary were burnt down. The 
villagers told Higgins that temples with idols were the innovation of Jadonang. 
From Kambiron, Higgins proceeded to Nungkao where he met Gaidinliu who was in 
his own words, “Rather a surly little unmarried girl of 17”. Then the column went 
down to Jirighat to receive Jadonang from the Assam Government authorities. 
Jadonang was taken to Nungkao, then to Tamenglong headquarters and brought at 
Imphal via Lukhambi and Kangchup on 19" March 1931. It was a demonstration 
march of the victorious Political Agent. It was a spectacle of military might that 
Jadonang the rebel leader and a religious leader, with hands and feet enchained 
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without shirt, but a little shawl and wrapper at the waist was taken along the 
Imphal-Kangchup Road to Khwairamband bazaar and to Imphal jail. 


Immediately after his imprisonment in jail, Jadonang was interrogated by Higgins 
about the declaration of war against the government. Jadonang denied all charges 
about the rebellion against the British. Jadonang was also aware of the contemporary 
Indian struggle for freedom under the leadership of Indian National Congress. He 
tried to meet Gandhiji in 1927 at Silchar after AICC session at Gauhati (1926). He 
was inspired by Gandhiji. He composed a song in honour of Mahatma Gandhi. 


Apou Gandhi puno 
Heigwang Lemkhang 
He Pati Khiezo 
He Pati Kheizo 
Oh, Lord Gandhi 
Become our King 
Come Forth 
Come Forth 


This song was popularized after his death and widely used by his followers 
during Gaidinliu’s phase of the rebellion. 


Trial and Execution of Jadonang 

Jadonang was lodged at Imphal jail from 29" March 1931 till his execution on 
29% August, 1931. Political Agent J.C. Higgins tried to understand Jadonang and 
interrogated him thoroughly about his new religion, his God of Bhuvan caves, his 
temples and idols, the tributes of mithuns paid to him and the proposed war against 
the Government and the Kukis. Jadonang denied all these allegations as baseless in 
a statement given to and recorded by J.C. Higgins himself.® 


1. Jadonang was Not a God 


He said, “I am not a god”. Regarding the temples, he said, “I built temples 
because Bhuvan God told me in a dream that there will be prosperity and good 
health for everyone if I did”, admitting of course that, “It is not our custom to build 
temples”. 


2. Census Work was Not Prevented 


“I never told the villagers to keep census officials or lambus out of the new 
temples. I did tell them not to allow anyone in to the temples on days of sacrifice”. 


3. No Declaration of War 
He denied having ordered the war against the British Government and the 
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Kukis. “I never said to anyone that the Nagas should make the war on the Kukis 
and exterminate them. People who are my enemies and want me to die must have 
invented this”. 


4. No Payment of Tribute of Mithuns 


He did not ask for tribute of mithuns. “Kekru brought me the first mithun...I did 
not ask for it. They brought it on their own free will and asked me to sacrifice it for 
their benefit. I did not ask any villages to bring mithun...but Bhuvan Go? told me in 
a dream that villages would prosper in rice and money if they sacrifice mithuns and 
I told this to my village...I never sent for the Kacha Nagas. Lalungmi (a village in 
Naga Hills) came to see my house. They said, they have come to worship the God. 
Lalungmi was the only village from Naga Hills that came to see me...Probably the 
others went to Nungkao. I never told them to pay their tribute there”. 


Higgins after interrogating Jadonang could not get any evidence to prosecute 
him on the alleged Naga Raj or rebellion. He had demolished his temples and 
warned the people not to support such a young mystic leader like Jadonang who had 
the potential and qualities of a religious prophet and political rebel. He knew that 
preparation for the armed revolt was definitely made, but his timely action and 
unexpectedly smooth arrest of Jadonang had nipped it in the bud. When Jadonang 
was languishing in Imphal jail there was a complete demoralization among his 
followers except Gaidinliu. His followers fizzled out, only his brothers and relatives 
stood by him. Many elders were frightened to disown their own loyalty to Jadonang. 
His sympathizers at Imphal were ignorant and afraid to take up legal defense for 
this remarkable young leader. At this critical juncture, a drinking brawl] at Mukti 
Khullen village in the post harvest festival of Gan Ngai in January 1931 revealed 
the involvement of Lurungpu, an advisor-follower of Jadonang in the murder of 4 
Manipuri traders in the spring of 1930. The matter was reported to Jilakpou, a road 
muhorrir and old enemy of Jadonang, who was responsible for the arrest and 
imprisonment of Jadonang in 1928. The road muhorrir who was based at Nungba on 
the Cachar road was too happy and joyously informed the SDO south. His report 
translated in English runs like this, “With reference to your parwana I beg to report 
that I find the Manipuri dealers in pan leaves who are reported as missing had been 
killed. This the Mukti Khullen people reported to me on 30.3.31”; Jilakpou alleged 
that Jadonang of Kambiron, Lurungpou of Mukti Khullen were involved in this 
murder. Jilakpou further revealed that the 4 Manipuris were killed in the servant 
quarter of the Kambiron outpost. It was a god sent opportunity for Political Agent 
Higgins to implicate Jadonang in this murder case. True, after the disappearance of 
4 betel leaves traders from Imphal valley a complaint was lodged by one Thounaojam 
Tomba of Khagempalli of Imphal on 23"! November 1930 to the Judicial member of 
the Manipur State Durbar for tracing out the missing persons, Thounaojam Mera 
Singh, Waikhom Thambou Singh, Waikhom Pheijao Singh and Waikhom Sajor 
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Singh of Narankonjin village of south Imphal. Immediately warrants of arrest were 
issued against 23 persons of whom 22 persons were arrested. Only Gaidinliu 
hoodwinked her captor. The Government of Assam reported to the Government of 
India that normal conditions now prevailed and the idea of a Naga Raj had dissipated. 
Jadonang was now under trial in the court of Political agent in Manipur for the 
murder of 4 Manipuri traders. However, it appears that Government of Assam was 
not certain of the outcome of the trial; so it added, “If he is acquitted in the murder 
case the question of his internment as a state prisoner under Regulation III of 1818 
will be considered”. 


The Manipur Administrative Report of 1931-32 declared that Jadonang was 
wanted not only as the leader of the new movement but also as a murderer. Manipur 
Government imposed a collective fine of Rs. 2970/- on the villages which supported 
Jadonang. 29 guns were withdrawn from the suspected villages out of 82 guns in the 
possession of people in February 1931. J.C. Higgins and S.J. Duncan succeeded to 
convert the case against Jadonang from a political revolt to a murder case. They 
created a crisis of confidence in the minds of his followers that if the blame for 
murder was placed on Jadonang they would be released from prison. S.J. Duncan 
investigated the case and submitted to the court of the Political Agent in Manipur 
which had the power and authority of the District and Session Judge. In the 
criminal case No. 10 of 1931, criminal charges of murder and abeatement of murder 
of 4 Manipuri traders were brought against 24 persons including Jadonang under 
several sections of the IPC. The Government produced 19 prosecution witnesses. 
And a very interesting aspect of this criminal proceeding was a denial of legal 
defense in the court of Political agent when the family members of Jadonang tried to 
seek permission to engage a lawyer from Gauhati. This was rejected by the Political 
Agent. Jilakpou created dissension among the accused who turned against Jadonang 
for murder. Others admitted the murder as advised by Jadonang. Jadonang true to 
his stand vehemently and persistently denied the charge of murder till the last. 


Judgement of the Political Agent 


The judgement was announced on 13 May 1931. It was a very peculiar judgement. 
J.C. Higgins was the Political Agent who conducted the operation for arrest of 
Jadonang. He also arranged the prosecution proceedings and delivered the judgement 
on him. The roles of the police, prosecutor and the judge were combined in one man. 
Can justice be expected from such a court? Was it not a sully on the British sense of 
justice and personal integrity of Higgins? Higgins took pains in explaining the 
denial of legal defense of Jadonang which was not convincing. It was also very 
strange that while most of the accused admitted the commission of the crime and 
pleaded guilty except Jadonang, Higgins in his judgement wrote, “the murder took 
place on a dark night, it is not possible to ascertain from the evidence whether 
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Jadonang and certain of other murderers caused the death of any individual”. 
lliggins admitted his failure to pinpoint any person responsible for the murder. 
Then why did he condemn Jadonang for murder? The fact was that the 4 Manipuris 
were unfortunately murdered by the mob at Kambiron for violating a genna performed 
in the village. This murder was in no way connected with the movement of Jadonang 
nor committed by him. Jadonang in jail heard about the sentence. Appeals were 
made to the Governor of Assam and Governor General of India. They were all 
rejected. Order was passed for execution of Jadonang by hanging on 29" august 
1931. 


Jadonang was definitely a martyr. No amount of insinuation and character 
assassination can belittle him or stain his good name. Jadonang was a reformer. He 
lived in his legacy. That Jadonang was innocent and not involved in the murder was 
strongly pointed out by Rani Gaidinliu herself who accepted the responsihility of the 
mob violence in that fateful night at Kambiron. According to her statement, Jadonang 
was at Nungkao, the village of Gaidinliu and he was not present at Kambiron. 
Jadonang was projected by his people as a Messiah which was denied by himself at 
the time of his death. J.P. Mills, Lady Astor and Robert Reid called him the Messiah 
King, which perhaps he was or he was not. His last testament at the gallows that he 
was not guilty was accepted as true; because a dying man never tells a lie. On the 
trial and execution of Jadonang, a well known historian, H.K. Barpujari observes, 
“In the absence of positive evidence, a verdict cannot be passed that the case was 
pursued beyond all reasonable doubt. The alleged murder of Manipuris afforded the 
Government the much desired pretext to nip the movement in the bud. The 
establishment of the independent “Naga Raj” in the problem ridden frontier would 
endanger the British Indian Government.”'° 


The Revolt of Gaidinliu 


The second phase of the Naga Raj movement was in the revolt of Gaidinliu. The 
martyrdom of Jadonang was followed by a serious revolt under the charismatic 
leadership of Gaidinliu, the spiritual successor of the Messiah. This was the real 
revolt of the Zeliangrong people. This rebellion was a Zeliangrong protest against 
the British imperialism and a logical consequence of Jadonang’s ideology which 
would have taken shape but for the sudden short and British clamp down over the 
protagonist of the Naga Raj. The arrest, trial and execution of Jadonang, as stated 
above, stunned his followers with fear and anxiety. Jadonang’s role in the movement 
was the preparatory phase and the real action came during the phase of Gaidinliu, 
his brilliant and determined disciple. She did not care for success or failure. She was 
determined to put her master’s ideology to practice; so she must fight. Any nation 
would be proud to have such a gifted leader who sacrificed everything for her people 
and the cause she believed to be true and good. Gaidinliu became a living legend in 
her own life time. 
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Early Life 


Gaidinliu or popularly known as Rani Gaidinliu was born on Thursday, 26 
January, 1915 in the village of Nungkao (Longkao) in Manipur state. Her village 
was located on the mountain range of Kala Naga between the Makru and Barak 
River in the western hills of Manipur. She was the third daughter of Lothonang and 
Karotlinliu. She belonged to the ruling Pamei clan. Her father was not the chief of 
the village, but Gaidinliu was a pampered child of the ruling clan. Gaidinliu literally 
means a girl who is a harbinger of good news. From her early childhood, Gaidinliu 
showed her extraordinary quality and talent. She grew up as a little mystic. Her 
mother was worried about her because she was independent, determined, courageous 
and persistent in whatever she did. She always dominated her elder sisters. She 
was loved by everybody in the family. She attended the girls’ dormitory of Nungkao 
village. She exhibited her independence and sense of equality and became the 
leader of the girls of her dormitory. Once she expressed a desire to visit the boys’ 
dormitory house. She was forbidden to go there as girls were not allowed to enter 
the boys’ dormitory. She protested and insisted to visit the boys’ dormitory. Her 
early story sounded like a fairy tale. She told the author many years after that she 
used to experience strange dreams. Her life took a new turn when she met a kindly 
goddess in the jungle; the deity looked exactly like her. She later on learnt that the 
goddess was the daughter of God Bisnu of Holy caves of Bhuvan Hills. They established 
a life long friendship. It is incredible that a human girl and a spirit girl making 
friendship in modern times. Her parents thought that Gaidinliu would become a 
Shaman priestess, a Muh-pui in Rongmei. She started dreams for divination. She 
said that, in her dream, she was led by her friend the goddess to the Holy cave of 
Bisnu. She also met Jadonang in her dream in the cave of Bisnu. She heard that 
Jadonang of Kambiron was a great Muh, a religious prophet intent on reforming the 
religion of his people and bringing about unity among them. It is difficult to believe 
such a strange experience of a Shaman priest or priestess but this was the life style 
of mysticism of the Shaman priest and priestess. Gaidinliu went to Kambiron to 
meet Jadonang to consult about her dream divination and such other problems of a 
young incumbent female Shaman which was described by J.C. Higgins as Maibi. 
Gaidinliu was much more than a Maibi as Jadonang was also much more than a 
Maiba, medicine man. Jadonang was a prophet and Gaidinliu was also a 
prophetess. 


Gaidinliu’s visit to Kambiron around 1926 or 1927 was the beginning of a 
master-disciple relationship between her and her master. Gaidinliu realized the 
spiritual power and the God given talent of Jadonang. She wanted to learn from him 
and she became devoted to the master. Their association was for about four years 
only. Jadonang realized that Gaidinliu was a real follower who could speak his 
language and follow his teaching. He understood that she was arrogant, adamant 
and head strong. Gaidinliu was a poet and a gifted singer. Jadonang composed many 
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dances and songs. Gaidinliu learnt them all and added her own compositions. She 
was fully developed in to a full fleged Mhu pui after the performance of the ritual of 
Laren Loumeti. 


Gaidinliu worshipped at the temples of Jadonang. She took the responsibility of 
training the girl followers in the movement of the master. She was impressed by 
Jadonang whom she addressed as “Achai” meaning elder brother. Many writers 
have written that they were brother and sister. Jadonang belonged to Malangmei 
lineage while Gaidinliu belonged to Pamei lineage. Both Pamei and Malangmei 
belong to the clan of Pamei or Kamei. It was a sort of cousin brother and sister 
relationship. Jadonang’s pet name for Gaidinliu was “Adinna’”. Both of them exchanged 
visit to Kambiron and Nungkao. It is believed that in the strict observance of the 
teachings of God Bisnu, Gaidinliu was more devoted than anybody else. Her popularity 
and influence grew up among the followers of Jadonang at Kambiron and Nungkao. 
She became the most trusted lieutenant of Jadonang. In religious discipline, she 
performed the rites and rituals as ordained by religious belief. She constructed the 
ritual house of “Tarang Kai” at Nungkao. She got a temple constructed in her village 
where people could worship “Ragwang” or “Tingkao Ragwang” (Tingwang) the supreme 
God. Gaidinliu was a witness and a participant observer in Jadonang’s programme 
of religious reforms, abolition of taboos, organization of religious congregations, 
performance of dances and singing of songs and hymns. At the same time Gaidinliu 
was opposed to the oppressive rule of the British particularly the misbehaviour of 
the lambus. She was opposed to the forced labour in the hills. She herself carried the 
baggages of the government employees along with other villagers. She came in to 
contact with the number of peoples from the cognate groups of the Zeliangrong 
people (Zeme, Liangmei, Rongmei and Puimei) from Assam, Tamenglong hills, 
Imphal valley and Cachar valley. During the last pilgrimage to the holy caves of 
Lord Bisnu of Bhuvan Hills along with Jadonang, Gaidinliu came to know of her 
future and her struggle. A new religion was revealed to Haipou Jadonang; and she 
was enjoined upon to follow the reformed religion. She learnt about the impending 
death of Jadonang. After the arrest of Jadonang at Lakhipur, Gaidinliu escaped to 
Nungkao. 


Encounter with the Colonial Authorities 


A young Gaidinliu came to the notice of J.C. Higgins, S.J. Duncan and Major 
Bulfield of Assam Rifle when they visited Nungkao village on 13° March, 1931 
during the demonstration march from Imphal to Jiribam across the Tamenglong 
hill. The awful personality of Jadonang overshadowed the 17 year ola girl Gaidinliu. 
They did not understand her popularity, leadership and strength of her character. 
The lambus knew her involvement in the movement of Jadonang. One lambu named 
Abungshon approached her with a marriage proposal. If she agreed to this, she 
could be excused by the government. Gaidinliu hoodwinked them and escaped to 
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Zeilad lake of Makoi village and into history. She organized the rebellion. She was 
accompanied by 50 youth including girls. She went into hiding waiting for the 
outcome of the trial of Jadonang at Imphal. She knew the truth and always insisted 
that Jadonang was innocent. After the trial and unfortunate execution of Jadonang, 
Gaidinliu took up the cudgel to organize the people against the British. 


From April 1931 to October 1932 Gaidinliu was in the whirlpool of action in the 
rebellion. She visited the villages in the trans Barak basin in the western Tamenglong 
sub division and set ablaze the whole area in to a rebellion. She knew that her 
people were not equipped with modern arms and weapons to fight the British Indian 
soldiers particularly the Assam Rifles. She explained the idea of the kingdom which 
was promised by God and exhorted the warriors to fight with daos and spears. She 
was a good propagandist. She and Jadonang knew about Gandhiji and the Congress. 
She popularized the song of Jadonang on Gandhi. She used the name of Gandhi in 
the political propaganda. She told the people that the British rule would come to an 
end and a new king named Gandhi would come to rule over the country. So the 
Sarkar must be defeated. The people admired her; they believed in her divine power 
and loved her. They sympathized with her and supported her rebellion head long, 
come what may. Their adoration and admiration made the superstitious people to 
worship her as a goddess. 


The operational area of Gaidinliu’s rebellion was western Tamenglong, southern 
Naga Hills and North Cachar Hills. A reward of Rs. 200/- was declared on the arrest 
or whereabouts of Gaidinliu by the Government of Manipur. The amount of reward 
was increased to Rs. 500/-. The Government of Assam took a serious note of the 
rebellion and decided on operation against her rebellion and entrusted the operation 
against the rebellion to J.P. Mills, Deputy Commissioner of Naga Hills. He was to be 
assisted by the SDO Tamenglong, SDO North Cachar Hills and EAC of the sub 
division of Henema in Naga Hills. J.C. Higgins was so active in the arrest and 
execution of Jadonang in 1931 and who had become controversial over his denial of 
legal defense for Jadonang, for unknown reasons was kept out of the campaign. The 
3 and 4" Assam Rifles were p::t at the disposal of J.P. Mills. The Assam Rifles set 
out a hunt for young Gaidinliu which was in the words of Ursula Graham Bower a 
‘hunt for Prince Charlie’. Every village in the area sympathized with Gaidinliu and 
she was hidden from the attention of the army. The Assam Rifle enquired after 
every girl with the name of Gaidinliu. Gaidinliu later on told the author that she 
changed her name to Dilenliu. 


The Battle of Hangrum, 1932 


Gaidinliu’s primitive dao and spear armed Zeme warriors were no match for the 
Assam Rifles. The tribal warriors were inspired soldiers who believed in the power 
of their leader Gaidinliu, who would protect them and lead them to success. They 
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came in to skirmishes with the patrols of the Assam rifles in February 1932 with 
their outpost at the village of Hangrum in North Cachar hills. This village was a 
supporting village of Gaidinliu. And with reinforcement from Bopungwemi of Naga 
hills, she could attack the Assam Rifles outpost. The Assam Rifles were of course 
armed with superior arms. Gaidinliu told her warriors that all the bullets of the 
Assam Rifles would turn into water. Ursula Graham Bower who lived among the 
Zemes of north Cachar hills wrote in her book, “It would be interesting to know now 
whether she really believed in her own powers. At any rate, Hangrum (who could, 
had they been attacking rationally, have crept up by night through the dead ground 
and rushed the outpost easily), made a massed charge in day light, down the only 
slope on which the sépoys commanded a field of fire. It will always be a mystery to 
those who know the place why three times the number were not killed. When the 
first volley, fired over their heads brought them howling on encouraged, the next 
was sent into them at thirty yards range; with the obvious consequences.”"! Many 
casualties, some deaths occurred and all houses were burnt. One Zeme warrior 
named Heungchang Zeme led the attack on Assam rifle post. 6 Assam Rifle soldiers 
were killed and 8 Zeme warriors were shot dead. Heungchang got a bullet injury on 
his right knee. He survived the injury and died in 1985. The battle of Hangrum was 
celebrated among the followers of Gaidinliu and in 1987; they raised a memorial in 
honour of the 8 dead martyrs. 


1. Nramgraing Zeme 
Namkabuing 
Paudi Rangbe 
Keruingjing 
Lungsangding 
Zimbuing 


Ketewangbe 


ON ATR wD 


Ramgeteung.”” 


The search for Gaidinliu and her followers continued. It was well described by 
Ursula Graham Bower who wrote, “Troops were sent to all the three districts in 
which the (Zeliangrong) country fell - Manipur, Naga Hills and North Cachar. 
Outposts were set at strategic points; searches were instituted; patrols went out; 
and local Government between villages was sternly restricted. But Gaidinliu piloted 
by her North Cachar agent, Masang of Kepelo remained at large. The bulk of the 
Zeme were on her side and those who were not were afraid to speak. The country 
was a warren of game trails, field tracks, paths, caves, forests and ravines. Every 
settlement had its own private way, its back entrances revealed to none, its secret 
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hideouts. Abetting villages signaled by beacon the movement of patrols. She came 
and went like a ghost. To make things worst she was often present only in spirit, 
and panting sepoys, sent out the best information found Nagas dancing solemnly 
before an empty throne. To crown it all, she was on the principle of ‘darkest below 
the lamp’ concealed for three months within the sight of the outpost at Hangrur. 
The village sent out to worship her every day; and when she left she told Hangrum 
that they could attack the outpost without getting hurt. She had, she said, bewitched 
the sepoys rifles. Their bullets were water; they would not kill.” 


The news of the operation against Gaidinliu was spread far and wide in the Naga 
inhabited areas while in Manipur it was completely blacked out. The Assam rifles 
burnt several villages. C.S. Booth, the SDO of Tamenglong was involved in the 
atrocities perpetuated on the people on the pretext of a search for Gaidinliu. There 
was sympathy for Gaidinliu and her spies were at work at Kohima, Imphal, Haflong 
and Tamenglong. After the battle of Hangrum, Gaidinliu went into the Naga Hills. 
The search for the rebel continued. Nari Rustomji wrote, “An elaborate saga had 
meanwhile grown around her name to the extent that she had become a super 
natural being and could elude her captors through her magical power; appearing at 
several places at the same time. The troops were baffled as she was rumoured 
always to be in a dozen places at one time.”™ Actually Gaidinliu hac no magical 
power but the popular support of the people and the secret paths saved her. 


J.P. Mills who was in-charge of the whole military operations made a comment 
on the elusive Gaidinliu in January 1932, “The aims of the movement are exceedingly 
nebulous. They are based on the old belief that a Naga king would one day arise. 
Jadonang who is believed still to be present in spirit is held to be that king who will 
reign with Gaidinliu. The belief is summed up in the slogan, ‘the day of the Naga is 
coming’. This involves the disappearance of British rule and subjugation of the 
Kukis. Against us, there is no bitterness at all, but Kukis are hated. Late comers 
into the hills, and living scattered among the Naga villages they are regarded as 
interlopers... It is believed that by obeying her order and doing ceremonies in her 
honour, sickness will be vanished and herbs and crops will flourish. The immediate 
ain of Gaidinliu and the medium is undoubtedly notoriety. Fame and offering are 
pleasant things.”!° He continues, “The real danger of the movement is the spirit of 
defiance now abroad. Nagas who are ordinarily truthful and friendly have been 
taught that the officers are to be lied to as deprival of information. This lesson 
would not be easily forgotten. The capture of Gaidinliu will not end the agitation. 
There is a warrant of murder out against her and she can be dealt with by court. She 
will be succeeded by one or more medium, and to be a medium is not an offence 
under any law. Yet they will continue to keep the people in a constant state of 
excitement, and the Nagas wil! continue to be set over against the government and 
the Kukis. The result from the administrative point of view will be serious. Once she 
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i in our hands, we just aim at gradually suppressing the movement by punishment, 
persuasion and partial influences. This will be a long task.”’® 


Gaidinliu at Puilwa Village, October 1932 


Against this strategy of the Government, Gaidinliu organized her forces. Masang 
of Kepelo of North Cachar hills was the commander of the forces. Masang was a 
staunch follower who believed in the immortality or divinity of Gaidinliu. He kept 
the movement of Gaidinliu a complete secret. She tried to build up alliance with the 
Maos, Marams and Angamis of Khonoma. There was a general sympathy for the 
mystic girl but there was no military support for her. After Hangrum, Gaidinliu 
moved to Naga Hills and decided to make the village of Puilwa which was known as 
Pulomi during British time as the last village of resistance. The Assam Rifles 
continued to harass the villages and 9 villages were burnt. Puilwa was a big Zeme 
village of 300 houses. Gaidinliu proposed to construct a big stockade after the 
pattern of Hangrum outpost of the Assam Rifles. It was proposed to accommodate 
3000-4000 warriors. A medical practitioner of this village popularly known as Dr. 
Haralu and one Dubashi name Ishingbe informed Hari Blah, Extra Assistant 
Commissioner at Kohima on 15” October, 1932 about the presence of Gaidinliu at 
Puilwa. J.P. Mills who was at Imphal informed that he would arrive in time to join 
the operation to Puilwa. It was decided to send a column of 100 rifles under Captain 
McDonald. Another 100 coolies were sent to Khonoma. 


J.P. Mills described the final movement of Gaidinliu thus “...Gaidinliu was at 
Pulomi for about ten days before she was captured. She was clearly desperate, for 
she was at the end of the Kacha Naga country and had nowhere to go. She said 
openly that in the next two months either she or Government would win. All she 
could do was to stage a theatrical last stand. Apparently she hoped that an “army” 
would collect around her. Meanwhile she made Pulomi build an amazing palisade. It 
was copied from the palisade of the post at Hangrum, even down to a fault which 
had been criticized by the Commandant there. It ran all the way round the village 
except where the ground is precipitous, and to make it Pulomi worked like slaves 
and destroyed a great deal of their valuabie firewood reserve to provide the thousands 
of tree trunks required. Four thousand men with rifles behind it would have been 
formidable, but a few hundred Nagas inside it could neither have thrown a spear 
over it nor wielded a dao. It had not been quite completed when she was captured. 
Her orders on what was to be done when an attacking force come were remarkable. 
She would strike the Sahibs dead with magic and her supporters were then to use 
daos only, for they would be enough. When Captain Macdonald made his attack at 
dawn on information brought to Kohima by a Pulomi gaonbura her “army” melted 
away and there was no magic. Pulomi shouted and brandished daos according to her 
orders, but were careful not to go beyond them. No bow was struck and the village 
was clearly relieved when sepoys ignominiously hauled vut of a house the biting, 
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scratching girl for whom they had uselessly worked so hard and killed so many 
cattle though any mistake on the part of the Commandant would probably have led 
to an attack in desperation by her supporters.”!” Thus on 17 October, 1932 Gaidinliu 
was captured in Puilwa. She was taken to Kohima and to Imphal for a trial in the 
court of the Political Agent. 


Trial and Imprisonment of Gaidinliu 


Gaidinliu was one of the accused in the criminal case No. 10 of 1931 in which she 
was implicated in the murder of 4 Manipuri traders at Kambiron. We have narrated 


that Jadonang was sentenced to death and hanged at Imphal. Gaidinliu was the { 


only absconding accused of this case. In the court of the Political Agent she pleaded 
not guilty. Political Agent Higgins sentenced her to transportation for life in 1933, 
for rebellion, murder and abeatement of murder. Her life imprisonment lasted for 
14 years during which she was put at Gauhati jail, Shillong jail, Aizawl jail and at 
Tura jail. 


As anticipated by J.P. Mills, after the imprisonment of Gaidinliu her followers 
continued the movement. It was both political and religious. Pabram and Leng 
villages in Manipur and Bopungwemi village in Naga Hills became the centres of 
anti British government for around a decade after Gaidinliu. The first retaliation 
against the imprisonment of Gaidinliu came from the villages of Leng and Bopungwemi. 
They killed the wife and children of Kuki chowkidar of Lakema who was suspected 
of being responsible for treachery leading to the arrest of Gaidinliu. Leng and 
Bopungwemi villages sent out men to Naga Hills not to pay tax in May 19338. 


Haideo of Pabram 


Despite Government’s operation the movement continued in one form or other. A 
Liangmei priest was the first prophet to have claimed the possession of power to 
heal the sick and perform ceremonies to communicate with Jadonang and Gaidinliu. 
He was a man of Pabram. It appears that Gaidinliu in jail kept in touch with her 
trusted followers. Haideo, the priest from Pabram claimed that he was blessed by 
God to bring the kingdom. In his village, a number of ceremonies were performed 
with community dancing and singing. He preached the new religion enunciated by 
Gaidinliu in villages of Tamenglong, North Cachar and Naga Hills. The Government 
of Assam tried to suppress him. Haideo fled to Henema in Naga Hiils and was 
arrested in May 1934 accordingly imprisoned. He was regarded as an active and 
devoted supporter of Gaidinliu. 


Ramjo of Bopungwemi 


The Zeme village of Bopungwemi was the strongest base of Gaidinliu’s movement 
in Naga Hills. Ramjo of this village led a raiding party who massacred the Kukis at 
Lakema. Ramjo was the most heroic of all the leaders in the Naga hills. He was also 
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un advisor of Haideo. Ramjo eluded arrest by the Assam Rifles for two years moving 
{rom one village to another keeping the rebellion alive and asking the villages not to 
my taxes. He was arrested in July 1934. Ramjo was suspected to be a prime leader 
of the Lakema massacre. The government failed to prove Ramjo’s crime and he was 
iletained as a state prisoner under Regulation III of 1818. Ramjo died in jail. 


Dikeo of Bopungwemi 

\ikeo was another warrior who was involved in the rebellion of Gaidinliu and 
movement of Ramjo. He was arrested in November, 1934. He escaped from the 
custody of Assam Rifles post at Henema and went on absconding for many years. In 
November 1940, Dikeo was shot dead by the Assam Rifles. Bopungwemi produced 
another two rebels, Gomhai and Areliu. In September, 1935 they were imprisoned. 
he bravery of Areliu reminded one of the leadership of Gaidinliu. Areliu was 
inspired by Gaidinliu whom she addressed as mother and goddess. Gaidinliu followers 
in North Cachar Hills like Masang, Ghumeo and Dikheo escaped. Later on Masang 
was captured and imprisoned for 6 months. Ghumeo was also jailed but Dikheo 
cluded capture. The Zeliangrong Naga troubles continued in one form or other up to 
the beginning of the World War II. 


Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru and Rani Gaidinliu 


Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru, the then President of Indian National Congress 
came to know of rebellion of Jadonang and Gaidinliu during his tour of Assam in the 
winter of 1937 perhaps from the Bengali friends. In Sylhet Pandit Nehru learnt 
about a Naga girl named Gaidinliu being imprisoned for life after revolting against 
the British. In an article in the Hindustan Times entitled, “In the Surma valley, 
daughter of the hills”. Nehru published the exploits and sacrifice of Gaidinliu whom 
he called Rani of the Nagas. Since then the title of ‘Rani’ was appended to Gaidinliu 
(Rani Gaidinliu). Pandit Nehru requested Lady Nancy Astor, the first lady member 
of the British House of Commons to take up the case of Gaidinliu. The matter came 
up for discussion in the Parliament. Lady Astor informed Nehru on 10" May 1939 
that the Secretary of State for India stated that “Movement among the Nagas has 
not yet died down and would break out if she were released and that she is at 
present considered a potent force of danger to the peace of Manipur state and 
province of Assam”. Pandit Nehru further urged Premier Gopinath Bordoloi of 
Assam to intervene in the matter and get Gaidinliu released from jail. Bordoloi was 
helpless as the Naga Hill district was an excluded area which was not a part of 
Assam and Manipur was a princely state. However, on Pandit Nehru’s initiative, 
the Indian National Congress party passed a resolution in the Haripura session 
demanding the release of Rani Gaidinliu. The Nikhil Manipuri Maha Sabha of 
Manipur under the leadership of H. Irabot Singh demanded the release of Rani 
Gaidinliu in 1938 during its Chinga Session. Political Agent of Manipur objected to 
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the permission sought by Associated Press to interview Rani Gaidinliu in jail. 
Nehru was persistent in his efforts to release Rani Gaidinliu. He wrote another 
letter to Lady Astor on 27 May, 1939 “The girl must be an unusually interesting 
person if she is still supposed to be a potent force of danger to the peace of Manipur 
state and province of Assam. I should have thought that the peace of Manipur state 
and province of Assam had a very insecure foundation if it rested on a girl in her 
twenties to be kept in prison indefinitely.”'® 


It is of interest that the President of the Manipur State Durbar and inexperienced 
ICS officer named T.A. Sharpe retorted that Gaidinliu should not be called a Rani. 
He condemned her as a political rebel and described Jawahar Lal Nehru a political 
agitator. Nehru in an editorial in the National Herald dated 10" March 1940 replied 
that the little known state of Manipur was known for Manipuri dances and Rani 
Gaidinliu. Nehru described the statement of Sharpe as offensive.'® Pandit Jawahar 
Lal Nehru got Rani Gaidinliu released from jail when he became the interim Prime 
Minister of India at the time of India’s independence. 


NOTES 


(1) Robert Reid wrote on the phenomenon of Jadonang and Gaidinliu in his history in 
1942. Pandit Jawahar Lal Nehru when he was the President of Indian National 
Congress publicized her case as a freedom struggle of the Nagas against the British. 
He described Gaidinliu as the Rani of the Nagas. Ursula Graham Bower in her Naga 
Path described the romantic adventure of Gaidinliu. Indian sociologists had studied 
the affairs of Jadonang and Gaidinliu. Stephen Fuch, The Rebellious Prophets (1965) 
gave unauthentic account of Jadonang and Gaidinliu. However, Amit Kumar Nag, an 
Indian journalist wrote on Rani Gaidinliu in 1975. The historians of Manipur ignored 
Jadonang and Gaidinliu. However, J. Roy in his History of Manipur devoted a chapter 
on Kabui Rebellion dealing with these two personalities. Pandit Nehru’s respect for 
Rani Gaidinliu and Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s award of Tamrapatra of Freedom 
Fighter to Rani Gaidinliu in 1972 gave importance to the two personalities as freedom 
fighters. A Christian writer named F.S. Downs in his Mighty Works of God described 
the movement as anti-Christian and heathen affair. A perceptive scholar journalist 
like Sanjoy Hazarika in his Stranger in the Mist was influenced by Christian writers 
and he projected the movement as anti-Christian which is not correct. The scholars of 
Manipur rediscovered Jadonang as a freedom fighter. Jadonang a Freedom Fighter of 
Manipur was published in 1970. Asoso Yunuo published Naga Struggle against the 
British under Jadonang and Gaidinliu attracted the public attention. There was 
celebration of the Death Anniversary of Jadonang as a Martyr. A first definitive 
biography known as “Jadonang: A Mystic Naga Rebel” was published by Gangmumei 
Kamei in 1997. Several stray references were made to the role of Rani Gaidinliu in the 
History of India’s struggle for freedom. Dr. K.S. Singh’s Tribal Movement has referred 
to the Zelaingrong movement (1986). S.P. Sen in his Dictionary of National Biography, 
Calcutta, 1971 gives authentic biographical account of both Jadonang and Rani 
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Gaidinliu. N. Joykumar Singh in his Social Movements in Manipur devoted a chapter 
on Zeliangrong Movement. And he described it as a tribal millenarian movement. 
Gangmumei Kamei in his A History of Zelaingrong Nagas From Makhel to Rani 
Gaidinliu (2004), New Delhi deals exhaustively with the activities of Jadonang and 
Gaidinliu and Zeliangromg movement in contemporary times. Some research scholarsof 
Jawahar Lal Nehru University, Delhi University, North Eastern Hill University and 
Manipur University had made a serious analysis of the Zeliangrong Movement. We 
may refer to R. Mahadevan’s Zeliangrong Revolt in the 35th Session of Indian History 
Congress and writings of H.K. Barpujari and N.N. Acharya of Assam. 


For social and religious reforms of Jadonang, please see Gangmumei Kamei’s Jadonang: 
A Mystic Naga Rebel. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Great Women Agitation (1939-40) 


The Great Women Agitation of 1939 popularly known as the Second Nupi Lan was 
in important event of Manipur in the twentieth century. It was widely discussed 
among the political leaders and historians of Manipur. The title of Nupi Lan or the 
Women’s war created a misleading notion among the feminist writers and supporters 
that the Second Nupi Lan was a women’s movement; a glorification of the role of 
women in the social, economic and political life of colonial Manipur. But it was 
neither for the promotion nor for the upliftment of the position of women which was 
the usual objective of the women’s movement in modern times. Definitely this 
agitation was not a gender issue. The sociologist’s view was that of a movement of 
women for the economic liberation of Manipur from the colonial and feudal exploitation. 
The protest was made by the market women against the export of rice by the 
mercantile community who were in collaboration with British colonialism and the 
feudalism of the Maharaja of Manipur and his State Durbar. It started as the 
expression of women’s role to face a national or community crisis due to shortage of 
food grain but it turned into a loud protest against the deeper malice of colonial and 
feudal policy and practice introduced by the British and their appointed Maharaja. 
To a historian’s analysis, the women agitation was directed against the colonial and 
feudal policies of colonial Manipur represented by the British Political Agent and 
the Maharaja who was assisted by the Manipur State Durbar, presided over by a 
British officer. The Political Agent was Christopher Gimson, a 53 year old member 
of the Indian Civil Service with a long experience in Manipur, the Maharaja was Sir 
Churachand Singh, a strong supporter of British colonialism and a promoter of 
modernizing process in Manipur and the President of the Manipur State Durbar 
was a 26 year old T.A. Sharpe of the Indian Civil Service. Against them were posed 
the famous market women of Manipur led by a 42 year old Hijam Irabot Singh, the 
President of the Nikhil Manipur Mahasabha, and the great liberal reformer of 
Manipur. The women agitation was both anti colonial and anti feudal expression of 
the people of Manipur. It was not a mere protest against the export of rice but it was 
a confrontation between the forces of colonialism and feudalism against democracy 
and freedom of people of Manipur. The educated elite of Manipur supported the 
masses of the princely state including women folk of the state. 
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The historiography of the women agitation of 1939 was well documented by the 
actors of the movement; the British rulers, the Political Agent, President of the 
Manipur State Durbar, the Maharaja of Manipur himself and the Nikhil] Manipuri 
Mahasabha and the Manipur Praja Sanmeloni. The colonial administrator’s view 
was reflected in the huge correspondence between the Political Agent and Governor 
of Assam, including the administrative reports of Manipur state published by the 
British authorities. The Manipuri nationalist views were expressed by the Mahasabha 
and Praja sanmeloni and many writers of the post colonial period who wrote on the 
activities of Hijam Irabot Singh and Women’s agitation. The British administrators 
regarded this agitation as inspired by Indian National Congress and some of the 
leaders were inspired by Congress party leaders like Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Assam’s Congress leader Gopinath Bordoloi who encouraged the leaders of the 
Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha to fight the British on Congress line. Political Agent 
Christopher Gimson repeatedly emphasized the Congress slogans used by the leaders 
of the Nupi La. and Mahasabha particularly ‘Vande Mataram’, ‘Bharat Mata ki Jai’ 
and later on ‘Long Live Irabot’. At the same time the leaders put on the popular 
Gandhi caps and khadi clothes. The Congress inspiration was popularized by the 
Congress leaders and in the post colonial period, by some pro India historians. This 
perception would make the Nupi Lan a part of India’s freedom struggle. This was 
not accepted by those who were not supporters of the Congress theory. However, in 
a larger perspective the Nupi Lan of Manipur may be regarded as a part of India’s 
freedom struggle as anti British and anti Maharaja were made by the agitators. 
Their demand was limited to democratic constitutional reform which was demanded 
by the politically conscious elite of Manipur.' 


The Nupi Lan was a reaction to the “Politics of Rice” as pointed out by Sanamani 
Yambem.’ The “Politics of Rice” was a part of the British economic policy which led 
to the transformation of traditional economy of the state in to the colonial econemy 
which was vigorously pursued by the British rulers. The British economic policy was 
based on a free trade policy which provided economic benefit to the rulers and their 
supporters. Under the free trade policy, British controlled the trade and industry of 
Manipur. In the beginning of the colonial rule under the new policy, rice was freely 
exported to Kohima and Sadiya for the consumption of the Gurkha Rifles and Assam 
Military Police posted there. The British imported large quantity of Liverpool salt 
from outside. The Liverpool salt was imported through Burma via Tamu township. 
As a result the indigenous salt of the brine wells were greatly affected as the local 
producers could not compete with the cheaper Liverpool salt. British encouraged 
traders mostly Indian traders settled in Manipur to import other commodities from 
Britain or India. This import trade led to the decline of indigenous small industries. 
The manufacture of iron had fallen off approaching almost extinction. Local industries 
like manufacturing of glass and paper for local market which was introduced by late 
Maharaja Sir Chandrakirti Singh disappeared. The export trade declined except in 
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the case of rice whereas the value of import was increased greatly. This policy led to 
the extinction of traditional industries except weaving and some handicrafts. Foreign 
capital mostly of Indian traders flowed into Manipur. Manipur had become a market 
of the foreign manufactured goods. The export of rice was monopolized by the 
colonial authorities and the Indian mercantile community. Therefore, the colonial 
policy led to the disruption of the low level self sufficient economy of the village 
community in Manipur.* 


Sanamani Yambem gave a comprehensive account of the rice trade. The opening 
of Manipur to outside trade as pointed out earlier had disruptive economic implication. 
The valley of Manipur which was a rice growing area with the main product of rice 
was greatly affected. In early 20 century the volume of export of rice greatly 
increased. At the time of scarcity there was no way of importing food grains. 
Therefore, the regulation of rice export was resorted to by the Political Agent who 
sympathized with the common people. Major Maxwell observed, “I still think that 
when thousands of people are on the verge of starvation and there is no means of 
importing food to the valley, the export of rice however small should be prohibited. 
Let me express the hope that the occasion may not arise to fight out this disputed 
point.”* So the Nupi Lan was the culmination of Major Maxwell’s fear. The rice 
export trade began to assume in large proportion. Before the introduction of the 
motor vehicles, rice was carried in bullock carts and carts drawn by men. With the 
introduction of motor vehicles, rice export trade was captured by the migrant 
Marwari traders. When the rice trade was under the control of the local traders, 
there was no resentment. But when the Marwaris and their motor vehicles overtook 
the trade the whole character of the trade was changed. In 1925, the export of rice 
through the Marwari controlled motor vehicle was permitted for six months relaxing 
the earlier ban on the export of rice imposed on it in 1921. Sanamani Yambem and 
N. Lokendra Singh pointed out that the question of rice export from Manipur to 
British India was closely linked with the Marwari capital in Manipur. They gradually 
captured the cotton and handloom trade. However, they excelled in the export of rice 
to the growing vehicular traffic. They made collusion with Maharaja Sir Churachand 
Singh and the Manipur State Durbar which gave some Marwaris the monopoly of 
the cart tax. The cart tax was a levy on the rice exported. It came under the Marwari 
monopoly. The rice export was under two categories of taxes known as the Cart tax 
and Lal Pass. The payment of Cart tax allowed free movement of rice when the 
exporters paid the tax. The Lal Pass was a contract between the Manipur state and 
Government of Assam; under the contract rice was exported to Kohima civil station 
and the Assam Rifles posted at Kohima, Sadiya and other parts of Assam. Under 
these two systems there were two monopolies: the Cart tax was a Marwari monopoly 
whereas the Lal Pass was a state monopoly.’ 


The rice trade was linked up with the production of rice. The area under rice 
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cultivation did not proportionally increase with the increased export trade. Between 
1921 and 1939 the area under rice cultivation increased merely 18,838 acres while 
the volume of rice export increased by 2, 92,174 maunds. The rice exports reached 
all time recorded 3, 72, 174 maunds in 1938. It was rightly stipulated that any 
failure of harvest in the following year would result in severe shortages of rice. A 
comparative statement of export of rice and area under rice cultivation in Manipur 
1922-23 to 1939 is very educative of the situation which is given in the following 


tables. 


Export of rice and area under rice cultivation in Manipur, 1922-23 to 1939.° 


Year Area under rice | Quantity of rice | Remarks 
cultivation (acres) exported (maunds) 
1922-23 | 1,69,537 80,000 Amount exported from 
31.3.22 to Dec 1922 
1923-24 | 1,72,893 1,81,370 Embargo lifted April 1, 1923 
1924-25 | 1,74.215 | 1,99,710 ne eee Pee oe Pe ee 
1925-26 | 1,75,537 1,55,014 Quantity exported upto Feb | 


1926-27 | 1,77,058 


40,729 


1926, banned subsequently 
Export restricted 
Government Contract areas 


to 


1927-28 | 1,77,670 47,499 Export restricted to Kohima 
Civil Station and Sibsagar 
1928-29 | 1,78,118 1,65,983 | Embargo lifted 
1929-30 | 1,78,473 1,64,510 
1930-31 | 1,78,291 Pi s1 925 
1931-32 | 1,80,116 2,05,287 
1932-33 | 1,79,648 2,77,389 
1933-34 | 1,79,841 223523 
1934-35 | 1,79,346 2,54,619 
1935-36 | Report not available 
1936-37 | 1,83,486 2,40,625 
p 1937-38 | OLIGO aha a. a 
1938-39 | 1,85,213 3,72,174 
1939-40 | 1,85,859 ~ [46359 ~ [Banned on 13.12.1939 


In the harvest season of 1939, the shortage in the rice production which was 
anticipated in the previous year occured. The excessive rains during July-August of 
that year did a great damage to the standing crops. Further heavy rains in September- 
October greatly affected the harvesting of early paddy. To this damage was added in 
mid November by the heavy hail storm which destroyed most of the standing crops. 
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To this misery was added the export of large quantity of rice in the previous year 
resulted in severe shortages. 


Pre-emptied Action by the Durbar 

The Manipur State Durbar anticipated the bad harvest in the winter of 1939. 
Accordingly they passed a resolution on 13'* September, 1939 demanding that the 
export of rice be stopped. The Durbar realized the urgency of the situation. However, 
the resolution had to be concurred by the Maharaja. The Maharaja gave a conditional 
concurrence. He agreed with the resolution of the ban on the rice export but he 
reiterated that the ban on export would not apply to the Government contract with 
the Assam Rifles in Kohima and Sadiya. Political Agent Gimson also requested that 
the export of rice to Kohima Civil Station might not be banned. It is of interest that 
such a resolution for export of rice was vehemently opposed by Maharajkumar Priya 
Brata Singh, the Police member of the Durbar and the second son of the Maharaja 
gave a dissent note on the resolution.” The Durbar in a resolution of 23"! September, 
1939 agreed to the request of the Political Agent but it pointed out in another 
resolution that it reserved the right to export any time. The Durbar expressed its 
apprehension about a possible famine in Manipur in the light of bad harvest. The 
Durbar also refused to grant permission for the export of chira and usna thinking 
that it would lead to export of rice. Chira means flattened rice and usna means 
boiled paddy. Maharaja did not concur with the ban on chira and usna. Further, the 
Durbar refused the request of the Maharaja for allowing the export of rice to Dacca 
Battalion. Individual application for export of rice was rejected by them. The Durbar 
was considering the idea of making the rice trade as a state monopoly. However, it 
was strange that after the 40 days of the ban on rice export the Durbar had a 
meeting on November 9, 1939. It made a dramatic reversal of its rice export policy. 
The export of rice was resumed as per order of the Maharaja on November 24, 1939. 
The Maharaja objected to the anticipated scheme of state monopoly of rice trade; 
therefore he pressurized on the Durbar to remove the ban on the rice export. 
Maharaja was pressurized by the Marwari monopolists and other merchants to lift 
the ban. Sanamani Yambem observed, “The reopening of the rice export was directly 
responsible for the outbreak of Nupi Lan on December 12, 1939.”° At the same time 
the pressure of the Maharaja on the Manipur State Durbar was “responsible for the 
outbreak of the great upheaval.”® 


However, with the benefit of hind sight it has been observed by historians that 
the causes of the Nupi Lan lay deeper than the shortage of rice created by the poor 
harvest. R.K. Jhalajit Singh observes, “In addition to the obvious economic cause, 
there were social, political and religious causes. People used to be excommunicated 
(mangba) without any ground or on the flimsiest ground. It was no easy matter for 
an excommunicated person or a member of his family to get even the elementary 
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rights of cremation, prayer in congregation or sradh. Excommunication was always 
temporary; the excommunicated could always get back their former position if they 
could spend a big amount in ‘purification’ (sengba). Discontentment of the people 
was very deep, though not loud. The growth of political consciousness was another 
cause. There were other subsidiary causes. Land records were in a deplorable state. 
People began to lose confidence in the administration of justice in the lower courts. 
Even in the Revisional Court of the Maharajah, cases were kept pending for years.”"° 
This statement requires a deeper historical analysis with rich historical data. It 
may be pointed out that the Second Nupi Lan was one of the series of protest 
movements against the colonial rule as analysed in the previous chapters. We have 
discussed the First Nupi Lan against the reimposition of the Lallup system, movement 
for abolition of Pothang system in the valley of Manipur and the Kuki Rebellion and 
the Naga Raj movement in the hills. The growth of political consciousness was 
perhaps the most important historical process which affected the life and destiny of 
the people. N. Lokendra Singh prefers to describe this process as the growth of 
middle class consciousness reflected in occasional popular movements. Jt is necessary 
to analyse the emerging social, religious and political consciousness during the 
period 1930-1940. 1934 was the era of climax of Maharaja Churachand Singh’s rule. 
He enjoyed the great appreciation of the British as marked by the visit of Viceroy 
Lord Irwin in 1931, who openly praised the achievement of Maharaja Churachand 
Singh. He was awarded the coveted K.C.S.I (Knight Commander of the Star of 
India). He was popular with the people; he had initiated the modernizing process in 
Manipur society in the field of education, culture, sports and literature. He tried to 
assume the leadership of the Meitei nationality. He was also the leader of the Hindu 
society. He tried to create a place for the Hindu Meiteis and Hindu Manipur in the 
Hindu world of India. He was greatly influenced by the emerging middle class of 
Manipur. He tried to absorb the young educated intelligentsia in the bureaucratic 
set up including the Manipur State Durbar. He was aware of the rising Indian 
nationalism and the Manipuri nationality question. He was influenced to take the 
leadership of the Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha established under his presidentship 
in 1934. He was also chief of the orthodox Hindu Brahminical religion known as the 
Brahma Sabha consisting of very learned Brahmin scholar. He was riding two 
tigers; one liberal elites group and the orthodox and conservative Brahmin elements. 
He was drawn towards the religious orthodoxy of the Brahma Sabha who tried to 
impose very obnoxious religious levies on the poor Hindu Meitei commoners. The 
Maharaja had probably limited financial income given by the State Durbar supervised 
by the British political Agent. He was given limited civil list income. Therefore he 
had to combine the orthodox Brahma Sabha and ever obliging Manipur State 
Durbar whose members were his hand picked favourites. The oppressive religious 
levies in forms of several taxes which were imposed by the Manipur State Durbar 
were intolerable for the common people. There were also protest movement against 
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the imposition of water tax and cycle tax on the common people. The agitation 
launched by Laikhuram Khogendrajit Singh in 1935 against the water tax and 
others was of great significance. 


The Nikhil Hindu Manipuri Mahasabha had four annual sessions; the first was 
at Imphal (1934); then second was at Silchar (1935); the third was at Mandalay 
(1936) and the fourth was at Chinga, a downtown locality at Imphal in 1938. Hijam 
Irabot Singh who was a Judge emerged as the leader of the Mahasabha. In 1938 he 
converted the Mahasabha in to a political movement which demanded among many 
things a representative assembly for Manipur. Irabot’s movement had prepared the 
ground for the expression of the discontentment among the people. The charismatic 
personality of Hijam Irabot Singh made him a mass leader with popularity with all 
sections of the society; urban, rural and women folk. The Mahasabha’s political 
demands exposed the inefficiency, corruption and orthodoxy of the Maharaja and 
Manipur State Durbar. The Marwari monopolists greatly influenced the Maharaja. 
The British authorities were fully aware of the weakness of the Maharaja and the 
Manipur State Durbar but they did not initiate any reform measures for the 
improvement of the administration of Manipur. Thus the bad harvest in the winter 
of 1939 exposed the collusion of the Maharaja and the British authorities with the 
Marwari capitalists. Naturally the women folk of Manipur represented by the 
market women raised the voice of protest against the Marwaris through the Maharaja 
and the State Durbar. The British political agency and the Manipur State Durbar 
were equally inefficient and corrupt. The protest of the women folk was suppressed 
but their movement was converted for political reforms by Hijam Irabot and his 
followers." 


The Outbreak of the Nupi Lan (12 December, 1939) 


The Nupi Lan chronologically broke out on 12° December, 1939 and lasted upto 
25" March, 1941. The price of rice was rising; Rs. 2 per maund or Re. 1 per sangbai 
of paddy. There was also shortage of rice in the market due to large scale purchase 
by the Marwari traders. They also milled the rice and exported to outside Manipur 
stations. The market women and the women pounders of paddy were deprived of 
their job. On 8 Decmber, 1939 one Aribam Chaobiton Devi from Tera Keithel, a 
suburb of Imphal organized a small group of five women to stop the bullock carts 
which carried the paddy for the Marwari traders. They requested the cart owners to 
sell their paddy at the market because there was no rice available there. This 
request was refused by the cart owners who had already received advance of money 
from the Marwari traders. They decided to ask the Government of Manipur to stop 
the rice mills. Accordingly they called a meeting on 12" December. At that time two 
leaders of Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha named L. Kanhai Singh and L. Babu Singh 
met the market women. They went to the houses of the Marwari traders to check the 
selling of rice by the local farmers. The fear of shortage of rice was really genuine. 
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There was good response from the market women. Nearly a thousand women 
gathered at the Khwairamband bazaar at the morning of 12" December 1939. The 
market women decided to submit a petition to the Manipur State Durbar. The 
prominent leaders of the group were Chaobiton of Tera Keithel, Tombimacha Devi 
of Brahmapur, Mongjamleima of Nagamapal, Tongbram Sabi of Ningthem Pukhri 
and Ibemhal Devi of Wangkhei.'* When the petition was submitted by the women 
leaders by coincidence the Durbar was in the meeting to discuss another petition 
submitted by certain villages who demanded immediate stoppage of the export of 
rice. The Durbar also discussed the petition of the market women. The Manipur 
State Durbar consisted of the following members. 


1. T.A. Sharpe, ICS, President 


2. Rajkumar Bhaskar Singh, eldest son of Raja Dumbra Singh, the elder 
brother of Maharaja 


L. Iboongohal Singh, 


3 
4. Sougaijam Somarendra Singh 
5. Sanjenbam Nodia Singh 

6 


Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh. 


There was a serious discussion of the issue among the members of the Durbar. 
Some members were of the opinion that the increase in the price of rice indicated a 
shortage of rice in Manipur and expressed a fear that unless the export was banned 
there was an apprehension of a possible famine in Manipur. However the President, 
T.A. Sharpe and other members were against this opinion. They opined that the 
present increase in the price of rice was not due to the shortage of rice. They thought 
that the harvest was good and there must have been available enough quantity of 
rice. They decided in favour of immediate enquiry and accordingly asked the Land 
Settlement Officer and Land Reform Officer to report on the quantity of the harvest 
of the year. T.A. Sharpe also enquired in to the amount of stock available in the 
market and amount of rice export daily. The women folk who were waiting the 
Durbar’s decision became impatient and began to shout slogans against the export 
of rice “stop the export of rice immediately, stop the running of the mills” etc. Their 
demand was the ban on the export of rice. They surrounded T.A. Sharpe and asked 
him to issue an order stopping the working of the rice mills and rice exports. The 
surrounding of the President which was almost equivalent of present day term of 
gherao created commotion in the office of the Durbar. Some members namely, L. 
Iboongohal Singh and S. Nodia Singh stayed back in the office. The Maharaja Sir 
Churachand Singh was out of station as he was in Nabadwip in Bengal in connection 
with the asthi ceremony of the expiry of his mother. Sharpe replied that in the 
absence of the Maharaja and without his sanction he could not comply with the 
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demand of the women folk. When the commotion in the office was in progress, the 
number of women crowd increased to 4000. Sharpe who was a young and inexperienced 
ICS officer volunteered to send a telegraph to the Maharaja for his approval of the 
sanction against export of rice. He tried to proceed to the telegraph office in his car. 
Women folk insisted that approval of the Maharaja was not essential and they 
became excited. He was asked to walk on foot to the telegraph office by the women 
folk. Sharpe sent the telegram to the Maharaja in Nabadwip. Unluckily for the 
President of the State Durbar Christopher Gimson, the Political Agent was also out 
of station. It was his 53" birthday and he went out for a birthday outing to Sugnu in 
south west Manipur. Sharpe sent one police officer along with some policemen in a 
lorry truck to Sugnu to inform Gimson and urged him to return to Imphal as the 
situation became grave. Sharpe tried to convince the women folk that reply from the 
Maharaja could not be received within few hours. The women folk did not hear what 
Sharpe told them and they confined Sharpe in the Telegraph office. Many commentators 
including Governor of Assam referred to the inexperience of Sharpe. He was 26 year 
old young men and a very junior member of the ICS. Before he came to Manipur he 
had faced a labour unrest in Digboi. He was sent to Imphal to hold a very responsible 
post of the President of Manipur State Durbar due to the non availability of ICS 
officer for the post. Maharajkumar P.B. Singh, the first Chief Minister of democratic 
Manipur who was then police member of the Manipur State Durbar observed in his 
reminiscences, “I feel that some words for the youthful officer, Mr. T. Sharpe, ICS, 
my colleague had better be mentioned. He was fresh from England. He mixed freely 
with the Manipuris. I have seen him smoking and freely joking with our youths. 
During the Nupi Lan (Women’s uprising in 1939), I, on most occasion met him to 
post him with the latest news. He had to spend some eleven hours in the telegraph 
office being gheraoed by the women after we parted from the steps of the Durbar 
Hall. He was going to his bungalow on foot with the women and I, driving my car to 
attend to an L.P. examination. I held the portfolio of Education besides Police and 
PWD. One evening, I informed him that I was going to follow the women agitators to 
the rice mills situated at Mantri Pukhri. They (women) had gone to the P.A. and 
wanted the removal of the electric installation to stop the Marwari mills. We then 
had in all about 25 policemen for the whole of Manipur and I could help by my going 
with an officer and two or three policemen. When Teddy (Sharpe) heard of this event 
even after his 11 hour gherao, he joined me with his peon. It was dark when we set 
off for Mantri Pukhri. We found ourselves in the midst of the crowd, he thoroughly 
enjoying. (During the Second World War) when I heard of his torture and death at 
the hand of the Japanese, I felt that I had lost a dear friend and a colleague.” True, 
T.A. Sharpe was a Cambridge graduate and a brilliant officer. But he was inexperienced 
and new to tackle the legendry anger of Manipuri women folk. He became of the 
President of the Manipur State Durbar on 1** August, 1939 replacing the popular 
President A.R.H. Macdonald. Maharajkumar P.B. Singh who was a police member 
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of the Durbar took an active role to deal with the law and order situation that 


emerged out of the Nupi Lan. He told the author that he was hurt when somebody. 


wrote that the members of the State Durbar fled the Durbar Hall by backyard. In 
his reminiscence quoted above, he parted with T.A. Sharpe at the steps of the 
Durbar Hall when Sharpe went with the women folk to the Telegraph office. 


The first drama of the Nupi Lan started at the Telegraph office. Major Commins, 
the civil surgeon of the State rushed to the Telegraph office while hearing of the 
confinement of Sharpe there. He was followed by Major Bulfield, the Commandant 
of the 4 Assam Rifles. However, three of them were confined by the women folk. 
Inspector of Manipur State Police Khomdram Dhanachandra Singh and Devidhar 
Baruah of Town Police also arrived at the Telegraph office. The number of women 
folk who surrounded T.A. Sharpe and other officers gradually increased to 4000. 
The leaders of the women folk who negotiated with Sharpe were Chaobiton Devi, 
Ibemhal Devi and Wahengbam Tongou Devi. The verandah of the Telegraph office 
was filled up with the women folk. The lawn of the office was filled up by the women 
folk. Sharpe in the afternoon desired to go to his bungalow for lunch which was 
objected to by the women leaders who had been fasting since morning of that day. 
When the officers were confined in the Telegraph office, Captain Stone and Lieutenant 
Williams of the 4° Assam Rifles were greatly concerned for the safety of the officers 
to rush to their rescue. The men folk and some children who were on the roadside 
shouted slogans of ‘Vande Mataram and Manipur Mata ki Jai’. Some of them pelted 
stones which broke the windows of the Telegraph office building. And at about 2.30 
p.m. a platoon of the 4° Assam Rifles came to the Telegraph office. The arrival of the 
Assam Rifles caused the crowd to erupt. The soldiers were Kukis and Nepalis. It is 
said “the sight of the hill men and foreigners with fixed bayonet and pushing the 
Meitei women aside to make a path for the British officers to escape incensed the 
bystanders. There was a violent reaction. Many of the women resisted stoutly and a 
number were severely handled. Now the men and children who had been observers 
in the fringes of the crowd, joined the fray. The soldiers were pelted with stones. ..Several 
women were injured by the soldiers, some seriously, and others were pitched into 
the cold waters of nearby pond. It was not until nearly midnight that the British 
officers left and the compound was clear.” In this clash about 30 women were 
injured and out of them 10 were admitted to the hospital. There were no injuries of 
serious nature and the authority also denied that the women were wounded by 
bayonets. However, later studies showed that 16 women folk were injured by 
bayonet charge and 3 women leaders were wounded by police lathi charge. Another 
18 women were also injured.'!® The wounded ladies who were lying in the compound 
of the Telegraph office were treated by Civil Surgeon Major Cummins himself and 
some by standing leaders namely, P. Tomal Singh, Keisham Kunjabihari Singh, 
Aribam Kunjabihari Sharma, Laishram Kanhai and Laishram Kulabidhu Singh 
looked after the wounded ladies. They were also arrested by the police. At that time, 
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Jubraj Bodhachandra Singh, the eldest son of the Maharaja came to the scene and 
intervened for release of the arrested persons. The Police member Maharajkumar 
Priya Brata Singh also came to the scene. The relatives of the wounded ladies were 
sent to the hospital. Men folk crowded both in the compound of the Civil Hospital 
and Telegraph office late in the night." 


Political Agent Gimson rushed back to Imphal and arrived at 3 a.m. after 
midnight. He was accompanied by one Assistant Police Inspector Laishram Manaobi 
Singh who later on became a Minister in post colonial Manipur. The officer who 
went to Sugnu along with Manaobi Singh to inform the Political Agent was an 
Assamese officer named Devidhar Baruah.’ The clash between the women folk and 
Assam Rifles in the fateful day of 12 December, 1939 was known as the Nupi Lan 
(Women’s War) in the history of Manipur. 


The next day, the 13 December, 1939 occurred three important developments. 
In the morning was held a meeting of public leaders under the initiative of Moirangthem 
Chandra Singh, a scholar historian of Manipur at a place called Pureiromba 
Khongnangkhong in front of the royal palace. There were 24 leaders. They decided 
to submit a representation to the Political Agent. They condemned the Assam Rifle 
charge of bayonets on the unarmed women on the previous day and supported the 
women’s demand. During the absence of the Maharaja, who was in Nabadwip the 
Political Agent might stop the working of the rice mills so that rice would be 
available in the market. It was the first instance of support by leading citizens of the 
state to the demands of the women. The second development was that the Maharaja 
sent a telegram to stop the rice export except the supplies to Kohima and to the 
Assam Rifles in Kohima and Sadiya. Accordingly Political Agent, Christopher Gimson 
issued the following orders “Under the order of His Highness the Maharaja and the 
Durbar, the export of rice from Manipur is stopped until further orders, except 
supplies to Kohima and the Battalions of Assam Rifles”. The telegram of the 
Maharaja and the consequent order of the Political Agent did not meet the demand 
of the market women. The supply of rice under the Lal Pass system continued. It did 
not mention anything about the working of the rice mill. However, Gimson’s interim 
order was positive. The third development was a public protest meeting at 3 p.m. at 
Police Lane. It was a well attended meeting consisting of nearly 7,000 women folk 
and 500 men. The meeting was organized by some leaders of Nikhil Manipur 
Mahasabha namely, Laishram Kanhai Singh and Laishram Kulabidhu Singh with 
the help of youth volunteers of Sega Lambi Imphal. Groups of women from different 
sectors of Imphal attended the public meeting, Sagolband, Uripok, Khurai, Wangkhei, 
Nongmeibung, Brahmapur Nahabam Leikai, Yaiskul, Singjamei and Heirangoithong 
Khagempalli. Before the start of the meeting a delegation of women leaders like 
Chaobiton, Tongou, Khongnang, Mukhi and Ibemcha accompanied by Rajkumar 
Lukhoisana and Rajkumar Haimomsana met the Political Agent, Gimson and reiterated 
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the women’s demand. Political Agent told them of his receipt of the telegram of the 
Maharaja and representation of the leaders. He also told them of his interim 
suspension of rice export except to the civil station of Kohima and Assam Rifles. The 
women leaders were not satisfied with the action of the Political Agent. The public 
meeting was presided over by a leader of the Mahasabha named Potsangbam Tomal 
Singh. The meeting passed a number of resolutions. The first one was expression of 
displeasure of the people at the long absence of the Maharaja who was at Nabadwip. 
They decided to destroy and close the rice mills. The second one was to prevent the 
motor trucks carrying rice to Dimapur. For this the women volunteers would block 
the vehicles at Chingmeirong. Third one was the prevention of the sale of paddy by 
bullock carts to the Marwari traders. Fourth was a resolution on hartal of the 
Khwairamband bazaar according to which the market women would not attend the 
market. A section of the women went to Chingmeirong and was encamped there to 
prevent the movement of vehicle to Dimapur. A group of women volunteers went to 
Keishamthong to prevent the working of the rice mills. They took undertakings from 
the rice mill owners to stop milling. A bigger group of women volunteers destroyed 
the rice mill of one Marwari merchant named Ganeshlal Premsukh Rai at the 
Maxwell bazaar. The women folk dispersed in the night around 8 p.m. This meeting 
heralded a sort of disobedience movement. The state government also sent in some 
policemen to disperse the crowd but there was no casualty in the meeting. From the 
other side there were also complaints against the destruction of rice mills submitted 
to the Political Agent who advised them to stop working till the arrival of the 
Maharaja. The rice mill owners lodged a complaint against some women leaders for 
the damage of rice mills and subsequently the police arrested the following leaders 
on 18 January, 1240. 


Wahengbam Ongbi Tongkhonbi Devi (Tongou Devi)of Wahengbam Leikai 
2. Nongthombem Ongbi Khongnang Devi of Sagolband 
3. Oinam Ning.” Xshetrimayum Ongbi Mukhi Devi of Wangkhei Angom Leikai 
4. Moirangthem Ningol Amubi Devi 
5 


Sinam Ongbi Ibemcha Devi. 


Of the above the Manipur State Durbar imprisoned Tongkhonbi Devi, Khongnang 
Devi, Mukhi Devi and Amubi Devi for 9 months each. Ibemcha Devi was released. 


On 14" December Political Agent met the women leaders at the Residency and 
informed them of the advice given by him to the mill owners to stop working and the 
mill owners also agreed t» his advice. Then the women leaders proposed that the 
Political Agent and t 1¢ wos en leaders should inspect the rice mill. They found that 
the mill owners hac stoppe.. the working of the mills in the Imphal area. But there 
were also rice mills at Mantripukhri, 4 miles from the Imphal town and Sekmai at 
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a distance of 10 miles. The women leaders proposed to visit the rice mills at 
Mantripukhri. Political Agent Gimson accompanied by Chief Engineer, Jeffery 
proceeded to Mantri Pukhri and removed the electric connection to the rice mills 
there. Women folk also joined them. Maharajkumar P.B. Singh, the police member 
of the Durbar and T.A. Sharpe the President of the Durbar also joined the Political 
Agent and the women leaders at Mantripukhri in stopping of the working of the rice 
mills. There was another public meeting in the Police Lane. The meeting was 
presided over by Laishram Kanhai Singh. The gathering consisted of nearly 8,000 
women folk. They passed a resolution that the cinema and theatre houses should be 
closed. The Khwairamband market was completely stopped. There were some sale 
and purchase at the compound of Cheirap court and Police Lane. The boycott of the 
Khwairamband bazaar continued for 8 to 9 months. There was another public 
meeting held at Police Lane on 15" December. This meeting was attended by women 
folk from the rural areas like Yairipok, Lamlai, Sagolmang Pukhao, Nambol and 
Ningthoukhong. There were also women folk from Heirok and Wangjing. They 
reported the action of the forest toll office which was ransacked by them. 


Arrival of Maharaja Churachand Singh 


Maharaja Sir Churachand Singh returned to Imphal from Nabadwip in the 
evening of 16" December. On 17 December the leaders of the agitation submitted a 
representation to the Maharaja and protested at the atrocities of the Assam Rifles 
on the women folk. They demanded that the Maharaja should take action against 
them at the same time they pressurized on the Maharaja to solve the agitation. The 
Maharaja assured to take appropriate measures to control the working of the rice 
mills and export of rice. He showed outwardly sympathy to the women agitation but 
inwardly advised the women leaders to stop the agitation. He threatened them and 
detained them. He also tried to create dissensions among them. Unfortunately there 
was difference of opinion among the leaders of the Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha on 
this issue. Moreover, President Hijam Irabot Singh was not in Manipur as he had 
gone to Cachar spreading the message of Mahasabha. The leaders of the Mahasabha 
who were in Manipur while sympathizing of the women agitation, did not go beyond 
giving of relief to the wounded. The moderate leaders were Lalita Madhop Sharma, 
Bunkabehari Sharma and Khwairakpam Magha Singh. Another group led by 
Laikhuram Khagendrajit Singh, Karam Bidhur Singh and Takhelmayum Amuleishang 
wanted to help the agitation in open. Irabot also returned to Imphal on 16" December, 
1939. With his arrival the character of the women agitation underwent a great 
change. 


The state authority looked at the Nupi Lan as a law and order problem. The 
colonial authorities and members of the Durbar including the Maharaja were supportive 
of the Marwari trading communities. The state Durbar decided to make appointment 
of 25 constables on contract basis for the state police and 15 dolai pabas (traditional 
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police men of pre modern Manipur).'* The newly appointed police men were kept at 
the disposal of the police member of the Durbar in dealing with the agitation. 
Political Agent, Christopher Gimson had a low opinion of the state police. However, 
he was instructed by the Secretariat of the Governor of Assam on this issue and 
discouraged him in using the services of the Assam Rifles. Throughout December 
the situation was tense. The women folk continued to agitate while State government 
was not united in dealing with the situation. The women of Wangjing joined the 
agitation and 18 of them were arrested. The hartal of the market continued. The 
government could not persuade the leaders of the movement to withdraw. The 
situation flared up again on 28 December. On this day, some farmers brought rice 
and paddy in the bullock carts for the Marwari mill owners. The women folk stopped 
them on the way and threw out the grains in the gutter of the market. The two 
carters made a complaint against these women leaders to the Political Agent. 
Accordingly summons was issued to them. The women agitators were unwilling to 
hand over their leaders to the police. On 29" December, the women went to the 
Maharaja to lodge a complaint against the police action. While they were coming 
back from the palace, they went to the thana and protested to the police against 
their summon. They exploded their pent up frustration and anger which led to a 
verbal quarrel with the police. In this fracas the Inspector of Police, Kh. Dhanachandra 
Singh rebuked the women and kicked on the tace of a leader named Sabi Devi. It is 
said he also knocked down a Brahmin lady. The women retaliated by besieging the 
police station for several hours to get hold of the police Inspector. Luckily the Police 
Inspector managed to escape from the police station and took shelter at the palace. 
He was incidentally a son-in-law of the Maharaja. Maharajkumar Priya Brata, the 
Police Member of the Durbar rushed to the police station and tried to calm down the 
commotion. The Government took this incident very seriously and an enquiry was 
conducted. Apart from Kh. Dhanachandra Singh the women leaders gave the names 
of 5 policemen as eyewitnesses of the incident. They were Naran Babu, Tomchou 
Babu, Jugin Babu, Chongtham Pishak Babu and Sapam Babu Yaima.’ Kh. 
Dhanachandra Singh was not given heavy punishment. He was transferred out of 
Imphal. 


Hijam Irabot Singh tried to activate Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha and involved 
the crganization into this agitation of the women. The Mahasabha was unfortunately 
as stated above was a divided house. The moderate section tried to get the sympathy 
of the Congress leaders of Assam. Lalita Madhop Sharma, leader of the moderate 
group went to Assam and influenced Assam’s former Prime Minister Gopinath 
Bordoloi to give his support to the women agitation. Gopinath Bordoloi wrote 
articles in favour of the cause of the women in the Assam Tribune. Perhaps Lalita 
Madhop and others were trying to give a Congress character to the activities of the 
Mahasabha vis-a-vis a women agitation. It is clearly mentioned in the Administrative 
Report of 1939-40, “The Mahasabha took it over and fomented the agitation in 
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Congress line”. The agitation gained momentum with the involvement of rural 
areas. Christopher Gimson wrote, “Large meetings were held almost afternoons and 
evenings in the state police bazaar...some were attended only by men and some only 
by women and some by both. Violent speeches were made with the demands for the 
dismissal of Durbar members and the Inspector of Police. Women began to voice 
against all sorts of inefficient and corrupt administrators. They were also unhappy 
with the Maharaja because of his obvious intrigues with the Kayas. His consistent 
policy of ignoring their demands.”” The attempt of the colonial authority to give 
Congress bias to the agitation was not proper but with the involvement of Hijam 
[rabot Singh in the agitation transformed the agitation for prevention of rice export 
to a movement for political and administrative reforms. On the 7 January, 1940 it 
was proposed to hold a big public meeting at the Police Lane. The working committee 
of the Nikhil Mahasabha was held in the morning of 7° January. Thanil Singh, the 
General Secretary of the Mahasabha convened the emergency meeting which was 
held at the residence of Khwairakpam Magha Singh at Khwai Nagamapal. Out of 
the 11 members of the working committee 10 members attended the meeting. The 
working committee was to decide the stand of the Mahasabha towards the Assam 
Rifles assault on the women agitators who demanded ban on export of rice. Hijam 
Irabot Singh, President of the Mahasabha proposed a resolution to support the 
agitation. He was supported by Laikhuram Khagendrajit Singh, Karam Bidhur 
Singh and Takhelmayum Amuselung Singh. It was opposed by Khwairakpam Magha 
Singh who did not want to go beyond extending sympathy and relief to the wounded 
women folk as a result of the agitation. Maga Singh was supported by Lalitamadhop 
Sharma and Bankabihari Sharma. At the absence of a consensus the proposal was 
open for a decision by voting. President Irabot Singh’s proposal was supported by 
Laikhuram Khagendrajit Singh, Karam Bidhur Singh and Takhelmayum Amuselung 
Singh — 4 votes whereas 5 members opposed the draft resolution, L. Lalita Madhop 
Sharma, G. Bankabihari Sharma, Khwairakpam Maga Singh, Elangbam Tompok 
Singh and Keisham Kunjabihari Singh. The proposal was defeated. Nongmaithem 
Thanil Singh, the General Secretary abstained from voting. It was put on record in 
the proceedings of the Mahasabha. The waiting crowd was disappointed at the 
negative outcome of the working committee meeting. On the same day Hijam Irabot 
Singh and his supporters who formed a minority of the working committee proceeded 
to Janmasthan, Imphal and held a meeting at the residence of Irabot Singh and 
decided to form a new political party and start an agitation of the masses. This 
decision was welcomed by leaders like Potsangbam Tomal Singh, Laishram Kanhai 
Singh, Longjam Bijoy Singh, Laishram Kulabidhu Singh who were prominent workers 
of the Mahasabha. 


A Public Meeting at Police Bazaar Line and the Formation of Praja Sanmeloni 
A big public meeting as announced earlier was held at 2 p.m. of 7" January at 
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the ground of the Police Lane. It was presided over by Laikhuram Khagendrajit 
Singh. Elangbam Tompok Singh who opposed the resolution of the working committee 
of the Mahasabha attended the meeting. Some members of the Mahasabha also 
joined the meeting. This public meeting was a turning point of the Nupi Lan. A large 
number of women folk attended this meeting. The meeting discussed the whole 
issue of Nupi Lan and resolved that a mass movement should be launched. Accordingly 
an organization known as Praja Sanmeloni was formed. Hijam Irabot Singh gave a 
significant speech which turned the course of the agitation towards a civil disobedience 
movement. A portion of his speech which was objected to by the Government of 
being seditious is being reproduced below. 


He said, “Remember the Telegraph office incident. We begged for rice and in 
return received bayonet wounds and wounds from gun butts. For one handful of rice 
we paid two handfuls of blood. Had we not paid blood, we should not have in closing 
the export of rice. The export of rice has been stopped and the mills closed at the cost 
of the blood of a Brahmini. Women folk had shed their blood for the sake of food and 
men folk should no longer remain silent through fear of arrest and going to jail.”” 
This speech was received with thunderous applause by the crowd in the meeting. He 
proposed a non cooperation or civil disobedience movement consisting of non payments 
of land revenues, forest and fishery tolls, ferry tolls, non payment of obnoxious 
religious levies and feudal dues. He also demanded several political reforms like 
democratization of the Constitution of the Manipur State Durbar and formation of a 
Legislative Council for Manipur. The people agreed to the proposals of Irabot Singh. 
The demands were already raised during the 4'* Session of Mahasabha of 1938. A 
working committee of 26 members was constituted for the Praja Sanmeloni. This 
was the beginning of the politicization of the Nupi Lan. The State Government also 
started repressive measures against the movement. On 9" January, 1940 Hijam 
Irabot Singh was arrested for his allegedly seditious speech of the Police Bazaar 
Line Public meeting and put in the jail. Other members of the Praja Sanmeloni 
started the non cooperation movement. The Government imposed 144 Cr.P.C. at the 
Police Bazaar Line ground and prohibited any meeting or assembly. On 11" January, 
1940 a meeting was held at Lamphelpat under the chairmanship of Thokchom 
Angou Singh. They decided to organize a procession from Lamphelpat towards the 
palace via Uripok, Nambul Mapal, Keishamthong, Police Lane and then across 
Wangkhei, Minuthong and back to Lamphelpat. The procession shouted anti Maharaja 
Slogan. The police arrested 14 leaders of the Sanmeloni. After sometime Elangbam 
Tompok Singh, General Secretary of the Sanmeloni was arrested. 


The arrest of Hijam Irabot Singh created a lot of anger and resentment among 
the people. A number of protest meetings were held and the civil disobedience 
movement was spread all over the valley of Manipur. On 13" January the Manipur 
State Durbar issued an order prohibiting any public meeting or gathering in Imphal 
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bazaar area. The women folk defied the order of the Durbar and they assembled at 
the Police Lane area; this was the beginning of a form of civil disobedience movement. 
The police dispersed the crowd. The women folk replied by an indefinite boycott of 
(he Khwairamband bazaar on 13 January. Despite the protest of the market 
women, the Maharaja and the Marwari traders were still defiant. The agitationists 
condemned the repressive policy of the Government and attitude of the leader of the 
Marwari community, Kisturi Chand Saraogi who boasted that he would buy up all 
the rayats in Manipur and feed them on Chengup (broken rice mixed wit’: paddy 
husks) instead of rice. The agitators rushed to catch hold of Kisturi Chand failing 
which they went to the Political Agent to produce Kisturi Chand. The Political 
Agent intervened in the matter and Kisturi Chand issued an apology. 


In the afternoon of the following day, 14'* January there was witnessed a violent 
struggle of the movement. Unlike earlier days, men rather than women started 
taking more active role. The people gathered at the Police Lane ground. It is 
reported that about 8,000 persons gathered at the Police bazaar with flags and 
slogans. Police personnel tried to disperse the gathering. The crowd shouted slogans 
like ‘Vande Mataram and Long live Irabot Singh’. They observed 5 minutes silence 
as a sign of protest. The leaders gave lectures. The police tried to disperse the 
meeting by arresting some of the leaders. This police action provoked the crowd 
standing in the rear and threw stones, wooden sandals and brick bats injuring a 
number of people. The crowd became more aggressive and attacked the police with 
long fire woods (sinkhai pak) stacked in the bazaar for sale. This was popularly 
known as Utup Lan (assault with fire woods). The rioting broke out between the 
crowd and policemen. There were injuries in both sides. Maharajkumar Priya Brata 
Singh, the police member of the Durbar tried to control the rioting by firing his 
pistols in the air. The crowd rushed to the police. The bugler sounded alarm which 
led to the arrival of Maharaja Churachand Singh along with the detachment of 4'* 
Assam Rifles. With the arrival of the Assam rifles the crowd dispersed by 8 p.m. 
This rioting resulted into the injuries caused to 8 police men of State Military 
Police, 35 men of Sadar Thana (Agency Police) and 5 employees of the Jail Department. 
The incident of 14" January created a lot of tension and anxiety both among the 
common people and state authorities. On 15 January, the members of the Manipur 
State Durbar met the Political Agent, Gimson and suggested to post a platoon of 
Assam Rifles to guard the royal palace. They apprehended the possibility of men 
folk using violent means like spears, bows, arrows and catapults to attack the 
palace. A crowd estimated at 6,000 men and 500 women gathered in the evening at 
Police bazaar. They dispersed after sometime. The agitation suffered at the absence 
of a capable leader and they appeared to have retreated a little. On 24' January, 
the Durbar passed a resolution sanctioning the appointment of 61 temporary constables 
for 15 days which was extended for another 15 days by a meeting of 7 February, 
1940. The agitators started speaking openly against the Durbar members and the 
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Maharaja. The Maharaja was unpopular with the people for his association with the 
outcasting scandals, intrigues with the Marwaris and failures to keep his promises. 
The members of the State Durbar were close relatives of the Maharaja; they were 
arrogant and absolutely out of touch with the people. 


Meanwhile the trial of Irabot Singh in the court of the Manipur State Durbar 
continued for three months. Irabot was interrogated on January17", 23", February 
6 and March 5“ at the Imphal Police Station. He was produced in the court of the 
Durbar on March 12, 13, 14, 17 and 21. The judgement of the case was announced on 
21** March, 1940. He was sentenced to 3 years simple imprisonment. He was 
imprisoned at Imphal jail and was transferred to Sylhet jail in Assam. 


Despite the agitation against the rice export some Marwari traders secretly 
continued to export rice. The women who were keeping close vigil on the rice traders 
complained to the Maharaja on 16 January and requested him to put a ban on the 
export. The women seized two carters in the bazaar on the same day. They released 
them with great warning. Political Agent Gimson was aware of the secret export of 
1752 maunds of rice by two traders, Govindalal Chunilal and Khetraj Surajmal. The 
Maharaja by this time started feeling the pulse of the discontented masses and 
approached the Political Agent to request the Governor of Assam for a complete ban 
on the rice export. There was a strong pressure from the traders on the Political 
Agent. And he maintained that paddy if not rice should be allowed to export. After 
strong insistence from the Maharaja, the Political Agent agreed to put a ban on the 
rice export on 17" January, 1940. Meanwhile there was a general weakening of the 
movement. In the second half of January, there was weakening of the defiance of the 
authorities. With this gradual withdrawal of the women leaders, the Praja Sanmeloni 
took up more prominent role in the struggle. Political Agent did not understand the 
distinction between Mahasabha and Praja Sanmeloni and he described the Mahasabha 
being in control of the agitation. The Praja Sanmeloni had double membership with 
the Mahasabha. In the last week of January, 1940, the Praja Sanmeloni organized 
processions around the palace shouting slogans like Vande Mataram, Irabot ki Jai, 
etc. Elangbam Tompok Singh, the General Secretary of the Praja Sanmeloni and 
others submitted a petition to the Maharaja requesting the release of Irabot Singh. 
They also expressed solidarity with the issues raised by the women’s movement. 
The Maharaja alleged that the slogans used by the Sanmeloni were objectionable. A 
second procession was organized on 28" January at the same place shouting anti 
Maharaja slogans. The Maharaja also reacted by the arrest of the prominent leaders 
like Tompok Singh, Amuselung Singh, Bidhur Singh and Angou Singh. They were 
released on the next day after detention at Sadar Thana. Other leaders of the 
Mahasabha also submitted memorandum to the Governor of Assam demanding 
immediate enquiry in to the incidence of 12, 14 and 28 December 1939. The politics 
of processions and petition however could not revive the earlier momentum of the 
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movement. The new leaders of the Praja Sanmeloni and Mahasabha were not sure 
of the future course of the action. Manipur State Durbar tried to reconcile with the 
masses. In the resolution of 31° January, 1930, the Durbar agreed to remove the 
restrictions on a low caste Meitei Hindu known as Yaithibi entering State Courts. 
The Maharaja objected that it would hurt the religious feelings of the Vaishnav 
Hindus so it was kept in abeyance. Further the Durbar resolved to abolish Wakhei 
sel (judgement fee) in its meeting held on 7” February, 1940. 


The agitation took a more peaceful turn in February, 1940. 158 persons led Ly W. 
Ibohal Singh of Lamlai area submitted a petition to the Maharaja demanding 
punishment against the police personels responsible for bayonet charge on the 
market women and the replacement of the ineffective members of the Durbar. They 
also demanded the prosecution of Inspector of Police, Kh. Dhanachandra Singh. The 
petition further appealed to the Maharaja to abolish all oppressive taxes particularly 
Yarek Santri (Vigil duty). Khaidem Ratho Singh of Bishnupur wrote to the President 
of the Durbar complaining against the authority of Bishenpur Panchayat and the 
civil police. In March with the approach of Holi (Yaoshang) festival there was less 
tension at Imphal. The Government tried to contain the movement by the arrest of 
dangerous women leaders as the boycott of the market was continued by them by 
unscrupulous means. The absence of capable leaders demoralized the women agitators. 
But in April, the agitation was further aggravated when Dulop Singh a close 
confidant of the Maharaja used force to scare away the women vendors. The agitators 
filed a suit in the Court against Dulop Singh for assaulting two women. On 29 
April, a crowd of women gathered near the Sadar Panchayat Court to press for 
punishment for Dulop Singh. Maharaja Churachand Singh sent a contingent of 30 
sepoys of the State Military Police to control the crowd. A few shots were fired by 
police to control the crowd. Political Agent, Gimson intervened in favour of the 
women and situation was brought under control. Next day, 30% April women folk 
came to the Sadar Panchayat to pressurize on its authorities to punish Dulop Singh. 
Sadar Panchayat Court ordered that Dulop Singh be put in the Hajat (police 
custody). However, many members of the court pleaded in favour of Dulop Singh. 
Ultimately he was given shelter in the palace for sometime to avoid haunting of the 
agitated women. 


From June to September, the situation became normal. It was a monsoon season. 
The price of rice felled marginally. Except the boycott of the market there was no 
much activities. The monsoon hampered the regular gathering of the women. By 
August, there was not much enthusiasm for the boycott. The local authorities took 
advantage of the situation and tried to wreck the movement. The Nikhil Manipuri 
Mahasabha held its 5“ session at Thoubal on 25 August, 1940 under the Presidentship 
of Lalita Madhop Sharma. The conference demanded the establishment of a Legislative 
Assembly for Manipur and the release of prisoners in connection with the on going 
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agitation of women. But there was not much political action. The leaders of the 
agitation were looking for honourable settlement of the agitation. Seven leaders of 
the movement submitted a 6 point petition to the Political Agent elaborating their 
grievances and fulfillment of the same as a basis for the settlement. The seven 
leaders were Kumari of Sagolband, Maipakpi of Thangmeiband, Rajani of Sagolband, 
Sanatombi of Brahmapur, Nganbi of Sega Lambi, Ibemhal of Janmasthan and 
Ibemhan of Nongmeibung. The petition included 6 points namely 1) Unfitness of the 
present Durbar members, 2) unfitness of the Police, 3) illegal action of Inspector of 
Police, Kh. Dhanachandra Singh, 4) illegal conviction of 4 women beyond constitution, 
5) unexpected assault to the innocent public on 14" January, 1940 and 6) illegal 
assault by Dulop Singh, Amin. The petition mentioned that “As soon as these points 
are redressed, (they) shall make no delay in attending ...the bazaar as usual”. The 
women leaders were coming towards a compromise. The grievances of the leaders 
were redressed by the Political Agent. However, the boycott came to an end gradually 
and the raarket women completely occupied the Khwairamband bazaar by March 
1941. 


Political and Administrative Fall Out of the Movement 


The second women agitation had a great impact on the authorities of the Manipur 
state, the Maharaja and the Manipur State Durbar. The women’s war caused the 
break down of the administration and the inadequacy of the state police. The 
agitation exposed the lack of confidence of the people on the Maharaja and his 
Durbar. The question of administrative reforms was discussed among the Maharaja, 
Manipur State Durbar, the Political Agent and the Governor of Assam. As early as 
224 April, 1940, Maharaja Sir Churachand Singh asked the Manipur State Durbar 
to devise means to check the unrest. President of the Manipur State Durbar, T.A. 
Sharpe gave a number of proposals for reforms including reduction of the expenditure 
on the civil list of the Maharaja, reduction in the staff of the court and the number 
of judges in Cheirap and Sadar Panchayats and strength of Manipur State Police. 
Maharaja also encouraged the Durbar members to give individual suggestions. 
Accordingly they put up a number of suggestions like the appointment of a permanent 
Manipuri President and others. However, the Manipur State Durbar as a body gave 
the following suggestions. 


1. Establishment of a Legislative Assembly 

2. Appointment of a permanent President of the Durbar 
3. Establishment of a Chief Court 
4 


Replacement of the Cheirap and Sadar Panchayat courts by Manipuri 
magistrate and 


5. Administration of the hill areas should be under the Maharaja through the 
Durbar. 
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The President of the Manipur State Durbar dissented and stated that a member 
of the Indian Police Service should be appointed as Superintendent of Police for 
Manipur. His opinion was that, “the demand for reforms which has started as a 
public agitation for a Legislative Assembly was transformed into an insistence by 
the Government that the administration, and particularly the police should be more 
efficient”. The Maharaja and the State Durbar requested the Political Agent to give 
his comment on the proposals. He commented that first, frequent changes of President 
were not desirable. Second, the real need of the time was less for constitutional than 
for administrative reform, third, Manipur was not yet ripe for democracy. 


The Maharaja was now asked to give his opinion on the reforms and how to 
finance them. His proposals were 


1. Establishment of a Legislative Assembly consisting of a Prime Minister and 
27 other members, 16 to be elected and 9 to be nominated 


2. The Prime Minister should be an I.C.S. officer and should also be the 
President and should be responsible to His Highness for finance, revenue 
and general supervision 


3. The Maharaja should have special responsibility for peace, tranquility and 
good government. 


4. In case of administrative break down the Maharaja should assume all 
powers and issue ordinances 


State Military Police should be in the hands of the Maharaja 


The Prime Minister should submit the budget, the Maharaja was to pass the 
budget and send it to the Governor or to return to Assembly for discussion 


7. Achief court should be established.” 


These proposals of the Maharaja exposed feudal autocracy of the state and these 
proposals were submitted to the Governor of Assam for consideration over the 
question of reforms. The Governor of Assam laid down the following reforms in a 
letter to the Maharaja dated 25" March, 1941. 


1. The creation of a chief court which should be the only appellate court 
2. Preparation for resurvey and settlement of the Valley 

3. Appointment of Superintendent of Police from Assam 
4 


Construction and manning of the new Police Station and the replacement of 
the State Military Police by an armed branch of the civil police 


or 


Eventual reduction of the civil list to 10% of the state revenue 


Immediate economy by reduction of the Civil List by Rs. 60,000/- a year. 
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In accordance with the orders of the Viceroy, the Maharaja was informed to give 
his comments on the initiation of specific reforms. The Maharaja in turn called upon 
the Manipur State Durbar for advice. The Durbar gave some suggestions. The 
Maharaja gave his comments in January 1941. He objected to the reduction of state 
expenditure on Civil List. However, the Governor regretted that he could not reconsider 
his order on the reduction of the Civil List. 


It is found that the women’s agitation resulted in the establishment of the Chief 
Court. This meant according to R.K. Jhalajit Singh, the separation of the judiciary 
from the executive. Earlier the Durbar was the highest legislature, executive and 
judiciary next to the Maharaja, all rolled into one.” Reduction of the Civil List to 
10% of the state’s revenue would make funds available for development activities of 
the state. Setting up of the appointment’s board and holding of examination for 
recruitment to clerical post was a good outcome. Establishment of Police stations in 
different part of the state and disbanding of old State Military Police was directed 
towards the continuation of British paramount power by suppression of political 
movements. This agitation also led to the disappearance of Mangba-Sengba scandal 
and other obnoxious religious and feudal levies. In conclusion we may agree with 
the comment of N. Joy Kumar Singh, “We can now rightly conclude that the 
outbreak of women agitation or Nupi Lan was a great land mark in the colonial 
history of Manipur. Although the movement was launched only by the women folk of 
the country, it brought a drastic positive impact in every aspect of the life of the 
people particularly in the administrative system of the state... The unique nature of 
the movement was that though it was started spontaneously against the rice export 
policy of the government and monopolistic character of the outside traders later on 
the character of the movement was changed and it became a strong movement for 
the constitutional and administrative reforms in the state.””4 


With the outbreak of World War II all these proposals for reforms were put on 
hold and the attention was directed towards the war efforts. Maharaja Churachand 
Singh, who spent his last days in Nabadwip were a greatly disturbed ruler. He had 
his differences with his sons on the issue of succession to the throne and his 
equation with the British had become strained. He died an unhappy man on 6% 
November, 1941. Of course he completed 50 years of his rule in Manipur under the 
paramountcy of the British King Emperor of India. 
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sabha was established in the 18 century during the reign of Maharaja Bhagyachandra 
Singh. The Sabha consisted of Brahmins who were known as Ratnas. There were 
references to Navaratnas (nine jewels or scholars) during the reign of subsequent 
kings. The department of Pandit Loishang (indigenous Meitei scholars) and the 
Brahma sabha were dual religious authorities. Gradually the Brahma sabha asserted 
its influence and dominance on Hindu religious matters. And the king accepted their 
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practices and levies were firstly Inthokpa (prohibition on inter-caste marriage); the 
practice of Mangba Sengba (purity-pollution) if the members of the royalty or Brahma 
sabha used to declare a person polluted if in an opinion of the Brahma sabha he 
transgressed the Hindu custom. Under this Mangba Sengba practice there was ban on 
cremation ceremonies, prayer and shradh. Such excommunication could be atoned if 
fees were paid. If the order was passed by the Maharaja the atonement fee was Rs. 
500; if it was by the eldest brother of the Maharaja, the fee was Rs. 200; if it was by 
the Brahma sabha the fee was Rs. 80; and if it was by the individual ratnas the fee was 
Rs. 50. The people suffered greatly under the order of Mangba Sengba issues. Over 
and above this, the Hindu subjects of the state were to pay what was known as 
Chandon senkhai (sandal mark subscription). When a Hindu performed the Upanaya 
ceremony, he was to put on the Chandan mark on his forehead. For this the Brahma 
Sabha imposed the Chandon subscription. The amount was collected by a ratna of the 
Brahma Sabha. Every Hindu person who was baptized in to Vaishnavism was to pay 
an amount of 5 annas. It caused great suffering to the Hindu families. Another 
religious levy known as Panch napet payable on the occasion of ear piercing ceremony. 
The levy per family was payment of a Laitang (one fourth of a sangbai) of paddy or 4 
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over and above the revenue on land and homestead. There was great discontentment 
over these obnoxious levies and taxes. 
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APPENDIX 


LIST OF WOUNDED WOMEN IN THE BAYONET CHARGE AND LATHI 
CHARGE AT THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN 12T™ DECEMBER, 1939 


Wounded in Police Lathi Charge 
1. Oinam Ningol Konsam Ongbi Ibemhal Devi, Wangkhei Leikai 
2. Tongbram Ningol Sabi Devi, Wangkhei Ningthem Pukhri Mapal 
3. Ningthoujam Ningol Sapam Ongbi Kaboklei Devi, Wangkhei Khunou 


Wounded in the Bayonet Charge 
1. Khumukcham Ongbi Yaimabi Devi, Nongmeibung 


2. Bachaspatimayum Ningol Dhyandasmayum Ongbi Lakhi Devi, Khagempalli 
Pankha 


3. Nongthombam Ningol Nangbam Ongbi Angangjaobi Devi, Wangkhei Khunou 
4. Khundrakpam Ongbi Chaobi Devi, Kwakeithel Moirang Purel Leikai 
5. Lairikyengbam Ongbi Chaobi Devi, Lairikyengbam Leikai 
6. Khaidem Ongbi Tolhaibi Devi, Nongmeibung, Nanbam Chuthek 
7. Sougrakpam Ongbi Thambal Devi, Tera Keithel 
8. Gurumayum Pishak Devi, Khongman Manzil 
9. Ningthoujam Ningol Seram Ongbi Pishak Devi, Chekon 
10. Sanglakpam Ningol Amubi Devi, Liwa Pukhri Mapal 
11. Kshetrimayum Anou Devi, Singjamei Kshetri Leikai 
: 12. Leihaothabam Ibempishak Devi, Nongmeibung 
| 13. Naorem Ongbi Thotnu Devi, Heirangoithong Maibam Leikai 
| 14. Angom Ongbi Tekpimacha Devi, Khurai Thangjam Leikai 
| 15. Mutum Ongbi Tombi Devi, Khurai Ahongei 
16. Yengkhom Ongbi Chandramukhi Devi, Heirangoithong 


Those Who Were Treated in a Civil Hospital for Three Days 
Sirom Tombi Devi, Ningom Thongjao 

Thokchom Ongbi Amubi Devi, Khwai Paonam Leikai 
Nongmaithem Ongbi Thambal Devi, Singjamei Kshetri Leikai 
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Phurailatpam Ibeyaima Devi, Heirangoithong, Maibam Leikai 


COD IA MA 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
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Thongam Ongbi Thabal Devi, Keishampat Thiyam Leikai 

Salam Ongbi Nupimacha Devi, Khurai Ahongei 

Konsam Ongbi Kombi Devi, Khwai Lamabam Leikai 

Saraisam Ongbi Ibemni Devi, Kwakeithel 

Haobam Jati Devi, Moirangkhom 

Phurailatpam Ongbi Ibeyaima Devi, Khurai Ahongei 

Salam Ongbi Binodini Devi, Khurai Ahongei 

Amom Ningol Thangjam Ongbi Angangjaobi Devi, Porompat Kshetri Leikai 
Thangjam Ongbi Ibemhal Devi, Wangkhei Thangjam Leikai 

Angom Nongol Thongbam Ongbi Amubi Devi, Uripok Bhagyabati Leikai 
Angom Ningol Thoudam Ongbi Shija Devi, Khurai Thangjam Leikai 
Soibam Ongbi Mera Devi, Khurai Soibam Leikai 

Ningthoujam Ningol Pasam Onghi Kaboklei Devi, Wangkhei Khunou 


Hazarimayum Ningol Samurailatpam Ongbi Chaonuhal Devi, Khwai 
Brahmapur 


Names of women leaders who were imprisoned for 9 months for their participation 
in the destruction of rice mill on 13 December 1939 vide Durbar Criminal Case No. 
2 of 1939 dated 5/2/1941 
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Wahengbam Ongbi Tongkhombi Devi (Tongou) 
Nongthombam Ongbi Khongnang Devi 

Oinam Ningol Kshetrimayum Ongbi Mukhi Devi 
Moirangthem Ningol Amubi Devi 

Ayekpam Ongbi Rajani Devi 

Rajkumari Sanatombi Devi 

Laishom Ningol Leibaklei Devi 

Wangkhem Ongbi Kumari Devi 


Sarungbam Ningol] Leimaton Devi. 


[Source: Laikhuram Ibobi Singh, Manipur Praja Sanmeloni Amasung Ani Suba Nupi Lan, 1987, 
Imphal. L. Ibobi Singh was himself a participant of the Second Women’s Agitation.] 
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CHAPTER SIx 


Hijam lIrabot Singh (1896-1951) 


Making of a Liberal Reformer 


Hijam Irabot Singh was the most popular leader of Manipur in the first half of 
20 century. His life and times coincided with the colonial and feudal rule under the 
British and their appointed Maharaja. His social and political activities spread over 
more than three decades of colonial and post colonial period of Manipur history. 
Hijam Irabot Singh was a highly studied historical personality in Manipur. It is 
proposed to study the career of Irabot Singh in three phases of his life; making of a 
liberal reformer, a reformer to a revolutionary and a reluctant revolutionary in a 
revolution. 


Born of poor parents, married in to the royal family and becoming a Judge. 
Irabot Singh started his career as a social reformer; he built up a democratic 
political movement in Manipur. He was born on 30% September, 1896. His father 
was Hijam Ibungohal Singh and his mother was Thambalngoubi. The family lived in 
Hijam Leikai of Yaiskul. However, after the conquest of Manipur by the British, the 
inhabitants of Hijam Leikai were evacuated as this Leikai was included in the 
British Reserve Area in the city of Imphal. His parents were shifted to the house of 
his uncle named Hijam Loknath Singh at Pishumthong in south Imphal and Irabot 
was born at the new locality. Irabot’s father died very early in Burma. His widowed 
mother had to bring up her son with great difficulty. Irabot’s father had a sister 
named Ibeton. She was married to the Sougaijam family of Moirangkhom Sougaijam 
Leikai. After the death of his father, Irabot and his mother stayed in the house of his 
aunt Ibeton. Her husband’s name was Sougaijam Ibochouba Singh. Sougaijam 
family was a well known family of Manipr well connected with the royalty and 
British colonial authorities. Father of Sougaijam Ibochouba was General Sougaijam 
Balaram Singh who was a well known military officer and minister in the court of 
Late Maharaja Sir Chandrakirti Singh. Sougaijam Ibochouba was for sometime a 
member of the Manipur State Durbar during the rule of Raja Churachand Singh. 


With the help of his aunt, Irabot was educated at the Johnstone Middle English 
School upto Class VII. In 1909 when he was reading in Class V, an incident 
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happened in the school when a teacher beat up a student. Irabot organized a protest 
against this incident. It created a sensation at Imphal. In 1913 he was sent to Dacca 
for attending at the Pugoj High School where he read upto Class IX. It is said that in 
the family of Sougaijam, Irabot and his mother were not well treated. Sougaijam 
Ibochouba Singh had a son named Sougaijam Somorendra who was sent to Dacca 
for attending a school. Irabot was sent to be a companion of his cousin Somorendra 
Singh while attending school at Dacca. Irabot Singh was in late teens. He had some 
personal differences with Somorendra. They became rivals in political activities in 
later years. Sougaijam Somorendra was the first graduate of Manipur. Irabot left 
the Pugoj High School after attending upto Class IX in 1914. He left Dacca for 
Tripura state in 1915 where he spent few months. When he returned to Manipur, he 
did not stay at the house of the Sougaijam family. He was accommodated in the 
house of Maibam Samden Singh of Wangkhei who was sympathetic towards Irabot. 
Samden Singh was then a member of the State Durbar. In his early youth, he was 
involved in many social activities. He was a sportsman, an artist and a singer. 
During his student days in Johnstone School, he was associated with the foundation 
of student organizations like Baal Sangha, scout and Chhatra Sanmeloni. He came 
into contact with Rajkumar BirChandrajit Sana, son of late Tikendrajit Bir Singh. 
He was associated in the establishment of Imphal Town Club in June 1922 and 
establishment of Mother Club at Moirangkhom. Irabot also displayed his literary 
ingenuity by editing a hand written journal in Manipuri known as Meitei Chanu. In 
1922 he was the editor of the hand written journal and Rajkumar BirChandrajit 
Sana was the publisher. Irabot wrote several poems in Manipuri. His book named 
‘Seidam Seireng’, a collection of Manipuri poems was prescribed as a text for Class 
V by the Government of Manipur later on. 


According to his biographer, Karam Manimoham Singh, Irabot Singh in his 
youth was distracted by the feudal administrative system of Manipur and the rising 
nationalist movement in India.’ Irabot Singh did not like the working of the Pothang 
system in Manipur. Therefore he supported the abolition of Pothang and other 
related compulsory labour. He did not like the feudal and religious levies imposed 
by Raja Churachand Singh through the Manipur State Durbar. Karam Manimohan 
Singh writes, “Raja Churachand Singh had imposed other forms of taxes in the 
name of religious duties on the unwilling subjects of Manipur. This autocratic 
imposition was severely criticized but the poor people had no guts to fight against 
the foundation of the royalty which was strongly backed up by the British 
paramountcy.” This social and religious injustice imposed by the feudal ruler on the 
people inspired Irabot Singh to turn in to a social reformer. The Manipur State 
Durbar passed a number of resolutions on 28" January, 1914 vide No.1 of Manipur 
State Durbar. These resolutions imposed the following taxes and other duties as 
recorded by Karam Manimohan Singh which are of historical value. 
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1. Kangthouri: Instead of collecting Kangthouri, a subscription of half an anna 
per house was collected from all Meiteis (except Phamnaibas, sons and 
grandsons of certain high Phamnaibas, husbands and sons of Leimasijas, 
Ningthousageis, Sijabams, Duhans, Brahmans, Rajkumars and Lois). Nagas 
and Mohammedans, not being Meiteis, were not liable to pay this subscription. 
[for pulling of the car of the Ratha Jatral] 


2. Kangchingba (Rath Jatra): All Meiteis were liable to attend for Kangchingba 


Lai Haraoba (Rejoicing of deities): When a Lai Haraoba was performed the 
Sagei (lineage) or Khul (village) on behalf of whose Lai (deity) should remunerate é 
the Maibasang, and the Pena-Khongbasang. The rate should be Rs. 6 for 
each of the above colleges if the ceremony were to last for several days, ‘ 
otherwise only Rs. 4. If in any year a Khul or a Sagei were unable to perform 
the full ceremony, it would merely make presents to its deity (Lai), and pay 
to each of the above mentioned Sangs Rs 2 to Rs 4 according to circumstances. 


4. Chabok Wangol: On the occasion of the birth of a child to His Highness the 
Raja by any Rani a subscription of one pice (3 pies) per house was collected 
from all Meiteis with the exceptions mentioned in No. 1. 


5. Mera Haojongba (festival of hill tribes): Those Naga villages, which had, in 
previous times, been accustomed to appear for Mera haojongba, had to 
continue to do so, and they were to bring the usual trifling offerings in kind 
and they in turn were rewarded by the State. 


6. Pakhangba Sang-saba (construction of temple of Pakhangba): When 
Pakhangba’s house needed repairing or reconstructing a subscription of one 
anna per house was collected from the N ingthouja Salai. 


7. Ram Mela and Sibaratri: The collection of any fees for Ram Mela (exhibition 
in honour of Shri Ramchandra) and Sibaratri (worship of Lord Shiva) was 
prohibited and the necessary expenses were borne by the State. 


8. Phamban Tongba (coronation ceremony): On the occasion of Phamban Tongba 
the Khutnaibas and all Yumnaks had to do the necessary work assigned to 
their respective trades, the material being provided by the State. 


9. Pacha and Napet: A yearly contribution of 4 Utongs of dhan was collected 
from every house in the Manipur Valley outside Imphal. The dhan thus 
collected was divided between the Napets and the Pachas. 


10. Hiyang (royal boat race): When Hiyang took place a subscription of one pie 
was collected from every Meitei house in Imphal (excepting those mentioned 
in No.1) for the construction of Higasangs for His Highness the Raja and the 
Rani. The Phamnaibas had to build their own pavilions. 
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11. Cheiraoba (New Year Day): Every year the Cheithaba (the scapegoat on 
behalf of the Raja and the state) selected on the last day of Chaitra was 
granted a pari of rent-free land for his life-time. 


12. Chandan Senkhai (sandal subscription): The Chandan Senkhai was not to be 
levied without the order of the Darbar which fixed the rate from time to time. 
Every Meitei had to contribute the Chandan Senkhai. 


13. Thangapat Sengba (cleaning of the moat of the palace): Thangapat Sengba 
which was performed earlier was abolished and the necessary expenses were 
borne by the State. 


14. Mandop Mats (Mats for mandap): The compulsory provision of mats for the 
building of Mandops on any occasion of urgency was abolished and the 
necessary expenses were borne by the State. 


15. Kwakjatra (the ceremony of shooting of effigy of Ravana during the last days 
of Durga Puja): The duties incumbent on the Keirois on the occasion of the 
Kwakjatra was to be carried out in future at the State expense.* 


When Irabot grew up, he was in the fore front to challenge the obscurantist and 
orthodox feudal and religious levies. By his action he became a liberal social reformer. 
While he was in Dacca attending school the World War I broke out and he came into 
contact with the rising national movement of India. Dacca was made the capital of 
the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam which was created as a result of the 
partition of Bengal by Lord Curzon. There was a protest movement against the 
partition of Bengal and the Swadeshi movement was going on in full swing. The 
swadeshi movement greatly influenced the young mind of Irabot. Of all the Indian 
national leaders, Irabot was greatly influenced by Bal Gangadhar Tilak of Maharashtra. 
Irabot heard the name of Tilak in Dacca for his patriotism and nationalism. One 
biographer observed that Bal Gangadhar Tilak was a political guru of Irabot. He 
was influenced by the political ideology of Bal Gangadhar Tilak. In later years he 
published the biography of Bal Gangadhar Tilak in 1933 in a serialized form in a 
Manipuri journal called Lalit Manjuri Patrika. Irabot admired such terms like 
Swadeshi and Swaraj. He was an admirer of extreme political views of Tilak. After 
his education Irabot heard Mahatma Gandhi addressing large crowds in 1922 
during the days of non cooperation movement in Calcutta. Irabot was drawn towards 
political field. He was becoming a fighter of freedom and nationalism. He was by his 
experiences drawn towards becoming a social reformer. 


When he was 27 years old, he married the daughter of Prince Chandrahas Singh, 
an elder brother of Maharaja Churachand Singh in 1924. The name of the Princess 
was Rajkumari Khomdonsana. Her father Chandrahas Singh was known as Sanakhwa 
Heinoumakhongtaba. Hijam Irabot was appointed a teacher in 1927 at the 
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Moirangkhom Lower Primary School. After serving in this school for three years, 
' Irabot was appointed on 1* April, 1930 a member of the Sadar Panchayat by the 
Maharaja. The Sadar Panchayat was a court of the urban areas of Imphal. A 
member of the Panchayat court was given a salary of Rs. 25/- per month and a land 
grant of 25 paris (hectare) of paddy land. As a son-in-law of the royal family, Irabot 
was given royal privileges. His family was settled at Janmasthan of Moirangkhom. 
He earned a reputation as a member of the Panchayat for his sense of justice. He 
was a socially conscious member of the judiciary. He continued to be associated with 
the literary world. His articles were published in the Manipuri monthly known as 
Yakairol published in October 1930. It was edited by Dr. Ningthoujam Leiren. 
Irabot published his novel ‘Mohini’ in serials in this journal. He was also promoter 
of Manipuri language and literature. He was a secretary of Manipuri Sahitya 
Sanmeloni in 1935. He was a promoter of Sumang Leela (Jatra wali) and theatre. 
He was associated in the establishment of Yaiskul Girls Drama Party in 1928. This 
Yaiskul Girls Drama party was renamed Meitei Dramatic Union. This was further 
renamed as Manipur Dramatic Union (MDU) in 1937. 


In a previous chapter, the powers, functions and composition of the Manipur 
State Durbar were pointed out. The judiciary which consisted of the courts of the 
Political Agent and Superintendent of Manipur, the Cheirap Court, the Sadar 
Panchayat Court, Rural Panchayat Court and Mohammedan Court was unfortunately 
manned by persons connected with the royalty. Therefore, it has been popularly 
presumed that Irabot was made a member of the Sadar Panchayat Court as Mamhak 
Ibungo (Son-in-law of the royalty). But others were appointed due to the royal 
favoritism. The following judges were the prototype of characters who presided over 
the Cheirap and Sadar Panchayat Courts. Most of them were uneducated. The 
following are of interest to students of history. 


1. Sanakhya Mantri (his name was Pushkar), son of Maharaja Nar Singh. He 
was a Raj Guru 


2. Chingakham Nongthomba (his name was Iboongohal), son of Tamphasana 
Devi, and a grandson of Maharaja Madhuchandra Singh 


38. Nongmaithem Pukhramba, he was a Ningthoujamba Naharup Lakpa and an 
Angom Ningthou 


Kontha Sanakhya (his name was Purnendoo), son of Senapati Tikendrajit 
Janmasthan Sanakhya (his name was Birchandra), son of Senapati Tikendrajit 


Thangmeiband Sanakhya (his name was Tikendradhwaja), son of Maharaja 
Ngakra-Chaba, Kulchandradhwaja 


7. Chingakham Mayurdhaja, son of Dolaitongba; he was the husband of Nayan 
Sana, daughter of Raja Dumbra Singh 
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8. Laimayum Thambalmacha; he was a Ningthem Poojari and also known as 
Pariksha 


9. Ngangbam Shyamkishore was brother of Ngangbam Dhana Manjuri, the 
Maharani of Manipur. [He was the Yaiskullakpa] 


10. Hijam Irabot Singh was husband of Khomdon Sana, daughter of Sanakhya 
Heinou Makhong Taba (Rajkumar Chandrahas, elder brother of Maharaj 
Churachand Singh). 


Irabot Singh and Nikhil Manipuri Hindu Mahasabha (1934-1939) 


While Irabot Singh was a member of the Sadar Panchayat Court, he continued to 
have a wide reading in the Indian National Movement. A biographer records that 
“He first made a series of discovery, both political and social in the writings of 
Lokmanya Tilak, Bhagat Singh, Khudiram Basu, Netaji Subash Chandra Bose and 
Mahatma Gandhi etc. Irabot also knew that Manipur like India was under the 
political bondage of British administration, and the national leaders were struggling 
for a complete freedom of their motherland from the British yolk.”> He was towards 
the organization of such a movement in Manipur in due course. 


The year, 1934 marked the climax of the rule of Maharaja Churachand Singh 
who was awarded the coveted K.C.S.I. (Knight Commander of the Star of India) by 
the British Government. He enjoyed the support of the British and on the other 
hand he utilized the institution of Manipur State Durbar and different courts of 
Manipur as his centre of power and influence. He developed a grand vision of the 
promoter of Vaishnavism in Manipur. He was fully aware of Indian and British 
scholars’ refusal to accept the Aryan origin of the Meitei Hindus who have been 
identified with the Tibeto-Burman group of Mongolian race. T.C. Hodson’s famous 
book, The Meitheis (1908) and Sir G.A. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India reports 
were the greatest evidence. Maharaja Churachand Singh who had deep connection 
with the Hindu Princes of India having Rajput origin wanted some scholars of 
Manipur to disprove the non Aryan connection. He found a Manipuri Brahmin 
scholar named Phuralailatpam Atombapu Sharma, a well versed scholar in Sanskrit 
and Vedic studies, a dependable scholar of his heart to disprove this theory. In the 
early part of 20 century, the non Aryan connection was regarded as being backward. 
Once Atombapu Sharma was annoyed by a Bengali scholar named Nagendra Nath 
Vasu who wrote about the Mongolian traits of the Meiteis in the Bengali encyclopedia 
entitled “Viswakosh’ sometime in 1928. He attempted to prove that the Meiteis were 
ancient Aryan people who accepted Vedic religion even before the conversion of 
Manipur to Hinduism in 18" century mostly by the efforts of an Indian Hindu 
missionary named Shantidas Goswami. Maharaja Churachand Singh was impressed 
by Pandit Raj Atombapu Sharma’s wide knowledge and he became an advisor of the 
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Maharaja in relation to Vaishnavism in Manipur. Atombapu Sharma became a 
member of the Brahma Sabha which was a Hindu religious institution of which 
Maharaja Churachand Singh was the chief. We have already referred to the origin 
and working of Brahma Sabha and its rivalry with the Pandit Loishang. The 
Maharaja was also in need of funds from Hindu supjects of the state. The members 
of the Brahma Sabha suggested the imposition of several religious levies connected 
with the issue of Mangba Sengba controversy of the time. These obscurantist levies 
were shared between the members of the Brahma Sabha and the Maharaja. Churachand 
Singh wished to establish his complete dominance and in return he allowed the 
religious exploitation by the Brahma Sabha. The British colonial authority did not 
interfere in this religious exploitation on the pretext of non interference into the 
cultural affairs of Manipur. 


The last decade of the rule of Maharaja Churachand Singh also saw the emergence 
of middle «<‘ass in Manipur. The middle class like elsewhere were a product of 
western education which was promoted by the Maharaja himself. An elite section of 
the people was aware of the nationalist movement in India. They raised the question 
of future of the Meiteis as a nation in the context of colonial rule accompanied by 
feudal system under the Maharaja. First step towards the concretization was the 
proposal for the formation of a social organization named Manipuri Sabha in November 
1933. They formed a ten member reception committee (organizing committee) with 
Irabot Singh as the Chairman to organize the body.® They had their first meeting in 
November 1933. They proposed to hold a meeting of Manipuris settled in Manipur 
and other parts of India and an exhibition at Chinga or Kwakeithel on indigenous 
textile products. The aim of the conciliatory meeting was for the removal of difference 
between the Meiteis and the Bishnupriyas on their racial difference. The Manipuri 
Sabha was renamed as Manipuri Mahasabha in the last week of April 1934. It was 
further changed to All India Hindu Manipuri Mahasabha which was again changed 
to Nikhil Hindu Manipuri Mahasabha. H. Irabot Singh approached the President of 
the Manipur State Durbar, G.P. Stewart to give permission either at Chinga or at 
Kwakeithel where the conference would be held along with a handicraft exhibition. 
After some correspondences and consultations, the State Durbar gave permission to 
hold the meeting at Police Bazaar line. The conference was proposed to be held on 
26" May 1934. Meanwhile, the organizers approached the Maharaja to preside over 
the function. Due to the indisposition of the Maharaja it was postponed to 30% May 
1934. There was some difference of opinion among the organizers to the location of 
the site of the conference.’ Ultimately Maharaja agreed to hold the conference of the 
Mahasabha on 30% May; the exhibition was of course held at Police Bazaar starting 
from 22™ May, 1934. It was inaugurated by Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh. The 
Nikhil Hindu Manipuri Mahasabha had 55 members since its inception. The reception 
committee of the first session consisted of the following members. 
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Irabot Singh President 
Akoijam Amubi Singh Secretary 
Secretary, Manipur Exhibition 


1 
2 
3. Nongmeikapam Gopal Singh 
4. Nongmaithem Thanil Singh Assistant Secretary, Manipur Exhibition 
5 


Mahendra Singh Cashier 


The first session of the Nikhil Hindu Manipuri Mahasabha was held at tiie Ras 
Mandal of the palace at Imphal. It was inaugurated by Maharaja Churachand Singh 
on Friday, 30" May, 1934. The inauguration was conducted in a pompous and royal 
grandeur. A Guard of Honour by the State Military Police was shown to the Maharaja. 
And an eleven gun salute was presented to him. The members of the Brahma Sabha 
blessed the Maharaja. As he was indisposed he left the conference hall and his 
brother-in-law Angom Ningthou Tomchouba Singh acted as the Chairman in charge. 
The conference was conducted by him with cooperation from Lairenmayum Iboongohal 
Singh and Atombapu Sharma. The conference was attended by 311 delegates from 
Manipur, Cachar, Digboi, Tripura, Dacca and Burma. 


Hijam Irabot Singh as a President of the Reception Committee gave a welcome 
address which highlighted the issues before the Meitei nation. Irabot said, “The 
significant points of this assembly are: 


First: An introduction and congregation of all brothers, near and dear ones from 
far corners of the country 


Second: An intellectual and emotional communication among ourselves 


Third: A complete integration bounded by love and affection to bring a collective 
strength of the nation 


Fourth: To bring prosperity and flourishment in the nation. 


Irabot also mentioned the progress of English education in Manipur and Hinduism 
in the state. He also praised the national prosperity of the Meiteis and development 
of Manipuri language and literature particularly ancient Meitei script. He said, 
“But for the bounden kindness of the Maharaja most of the Manipuris would remain 
ignorant and dull. The whole of the people are naturally indebted to His Highness”. 


Regarding religion he said, “Today Manipur has embraced the sacred Hindu 
religion. This is due to a kindness of His Highness the Maharaja. A national religion 
is the only rein to effect integration. To preserve our traditional as well as time- 
bound religion and its sacred ideologies we should seek shelter under the protective 
shadow of the royalty. The divine father has sent our ruler to govern us, and to give 
justice and celebrate religion”. On national prosperity he said, “There has been a 
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certain evidence of national advancement with a bright glow of civilization in 
Manipur. Among the Indian alphabets the ancient Manipuri script has been placed 
in the 20" category. It is a sign of recognition much valuable to the Manipuris. It is 
our sacred property. Although I am no expert in linguistic science, it is evident that 
the script is most appropriate in spelling and pronunciation. I feel most strongly in 
favour of a sincere linguistic knowledge and to preserve the script carefully”. On the 
economic life of the people he declared, “The Manipuris understand that our country 
is looked down by other foreign nations. But in reality it is not so. Economically 
Manipur is a backward country and, although there have been clear examples of an 
advancement in matters of education, religion and other fields, nobody would deny 
that she is economically very backward. It would be the right approach for all of us 
to fill up this great deficiency, and to bring advancement and prosperity in the 
country. Religion, language and courtesy invoke on love and sympathy amongst the 
people.”® 


DA Ao Be 


Resolutions of the First Session ’ 


All the educated officers of the state of Manipur including L. Iboongohal Singh, 
Atombapu Sharma, Krishnamohan Singh supported Hijam Irabot in passing very 
fundamental resolutions affecting the interest and future of the Meitei as a nation. 
The first session adopted 19 resolutions and appointed a working committee of 14 i 
members consisting of the following members and functionaries. 


1. Maharaja Sir Churachand Singh President 
2. Krishnamohan Singh General Secretary 
3. Lalita Madhab Chattopadhyaya (Sharma) Member (Manipur) 
4. Irabot Singh -do- 
5. Nongmeikapam Gopal Singh -do- 
6. Mahendra Singh -do- 
7. Maimom Madhumangol Singh -do- 
8. Kshetrimayum Bijoychandra Member (Cachar) 
9. Narendra Singh -do- 
10. Raman Singh -do- 
11. Khelendra Chandra Mukhopadhaya -do- 
12. Loitongbam Tombi Singh Member (Burma) 
13. Gokulchandra Singh Member (Dacca) 
14. Konthoujam Gulap Singh Member (Tripura) 
15. Hijam Ratan Singh 


Member (Assam Valley) | 
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Some resolutions of the First Session are given below as reproduced from the 
Proceedings of the First Session of the Mahasabha. 


“Resolved: 


1. That the Nikhil Hindu Manipuri Mahasabha expresses its deep sense of 
gratitude to His Highness Maharaja Chura Chand Singh on the occasion of his 
award of K.C.S.I. at the beginning of the new Christian era. It is a sign of prosperity 
for all the Manipuris. 


2. [Condolence on the death of ex Maharaja Kulachandradhaja] 


That the Nikhil Hindu Manipuri Mahasabha expresses its heartfelt and deep 
sense of sorrow at the demise of Maharaja Kulachandradhaja and prays to God for 
a peaceful rest of the departed soul in heaven 


3. That the Nikhil Hindu Manipuri Mahasabha feels its deep sense of sorrow at 
the recent bifurcation of the Meiteis and the Bishnupriyas of the Surma Valley; and 
it is hoped that such racial division does not exist in Manipur which is the original 
country of all the Meiteis. The Manipuris of the Surma Valley be requested to 
abandon this racial feeling, and the representations already submitted to their 
Government be corrected with deletions on the viewpoints of their racial bifurcation 
and animosity. 


4. The Manipuris have no original history of their own, and the available history 
books by the foreign authors are not acceptable, as because they do not reflect 
intimate backgrounds on our religion and the racial origin. The Mahasabha, therefore, 
would encourage with remunerations and honour for the writing of a national 
history. 


(a) As an aid to this proposed plan, a sum of Rs. 500 be donated from the 
Manipuri public; a Historical Society be established with His Highness the 
Maharaja as the President of the Society, and the responsibility for the 
inception of the Society be given to Atombapu Sharma, Vidyaratna. 


(b) That a reward of Rs 100 each be declared to any writer who would produce 
the best thesis on the biography of Gharib Nawaz, the origin of the Manipuris 
and a sustained treatment of the historical accounts of our religious 
development. 


5. That all Manipuris living inside and outside the State be requested to adopt 
Manipuri language as a vernacular in the schools, after its formal recognition by the 
Calcutta University. 


6. That the traditional Manipuri culture of Thang-Ta and Mukna Kangjei is 
scientific aid in matters of self-defence and health. Manipuris were famous for these 
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indigenous culture, but now it has been completely discarded and the nation shows 
a lack of vigour and courageousness. It is now felt necessary to revive the lost 
cultures and the scientific knowledge of the martial arts in order to bring back the 
original spirit and vigour. In order to effect this: 


(a) Clubs be established with competent teachers to take lessons with young 
Manipuris; 

(b) That an exhibition match be arranged on the celebration of Bhabrubahan 
Jayanti. 


7. That in order to propagate Gourdharma a Mission be established as permissible 
under the Hindu Shashtra 


8. That His Highness the Maharaja be requested to act as the Head of all 
religious matters among the Hindu Manipuris. 


9. [Omitted] 


10. That in all sessions of the Nikhil Hindu Manipuri Mahasabha, if it does not 
criticize the British and the State Government on political matters, the official and 
the non-official Manipuris of the British India in Assam, Bengal and Burma be 
allowed to join the meetings of the Mahasabha, and to effect this the State Authority 
be requested to approach the Local Governments. 


(a) That every resolution of the Nikhil Hindu Manipuri Mahasabha be sent to 
the Government of Asaam, Bengal and Burma both in the Manipuri version 
and a copy of its translation in English 


11 & 12 [They dealt with the encouragement to primary education and establishment 
of High Schools at convenient places]. 


13, 14, 15 are omitted. 


16. That the Manipuris be asked to make themselves familiar with the Meitei 
mayek (Manipuri Akshar). 


17, 18 & 19 are omitted. 


The inaugural address of the first session given by Hijam Irabot Singh and the 
resolutions adopted therein constituted the social and cultural philosophy of Irabot 
Singh. He raised the issue of Meitei national question. He was developing a modern 
view of nationalism of the Meiteis. A study of these two documents helped us in 
understanding the developing philosophy of Irabot Singh. The Mahasabha also 
decided that it would have an assembly every year. It was proposed to hold an 
assembly during the Christmas holidays of December 1935. Unfortunately it was to 
be postponed due to outbreak of an epidemic in Manipur. Meanwhile Salam 
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Krishnamohan Singh resigned from the post of General Secretary of the Mahasabha 
and in his place Hijam Irabot Singh was appointed as a General Secretary by the 
working committee on 20% October, 1935. The working committee was quite active 
in running the Mahasabha and tried to carry out the resolutions of the first session. 
A joint meeting of the Meiteis and the Bishnupriyas living in Surma Valley of 
Assam was held on 1** December, 1935 at Silchar for a reconciliation. 


It was welcomed by everybody. As per resolution of the first session a historical 
research committee was formed to write the history of Manipur. Mutum Jhulon 
Singh wrote a History of Manipur named Bijoy Panchali with an English translation. 
The book was presented to the Secretary of the research committee. It was published 
later on. A mission called Goura Dharma Pracharini Sabha was established to 
propagate Vaishnavism of Sri Chaitanya Mahaprabhu among the Manipuris. The 
martial arts of Manipur (Thang, Ta and Mukna Kangjei) was studied by Sanatomba 
Singh and Rajkumar Sanahal Singh who jointly wrote a book called Free Hand 
Skills, Satjal Marol Part I; a copy was presented to Irabot Singh. 


The second session of the Mahasabha was held on 30" January, 1936 at Tarapur 
near Silchar. Maharaja Churachand Singh presided over the session. Angom 
Tomchouba, the vice President also attended the session. The other office bearers 
were the following. 


1. General Secretary Hijam Irabot Singh 
2. Assistant General Secretary Mera Chaoba Singh, Tarapur, 
Silchar 
3. Secretary Nabakanta Singh, Imphal 
Chairman, Reception Committee Khelendra Chandra 


Mukhopadhaya, Tarapur 


5. Secretary, Reception Committee Yumnam Chandra Singh, Silchar 


More than 400 delegates attended the assembly. Delegates were from Manipur, 
Nabadwip, Mandalay, Sibsagar, Borkola, Hojai, Puri, Dharam Nagar, Sylhet, 
Jhapirband, Ram Nagar, Silchar, Bor Rampur, Lakhipur, Jirighat, Baskandi, Jaipur, 
Govinda Nagar, Udharband etc. Irabot Singh in the capacity of the General Secretary 
submitted the annual report. He gave in his report a strong emphasis for the forging 
of unity. He condemned the rumour that “Meitei ani tinnaba yade” meaning two 
Meiteis could never get along. He pleaded that this rumour was to be shaken and 
crushed only to metamorphose into a sacred chanting — two Meiteis should get along 
(Meitei ani tinna daba yade). He declared, “This will bring a new sunrise, a sweet 
herald of prosperity”. He pleaded that “Now a time has come during which a mutual 
congregation and construction are the only vital questions. Let us forget our personal 
enmity, clan and national animosity and be prepared to love the nation as a whole.” 
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The assembly passed 13 resolutions. It expressed condolence at the demise of His 
Majesty, King Emperor George V and death of Raja Dumbra Bor Senapati, the 
eldest brother and preceptor of Maharaja Churachand Singh. Other resolutions 
dealt with the upliftment of Manipuris settled in different parts of India and 
Burma. It passed a resolution on the introduction of the Manipuri language in India 
and Burma. The thrust of the second session as indicated by the Presidential 
Address of Maharaja Churachand Singh, Irabot Singh and resolutions of the conference 
was on support for the British, social and cultural development of the Meiteis and 
national unity of the Meiteis. They appointed a 20 member working committee for 
the year 1936. As expected representatives from Manipur, Cachar, Sylhet, Tripura 
and Mandalay were all represented. Four significant members were Dwijamani 
Sharma, Atombapu Sharma, Vidyaratna, Lalita Madhab Chattopadhaya, Banka 
Bihari Sharma, Vyakaran Tirtha. They would play important role in the future 
history of the Mahasabha. 


In 1936 the Mahasabha expanded its organization by way of establishment of its 
branch committees in Manipuri inhabited areas of Assam, Bengal, Tripura and 
Burma. There was a popular response to the programme of establishment of solidarity 
among the Meiteis. Hijam Irabot emerged as the most popular personality of Manipur. 
He was involved in every branch of Meitei national life, full of innovative ideas, 
encouraging and inspiring. It is in this context that Irabot Singh has been described 
by an Indian journalist writer as the “Meitei Mastermind.”” Irabot also established 
a Krishi Sanmeloni in 1936 under the aims of the Mahasabha to look after the 
welfare of the peasants. Two popular peasant leaders named Herananda Singh, a 
member of Nambol Panchayat and Maimom Madhumangol Singh were appointed as 
the President and Secretary of the Krishi Sanmeloni. Irabot Singh identified four 
objectives of the peasant front of the Mahasabha. 


1. Tobring prosperity and advancement in the conduct of the Krishi Sanmeloni. 


2. To see a cornucopia of green fruits, vegetables and agricultural products in 
the natural wealth of Manipur. 


3. To release from the bondage of poverty and economic disability of Manipur. 


To make appeal to the educated Manipuris for a joint endeavour in the 
upliftment of national prosperity. 


The Krishi Sanmeloni was the forerunner of a future party founded by Irabot 
Singh, the Manipur Krishak Sabha which contested election to Manipur Legislative 
Assembly in 1948. The peasant based organization provided the strength to Irabot 
Singh. 


The third session of the Mahasabha was held on 2™ March, 1987 in the city of 
Mandalay in Burma. Maharaja Churachand Singh and British officials keenly 
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observed the activities of the Mahasabha and the role of Irabot Singh in it. They 
anticipated that the Mahasabha activity would turn into a political movement in 
future. Maharaja Churachand Singh did not attend the Mandalay session. The Vice 
President Angom Tomchouba who was the Chairman of the Cheirap Court did not 
attend. The Maharaja and his cohorts of officers were distancing themselves from 
the Mahasabha. Even the proposed attendence of Irabot was objected to by the 
judicial member of the State Durbar who insisted that Irabot as a government 
official had to take leave from the state. With great difficulty leave was granted to 
him. The reception committee of the third session was all Manipuri members of the 
Mahasabha at Mandalay. The Maharaja and the Vice President of the Mahasabha 
informed the reception committee of the Mandalay session of their inability to 
attend the conference. In the absence of the President and the Vice President, Irabot 
Singh who was the General Secretary was appointed the Vice President. And in the 
capacity of the Vice President Irabot Singh presided over the third session. Irabot 
Singh submitted the annual report of the General Secretary. As a Vice President 
who presided the session delivered his Vice Presidential address at the session. 
Most of the delegates of the session were from Burma. A few leaders from Manipur 
attended the conference. 


Address of Irabot Singh was a well thought out statement of his views on the 
social, religious and economic and cultural condition of Manipur. His biographer K. 
Manimohan Singh commented on the address thus “It showed his critical judgement 
on the religious condition of Manipur and other parts of the country where the 
Meiteis lived. His intellectual and philosophical outlook on the problems of education, 
religion, politics, language and ethnic group of the Manipuri community found their 
best expression in his Vice Presidential speech.”"' The Mandalay session adopted 13 
resolutions mostly concerning religion, education and development and establishment 
of Manipuri Historical Research Society and economic upliftment of the Meiteis in 
Burma and India. The session also appointed 25 members of the working committee 
with Lalita Madhab Chatopadhyay as the new General Secretary. Most of the 
members of the working committee were from Mandalay, Sagaing, Amarpura of 
Burma and Manipur. Hijam Irabot Singh appears to be preparing for a future 
course of action. He emphasized on political and social reform demands concerning 
inter racial marriage, promotion of trade and commerce and Swadeshi movement. 
He also openly condemned the excessive influence of Manipuri Brahmins on society. 
However interesting enough, all the 25 members of the working committee were all 
Brahmins. 


The Scandal Over the Mangba-Sengba Issue 


The activities of the Mahasabha greatly aroused a feeling of social consciousness 
among the people of Manipur. After the Mandalay session, Irabot Singh himself 
found Manipur “Crying for the great need of social reforms”. However Maharaja 
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Churachand Singh was greatly influenced by the orthodox Brahma Sabha and the 
feudal Manipur State Durbar. Maharaja Churachand Singh showed his true colour 
and nature or tendency to exploit the people. The British Government remained 
silent on these exploitative and oppressive taxes which were being imposed by the 
State Durbar and Brahma Sabha. In early 1937 the Brahma Sabha let loose very 
oppressive social excommunication regime known as Mangba Sengba controversy 
(pollution and purity practice). We have already described these oppressive practices 
when we discussed Women Agitation. It is well known that the Mahasabha was 
against these religious levies. The common people suffered greatly under this oppression 
of the Brahma Sabha. An organ of the Mahasabha known as Gouradharma Pracharini 
Sabha consisting of both Brahmin and non Brahmin leaders tried to help the outcast 
Hindus. Irabot also organized the educated youth towards this social problem. He 
organized the Young Manipuri Association in 1937. The President of the Manipur 
State Durbar named A.R.H. MacDonald and the Maharaja did not give permission 
to this youth organization. The relation between Irabot and Maharaja had become 
estranged since the Mandalay conference. The Maharaja wrote to the Durbar on gth 
July, 1937 from Nabadwip “I want to point out that it is not advisable to give 
permission to the Young Manipuri Association as I doubt any necessity in holding a 
meeting.”!” 


The agitation over the unlawful practice of levying extortion charges over the 
Mangba-Sengba scandal was an important event in the social and religious history 
of Manipur. The supporters of Maharaja were the Ratans of Brahma Sabha particularly 
Phuralailatpam Atombapu Sharma, the Pandit Raj and Laimayum Leirenjao Sharma. 
Those who were opposed to this practice were H. Irabot Singh, Loukrakpam Ningthou 
Singh, Rajkvmar Roton Singh, Loitam Yaima Singh, Haobam Lahiri Singh, 
Nongmeikapam Nabakishore Singh, Lalita Madhab Sharma and Banka Bihari 
Sharma. Even Irabot Singh was excommunicated for defending the case of persons 
who were declared outcaste by the Brahma Sabha. President of the Manipur State 
Durbar intervened in favour of Irabot Singh. A great divide occured between the 
supporters and opponents of this controversy. Many learned Brahmins stood for the 
abolition of casteism and they took up steps for purifying the outcastes excommunicated 
by the Brahma Sabha. Among the Brahmin scholars mention may be made of Lalita 
Madhab Chattopadhyay (changed to Sharma) and his friend and follower Banka 
Bihari Sharma. Lalita Madhab Sharma was the son of Bindu Madhab Sharma, a 
former member of Manipur State Durbar. The family originally came from Brindaban 
in United Province. Lalita Madhab was educated at Benaras in Sanskrit language. 
He was well versed in Hindu shastras. He entered into public life quite early. — 
During the Mangba-Sengba scandal he took initiative to perform Seedhi (Sengba) to 
those who were declared Mangba by the Brahma Sabha. Banka Bihari Sharma was 
a Manipuri Brahmin. He was a pandit in Johnstone High School. He was a loyal 
follower of Lalita Madhab Sharma in this struggle against social excommunication. 
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The scandal was not looked with pleasure by the British officials who advised the 
Maharaja to solve this problem. It was a public knowledge that the religious 
excommunications were made by Maharaja Churachand Singh on the advice of the 
Brahma Sabha. The President of the Manipur State Durbar advised both the 
Brahma Sabha and the Maharaja to check the scandalous controversy. He advised 
the Maharaja to ask the Brahma Sabha to make proper enquiry before they declared 
the excommunication of a whole village or individual whether the decision was 
strictly according to Hindu law. The President of the Manipur State Durbar instructed 
that the Brahma Sabha should obtain the approval of the Maharaja to publish a 
joint notice to the village or person to be excommunicated. There was a joint 
meeting of the State Durbar and Brahma Sabha to work out the approved procedure 
of decision on Mangba or Sengba. The State Durbar approved the following principles 
on excommunication on 22" June 1938. 


“A There must be some authoritative procedure by which an authoritative 
decision can be given to the Mangba or Sengba condition of any person. 


B. A person may be Mangba permanently or he may be kept in a state in which 
he is not to be mixed with, either pending inquiry or until some acts of 
penance has been performed, but whether he is Mangba permanently or kept 
in a state in which he is not to be mixed temporarily, there must be a formal, 
written, authoritative public order making him so and defining the state 
which he is in and the reason therefore. 


C. The degree to which the authoritative procedure has been followed must be 
considered, in defamation case, where the good faith of any statement or 
suggestion that any person is Mangba or should not be mixed with in 


question. 
D. Before any person is made finally Mangba he is entitled to have the facts 
inquired into in a judicial manner by a Judicial-Court. 


E. Inquiries should not be unreasonably prolonged and the issue of orders 
should not be unreasonably postponed.” 


These principles were approved by the Maharaja with some modifications. However 
the agitation did not calm down. Religious animosity between the Brahmins and the 
common people naturally produced an anti Maharaja and anti Brahma Sabha 
(veling. This public agitation resulted in the loss of confidence of the people in the 
Maharaja who was the head of the Brahma Sabha. At the same time the Manipur 
State Durbar was also out of touch with the people though they tried to put a stop to 
this scandal. Mangba-Sengba scandal contributed to the discontentment of the 
people against the Maharaja, Brahma Sabha and State Durbar. It was a contributing 
(actor to the outbreak of the Second Nupi Lan. Irabot emerged as the most popular 
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leader opposed to the religious oppression of the Brahma Sabha under the direction 
of the Maharaja. 


Chinga Session of the Mahasabha (30 December, 1938) 


Amidst these agitations the preparation for the fourth session of the Mahasabha 
was carried on by the new General Secretary, Lalita Madhab Sharma. The Manipur 
State Durbar gave permission to the Mahasabha to hold their fourth session at 
Chinga hill Maidan. The Chinga session turned out to be a historic occasion marking 
the conversion of the Mahasabha into a political party. Many writers had written 
on the importance of Chinga session of Mahasabha in the political history of Manipur. 
N. Joykumar Singh said, “This session was a great Jandmark and epoch making 
event in the political history of the state that it laid the foundation for the establishment 
of a new political system based on the principle of democracy.” Another commentator 
described it as the “politicization of the Mahasabha.”" Irabot Singh presided over 
this historic session. It was a tension ridden session in the light of open opposition 
from the state government. Most of the officials of the government found it greatly 
embarrassed to attend the session. The firm stand of Irabot Singh and his colleague 
Elangbam Tompok Singh carried the day. Irabot hoisted the flag of the Mahasabha 


_ and the flag was the Pakhangba symbol imprinted flag which was a national flag of 


Manipur. The session expressed the political and anti monarchical mood of the 
Mahasabha. The Mahasabha adopted 30 resolutions of which 9 were purely political. 
The rest were of religious, cultural and administrative significance. 


Of the political resolutions, the Mahasabha congratulated the formation of the 
Congress Ministry in Assam under the leadership of Sirjut Gopinath Bardoloi. It 
condemned the repressive measures adopted towards the people in the state of 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Dhyankamol, Atgar, Rajkot, Kohlapur and Orissa which were 
native states. The Mahasabha also expressed its joy at the introduction of reforms 
in the states of Mayurbanj and Jodhpur. The 4" resolution was of great significance, 
“This Mahasabha had deleted the word ‘Hindu’ in the name of this organization, 
Nikhil Hindu Manipuri Mahasabha that it may become All Manipuri Mahasabha. 
The Mahasabha also passed a resolution demanding the release of Rani Gaidinliu 
from Shillong Jail. It created a great misunderstanding between the Mahasabha 
and the President, Manipur State Durbar. The resolution said, “This Mahasabha 
expresses its deep sense of sorrow at the incarceration of Rani Gaidinliu of our 
Manipur hills who is still languishing in the Shillong Jail in the full bloom of her 
youth while all the political prisoners in Assam and many of them in the other 
Provinces have already been released, and the India Government as well as Local 
Authorities be approached for her immediate release”. It is well known that the 
Haripura session of the Indian National Congress on the initiative of its President, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had passed a resolution demanding the release of young 
Naga freedom fighter whom he called the Queen of the Nagas (Rani). Mahasabha 
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was perhaps influenced by this resolution of the Indian National Congress and 
Irabot sympathized with the imprisoned legendary freedom fighter, Rani Gaidinliu.!® 
Mahasabha demanded the reservation of seats in Assam Assembly and Council for 
the caste Hindu Manipuris in proportion to their population in Assam. 


The political programme of the Mahasabha as envisaged by Hijam Irabot Singh 
was indicated in the demand for reforms in the state of Manipur. Resolution No. 10 
says that “Manipur state comprises Hills and Valleys, the Hills being eleven- 
twelfths and the Valleys one twelfth of the whole area of the State. If Hill areas are 
excluded, the Valleys are not greater than a Sub-Division. Moreover, the Hill-men 
and we, the Meiteis have never been separated and cannot be separated in language, 
in culture and in commerce. The separation of the Hills from the State is a great loss 
to the Hill-men as well as to the Meiteis. So this Mahasabha lodges its strong 
protest against the separation of the Hills. The India Government be approached for 
keeping the Hills under the State Administration”. 


Demand for a Legislative Council 


The Mahasabha in its resolution No.11 demanded a Legislative Council for 
Manipur. The resolution says, “The Mahasabha also demands the fulfillment of the 
claim of the Manipur State subjects for the establishment of a Legislative Council 
for the attainment of the representative form of Government for which they have 
already submitted an application to His Highness the Maharaja of Manipur. Efforts 
be made by this Mahasabha for attaining this claim”. This demand for the 
representative form of government focused in the politics of Manipur from 1938 to 
1947. The resolution condemned the excesses of the Brahma Sabha and demanded 
the reconstitution of the Brahma Sabha with elected members from among the 
Meiteis and the Brahmins after the dissolution of the existing body vide resolution 
No. 14 (a). The Mahasabha demanded the encouragement of cottage industries and 
establishment of All Manipuri Khadi Sangha. Other resolutions dealt with the 
reform in the feudal character of the court and establishment of Sanskrit institutions 
in Manipur. It also demanded that identity of the Meitei should be well presented in 
the Indian Museum and teaching of Manipuri in the schools. 


Most of the resolutions were political and the colonial officials realized that the 
Mahasabha would demand the socio, political and democratic rights of the people. 
They took seriously the change of nomenclature of the organization by dropping the 
word Hindu, demand for release of Rani Gaidinliu and demand for a Legislative 
Council. Over and above these, Hijam Irabot in the Chinga session demanded the 
election of the Manipur State Durbar. A particular extract from his speech is of 
significance. He said, “Manipur is now under the administration of the State Durbar 
members who were all appointed by the Maharaja out of his personal interest and 
matrimonial relations. These members were not selected by the public and hence, 
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they would never think of happiness and prosperity for the common subjects. 
Elected members will only satisfy the peoples’ wishes and needs. I humbly appeal to 
all peasant brothers that these nominated high officers of Manipur will one day fall 
into your hands when their decorated legs of the chairs are suddenly broken.”’® 


The conversion of the Mahasabha into political party created problems for the 
Mahasabha. The state government reacted that all the employees of the state 
government were asked to resign from the Mahasabha or from the government. 
Many of the members who were government employees resigned. Only two leaders, 
Hijam Irabot Singh and Elangbam Tompok, a head clerk of the Revenue Department 
resigned from the government service to continue their membership of the Mahasabha. 
Irabot resigned from the lucrative and influential post of member of the Sadar 
Panchayat. He returned the dowries and other royal privileges due to his wife as a 
princess. Irabot Singh performed a sort of personal Satyagraha. He burnt all the 
foreign clothes in front of the court of Sadar Panchayat in support of the Swadeshi 
Movement and put on hand woven clothes (anai lang) throughout his remaining life. 
One cannot but admire the sacrifices of Irabot Singh and his wife Rajkumari 
Khomdonsana for their voluntary decision to lead a life of poverty. There was an 
open discussion in the Mahasabha whether teachers who were employed in the 
government schools would resign from thei: post or not? The consensus was that the 
services of the teachers were needed to teach the school children and teachers 
should not resign. Chingakham Pishak Singh, the General Secretary resigned from 
General Secretaryship of the Mahasabha as he could not resign from the post of 
teacher. 


The Manipur State Durbar passed a resolution on 15" February 1939 to issue a 
notification that the Mahasabha had become a political party and the government 
servants could not become member of the Mahasabha. The resolution No. 5 of the 
Manipur State Durbar adopted on 15" February gave the following notification “All 
state servants and Masters in State-aided Schools should be warned that the Nikhil 
Manipuri Mahasabha has become part of a political movement, and therefore, that 
they are not allowed to take part in it, subscribe in aid of it or assist it in any way”. 
(Rule 20 of Government Servant’s Conduct Rules, 1935).!” It was a critical period 
for the Mahasabha and Hijam Irabot Singh personally. He made a sacrifice of his 
high post and dedicated himself to the Mahasabha. The call of the nation made him 
stand by the Mahasabha. This decision made Irabot a hero of the common people; 
The Mahasabha had submitted the resolution of the Chinga session to Maharaja 
Churachand Singh, Political Agent, Christopher Gimson, President A.R.H. MacDonald 
of the Manipur State Durbar and to the Governor of Assam. Political Agent, Gimson 
was critical of the misdeeds of the Brahma Sabha and exploitative actions of the 
Manipur State Durbar. He conveyed to the Maharaja and State Durbar to strengthen 
the administration of the state. MacDonald, the President of the State Durbar was 
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a true colonial officer apart from his personal integrity which was appreciated by 
the common people, he was opposed to the popular movements of Mahasabha and 
active involvement of Hijam Irabot Singh as its President in the affairs of the state. 
He had shown scant respect for the Maharaja, Hijam Irabot and Mahasabha. 
Strangely he was deadly opposed to the raising of issue of Rani Gaidinliu and 
establishment of Legislative Council. The correspondence between Hijam Irabot 
Singh and MacDonald indicated the lack of civility on the part of the Britishman. 
Irabot Singh stood firm and pursued the demands of the Mahasabha. 


Without much public knowledge, the British colonial officers, the Maharaja and 
Manipur State Durbar were concerned over the constitutional reforms raised by the 
Mahasabha. The working committee of the Mahasabha submitted the outlines of 
the legislature proposed by them. This proposal was submitted to the Maharaja 
with a copy to the Governor of Assam. Of the twenty point outlines, the following 
proposals were of fundamental value for a constitutional monarchy. 


“1, Asa preliminary step to responsible Government a ‘Unicarmeral Legislature’ 
should be established immediately. 


2. The Legislature will consist of 100 members of whom not less than 80 will be 
elected and 20 nominated by His Highness. The life of the Legislature will be 
three years to begin and five years thereafter. 


3. Any male subject of the State whose age is 21 years, who pays any kind of tax 
to the State in the case of the illiterates or who is literate, will be an elector. 
No state servant can be elected as a member of the Legislature. 


4. The Legislature will have the power to make laws for all things and persons 
under the State jurisdiction and to amend, alter, cancel any law or to 
introduce any new laws and regulations. 


5. At every new general election or when occasion arises, His Highness will 
have to call upon the leaders of the largest party in the Legislature, who will 
be appointed Chief Minister, to form the Cabinet, 8 Ministers including Chief 
Minister, 3 nominated by him, and 4 nominated by His Highness will 
constitute. No one who is not a member of the Legislature can be a Minister. 
The Chief Minister will have a casting vote over and above his personal vote. 


6. The Chief Minister and 3 ministers nominated by him will Lave joint 
responsibility and other 4 Ministers nominated by His Highness will have 
individual responsibility to the Legislature. 


7, The Speaker and the Deputy Speaker will be elected by the members of the 
Legislature when it will first meet and when occasion arises. 


8. When His Highness so please, His Highness may address the Legislature 
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and may summon the Legislature when it is not in session for urgent matters 
and His highness can prolong the Session”. 


But the Political Agent took a stand that what Manipur required was not a 
constitutional reform but an administrative reform to increase the efficiency of the 
administration. So they decided to resort to repressive measures. The Political 
Agent, Christopher Gimson passed an order on 3 March, 1939 restricting all 
processions and public meetings in the British Reserve Area without permission 
from him. The order was circulated to all departments, offices, schools and general 
public. MacDonald tried to check the Mangba-Sengba scandal but failed, neither to 
restrain the Brahma Sabha nor the Maharaja. The Maharaja, it appears, was so 
frightened by the new political organization of Mahasabha and he thought that the 
political leaders would demand rightful democratic claims against his autocratic 
feudal status. Meanwhile 356 persons submitted a petition to the Maharaja to 
establish a Legislative Council in the state. He wrote a letter to ARR.H. MacDonald, 
the President of the Durbar on the political development. This letter demonstrated 
the anxiety of the Maharaja on the political situation that developed after the 
Chinga session of the Mahasabha. The letter reads thus, “A few men are creating 
much agitation in my State and they, with some addition and elimination are 
holding meetings with the same object but under different names. These are all, I 
think, political movements in guise of religious and social uplift. You must also be 
aware that the Nikhil Hindu Manipuri Mahasabha (?) has also become almost a 
branch of the Congress. Unless these are checked, there will, I am afraid, come a 
time when administrators will meet with great difficulties. I shall be very glad if 
you kindly consult the Political Agent about this and see your way to put a stop to 
all these things without wounding the feeling of the public if possible. The Political 
Agent has also kindly offered that he will help us in this matter.”'"® 


The Manipur State Durbar was of the opinion that the establishment of a 
Legislative Council would not contribute to the solution of the existing problems in 
Manipur caused by social tension and the gap between the Maharaja and his 
subjects. However they agreed to submit their suggestion on the proposed reforms of 
Manipur before April 1939. The Maharaja engaged a network of spies and CIDs to 
look in to the movement of the Mahasabha and instructed the officials to report to 
the concerned authorities. His private secretary informed the General Secretary of 
the Mahasabha that Maharaja Churachand Singh had cut off all connections which 
he previously had with the Mahasabha. Following him the prominent members 
resigned from the Mahasabha. Prominent among them was one Waikhom Chaoba 
who was the Superintendent of the State office. Irabot Singh’s resignation from his 
post was submitted on 17 March, 1939. The acceptance of his resignation was 
notified by the Durbar on 26" April, 1939. MacDonald raised a number of issues 
against the Mahasabha. One would be of some interest to us; MacDonald questioned 
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the right of the Mahasabha to represent the masses. Irabot replied that the Mahasabha 
as the only political organization operating in Manipur with many branches in the 
state and outside had the right to speak for the people for Manipur. MacDonald 
refused to meet any delegation from the Mahasabha led by Irabot and his colleagues. 
MacDonald asked the members of the State Durbar to suggest some reforms and on 
16" May, 1939 a letter signed by all the members of the Durbar was submitted to 
the President containing their suggestions given below. 


1. Having a permanent President of the Durbar 
Appointing elected Members of the Durbar 
Reforming Judicial Courts 

Codifying the laws of Manipur 


Introduction of pleaders into Manipur 


GPO Re ho 


Police reforms etc. 


MacDonald commented that “Democracy is, after all, much more foreign to 
Manipur than Manchester cloth”. He opposed this proposal from the members of the 
Durbar whom he invited to submit suggestion of reforms. He cast aspersions on the 
efficiency of the Manipuri officers. But the members of the Durbar thought that 
constitutional reforms was the need of the state. The Political Agent was also 
against constitutional reforms. C. Gimson wrote a confidential note dated July, 
1939 to the Maharaja “I doubt whether Manipur is yet ripe for a large experiment in 
democracy. Her people have no experience in democratic institutions which are 
foreign to them and have no roots in her history, and in my opinion, it has not yet 
cither the requisite electorate or a sufficient number of qualified legislators to make 
democratic institutions a success. It has taken nearly 1,000 years for such institutions 
to evolve in England. Nevertheless, I believe that, it is worthwhile to make an 
experiment to find out how the people respond to this form of Government”. The 
Maharaja was in a dilemma; Irabot Singh and Mahasabha had thrown in a demand 
for responsible government. And his benefactor the colonial authorities were not for 
constitutional reform. Maharaja was also closely connected with the commercial 
trade concessions given to the Marwaris particularly cart tax on the export of rice to 
the outside Manipur. The intricacies of colonial rule, feudal system and commercial 
exploitation by the Marwari merchants came out during the Nupi Lan. 


lrabot Singh in the Second Nupi Lan 

When the Nupi Lan broke out on 12 December, 1939, the market women folk 
(elt the void in the leadership of this movement. Hijam Irabot Singh was in Cachar 
at that time on the mission of the Mahasabha. The leaders of the agitation invited 
lrabot Singh to come to Manipur and take up the leadership of the agitation. They 
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sent telegrams to him. So Irabot rushed to Imphal on 16 December, 1939. The 
leaders of the agitation and the Mahasabha met him in the evening of same day at 
Chingmeirong. Irabot found out that the leaders of the Mahasabha were not united 
in their perception of the situation created by the Nupi Lan. Irabot convened a 
meeting of the Mahasabha on 21* December, 1939 which made an exploratory 
discussion on the situation. The Nupi Lan became very volatile on 28 — 29 December 
when some agitators prevented some cart owners supplying rice to Marwari traders. 
The paddy of the cart owners were scattered by the women agitators. There was 
complaint against them and police tried to capture the agitators. The police made an 
assault on the women folk in which some women were knocked down by the Inspector 
of Police, Kh. Dhanachandra singh. This assault created a great tension in the city. 
The Working committee of the Mahasabha held a meeting on 7 January 1940 to 
discuss how to help the Nupi Lan. As narrated in the previous chapter on Nupi Lan, 
Hijam Irabot, President of the Mahasabha could not carry the house and Mahasabha 
was split. lcabot formed another organization named Manipuri Praja Sanmeloni. 
On the same day in the evening a public meeting was held at Police Bazaar line in 
which Irabot was alleged to have made a fiery speech. The formation of the Praja 
Sanmeloni was announced in the meeting attended by a large number of people. 
Two days after this meeting on 9" January, 1940, Irabot Singh was arrested by the 
police for making a “seditious speech”. Manipur State Durbar condemned him to 
three years simple imprisonment on 21* March, 1940. Of the leaders of the Praja 
Sanmeloni, Thokchom Angou Singh the Vice President supported the Nupi Lan 
vigorously. Role of Irabot was limited to this short period. However, his ideas 
through the Mahasabha had been spread all over the state. The arrest and trial of 
Irabot was already discussed as a part of the Second Women Agitation. Irabot by 
that time had emerged as the great leader of Manipur, a liberal social reformer. 


From a Reformer to a Revolutionary 


The 44 year old reformer was confronted with the British imperialism, feudal 
rule of the Maharaja, absentee landlordism of the nobles and the capitalist monopoly 
of the Marwari communities. He had in course of five years; built up a party 
organization to fight against these forces. The people of Manipur who were fully 
discontented with imperialism, feudalism, colonialism and social exploitation by the 
Brahmins accepted the leadership of Irabot Singh and his party. Irabot Singh was 
born to lead; he could not be suppressed. The political programme of the Chinga 
session was to be carried out by him. Hijam Irabot Singh was imprisoned by the 
Manipur State Durbar. He spent three years in jail from 21** March 1940 to 20" 
March 1943. Earlier he was put in Imphal Jail where he made protest against the 
inhuman treatment of the prisoners. He succeeded in the introduction of improved 
Jail Manual in Imphal Jail. Because of his restless activities in the prison he was 
transferred to Sylhet Jail in Assam. During the period of his imprisonment there 
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occurred three important events in Manipur. The Nupi Lan gradually subsided; the 
activities of the Mahasabha and Praja Sanmeloni had become inactive except the 
holding of the 5 Session of the Mahasabha at Thoubal. Maharaja Sir Churachand 
Singh could not carry well with the British colonial authorities who insisted the 
reforms in Manipur yet not ready for the reforms. The colonial authorities had 
become anti Maharaja and he spent his days in Nabadwip. While in Nabadwip his 
health was failing and there were differences in his family over the question of 
succession of the next ruler. Maharani Nangbam Dhanamanjuri insisted ti.at her 
adopted son Joy Singh, the natural son of the third queen should be his successor. 
This was against the law of primogeniture agreed upon by the Sanad of the British 
Government issued in 1891. It was against a custom and law of Manipur if Joy 
Singh were appointed the successor. Jubraj Bodhchandra Singh, the first son of the 
second Rani had differences with his father. By the Sanad and law of primogeniture 
Bodhchandra Singh was entitled to succeed the Maharaja. Maharaja on the other 
hand was fond of his second son, Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh a learned prince 
whom his father was grooming him in the administration of the state. His claim 
was not accepted by the law of primogeniture. Jubraj Bodhchandra Singh married a 
princess from Orissa. This marriage was a failure. He married another princess 
Ishwari Devi, a daughter of Maharaja of Rampur connected with the royalty of 
Nepal. The father of the new princess pressurized the ailing Maharaja to give the 
throne to Bodhchandra Singh. Due to this family tension and differences with the 
colonial authority, Maharaja declared his desire to abdicate on the 50" anniversary 
of his enthronement in Manipur in September, 1941. Maharaja could not make up 
his mind. According to Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh who told the author 50 
years after the incident that father of Ishwari Devi removed his turban and lay at 
the feet of the ailing Maharaja to nominate Bodhchandra as the next successor. 
During the last days of the Maharaja, the chances of both Joy Singh and Priya Brata 
Singh were not considered because of the Sanad and the law of primogeniture. 
Maharaja Sir Churachand Singh died on 6 November, 1941 at Nabadwip and the 
Viceroy of India, Marquis of Linlithgow (1936 — 1943) appointed Jubraj Bodhchandra 
Singh as the Maharaja of Manipur. This was the second instance of appointment of 
Maharaja of Manipur by the British Indian Government. 


An event not so significant that occurred in 1940 was the holding of the 5" open 
session of the Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha at Thoubal Kha- Ching on 25" August, 
1940 under the Presidentship of Lalita Madhab Sharma. This session adopted the 
following resolution. 


1. Demand for a Legislative Assembly 


2. The release of all political prisoners from the jail 


3. Establishment of more veterinary hospitals 
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4. To offer the uses of Tera plant or simul cotton tree to the patta holders of the 
land 


To construct bridges 


Permission to exchange six sangbai of paddy instead of paying Rs. 6 as atx 
per pari; or the increase of price in paddy. 


Demand for a free mixing with the Ganak Rrahmins 


Consideration of preserving the old relics of Khamba and Thoibi’s cloth in 
proper museums 


9. Formation of rules on the writing of a History of Manipur 


10. Demand for rules on the transcription of archaic Manipuri into Bengali 
script 


11. Restrictions on the Mahasabha members to defect to other political parties 


12. Establishment of more Dispensaries in the northern parts of Manipur. 


The Mahasabha became inactive though they still talked of some of the reforms 
adopted by the Chinga session of the Mahasabha. The Mahasabha was in hibernation 
for nearly six years and it would come into the notice of the common people when 
Irabot returned to Manipur and tried to organize a common political platform in the 
name and style of Manipur State Congress. 


In Sylhet Jail 


While Irabot was in jail, the Japanese forces invaded India in the eastern 
frontier. Imphal was bombed on 10" and 16% May, 1942. Irabot was against the 
fascist invasion of India and intended to support the war efforts. While in Sylhet 
Jail, he came into contact with several Congress and Communist leaders. Arun 
Chanda, a Congress leader of Cachar and Ravi Aditya, a Congress leader of Karimganj, 
Jyotirmoy Nandi and Biresh Misra, Communist leaders. Jyotirmoy Nandi was 
editor of a weekly named Naya Duniya published from Sylhet which was a semi 
official organ of the Communist Party of India. Biresh Misra was the Secretary of 
the Surma Valley Communist Party District Committee. He also wrote a series of 
articles on the World War II in the Naya Duniya. Irabot Singh was kept in the 
detenue ward of the jail along with Arun Chanda, Aditya and others. Jyotirmoy 
Nandi, Biresh Misra and others were kept in Division 2 ward of the jail. The 
prisoners were given few hours in evening for playing badminton. During the few 
hours Nandi and Misra befriended Irabot Singh who narrated to them the experiences 
of the Manipur people’s movement. They told Irabot of the principles of Marxism 
and Leninism and experiences of the working class movement all over the world and 
particularly of Soviet Union. They also gave Communist literature to Irabot Singh. 
The Congress leaders also tried to draw attention of Irabot Singh towards Gandhian 
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philosophy and programme. The interactions with the Marxist ideologues transformed 
Irabot Singh from a liberal social reformer into a Marxist revolutionary. He found in 
the Marxist ideology solutions to all the problems of poor peasants of Manipur. He 
used to tell his followers that what he was doing all the time in Manipur was 
corroborated by the Communist teachings and techniques.'? Though Irabot Singh 
was a fighter for Manipur state from the shackles of British imperialism and feudal 
monarchy and he had his baptism in Gandhian philosophy, he was not fully satisfied 
with the aims and methods of All India States People’s Conference of which the 
Mahasabha and later on Manipur State Congress were sister organizations. “The 
vision of a socialist Manipur in socialist India free from imperialism, feudal and 
capitalist shackles” impressed both his head and heart. Irabot was made an ardent 
believer of Marxism - Leninism and he confided to Jyotirmoy Nandi that he would 
one day join the Communist Party of India. Irabot was also completely turned into 
an anti fascist. He asked for clemency from the Governor of Assam and wanted 
release from the jail to fight against the fascists. From the prison he wrote to Sir 
R.N. Reid, Governor of Assam on 18* April, 1942 a few days before the bombing of 
Imphal by the Japanese. 


He said, “Even from behind prison bars, I feel that Fascism be victorious today 
the world civilization and culture will be at stake. The freedom movement of the 
people of all lands will die forever, smaller nations and minorities will suffer the 
most under the vile yoke of Fascist militarist regime. And from behind the prison 
bars, I am feeling extremely perturbed by the daily news of the Japanese advance in 
Burma, which means that the freedom and integrity of the State of Manipur is 
immediately threatened with invasion by the Japanese hordes.”. 


He continued, “In the name of all humanity, in the name of the glorious tradition 
of the people of Manipur, which has been created by the life and blood of all freedom 
loving men and women of Manipur, J invite to-day my own countrymen to understand 
the significance of the present world war and to play their role for the Allied cause, 
preparing to the full for the defence of their own land when enemy invasion is quite 
imminent.””. This clemency appeal was rejected. After his release from Sylhet Jail 
on 20 March, 1943 he maintained relationship with the workers of the Communist 
Party of India particularly Biresh Misra. The Communist Party leadership decided 
that he should remain in Cachar District. He stayed sometime in the office of 
Communist Party where a fellow Communist, Hemango Biswas was staying. From 
Cachar he went to Nabadwip in Bengal to see his wife. He wrote to the Political 
Agent of Manipur on 22" March, 1943 that he wanted to return to Manipur. The 
Maharaja of Manipur, Bodhchandra Singh was against his entry into the state. In 
the opinion of the Maharaja, Irabot Singh would indulge in subversive activity and 
create disturbance in the war efforts of the state. Maharaja accused, “If Sirjut 
Irabot Singh is a member of the Communist Party and his attitude remains unchanged, 
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I do not think it is advisable that permission should be granted to him to return to 
Manipur specially for the duration of the war”. Without getting the permission, he 
travelled to Manipur and reached Mao village at the Manipur Naga Hills border 
from where he was turned back. Irabot moved to Cachar and lived there for three 
years. Cachar became his centre of activities. While in Cachar he was invited by 
P.C. Joshi, the General Secretary of the Communist Party of India to attend the first 
Party Congress at Bombay as an observer. The Congress was held from 23 May to 
1* June, 1943. Irabot’s anti Fascism was confirmed in this Congress. 


While in Cachar, Irabot plunged into the peasant movement. He organized 
Cachar District Kishan Sabha conferences. Irabot organized a cultural squad singing 
patriotic and democratic songs. He was involved in Swadeshi Ganer Dal movement. 
He joined the Indian People Theatre Association (IPTA) and organized its branches 
in Sylhet and Cachar District. He told the Manipur Praja Sanmeloni to take up anti 
Japanese stand. Irabot’s anti Fascist and anti Japanese stand was widely known in 
India. He was interviewed on 23 April, 1944 by Nikhil Chakrabarty who was an 
Allied Labour News correspondent. Nikhil Chakrabarty became a well known journalist 
and edited a famous Indian journal called The Mainstream. Hijam Irabot appealed 
to the people of India and Manipur through this correspondent. His statement is 
worth reproducing. 


The statement says, “To-day our beloved Manipur is desecrated by the brutal 
Jap fascists. The beautiful plains of Imphal are smeared with the innocent blood of 
our own brothers and sisters, because together with the mighty allied armies, they 
won't let the Japs break through. To all Manipuris my message is, Let not a single 
soul help the Japs in any way, not even with a glass of water. Ruthlessly we have to 
crush the enemy that comes to destroy our peaceful homes, and shackle us with the 
chains of fascist slavery. Let the hills of Manipur re-echo the call of her people- the 
fascists shall not pass.”?! 


He was actively involved in Assam Provincial Branch of the Communist Party of 
India and Assam Krishak Sabha (Peasant front of the CPI). His speeches created 
revolutionary fervour in all sections of the people particularly the Manipuri peasants 
of Assam. Maharaja Bodhchandra repeatedly requested Governor of Assam to detain 
Irabot outside Manipur. Thus on 18" August, 1944 Irabot was ordered to be 
detained in Silchar Jail for 8 months. He was detained as a security prisoner in the 
Silchar district jail with effect from 15 September, 1944. During this period he 
applied for personal allowance. When it was granted his detention was over. 


On 2™4 September 1945, Irabot returned to Imphal for a short period of 7 days to 
attend the Shradha ceremony of his mother-in-law, the mother of Rajkumari 
Khomdonsana. During this short period, he mobilized his old colleagues like Lalita 
Madhab Sharma, Magha Singh and others to make a strong representation against 
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the return of the foreign traders to Manipur. And he could not stay beyond 9 
September, 1945. His health had deteriorated due to his long imprisonment and 
underground life. After return to Silchar, he wrote to the Maharaja for permitting 
him to return to Manipur. His letter to the Maharaja was a pathetic one. “I have 
been deprived of my liberty to enter to Manipur for long, and for reasons which no 
longer exist. The reasonableness of allowing me to return home is so apparent that 
it could not have escaped the notice of Your Highness (Maharaja Bodhchandra 
Singh). I am sick, my family starving, and the reasons behind the ban do not exist 
now. I hope, these are sufficient reasons to allow an old man to go back among his 
own people now. I appeal again to Your Highness to allow me to enter Manipur.” 


He was so popular in Assam that he was made a candidate in the election to 
Provincial Legislative Assembly of Assam from Silchar constituency. The Provincial 
election in Assam took place between 9 and 12 January, 1946. The Communist 
Party sent up three candidates from Cachar district. The three communist candidates 
lost the election to Congress party including Irabot Singh. The following was the 
result of the election in the district of Cachar. 


1. Biresh Misra, West Karinganj — 3,051 valid votes 
2. Karunasindhu Ray , Sumanganj — 3,350 valid votes 


3. Irabot Singh, Silchar — 13,357 valid votes against the Congress candidate 
who polled 17,340 valid votes. 


Irabot Singh had become a Communist revolutionary while in exile. After 6 
years of political exile, Irabot was permitted to return to Manipur in March, 1946. 
Manipur had changed beyond his recognition. The World War II had changed the 
entire landscape so also the people. Irabot reorganized his earlier colleagues. A joint 
conference of Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha and Praja Mandol was held on 5" April, 
1946. Irabot discovered that the difference between him and working committee of 
the Mahasabha was deep. He found serious opposition towards his being a communist. 
On 10% April, 1946 working committee of the Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha in a 
resolution asked “Sirjut Irabot Singh, Communist leader ...to explain fully his 
present attitude towards the Communist Party of India within 15 days...As in the 
opinion of the working committee Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha sympathizes with 
aspiration of the Indian National Congress and is anti communist”. The intention of 
the Mahasabha was to expel Irabot Singh from the Mahasabha by branding him as 
a communist. Irabot Singh in his reply evaded the issue of being a communist. He 
narrated his deep association with the Mahasabha and the sacrifices he made 
including imprisonment. Rather he made an appeal for the unity of all organisations 
in the “last phase of our struggle to bring peace, unity and freedom”. Irabot Singh 
was clearly marginalized from the activities of the Mahasabha. The Mahasabha 
submitted a memorandum to the British Cabinet Mission through Pandit Jawaharlal 
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Nehru who was the President of the State People’s Conference. The memorandum 
demanded the declaration of India’s independence, objection to the partition of 
India, opposition of the formation of Northeastern Frontier Province, creation of 
united state of the whole of India, and participation of Manipur in the constituent 
Assembly by sending Manipur’s representatives. Reluctantly, Irabot resigned from 
the membership of the Mahasabha and devoted his energy for the upliftment of the 
Manipur Praja Sanmeloni. Manipur Praja Sanmeloni and Manipur Praja Mandol 
was merged into Manipur Praja Sangha in the joint meeting of the two organizations 
on 21% August, 1946. The Praja Sangha was headed by Rajkumar Bhubansana 
Singh as a President and Hijam Irabot Singh as General Secretary. All the political 
parties of Manipur including Praja Sangha and Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha agreed 
to the formation of an Organizing Committee to convene a public meeting of all the 
representatives of the parties on 4'* October, 1946 at the Aryan Theatre Hall of 
Imphal. The Organizing Committee consisted of the following members of the 
Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha. 


1. Rajkumar Priyogopalsana 
Rajkumar Maipaksana 
Loitam Yaima 

Sagolsem Indramani 


Nongmaithem Tomba (alias Sudhir) 


Aa wh 


Arambam Lalmani Singh. 


The representatives of the Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha, Manipur Praja Sangha 
and Manipur Krishak Sabha attended the meeting; each party nominating their 
representatives. Lalita Madhab Sharma, Elangbam Tompok represented Nikhil 
Manipuri Mahasabha; Manipur Praja Sangha was represented by Rajkumar 
Bhubansana, Anoubam Gouramani Sharma and Manipur Krishak Sabha was 
represented by Hijam Irabot Singh, Maimom Madhumangol Singh and Kabuigai 
(Kaguigai) Kabui.” The class antagonism between the Krishak Sabha who were 
peasants and the Mahasabha members who were urban elites came out in open. 
Rajkumar Bhubansana presided over the meeting and Yumnam Khoimacha Singh 
conducted the meeting as the Secretary. After a heated discussion it was agreed to 
constitute all the parties into a single political party in Manipur proposed to be 
named Manipur State Congress. The second issue of the meeting was the appointment 
of representatives from different parties; it was resolved that three representatives 
from Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha, three from Manipur Praja Sangha, two from 
Manipur Krishak Sabha, two from organizing committee and five from the general 
public. Surprisingly Irabot’s name was manipulated to be excluded from the list of 
nominated members. Rajkumar Bhubansana, the President of the meeting refused 
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to accept Irabot Singh as a member representing Manipur Praja Sangha or the 
Mahasabha. Then one Kanhai Singh who was a representative of the Mahasabha 
declared that he would withdraw his name from the list and proposed that Irabot’s 
name might be substituted in his place. The President refused to accept the amendment. 
He refused to accept the nomination of Irabot as a representative of the Manipur 
Krishak Sabha. At that moment Rajkumar Priyogopalsana raised objection to Irabot’s 
representation of any political party. These allegations against Irabot Singh caused 
a great disturbance in the meeting. The President was firm to exclude Irabot at any 
cost from the proposed formation of a single party. Then Krishnamohan Singh 
openly raised an allegation that Irabot was a member of the Communist Party and 
he should not be allowed to join the proposed party. The organizing committee also 
proclaimed that the Congress would be a full fledged party and a man like Irabot 
Singh would not have a place in it. Rajkumar Bhubansana Singh imposed a ruling 
on the meeting that not a single individual would be allowed to pay a political 
sympathy towards the Communist Party of India and the representative of Manipur 
Praja Sangha, Manipur Krishak Sabha and even the Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha 
should not express any opinion on Irabot and his appointment. The President 
further declared that he would himself appoint the representatives of the above 
three parties. The conduct of the public meeting was disastrous for Irabot Singh due 
to the dictatorial decision of the President. However it is worth noting that how the 
fracas happened in the meeting of 4 October. After a heated discussion it was 
agreed to decide to determine the validity or otherwise of Irabot’s nomination as a 
representative. Khoimacha Singh who was conducting the meeting, asked the audience 
to raise hands if they were in favour of Irabot Singh. Majority of the people raised 
hands in favour of Irabot Singh. Krishnamohan Singh openly declared against 
Irabot Singh. Laishram Jugeshwar Singh suggested that if Irabot agreed to discard 
his communist ideology he might be allowed to join the proposed party. Bokul Singh 
objected to the President for his denial of the voting right of the representatives of 
the parties and audience. Irabot took the permission of the President to address the 
audience. Khoimacha Singh intervened and interrupted the speech of Irabot Singh. 
He asked Irabot to stop immediately. In such a situation tense with autocratic 
interruptions Irabot Singh walked out of the meeting hall. Bokul Singh protested 
and his protest was supported by Laishram Kanhai Singh, Takhellambam Ibotombi 
Singh and Khagendrajit Singh who walked out of the meeting hall following Irabot 
Singh. Khoimacha Singh expelled Mongjam Subol Singh and Ibomcha Kabiraj of the 
Manipur Krishak Sabha who protested against this unlawful action of Khoimacha 
Singh. The Manipur Krishak Sabha also walked out following Irabot Singh. After 
the departure of Irabot and his supporters a few remained in Aryan Theatre Hall. 
They passed a resolution forming the Manipur State Congress. The architects were 
Krishnamohan Singh, Dr. Leiren Singh, Laishram Jogeswar Singh, Rajkumar 
Bhubansana Singh, Dwijamani Dev Sharma and Khoimacha Singh. The Nikhil 
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Manipuri Mahasabha was merged with the Manipur State Congress. The Manipur 
Praja Sangha and Manipur Krishak Sabha parted the ways from the Congress. The 
Manipur State Congress was headed by R.K. Bhubansana Singh as the President 
and Khoimacha Singh as the General Secretary. 


Irabot Singh cast his destiny with the peasants of Manipur and Manipur Krishak 
Sabha became his main organization of political activities. The British authorities 
and Maharaja of Manipur knew his political affiliation while in Assam. He was 
already a member of the Communist Party of India and participated in the Provincial 
Election of Assam. For unknown reasons he refused to disclose his identification 
with the CPI. This gave a handle to the supporters of Manipur State Congress. 
Irabot now devoted his energy to the organization of the Manipur Krishak Sabha 
and Manipur Praja Sangha. He took an opposition role for mobilization of the 
masses. With the approach of transfer of power from the British to the Indians, 
Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh was also inclined towards giving a responsible 
government to the people which will be discussed in the later chapters. The Maharaja 
| constituted a Constitution Drafting Committee to constitute a Constitution of future 
Manipur. Irabot demanded a full fledged democratic government for Manipur. The 
Constitution making committee was constituted without Irabot or representative of 
his party. An Interim Council was formed with Captain F.F. Pearson, President of | 
the Manipur State Durbar as the Chief Minister of Manipur. The Maharaja of 
Manipur signed two documents on 11 August, 1947, the Standstill Agreement and 
the Instrument of Accession which had aceeded Manipur into the Dominion of India. 
On 14 August, 1947 Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh became the Chief Minister 
of Manipur and the Political Agent, G.P. Stewart handed over the supreme power to 
the Maharaja of Manipur. The Government and people celebrated the Independence 
Day in Manipur. The State Congress celebrated the function. Hijam Irabot Singh as 
the President of the Manipur Krishak Sabha, Manipur Praja Sangha and other 
students and women organizations celebrated the Independence Day in a big public 
meeting at the Police Bazaar on 15 August, 1947. He still participated in the 
democratic process of Manipur. The Manipur State Constitution Act, 1947 was 
adopted and the Maharaja ordered the holding of election in 1948. Hijam Irabot also 
contested in the election to the Manipur Legislative Assembly as a candidate of 
Manipur Krishak Sabha. He won the election from Utlou Constituency. But he 
never became a member of the Assembly. On 21% September, 1948 there was a 
public meeting at MDU hall of Imphal which he was to address against the proposed 
Purbanchal State. An incident happened in which the members of the Krishak 
Sabha from Pungdongbam village had a clash with the Manipur Police in which a 
police officer named K. Naran Singh was killed. Irabot Singh cancelled the meeting 
and went underground to lead a Communist revolution. From this day, Irabot | 
became a revolutionary. 
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A Reluctant Revolutionary in a Revolution 


As a prelude to the revolutionary action of Hijam Irabot Singh on 21°‘ September, 
1918, there were significant political developments indicative of his preparedness 
for a revolution in Manipur. As noted above being denied entry into the Manipur 
‘tate Congress he organized Manipur Krishak Sabha with a great discipline. He 
lid earlier formed a youth front known as Manipur Student’s Federation with 
Moirangthem Meghachandra as the President and N. Binoy as the General Secretary. 
Ile alsc formed a women’s wing known as Manipur Mahila Sanmeloni. The anti- 
(‘ommunist elements in the Manipur State Congress started a strong anti-communist 
movement. He started a new Manipuri weekly called Anouba Yug. This weekly gave 
direction to the masses. But he religiously avoided the word ‘Communist’. The 
Congress alleged that Krishak Sabha, Mahila Sanmeloni, Student Federation were 
disguised Communist fronts. Irabot spelled out his political programme in the 
conference of Manipur Krishak Sabha held at Nambol; a full responsible government, 
election by universal suffrage, gram panchayat in every village, free compulsory 
primary education, one school for every village, hospital (dispensary) for every 
village, post offices in the villages, minor irrigation for farmers, man behind the 
plough should be the owner of the land, reduction of land revenue from Rs. 12 to Rs. 
6 per pari, payment for compensation for World War II damage and integration of 
administration of hill and valley etc. 


Controversy Over the Reported Merger with Burma 


In May 1947, the Hindustan Standard, a Calcutta newspaper carried a news 
item that U Aung San, the Vice President of Burmese interim Government and 
Mather of modern Burma might visit Manipur and that the Manipuris wanted to 
merge with Union of Burma. The news item created a controversy in Manipur. The 
State Congress alleged that Irabot had connived with the Burmese for the alleged 
merger. Irabot Singh clarified that he corresponded with some Manipuri former 
leaders of the Mahasabha of Mandalay to help the exchange of Japanese notes of the 
World War II days with the Indian currency. It was manipulated to look larger than 
life. Irabot Singh with the help of Biresh Misra of Assam clarified that he and 
Communist party stood for integrity of Manipur and not separation from India. The 
controversy died a natural death. True, Irabot in consultation with many leaders of 
Manipur wanted the retrocession of Kabaw Valley into Manipur. Irabot Singh was 
aware of the move made by A.Z. Phizo for the declaration of independence of Naga 
Hills district. 


Really Irabot wanted to keep the territorial integrity of Manipur and organized 
a meeting of the representative of political organizations of the hill and valley of 
Manipur in November, 1947. The following organizations attended the joint meeting 
and formed a United Front of Manipur consisting of Tangkhul Long, Kuki National 
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Assembly, Kabui Naga Association, Khul Union, Mizo Union, Manipur Praja Sangha, 
Manipur Krishak Sabha, Meitei Marup and Nongpok Apunba Marup. They sent a 
good will mission to Kohima to talk with the leaders of the Naga National Council. 


Ideologically Hijam Irabot was confirmed in Marxism-Leninism. He attended 
the second conference of the Assam Provincial Communist Party at Hojai in 1948. 
He also attended the historic Second Congress of the Communist Party of India held 
in Calcutta from 28% February — 6 March, 1948 as a delegate from Assam. In the 
Second Congress General Secretary, P.C. Joshi was replaced by the radical B.T. 
Ranadive as the General Secretary of the party. The Congress adopted B.T. Ranadive’s 
political thesis of violent insurrection in India on the line of October Revolution of 
1917 in Russia, popularly known as B.T. Ranadive’s Russian Path (1948-50). B.T. 
Randive emphasized on a full fledged left sectarian dogmatic and left adventurist 
line which he pursued relentlessly. According to him, Britain’s domination had not 
ended despite the independence of India but the forms of domination had changed. 
He pressurized for a worker’s revolution against the Bourgeoisie combining with the 
imperialist and feudal elements. Irabot it appears did not follow the political thesis 
of Ranadive’s Russian Path. He did not formally establish a Communist Party in 
Manipur. He was pressurized by Assam Provincial Committee of the CPI to establish 
a Communist organization to launch violent insurrection in the state. Irabot was 
shrewd enough not to offend the party sensibility and he continued his political 
activities as usual. Irabot Singh realized the revolutionary potential of the peasants 
much earlier than the CPI leadership as demonstrated by the later denunciation of 
Ranadive’s thesis by the CPI itself .4 N. Joykumar Singh also observed, “His stand 
has become one of the most important debatable issues among the future researchers. 
It is also claimed that although Irabot embraced Marxism he was in favour of the 
establishment of a separate independent state of Manipur. This view was strongly 
challenged by a sizeable number of (Leftist) intellectual people. They also claimed 
that Irabot never deviated from the principle and objective of the Communist Party 
of India.”> In Calcutta he met a leader of the Burma Communist Party (BCP) 
named Thakin Than Tun with whom future joint action would be taken up in the 
Communist insurrection. Irabot established the Communist Party at the level of 
District Organizing Committee on 23 August, 1948. One Basna Singh from Assam 
Provincial communist party helped him. The meeting was held at the residence of 
one Takhellambam Ibotombi Singh at Hodam Leirak in Keishamthong, Imphal. 22 
members were present and Takhellambam Bokul was appointed the Secretary of 
the District Organizing Committee and a committee of 8 members was constituted: 


1. Hijam Irabot Singh 
2. Takhellambam Bokul 
3. Takhellambam Ibotombi 
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Longjam Bijoy Singh 

Laishram Kanhai 

Takhel Amuselung 
Takhellambam Ongbi Juboti Devi 
Thokchom Bira Singh.” 
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Of the other younger leaders who joined the party mention may be made of 
Nongmaithem Budhachandra, Lamabam Ibotombi, Moirangthem Meghachandra, 
Ningthoujam Binoy, Moirangthem Ibohal, Ngangom Mohendro etc. They were a 
highly educated group from Indian Universities. Members of the Manipur Praja 
Sangha resigned from the party and did not join the Communist Party but the 
Manipur Krishak Sabha stood firm in support of the Communist Party. 


Meanwhile as per the Manipur Constitution Act of 1947 a limited constitutional 
monarchy was granted by the Maharaja to the people. An election was held to the 53 
member Legislative Assembly. The Manipur Krishak Sabha which was the main 
opposition party set up 26 candidates including Irabot Singh of which 5 were 
returned. Irabot was a successful MLA designate from Utlou constituency. Before 
the Manipur Legislative Assembly was summoned to conduct their proceedings, a 
proposal was mooted by Congress leaders of Bengal to constitute a Purbanchal 
Province by integrating Manipur, Cachar, Tripura and Lushai Hills with Bengali 
and Manipuri as official languages. Irabot Singh was opposed to the proposal of 
Purbanchal Pradesh. The Manipur Krishak Sabha organized large number of protest 
meetings throughout Imphal valley including the one at MDU hall which has been 
mentioned above. There was also another insinuating rumour spread by Congress 
elements that the agitation launched by the Naga National League led by A. Daiho 
in Mao area leading to the boycott of election to the Manipur Legislative Assembly 
in July, 1948 was that Irabot Singh instigated A. Daiho to launch the agitation. This 
was not true and Irabot was not involved at all. 


A question was raised, why did not Irabot Singh establish the Communist Party 
in Manipur earlier? Irabot refused to be Secretary of the party though he was the 
leader of the party. Irabot still perhaps believed in the Constitutional method. He 
contested in the election to the Legislative Assembly. Perhaps he did not, at that 
time, agree with Ranadive’s thesis of armed revolution as it did not suit the condition 
of Manipur. T. Bokul, the Secretary of the DOC resigned to join the Manipur 
Legislative Assembly. The CPI was in support of Government of India’s policy of 
integrating Manipur with Dominion of India. Irabot Singh did not agree with the 
CPI leadership. His contention was that Manipur was a monarchy, a feudal society 
and quite different, in political experience, economic and social conditions from the 
rest of India. Manipur was a country of peasants and there existed no industry. 
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What was required in Manipur was a peasant revolution along the Chinese line. The 
infant communist organization could not survive the Pungdongbam incident of 21* 
September 1948. The party was liquidated and a new party was formed, underground 
Communist party of Manipur was established on 29 October, 1948 under the 
Presidentship of Hijam Irabot Singh. The meeting was held at Top in northeast 
Imphal and Thokchom Boro Singh was appointed the first Secretary of the party. 
Irabot Singh was to confess his following the peasant line in his Self Criticism 
known as Circular 8 to all the District Organizing Committees on 10 October, 
1949. (The text of Self Criticism is given in Annexure of the chapter) However, it 
was an irony of history that the CPI denounced the Ranadive’s thesis of Russian 
Path in 1949 and adopted Rajeshwar Rao’s thesis of the Chinese Path. Irabot’s line 
was vindicated by the CPI. 


The Government of India particularly the Deputy Prime Minister, Sadar Patel 
and Sir Akbar Hydari, the Governor of Assam took precautionary measures against 
the Communist revolutionaries and their counterparts in Burma. Irabot Singh and 
his colleagues were under the scanner of the Government of India. The unfortunate 
incident of shooting at Pungdongbam village clinched the issue. 


Incident of Pungdongbam and the Communist Revolution 


The clash between the volunteers of the Manipur Krishak Sabha and the Manipur 
Police led by K. Naran Singh, Sub Inspector of Police was the prelude to the 
outbreak of armed struggle of the Krishak Sabha under the leadership of Irabot 
Singh. The incident of Pungdongbam deserves to be described in the history of 
Manipur. 


“A meeting of the Manipur Krishak Sabha was scheduled to be held in the 
afternoon of Tuesday, the 21** September, 1948, against the formation of a Purbanchal 
Pradesh. People coming to attend the meeting from the north-east met two trucks- 
loads of armed police led by K. Naran Singh, Sub-Inspector of Police at Pungdongbam. 
They did not inform the people whom they were going to arrest and for what 
reasons. Suddenly the police loaded their rifles and aimed at one Kanhaimacha 
Singh. A frightened group of people had pushed Kanhaimacha out of the line of fire 
and K. Naran Singh raised his hands towards his party not to open fire. But a shot 
rang out and the bullet scratched the thigh of a man in the front and hit K. Naran 
Singh. A few members of the public tried to give first-aid to Naran Singh while 
others had fled from the scene in panic. The Police chased and one Phijam Nipamacha 
Singh received serious head injury from police beating. One woman was also seriously 
injured in the leg as a result of attack by a rifle-butt and she had to be carried on the 
back. The police continued to aim their rifles at the fleeing and panic stricken 
public. After the body of K. Naran Singh had been carried away, four or five truck- 
loads of the Assam Rifles arrived at the scene along with police reinforcement. They 
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rounded up the people and, with the gun and bayonets pointed at their heads, every 
one of them was severely beaten up until pools of blood formed at their feet. Then 
they were thrown up on the trucks in bundles of four who were tied together. At the 
Imphal Police Station also they were again beaten up behind closed doors with 
armed sentries outside, until they confessed that one Anganghal shot K. Naran 
Singh.”” 


After the incident at Pungdongbam, the Manipur State Council held a special 
meeting and declared that Manipur Krishak Sabha and Manipur Praja Sangha 
were unlawful organizations. There was no investigation into the circumstances 
leading to the death of Sub-Inspector K. Naran Singh. The Police arrested several 
hundreds of peasants and tortured them at the Imphal Police Station. The Council 
introduced Manipur State Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1948 to deal with these 
two political organizations. Under this Act, the Krishak Sabha and Praja Sangha 
(organized under the Presidentship and Secretaryship of Sirjut Hijam Irabot Singh 
and Sirjut Maimom Madhumangol Singh respectively) were declared unlawful 
organizations. 


The incident of 21 September and the reaction of the State Government was a 
turning point in the long political career of Irabot Singh. The Manipur State Assembly 
was inaugurated by Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh on 18% October, 1948. But due to 
the warrant of arrest issued by the State Council, Irabot could not join the first 
opening session of the Assembly. Irabot Singh circulated a hand written letter to all 
the members of the Assembly as his last message. The letter was not put on record 
in the Assembly but it contained certain basic issues affecting the body politic of 
Manipur. He said, “The day would become a new chapter in the national history of 
Manipur and its enthusiastic impression would be an indelible mark in the modern 
puyas...Responsible Government is the only demand of all the people of Manipur. 
But at the time of formation of Constitution Making Committee, Mr. Pearson had in 
his self interest appointed the valley members and hill representatives in an unofficial 
manner. This form of responsible government is nothing but concocted result of the 
constitution making committee.””* He drew attention of the MLAs to the Mizo and 
the Mao Naga Movement of the state. He also condemned the declaration of the 
Krishak Sabha as an unlawful organization and demanded an impartial inquiry 
into the Pungdongbam incident. He appealed to the MLAs to fight for democracy 
and a golden Manipur. In the next one year Irabot Singh organized his party 
preparing for the Communist revolution in Manipur. He continued to reach out to 
the people through his weekly. Leading the life of an underground; he guided the 
members of Krishak Sabha to participate in the revolution. Manipur was under the 
Chief Ministership of Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh. Irabot Singh had difference 
of opinion with the Assam provincial Communist Party on the issue of impending 
integration of Manipur into the Dominion of India. He was opposed to the Merger 
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Agreement signed between the Maharaja of Manipur and Government of India 
represented by an Advisor of the Ministry of States, V.P. Menon and Sri Prakasa, 
the Governor of Manipur on 21* September, 1949 which was announced on 15* 
October, 1949. The Government of Manipur through the Assam Rifles and Manipur 
Police tried to arrest Irabot Singh. It declared a reward of Rs. 10,000/- for arrest or 
killing of Irabot Singh. But the intelligence network of Irabot was so well organized 
that the Government could not arrest him; the people were behind him. The post 
independence Manipuri Armed struggle of the Manipur Communist Party has been 
regarded as a Manipuri National Liberation Movement and revolution.” 


Irabot started the revolution in Manipur in 1950. He wanted a continuing 
upheaval of peasantry till they attained their social, economic and political goal. 
The striking organ of the Communist Party was the Red Guards to which were 
recruited many young educated youth and peasant leaders. Thokchom Boro Singh 
was appointed as the Commander of the Red Guards and N. Binoy Singh was 
appointed as the Secretary of the Manipur Communist party. The party organized 
branches and cells throughout the valley of Manipur. Irabot Singh in disguise was 
everywhere to encourage the peasants to join the revolutionary struggle. The Red 
Guards produced country made guns, hand grenades and dynamites. They resorted 
to guerilla warfare, ambushing the police stations, attacking the Manipur Rifle and 
confiscated arms. They were able to collect some World War II left over rifles for 
their operation. The repression of the police on the rebels and sympathizers were 
really serious. By the middle of 1950, all the young communist leaders like Binoy 
Singh, Boro Singh, Ng. Mohendro were all in jail. The leader of the police suppression 
was one S.C. Palit, a Bengali officer of the Indian Police Service. It was because of 
strong police repression that Irabot Singh went to Burma to seek the help of the 
Burmese Communist in staging a revolution for a socialist republic in Manipur. He 
contacted three factions of the Burmese Communists: the Communist Party of 
Burma (CPB), Burma Communist Party (BCP) and People’s Comrade Party. He 
organized a tripartite conference of these three parties and an understanding was 
brought about. His biographer, Soyam Satradhari, himself a revolutionary leader of 
defence committee established by Irabot said that, Irabot Singh had carved out a 
sphere of influence over Kabaw Valley and Ango Ching Hills in the west of Chindwin 
River. He had practically established an underground administration over the area. 
He used to send arms to his followers in Manipur. His long imprisonment and 
underground life had greatly damaged his health and he suffered from several 
ailments including typhoid from Kabaw Valley. Meanwhile search for Irabot Singh 
was going on in every nook and corner of Manipur. Irabot suffered from typhoid but 
unfortunately no medical help could be provided to him. Many of his subordinates 
from Manipur tried to visit him in Kabaw Valley in his last days. He died at the 
Burmese village of Tangbo on 26% September, 1951. 
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The Communist revolution came to an end in Manipur after the trial of Manipur 
Conspiracy Case when E.P. Moon was the Chief Commissioner of Manipur. The 
Manipur Conspiracy Case gave a resume of the revolution started by Irabot and 
fought by the young revolutionaries. The Manipur Conspiracy Case was tried in the 
Court of District Magistrate of Manipur (Chief Commissioner of Manipur) under 
DM Criminal Case No. 1 of 1951. It was a case between Manipur State and Hijam 
Irabot Singh and other accused. Hijam Irabot Singh was absent and 17 accused 
were charged for conspiring to overawe the Government of India and Governme:it of 
Manipur with collection of arms and ammunitions with the intention of waging war 
against this government. They were charged under Section 121 A, 122 and 123 IPC. 
The following were the leaders of the Communist revolt in Manipur 


Nangom Mohendro Singh, aged 27 of Nagamapal 
Thokchom Boro Singh, aged 27 of Keishampat 
Moirangthem Ibohal, aged 26 of Top Imphal 

Longjam Gnanendra Singh, aged 21 of Kongba Bazaar 
Ningthoujam Binoy Singh, aged 27 of Nagamapal 
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Ningthoujam Ajit Singh, aged 22 of Nagamapal. 


Others were Langoljam Tikendra Singh, Maibam Bormani Singh, Konsam Robei 
Singh, Chingakham Tebanda Singh. Moirangthem Amuyaima Singh, 
Khumbongmayum Lobi Singh, Konsam Apabi Singh, Thingbaijam Nongyai Singh, 
Yumnam Gokul Singh, Athokpam Chourjit Singh, Brahmacharimayum Shamungou 
Sharma. The proceedings of the Manipur Conspiracy case gave very informative 
account of the organization of the revolution particularly the Red Guard Council, 
their circulars, their sister organizations like All Manipur Youth League and Manipur 
Kishan Sabha. The statement of N. Binoy Singh in the court is very revealing. It is 
reproduced for record. “It is our job to annihilate this government by subversive 
activities and by attacking them in their unguarded moments from undergrounds. 
In future we are to detain not only a few CIDs but as large a number as possible in 
every corner of Manipur. All sepoys should be combated. Forcible resistance should 
be put up. Before we meet the sepoys, the undesirable persons, village enemies, 
richer men in the villages would have to be finished first...Before launching the 
mass revolution, we have to snatch the lands of the big landlords and redistribute 
them to the landless persons. Along with this preparation for arming the party 
should be made to meet the present government in hand to hand fighting...Only a 
well armed people can bring about a successful revolution”. This was the plan of the 
Communist Revolution stated by N. Binoy Singh who was a post graduate from 
Cotton College of Gauhati University. He was a great athlete and iconic figure for 
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young Manipuris. His swimming across the Brahmaputra River was a legend among 
the youth. 


Regarding the Red Guard Council, the Chief Commissioner in the capacity of a 
District Magistrate commented, “The Red Guards which the Manipur Communist 
created, was an organization whose object was to overawe and indeed overthrow the 
government by force and that arms and ammunitions were collected by and for the 
Red Guards so as to carry on a sort of guerilla warfare to this end. No doubt to hope 
to overthrow the Government of India or even the Government of Manipur with a 
Force of 60 or at best 300 was a bit optimistic... Membership of the Communist party 
is not in itself criminal. But it is clear from the documents and confessions quoted 
above that persons who organized and or became members of the Red Guard were 
necessarily guilty both of criminal conspiracy to overthrow government and of 
collecting arms and ammunition to wage war”. The Chief Commissioner further 
observed that “the Secret camp where the Red Guards were being trained was 
located in some hills (Nungshigum) 13 miles from Imphal and on 18-3-1950 the 
Suprintendent of Police Shri S. Palit visited it with the force of the Assam Rifles. (S. 
Palit gave a description of the Secret Camp of the Red Guard). The Chief Commissioner 
said that this was the actual camp of the Red Guard is confirmed by the entry in the 
Ibohal’s diary dated 20-3-1950". The Chief Commissioner ordered that the “criminality 
of anyone who is known to be a member or to have actively assisted the Red Guard 
is ipso facto established, since the very object of the organization were secretly to 
collect arms and ammunition to wage war against the government”. He declared the 
following leaders guilty of waging war against the state. 


1. Mohendro Singh: Member of the Red Guard Council and for possession of an 
unlicensed gun. 


Boro Singh: First Commander of the Red Guard 
Tikendra Singh: Member of the Red Guard 


Ibohal Singh: A principal ring leader, member of the Red Guard and kidnapping 
of Police 


Bormani Singh: A lesser figure in the party but a member of the Red Guard 


Gnanendra Singh: A minor figure but his pseudo name Naren was in the Red 
Guard 


7. Binoy Singh: One of the four principal ring leaders like Mohendro, Boro and 
Ibohal. A trainer of the Red Guard. Kidnapper of Police A.S.I. 


8. RabeiSingh: A member of the Red Guard and District Organising Committee 
(DOC). 


Others sentenced to punishment were Tebanda Singh, Amuyaima Singh, Apambi 
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singh, Ajit Singh, Nongyai Singh, Gokul Singh. Of the accused Mohendro Singh, 
Boro Singh, Ibohal Singh, Tikendra Singh, Tebanda Singh and Binoy Singh was 
sentenced to 7 years rigorous imprisonment. Others were given 3 years rigorous 
imprisonment. Ng. Mohendro Singh joined the Communist Party of India and 
became Member of Parliament later on. Others were active members of the CPI.*° 


With the coming overground of the CPI, the party was recognized as a political 
party by Election Commission of India. Thus the Communist Insurrection came to 
an end. Hijam Irabot Singh had a chequered political life. He was describeu as a 
liberal reformer, a revolutionary, a socialist radical and a communist revolutionary 
and a Meitei nationalist. Did the revolution of 1950 succeed? It was suppressed by 
the then government but the legacy of Irabot lay in his revolutionary idea for the 
future generation of Manipur. His activities spoke volume for his ideas and idealism. 
He had carved out a place for himself in the history of modern Manipur. 


Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh, Chief Minister of Manipur (1947-1949) who 
condemned Irabot paid a tribute to him, “The one man in Manipur who could have 
faced the streamline monolithic Congress Party was Irabot Singh. He was, in my 
mind, the true leader of Manipur in recent years. He loved truly the poor farmers 
and workers wholeheartedly for their cause. Had he been the Chief Minister in my 
place, because of his working in a party and his love for the Manipuri farmers and 
Manipur, I am of the opinion that he would have gained for the state a position 
similar to the position of Sikkim?.”* 
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ANNEXURE 


THE SELF CRITICISM OF H. IRABOT SINGH, CIRCULAR NO. 8 OF D.O.C. 
(DISTRICT ORGANISING COMMITTEE) OF THE C.P.1., ASSAM 
PROVINCE DATED 107 OCTOBER 1949 


I am responsible for the past inactions of the D.O.C. (District Organising Committee) 
and the non-advancement of the Party. I did not know the inner concepts of the 
Party itself except the idea that it would certainly one day offer not only the 
guideline but a way to salvation to the poor mass of the country. I also did not 
realize that the Party has an international outlook and its ideals should have the 
same character throughout the world without changing its basic principles. Therefore, 
in spite of repeated warnings to me by the P.C., I have been pulling myself on my 
own thinking with a narrow claim that conditions in Manipur are very peculiar and 
nobody would understand it from outside. 


I did not realise that there are small groupings among the mass and our struggle 
is mainly based on class struggle. Although some people hinted to me the exact 
concept, I could not take it easily to heart. I did not believe that there is still an 
oppressive class amongst the peasants themselves. 


I did not understand what a Self Criticism could mean, and I had no faith in it 
although I often preached that criticism is the only way to civilization. Therefore, I 
extremely hesitated to introduce it in Manipur because of a blind faith that it would 
not be conducive to the peculiar circumstances of the State. 


I did not realize that we should construct it on the unity of a public opinion. This 
was the cause why I did not organize a Party out of an apprehension that there was 
still time to wait for a united force and thus make the people respond to it in a 
natural way. So, I now understand that my principles have gone wrong and it 
cannot be properly fitted in an advantageous position in the ever-changing 
circumstances of the society. I have been waiving suggestions of other people so leng 
assuming that all could be made well by my self determination and political strategy. 
Hence, with the oncoming of any natural breakthrough in the changing conditions of 
the society, I cannot be at ease both mentally and physically. There have occurred 
many events which put me in a physical trance. 


Since I had no fundamental principles of a Self Criticism there have been times 
when the P.C. in their clear, vivid and comprehensive analysis, gave me the basic 
concepts of criticism, but I took them to be remarks of abusing me in a very 
derogatory manner. On the other hand, I have made counter charges to the P.C. by 
stating that these were not criticisms but libel charges on my position, and that I 
could not afford time to learn politics from the P.C. just like a minor boy. 
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I believe that all those parties who have so far accused me of my wrong approach 
would one day become completely mute when they see the progressive natures of my 
works. But I could not realize the fact that my activities would never achieve its goal 
unless I heard criticism from friends. On the other hand, those people who advised 
me to earnestly correct my line of thinking were simply regarded as my scandalous 
counter enemies. 


I believed that those people who have illegally charged the ideals of the Party, 
and who have wrongfully deviated themselves from the Party discipline and 
Constitution would also do something good for the nation one day. It was my belief 
that if I told them to correct their discipline they would come to their sense. I 
thought, I would be in a neutral position in the split of the Party and with a good 
sense of achievement through my labour and hard work, I thought, all would be well 
and bound together again. These have been the main causes resulting to my present 
condition. 


After I have read stories of the world famous Marshal Tito and his expulsion 
from the Party, I came to realize that whatever I did were in the wrong which have 
now undone me. I understand my previous political strategies were all based on 
similar lines with those of the Marshall. Therefore, I wish to apologise before the 
Party that I did not commit anything for my own personal benefit, but things had 
happened out of my foolishness and ignorance. To-day I firmly believe that Self 
Criticism is the only source of existence, and if any of the Comrades still have 
suspicions against me I would be in a rather helpless condition. I too firmly believe 
in the lines of the political philosophies of Marxism and Leninism as the greatest 
fountains of life and human existence. I wholeheartedly give my moral support to 
the new programmes of the D.O.C., and I will exert my best efforts in the exercise of 
the line of actions dictated by the D.O.C. 


[Reproduced from “Comrade Irabot” published by Chhatra Federation and Youth Federation, 
Manipur dated 26% September 1981 quoted in K. Manimohan Singh, op. cit., pp. 361 -1362] 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh and 


the World War II 
pg 


Bodhchandra Singh alias Meidingu Leisem Chingkhom was the 76" and the last of 
the rulers of Ningthouja Dynasty of Manipur. His regnal period was from 1941 to 
1955 with three important events: the World War II (10% May, 1942 to September, 
1944), the transfer of power from the British paramount power to Manipur (1947), 
Constitutional monarchy and merger of Manipur into India (1947 to 1949), his last 
days as a disappointed Maharaja. 


Bodhchandra Singh was the first son of Maharaja Churachand Singh by his 
second queen, Chingakham Shyama Sakhi Devi (Apambi). He was born on Friday, 
26" July, 1908. The birth of the first son was not celebrated by the Maharaja. The 
Cheitharol Kumbaba recorded the birth of the first son (Ibungohal Sana) in a casual 
manner. Maharaja Churachand Singh had five queens with five sons and eleven 
daughters. The Maharaja was fond of his daughters and he showered love and 
favour on the princesses. The first queen, Maharani Nangbam Dhanamanjuri Devi 
had five daughters. The second Rani, Chingakham Shyama Sakhi had three sons. 
Other Ranis were jealous of her. She was a very dignified queen without much 
grandeur. Her other two sons were Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh (popularly 
known as P.B. or Sana Yaima) and Maharajkumar Ghanendrajit Singh, popularly 
known as Kheda Sana as he was born on the day of Kheda (elephant catching event). 
Maharajkumari Binodini popularly known as Wangol Sana, the last of the five 
daughters of the Maharani Dhana Manjuri in her memoir wrote that Bodhchandra 
in his youth was popular with his brothers and sisters. His younger brother 
Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh was an intellectual and well read prince. Maharaja 
Bodhchandra loved poetry and he wrote some poems in Manipuri in future years 
(Seireng Nachom). Maharaja Churachand Singh tried to give the best education to 
his two sons Bodhchandra and Priya Brata. He sent Bodhchandra to his old school, 
Mayo College at Ajmer; he sent Priya Brata to the Rajkumar College at Raipur. In 
April, 1922 the two princes were sent by the Maharaja to England. They were put at 
the public boarding school at Bourn Mouth at Christ Church to learn the English 
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and western way of life. Principal V.A.S. Stow of Rajkumar College was entrusted 
with the visit of two the princes in England. Lt. Col. E.H. Sweet was their guardian 


while in England. After spending six months touring many places of interest in . 


England they returned to India. Bodhchandra went back to his old school and Priya 
Brata also attended the Rajkumar College. Bodhchandra did not get education 
beyond school standard. Bodhchandra turned out to be a true patron of Meitei 
religion and culture while his father was a true Hindu Vaishnavite. Bodhchandra’s 
supporters were the followers of the pre Hindu Meitei religion and the Maichous 
and the Pandits of the traditional Pandit Loishang found in him a great supporter. 
The Maharaja was influenced by the learned scholars of the Maha Sabha. 
Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh was conversant with the English way of life and 
etiquette. He was friendly with the British officers and Meitei educated youths. His 
father was friendly with Priya Brata and associated him with the administration of 
the state. We do not see such intimate relation between the Maharaja and Bodhchandra. 


In 1929, Jubraj Bodhchandra Singh at the age of 21 was married to Princess 
Rampyari Devi, the third daughter of the Raja of Bodo Khomidi in the Ganjam 
District of Madras Presidency. This marriage unfortunately was a failure and ended 
in a separation and death of the Jubrani. Maharaja Churachand and Bodhchandra 
never had good relationship. The strained relation between the two burst out in 
1934 when the crown prince was exiled to Benaras. There was an allegation of 
conspiracy by the father to the son. There was an oracle from a Maibi (a shaman 
priestess) that if the prince worshipped at the deity of Ningthoukhong, he would get 
divine blessing for the throne. Maharaja was influenced by the Maharani and the 
third queen who instigated the Maharaja against the prince. Bodhchandra was 
ordered by the Maharaja not to enter the temple of Govindaji. He was expelled out 
of the palace. He spent some time at the quarter to the south of the residence of Mr. 
Jeffrey, the state engineer. Later on, he was shifted to the old Rajbari to the north of 
the new palace. During his exile at Benaras, the crown prince was accompanied by 
his wife, Rampyari Devi. While in Benaras, he came into personal contact with Sri 
Prakasha, a Congress leader who would become a Governor of Assam and a Union 
Minister of India when he was the Maharaja of Manipur. After a period of 4 years, 
Bodhchandra returned with his wife and for unknown reasons they were separated 
in 1938. After separation from Rampyari Devi, Bodhchandra married Princess 
Ishwari Devi of Ram Nagar (Champaran) on 18 June, 1941 at Calcutta. She was 
the eldest daughter of Prince Ramraja of Ram Nagar in United Province, who was a 
cousin of Maharaja Dhiraja, the King of Nepal and a grand daughter of the Prime 
Minister of Nepal. Princess Rampyari Devi was found murdered at Benaras by some 
unknown persons on 24'* March, 1942. Ishwari Devi had no issue. Bodhchandra 
married 8 Ranis later on; Waikhom Ningol Kamlabati Devi (Sangai) became the 
second Rani on March 1 1944. Rani Kamlabati Devi gave birth to Maharajkumari 
Tamphasana Devi, Maharajkumar Okendrajit Singh and Maharajkumar Kevisana. 


_ + 
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Other Ranis were Khwairakpam Ningol of Nambol, Nongthombam Ningol of Kongba, 
Khumanthem Ningo! Ibempishak, Hijam Khirdir of Thangmeiband, Kamini of 
Keishampat, Elangbam Ningol Sanajaobi, Konjengbam Chitra Devi, Hijam Tombi 
Devi and Thokchom Ningol Tathot Devi. 


Succession to the Throne of Manipur 


It took long time for the ailing Maharaja Churachand Singh in nominating a 
successor to the throne of Manipur. He spent most of his time at Nabadwip where 
his ailing daughter princess Tombisana was located for medical treatment. He was 
accompanied by the Maharani Ngangbam Ibemhal (Dhana Manjuri) and his third 
Rani Ngangbam Ibeton. These two queens made an intrigue with the Maharaja to 
nominate a son of the third Rani named Joy Singh adopted by the Maharani to be 
the successor to the throne. It was because of the conspiracy and intrigue that 
Maharaja Churachand Singh had differences with his eldest son, Bodhchandra. The 
second choice was Rajkumar Bhaskara, the eldest son of Raja Dumbra Singh, the 
eldest brother of Maharaja. Rajkumar Bhaskara Singh was associated with the 
administration of the state when he was appointed the judicial member of the 
Manipur State Durbar. At least on one occasion, Maharaja entrusted the in-charge 
of the administration in one of his long absences from Manipur. Maharaja’s favour 
for this prince was an attempt to ignore Bodhchandra Singh, the crown prince. 
Despite the strong lobby for Joy Singh, the Maharaja knew that the son of the third 
Rani could not succeed him in the presence of his two elder sons, Bodhchandra and 
Priya Brata Singh. The Maharaja and the British Government were well aware of 
the right of Bodhchandra to the throne of Manipur. The Sanad of 18'* September, 
1891 clearly said, “The Governor General in Council has been pleased to select you, 
Chura Chand, son of Chowbi Yaima to be the Chief of the Manipur State and you are 
hereby granted the title of Raja of Manipur, and a salute of eleven guns.”! Raja 
Churachand Singh was appointed by the British as the Raja of Manipur by this 
Sanad. Regarding his successor, the Sanad was very clear, “The Chiefship of the 
Manipur State and the title and the salute will be hereditary in your family; and 
will descend in the direct line by primogeniture, provided in each case the succession 
is approved by the Government of India...Be assured as long as your house is loyal 
to the Crown and faithful to the conditions of the Sanad you and your successors will 
enjoy the favour and protection of the British Government”. 


By this Sanad, the Chiefship of Manipur state was hereditary in the family of 
Churachand Singh; and succession to him would be by the law of primogeniture and 
the succession was to be approved by the Government of India. By the law of 
primogeniture the succession would descend on his eldest son, Jubraj Bodhchandra 
Singh. The claim of his nephew Rajkumar Bhaskara Singh and his third son, Joy 
Singh was not simply applicable. But despite this legal claim, Maharaja Churachand 
Singh was not straightforward. He did not prefer Bodhchandra to rule the state in 
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his absence. Though he attended the second marriage of Prince Bodhchandra Singh 
with Ishwari Devi in Calcutta, he could not clearly indicate his preference for the 
Jubraj to succeed him. At last he declared his wish to abdicate his throne in favour 
of Bodhchandra Singh during the 50” year of his rule in Manipur in September, 
1941. Of course Bodhchandra was summoned by his father to Nabadwip presumably 
for the nomination to the throne. The name of Maharajkumar Priya Brata came up 
at the last moment. The influence of father of Jubrani Ishwari Devi on the mind of 
the ailing king was noted above. Jubraj Bodhchandra presided over the celebration 
of the Golden Jubilee of Maharaja Churachand Singh in a low key at Imphal. Such 
a celebration was also performed at Nabadwip by the Maharaja. The last two 
months of the ailing Maharaja were spent in oscillation and vacillation. The British 
authorities made it known that by the legal right Bodhchandra was to be the 
successor. Maharaja breathed his last on 6 November, 1941. The Viceroy of India, 
Marquis of Linlithgow appointed Bodhchandra Singh the Maharaja of Manipur and 
congratulated him on his enthronement. Bodhchandra and Ishwari Devi were officially 
enthroned on 28" March, 1942; because of the war his enthronement was not 
celebrated in a grand way. After the war the coronation ceremony was held in 
December, 1944. E.F. Lydal, the President of the Manipur State Durbar mentioned 
a press report dated Imphal, 1 December, 1944 with the title of Crowning of a 
Maharaja, Ancestral Serpent Propitiated which said, “Bodhchandra, 36 years old, 
succeeded his father in September (November) 1941 but the coronation had perforce 
to be postponed because of hostilities, at last the war had ended and a date was fixed 
by the palace astrologers. It was essentially a religious ceremony according to 
ancient Manipuri rites, not an investiture such as can only be performed by the 
Viceroy. A picturesque procession left the Palace with His Highness clad in gorgeous 
Manipuri robes mounted on an elephant and smoking his favourite brand of cigarettes, 
Wild Woodbine. Wrestlers with spears, heralds blowing conches, the dancers, the 
standard bearers, armed guards with shields and scimitars went before him. After 
them came the wise women (maibis) tinkling bells, and soothsayers, two more 
elephants, men mounted on stocky little mountain ponies, and musicians playing 
Manipuri fiddles. They were headed by the Manipuri State Police band. The serpent 
was propitiated with offerings, and one of the wise women became possessed and 
another performed a sacred dance. The Maharaja, with impassive Mongoloid 
countenance, continued chain smoking....”* To Maharaja Bodhchandra who was a 
patron of Meitei religion and culture, “the recognition by his subject in the Assembly 
in the Kangla in the presence of ancestor Lai (deity) Pakhangba with an act of 
propitiation, was more appropriate than the western style coronation which had 
been done for his late father.”* 


Maharaja Bodhchandra and the World War II 
The World War II broke out in Europe in 1939. Maharaja Churachand Singh 
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made war efforts to help the British Government fighting against Germany. He 
collected funds for the war. But the war appears to be quite distant from Manipur. 
Both the officers and the people did not expect the war to come to Manipur. With the 
Japanese undeclared bombing of Pearl Harbour by the Japanese air force on 7 
December, 1941, the Americans declared war against Japan. Japan made a swift 
conquest of East Asia and south East Asia. The Japanese danger to north east India 
including Manipur was signalized by the Burmese conquest of Burma. It was not 
known at that time that Indian National Army was organized by Indian Nationalist 
leader, Subash Chandra Bose who made allies with Imperial Japan in the war 
against Britain and invasion of India. Maharaja of Manipur and the Political Agent 
were confronted with the problems of influx of Indian refugees from Burma to 
Manipur in their way to India. Tamu in the North West Burma was the township 
through which the refugees marched towards Manipur. It was estimated that nearly 
2,50,000 refugees arrived in Manipur. The refugees consisted of south Indians, 
Bengalis and eastern Indians with some Anglo-Indian who worked in Burma. The 
Political Agent and his staff were fully engaged in giving relief to the refugees who 


were sent to India via Dimapur and to Silchar via old Cachar road. They were given | 


temporary shelter by way of giving tent and foods at a temporary relief camp known 
as Koirengei to the north of Imphal. Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh as usual a good 
hearted man and his generous wife, Maharani Ishwari Devi distributed food to the 
refugees in the early months of 1942. 


Bombing of Imphal (10 May 1942) 


Imphal was a sleepy town. Political Agent, Christopher Gimson the bachelor 
- British officer was not expecting any sudden Japanese invasion of Manipur. However, 
he was instructed by the higher authorities to make the people aware of the 
Japanese army by sounding regular anti-air raid siren. He also gathered some local 
youths for giving them training in civil defence. He encouraged the local people in 
digging the trenches for defence in possible Japanese bombing. The siren had 
become so monotonous in the absence of any air raid. The telephone, gramophone 
and radio had come to Manipur. And constant ringing of the telephone was a 
nuisance for the Political Agent. Suddenly on Sunday, 10% May 1942 before noon 
Japanese fighter planes bombarded Imphal for the first time in the history of 
Manipur. The target of the bombing was northern part of the Bazaar in the British 
Reserve Area. The bombing caused damage to the houses and buildings. The bomb 
fell at the Naga Bazaar near the village of Majorkhul at the present Gandhi Avenue 
and killed six persons. There was also another bombing on Saturday, the 16" May. 
Imphal was bombed on 20 and 21 May also; Imphal was bombed 10 times during 
this period. Imphal became a centre of Japanese invasion and British resistance 
against the invader. The Japanese Army after their conquest of Burma tried to 
sneak into India by two routes, through Arakan and another through Manipur. 
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Therefore defence of Manipur had become very crucial. Manipur or Imphal plain 
became the greatest theatre of war of the World War II in the South East Asia. 
There are more authoritative works on the subject;‘ therefore it is not proposed to 
give an account of the war but the role of Maharaja Bodhchandra and the misery 
and suffering of the people of Manipur and Manipuri people’s support for Indian 
National Army under Subash Chandra Bose will be narrated in the following pages. 
When the Japanese raided Imphal on 10" and 16" May, the civil administration of 
the state ceased to function for few weeks. Towards the close of May, 1942 normalcy 
had returned to the city. The office of the state government began to run at Kwakeithel, 
a suburb of Imphal in the residence of Khnomdram Dhanachandra Singh, the Inspector 
of Police. The Johnstone High School which was bombed was run at Khagempalli at 
the house of the Head Master, Shri K. Gouro Singh. The head master became later 
on an Education Minister of Manipur. A lull of about a year followed and on 20 and 
21 April, 1943, Imphal was bombed again. R.K. Jhalajit Singh said, “This time there 
was no panic. The matriculation examination of the Calcutta University went on 
uninterrupted at the Imphal centre at the house of the Jail Member of the Durbar at 
Moirangkhom. Eight candidates appeared. The air raid of the 20 April occurred 
while they were writing the answers. They took shelter in trenches and immediately 
after the all clear signal, they resumed writing their answers. The air raid of the 21* 
April was just before the commencement of the examination. Soon after the all 
clear, examination began.” 


Actors of the Battle 


The war game for the crucial battle of Manipur or Imphal was played out by the 
great generals of Great Britain and Japan. Both sides knew the importance of the 
coming battle. There had been two earlier battles fought by the British in this part 
of the world; the first Anglo-Burmese War of 1823 — 26 which liberated Manipur 
from the Burmese empire, the second was the Anglo-Manipur War of 1891 which led 
to the conquest of Manipur by the British. There was a talk among the Imperial 
Generals of both sides, “Whoever holds Imphal holds the weapon which can be 
turned towards India or Burma.” British had to regain her prestige for their being 
ousted by the Japanese Imperial Army. Conquest of India was the target of the 
Japanese Army to help Subash Chandra Bose to achieve India’s independence. 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill of Great Britain and Prime Minister Tojo of 
Japan knew the risk involved in this battle. England fortunately had military 
genius among her Army to defend India. However, the Japanese though victorious 
in South East Asia had a divided military high command. 


From the British Side 


Lord Louis Mountbatten was the Supreme Commander of the South East Asia 
Command. He had great political support in England and a very popular war hero in 
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the front. He visited Manipur several times and had made friendship with Maharaja 
Bodhchandra. 


General William Slim (later on Field Marshall G.C.B, G.B.E, D.S.0O, M.C) was 
the GOC of the 14" Indian Army which was responsible for fighting the war against 
the Japanese in the north eastern frontier and Burma. His head quarter was based 
at Comilla in Bengal which was 45 minutes flight to Imphal. His frequent visits to 
Imphal were well reported during the war and his bungalow in the Kangla Fort at 
Imphal city came to be known as Slim’s Cottage. Slim was a very capable general of 
the British Indian Army who later on became the Commander in Chief of British 
Army. He was very popular among the officers and men. Once he commanded the 8 
Gurkha Rifles. He was very fond of the Gurkha soldiers of India and Nepal. Under 
the 14 Army were the IV Corps and 5 Divisions and a group of Royal Air force. 


1. Lt. General G.A.P. Scoones, CSI, DSO, OBE, MC was the GOC of the IV 
Corps which was posted at Jorhat in Upper Assam. The head quarter of the 
IV Corps was shifted to Imphal to conduct the operation. 


2. Air Vice Marshall, S.F. Vincent, DFC, AFC, AOC, 222 Group of Royal Air 
Force was in charge of the Air Force during the battle. 


The four Divisional GOCs were the following: 


1. Major General N.R. Briggs, DSO, GOC, 5 Indian Division originally posted in 
Arakan and magnificently airlifted in secrecy to Imphal which was a great 
surprise to the Japanese. 


2. Major General D.T. Cowan, DSO, MC, GOC, 17 Indian Division located at 
Tiddim and evacuated to Imphal fighting one of the best retreats in World 
War II. 


3. Major General D.D. Gracey, OBE, MC, GOC, 20 Indian Division. 
4. Major General O.L. Roberts, DSO, GOC, 23 Indian Division. 


There was the United States Army Air Force (USAAF) which provided effective 
air support to the army along with the Royal Air Force. 


The Allies consisted of 


1. General Stilwel (USA) with his Americans and Chinese operating in Northern 
Burma. 


2. Brigadier Wingate, 2" Chindit Expedition in support of Stilwel. 


The Japanese Side 


The Imperial Japanese Army consisted of distinguished war game players. 
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1. General Kawabe Masakazu, GOC, Burma Area Army who was the coordinating 
general with the Imperial high command in Tokyo. 


2. Lt. General Mutaguchi Renye was the GOC of the 15 Japanese Army. He was 
56 year old, a courageous and rash general. Below him were several divisions. 


a. 56 Division to face the Chinese Army. 
b. 18 Division in the northern Burma. 
33 division to defend Mandalay. 


d.- 1° Division of Indian National Army to join the attack on northeast India 
including Manipur. 


Lt. General Sato Kotuku, GOC, 31 Japanese Division to invade Kohima. 


2. Lt. General Yamauchi, GOC, 15 Japanese Division to attack Tamu, Imphal- 
Dimapur Road via Moreh and Ukhrul. 

3. Lt. General Yanamato Yanagide, GOC, 33 Japanese Division to attack 
Tiddim Road and Imphal. 


General Scoones was the master planner. His strategy was fully backed by Field 
Marshall William Slim of the 14‘” Army and Lord Mountbatten of the South East 
Asia Command. After a lot of interaction, they decided on the strategy. George 
Evans and Antony Brett-James observed, “To Scoones therefore, the object stood out 
with the unmistakable clarity- To hold the Imphal plain and destroy any enemy who 
attacked. To do this was not going to be easy bearing in mind how widely his 
divisions were separated on the ground. The infantry of both sides were roughly 
equal in strength (1 lakh each) but certain information pointed the fact that another 
Japanese Division might well be brought to take part in the battle and this would 
give them an advantage in number’. 


“In the air, the British had a definite superiority, seven squadrons immediately 
available in support of the IV Corps, whereas the enemy seemed to have no prominent 
allotment of aircraft. Up to date, the Royal Air Force had had an almost continuous 
record of success against marauding aircrafts”. 


“In tanks and artillery...it looked as if the British would have a distinct advantage, 
_..254 Tank Brigade had two regiments of tanks. One was composed of the heavy 
Lee Grant, much bigger than the few light tanks which had been in the Japanese 
held areas. As for the guns, there had always been indication that the Japanese 


were weak in artillery.”® 


Scoones and William Slim had to hold the Imphal plain. The 17 Division under 
Cowan was to retreat from Tiddim and locate at Imphal. The 20 Division under D.D. 
Gracey fought the Japanese at Moreh. The 23 Division under O.L. Roberts was in 
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Ukhrul, one brigade was to protect Imphal-Kohima Road and one parachute brigade 
was to fight against Japanese who penetrated Ukhrul area. 


Preparation for the War 


Two years elapsed between the first Japanese bombing of Imphal on 10% May, 
1942 and the bombing of Imphal on 17" March, 1944. During these two year period, 
the IV Corps was engaged in the preparation for the defence of Imphal plain. After 
the first bombing, the administration of Manipur was totally devastated; jail and 
shops in bazaar were destroyed. Nobody attended the government offices. The 
Marwari traders fled Imphal for safety to different parts of India. The inhabitants of 
Imphal and suburbs were shifted to the villages and hill sides. The buildings and 
private houses of the Manipuri residence were vacated for the army personnel. The 
shops and vegetable markets were closed. Fortunately the Kangla Fort which was 
the headquarter of the 4 Assam Rifles, the Maharaja’s Palace and the Residency 
were undamaged. There was a brisk construction of roads from Imphal to Dimapur, 
the nearest rail head in Assam. The road from Pallel to Tamu via Moreh was under 
construction in full swing. Thousands of Indian labours and British military engineers 
were involved. The old Cachar road from Silchar to Bishenpur was developed as a 
fair weather road by the Pioneers of Col. Chapman. The road from Imphal to Tiddim 
was also developed into a motorable road. Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh, like his 
late father Maharaja Churachand Singh assured full cooperation and extended help 
in cash and materials to the British. The members of the Manipur State Durbar 
and the Maharaja were collecting fund for the war efforts. They collected Rs. 
2,00,000/- by selling the defence certificates. The officers and contractors who were 
involved in the construction works of the army were impressed upon by the Maharaja 
to extend help to the war front. Christopher Gimson, the Political Agent was able to 
restore the administration by the third week of May, 1942. The jail was restored. 
The police were called in to restore order in the Imphal area. 


Gimson was apprehensive whether he would get full cooperation from Maharaja 
Bodhchandra Singh. It was on the issue of declaration of Martial Law in the state of 
Manipur. Maharaja Bodhchandra raised the legal and administrative status of the 
Maharaja and his administration under the Martial Law. He made a query to the 
Political Agent that what was meant by Martial Law? Who would issue the proclamation 
of Martial Law and under whose authority? Political Agent Gimson himself was not 
aware of the legal implication of Martial law vis-a-vis the civil administration; 
therefore, he could not give proper reply to the Maharaja’s query. But the army 
authorities had announced that Martial law existed in Manipur. Not satisfied with 
the reply of the Political Agent, Maharaja Bodhchandra made a query with the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Indian Princes in Delhi particularly the status of the 
ruler in the event of Martial law in the state of Manipur. It was clarified that the 
Military authorities had to seek the approval of the Maharaja to proclaim the 
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Martial Law in the state of Manipur. Maharaja Bodhchandra won the day. Gimson 
started having some doubt that the Maharaja would not be a pliable ruler. Maharaja 
himself and his wife declared that they would not leave his capital during the 
Japanese invasion of his kingdom. The Statesman of Calcutta on 30% September, 
1944 publicised that “When Manipur state was threatened by the Japanese, the 
Maharaja refused to leave his capital”. The publicized refusal of the Maharaja to 
leave his capital at the face of the Japanese danger gave a great moral booster to the 
Allied Army. The Maharaja attended his office at the Palace everyday for izw hours 
even during the war except on his official visits to Shillong and Delhi. His daily 
presence at the office encouraged the government employees to attend their offices. 
However, the displaced persons of Imphal who sought shelter with their relatives in 
the villages suffered greatly due to high inflation and non availability of food in the 
markets. The prices of goods had sky rocketed during the war years. The rates of the 
price of some goods are given below by R.K. Sanahal in Manipur Itihas, 1947. 


1. Price of 1 sangbai of paddy Rs. 25-30 

2. Price of salt per kg Rs. 7-10 

38. Mustard Oil per seer above Rs. 10 

4. A packet of 10 cigarettes Re. 1/- to 1 and 8 annas 
5. Matchbox 4 annas 

6. A tin of kerosene oil Rs. 40 

7. Bidi Re. 1/- and 4 annas. 


Fish was so costly that people used to say fish was drawn on paper. The price of 
a paan leaf was Re 1/-. However, due to the spending of large amount of money in 
war efforts there grew up traders and contractors. These businessmen controlled 
the capital market. The socio-economic condition of Manipur during the war for the 
common people was really bad. Despite this bubble of money during the war came 


up. 


The Battle of Bishenpur 


The Japanese Army was confronted by the Indian Army in 3 strategic places: 
battle of Bishenpur, Battle of Sangshak in Ukhrul! area and Battle of Pallel and 
Kakching. 214 Regiment of the 33 Division under Col. Saku was the main Japanese 
fighting force. The regiment had three battalions consisting of 4300 men for the 
invasion of Imphal. By the time they were halted at Bishenpur the regiment had 
1000 men only. Col. Saku occupied the Rongmei Naga village of Laimanai in the 
Thangjing Hill — Laimatol range. A regimental base with a hospital was established 
at Laimanai. It was from Laimanai village that the operations were directed against 
Bishenpur and surrounding areas. Later on it was reinforced by 215 Regiment. 
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From the British side, Brigadier D.A.L. Mackenzie of 32 Indian Infantry Brigade 
of 20 Division originally in Kabo Valley was chosen after consultation with General 
Scoones and Major General Cowan. Mackenzie’s brigade saw harder fighting during 
the siege of Imphal plain than any other either in the Kabo Valley or Tiddim road 
fronts. This brigade after its withdrawal from the Kabo valley was placed under 
Major General Cowan and the 49 Brigade which did lot of fighting at the retreat 
from Tiddim. Major General Cowan had his head quarter of the 17 Division at 
Chingphu Village to the north of Maibam Lokpa Ching which was romanticized as 
Red Hill battle field. 


Battle Over the Silchar Track 


Evans and Brett-James wrote, “A great deal of the most intensive and costly 
fighting took place along the dozen miles of the Silchar track between Bishenpur in 
the plains and suspension bridge formerly spanning the Leimatak”. This jeep track 
constructec by Col. Chapman crossed the main ridge near the Rongmei Naga 
Village of Ngarian (Rangjaan) 500 feet between the dominating hill top known as 
Point 5846 and the wireless hill, so called because of the wireless masts. Another 
landmark was the water piquet from where the soldiers fetched water. The Japanese 
were building up their strength to the north of Silchar track to advance towards 
Imphal from the south west and west across Laimatol range. They needed a ‘jungle 
corridor’ between Laimanai Kokaden and the Rongmei Naga Village of Nunggang, 
four miles north of Bishenpur. Brigadier Mackenzie understood the ultimate objective 
of Col. Saku. Therefore, the fighting continued for more than two months over the 
control and defence of Silchar track. 


The Japanese made the first move on 15-16 April, 1944 and dynamited the 
bridge over the Leimatak River at milestone 31. One Japanese jumped into the river 
to his death, the other two were blasted out in this attack which severed the Silchar 
track. Col. Saku made frantic attacks on the Silchar track which was vehemently 
opposed by the Britich forces. Brigadier Mackenzie thought correctly that the 
control over the Silchar track was necessary for prolonged defence of Bishenpur 
without whose capture the Japanese could not proceed to Imphal. 214 Regiment was 
held up at Silchar track and 215 Regiment was held up at Bishenpur. This was 
seriously questioned by the Japanese Army authorities. And Col. Saku explained 
that he was faced with considerable opposition and that their position stretched 
across his path like the ‘steel wall’. Col. Saku was ordered to occupy Nunggang 
through the corridor. Col. Saku ordered a forced march through the steep mountains 
in the night and reached Nunggang. The first battalion was posted at Nunggang. 
The Japanese were in occupation of Laimanai, Tokpa Khul, Kokaden and Lamdan. 
Then Brigadier Mackenzie was in occupation of Bishenpur and Silchar track. The 
British suffered heavy casualty, 200 Gurkhas and dozen British officers. 
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Battle of The Red Hill 


Col. Saku was based at Nunggang village. He sent his men to occupy the hillock 
of Maibam Lokpa Ching known as the Red Hill. Serious fighting occurred in the 
battle of Red Hill in which two companies of Japanese Army were engaged. The 
Headquarter of 17 Division at Chingphu hillock made a counter attack on the Red 
Hill; they repulsed the Japanese. More than 100 Japanese soldiers were found dead 
in their dug out holes. Col. Saku was compelled to retreat from N unggang. The 
battle of Bishenpur which covered up to the out skirt of Nambol town was tl... most 
decisive battle in the south west in which the Japanese Army was repulsed.’ 


Battle of Sangshak (22 - 26 March, 1944) 


On the night of 15 —- 16 March, 1944 the Japanese Divisions No. 15 and 31 
crossed the Chindwin River at Thaungdut and Homalin. Lt. General Yamauchi’s 15 
Division which marched from Siam consisted of three battalions of infantry and one 
battalion of artillery. The Division had two detachments: the Right Column consisting 
of 3000 men and 2000 horses and bullocks, was to move to Sangshak; the Left 
Column of 3000 men and a number of horses and bullocks crossed the same river on 
its way to Kanglatongbi in the upper northern valley of Imphal. The Left Column 
was accompanied by Lt. General Yamouchi himself and its divisional head quarter. 
Along with this Column came a battalion of men and artillery to move to Kabaw 
Valley. 


All these Columns were accompanied by the Indian National Army (INA) whom 
the British called JIFS meant for causing defection among the Indian soldiers of the 
British Army. Division No. 31 was under Lt. General Sato. They were entrusted to 
capture Ukhrul and occupy Kohima, the head quarter of the Naga Hills District. 
Meanwhile, unknown to the Japanese, Lt. General Scoones of the IV Corps shifted 
the 5“ Indian Division from Arakan front to Imphal plain. The 5" Indian Division 
and 23" Indian Division were united to check the advance of the two Japanese 
Divisions. 


Within the four days of crossing the Chindwin River, by 19'* March the J. apanese 
Army of the 15 Division arrived at Sangshak, a Tangkhul Naga village in Ukhrul 
Sub division of eastern Manipur. Sangshak was only 36 miles from Imphal. It was 8 
miles to the south of Ukhrul which was the first objective of General Sato’s 31° 
Division. 

Lt. General Scoones ordered Major General O.L. Roberts of the 23 Division to 
pull out the 50 Parachute Brigade from Kohima and send them to Sangshak. 50" 
Parachute Brigade came from north west India in the end of February, 1944. The 
Brigade was commanded by Brigadier Hope Thompson, a 36 year old British Service 
Officer. The Brigade had two Parachute Battalions, 152 and 153 Para Battalions 
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and a Company of medium machine guns, a squadron of sappers with a field 
ambulance. 153 Battalion was full of Gurkha soldiers and 152 Battalion consisted of 
Indian Martial Races; the officers were all British. 


On March, 10 the Brigade proceeded from Kohima to Imphal for posting at 
Sangshak and they took over the charge from 49 Brigade at Sangshak which was to 
proceed to Tiddim Road. Lt. Colonel P. Hopkinson was the Commander of 152 
Battalion of the Parachute Brigade. He arrived at Sangshak on 14 March. There 
was another Battalion known as 5" Maratha Light Infantry under the command of 
Lt. Colonel J.H. Trim and two Companies of Khali Bahadur Regiment of Nepalese 
Army. 49 Brigade moved out of Sangshak on 16" March. Jim Trim was a sound and 
experienced Commanding Officer who was to play a very important role in the 
Battle of Shangshak. He was a 43 year old, short, slightly built with a sense of 
humour and a good artist. The 152 Battalion of the 50 Brigade passed through 
Litan, 2% miles from Imphal. On 17" March, the 50 Parachute Brigade head quarter 
reached Sangshak but 153 Battalion was still on the way from Kohima. The Japanese 
had occupied Ukhrul and a 50 Brigade made defence trenches at Sangshak. 


In the afternoon of 18" March, the Tangkhul Nagas from Pushing village to the 
south of Sangshak reported that the Japanese were in their village though they did 
not know their strength. On the morning of 19 March, it was reported that 200 
Japanese soldiers were pushing from Pushing Village to Sangshak. Jack Trim and 
Hope Thompson counted battalion strength of Japanese saldiers ranging from 700 
to 900 soldiers. This was a great surprise for everybody. Brigadier Hope Thompson 
decided to fight the Japanese with C Company of the Maratha Battalion at Pushing 
though the 153 Battalion had not arrived at Sangshak. On 20 March, 152 Battalion 
head quarter was at the place called Sheldon’s Corner. Colonel B.E. Abbott and Lt. 
Colonel Trim walked 8 miles from Shangshak to Sheldon, a fierce battle was being 
fought there. 400 Japanese soldiers were killed. On 22™ March, the Japanese tried 
to penetrate into the perimeter of Sangshak defence. Several Japanese were killed. 
A British officer discovered a document from a dead Japanese officer, a Japanese 
plan to attack Imphal and the other Division to attack Kohima. 153 Battalion of the 
Parachute Brigade had arrived at Sangshak. The Brigade head quarter managed to 
send the said Japanese plan to reach IV Corps Head quarter at Imphal. For five 
days from 22" to 26 March, 1944, the Japanese made frontal attacks against the 
British Army at different points of the Sangshak Village. It was a hand to hand fight 
in the trenches which caused great casualties in both sides. Food, water and 
ammunitions were needed for the Brigade. Air drop was made by the GOC 23" 
division but unfortunately most of the air drops went to the Japanese side. In the 
morning of 26" March, Japanese put in a strong attack in all parts of the perimeter 
held by the 152 Battalion which were weakened due to the several days of fighting. 
At 6.30 p.m. of 26 March, a secret message from 23™ Division was received at the 
Brigade headquarter. 
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“Fight your way out. Go south and west. Air and transport on look out for you”. 
The officers both in the Brigade and the battalion head quarters were ordered to 
pull out of Sangshak. But the problem was how to evacuate the wounded soldiers 
and how to withdraw to Imphal. Around 9.30 p.m. of that night, it was decided to 
make a break out in the southward region held by 4 and 5 Maratha Light Infantry. 
By 10.30 p.m. the Brigade moved out of Sangshak. The journey took 3 days to 
retreat to Yangangpokpi on the Imphal-Ukhrul Road. Jack Trim and his party with 
500 soldiers met 125 Brigade of the 5 Division at Yangangpckpi. Colonel Abbott and 
Hopkinson took 6 days of crawling to reach Yangangpokpi. With great difficulty the 
50 Brigade and Detachment of the 5 Division were withdrawn. 


The two historians of the Battle of Imphal remarked, “So ended the Battle of 
Sangshak...the troops could never have realized at that time the strong repercussion 
that their strength at Sangshak had on British and Japanese plans. To the Japanese, 
it meant that their time table had been thrown out of gear. The Left Column of 31 
Division which had been deeply engaged with the 15 Division had been held up. Not 
only had they been held up, they had also received a bloody nose in the efforts to 
destroy 50 Parachute Brigade ... 


“To the British the delay was a heaven sent gift. Its effect was three fold. Not 
only did it allow Scoones more time to organize, but even more important, it allowed 
5 division to be flown in and take up their position before the enemy close in on 
Imphal. Finally it provided the use of Imphal-Kohima Road for a few days then the 
enemy had intended, thereby giving the time for the unwanted labour units to be 
motored out to India and for urgent surprise to be motored into the plains of Imphal. 
The defence of Sangshak had made a fine contribution towards the successful 
outcome of the battle.” 


Siege of Imphal (29 March - 22"4 June, 1944) 


The Japanese 15 Army under Lt. General Mutaguchi Renye sent three divisions 
to invade Manipur and Kohima, 31 Division for Kohima, 15 Division for Tamu and 
Moreh, 33 Division for Tiddim and south west Manipur. The 33 Division was under 
Lt. General Yanagida which was the best Japanese Division in the conquest of 
Burma. He was entrusted to occupy Tiddim road and conquer Imphal Valley. By 
March, 1944 the battle lines were drawn and the two armies were ready. The 
Japanese Army attacked Tiddim, Kabo Valley (Moreh) and Kohima. General Scoones 
of the IV Corps withdrew the 17 Indian Division from Tiddim. The successful retreat 
of 17 Division under Major D.T. Cowan was one of the great successes of Indian 
Army: Lt. General Yanagida versus Major General D.T. Cowan. Field Marshall 
William Slim in a statement in London observed that “The remarkable fighting 
withdrawal of the 17 Indian Division back to Imphal and the Tenatious defence of 
Kohima by a small sketch garrison in the early days actually converted the two 
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‘miscalculations’ into contributory causes of the enemy’s complete defeat.”® The 
Japanese 33 Division conquered Churachandpur, Moirang, Ningthoukhong, 
Potsangbam and was confronted at Bishenpur. Meanwhile there was Japanese 
bombing of Imphal on 17 March. After fighting the Japanese in the eastern front 
the road from Imphal to Dimapur was cut off on 29" March, 1944, since then the 
siege of Imphal was started. 


During the siege of Imphal Japanese Army had surrounded the hill areas which 
they conquered from the south west to east, from east to north and from Moreh to 
Pallel. Fortunately the sky was controlled by the Royal Air Force and the US Army 
Air Force. The Air Force from their base in Bengal and Assam continuously supplied 
the essentials of the war, food and arms and ammunitions to the IV Corps of the 
Indian Army. There were three aerodromes in the Imphal valley; Koirengei, Tulihal 
and Kakching. 


The INA in the Battle 


The INA movement in Manipur was interwoven with the Japanese campaign in 
1944. The objective of the founding of INA was to drive away the British from India 
which Subash Chandra Bose thought was a logical step for the liberation of India. 
When conquest of south east Asia and Burma by the Japanese was completed, 
followed by the formation of the 30,000 strong Indian National Army, Netaji Subash 
Chandra Bose thought that the capture of Manipur and Chittagong in the Indo- 
Burma border were considered a necessity to start an Indian revolution. The Japanese 
and INA Forces invaded Manipur in February 1944. The INA forces consisting of the 
Subash Regiment followed the 33 Japanese Division conquered Tiddim, crossed the 
Indo-Burma Frontier and set foot on Indian soil on 18 March, 1944. And this INA 
forces under the command of Colonel Malik occupied Moirang and hoisted the 
Indian tri colour in this village on 14 April, 1944. He was accompanied by Captain 
Naki Ahmed Choudhury of the INA. Naki Ahmed Choudhury had a chequered 
career in the INA. He was a sepoy of Indian Army. He was from the Kshetrigao 
village of Manipur. He was made a prisoner of war in Singapore and joined the INA 
at the rank of 2" Lieutenant. He followed Colonel Malik in this military campaign. 
Several Manipuri leaders of Burma extended help to the INA. Some of them organized 
the Manipur Independence League. They were earlier members of the working 
committee of Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha of Mandalay. The leaders were Laishram 
Guna Singh, Laikhuram Mukha Singh, Nangbam Thanil, Churamani Sharma. One 
Kuki gentleman named Lamjangam Kuki from Kabaw Valley and his wife Hoyakim 
brought a letter from Netaji Subash Chandra Bose. They arrived at Sugnu and 
made one Dr. Gulapchao Singh from Imphal. Through his good office Lamjangam 
handed over the letter to Thokchom Angou Singh of Manipur Praja Sanmeloni. He 
came to know Potsangbam Tomal Singh, Laishram Kanhai Singh of Kongba Bazaar 
who were taking shelter due to war. The Manipur leaders sent back Lamjangam to 
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Burma. They sent Longjam Bijoy Singh to Cachar for consultation with Hiam 
Irabot Singh. Finding that Irabot wanted to be silent, Bijoy Singh returned to 
Imphal. The five leaders consisting of Thokchom Angou Singh, Tomal Singh, Kanhai 
Singh, Temsubam Lamphel and Longjam Bijoy decided to join the INA. They left 
home in the first week of March, 1944. They went to Sugnu and then to Pukhao in 
north Imphal, and from Pukhao to Moirang. Lamphel Singh was caught by military 
police and transported to Gauhati. The other four met Colonel Malik and Captain 
Choudhury and joined the INA. Other Manipuri young leaders who joined the INA 
newly were Kiyam Gopal Singh, Mairenbam Koireng Singh, Hemam Nilamani 
Singh, Laiphrakpam Sanaba Singh of Moirang, Moirangthem Jatra Singh of Bishenpur, 
Mutum Amuba Singh of Sagolband, Mutum Landhoni Devi of Sagolband, sarungbam 
Ibohal Singh of Singjamei, Irom Tombi Singh of Chingamakha, Okram Jugeshwar 
Singh of Nagamapal, Jnaneswar Singh of Nambol, Keina Devi of Oinam and Laishram 
Irabot Singh of Keishampat. Meanwhile many social workers of Manipur who 
wanted to help the Japanese and INA were arrested by the British. Such a man was 
Krishna Mohan Singh, who was put in Langthabal jail. Other workers like Laishram 
Jugeswar Singh, Hawaibam Ranbir Singh went underground. Three social workers 
from Oinam namely, Mutum Ningthemjao Singh, Mutum Mera Singh and Mutum 
Amutombi Singh gave help to the Jaspanese soldiers in the battle of Maibam Lokpa 
Ching. They were arrested by the Army and detained in Brindaban Chandra Mandir 
of 4 Assam Rifles. Many other persons from rural areas were imprisoned by the 
Army. Several hill men mostly from Churachandpur and Tamenglong areas gave 
help to the INA by distributing the pamphlets of INA. 


The most important battle in which INA was involved was that of Gandhi 
Brigade under Colonel F.Z. Kiani and Azad Brigade under Colonel Gulzara Singh 
with General Yamamato force who were invading Pallel. There was no close coordination 
between the two forces. The Japanese planned a thrust from the east on 1* May and 
the INA forces from the south on the same day. The INA forces were prepared for a 
night attack at Pallel on 2"' May but Japanese attacking force did not come. Netaji 
was hopeful that in the actual encounter with the British Indian Army, propaganda 
and not fire power would decide the day. Pritam Singh, leader of the Bahadur Group 
of the INA was to follow Netaji’s instructions to induce the Gurkhas who were 
guarding the air strip at Pallel (Kakching Lamkhai). When the Gurkhas refused to 
respond they charged the post with the shouts of ‘Chalo Dili’. Japanese did not turn 
up. The failure of the attack on Pallel airfield was due to the non cooperation from 
the Japanese. The Bahadur Group failed to conquer the air strip. Among the Nagas 
of eastern hills, INA personnels could not convince the village chiefs to help the 
Japanese and INA. In the end, the INA along with the Manipuri recruits retreated 
into Burma and many were put into Rangoon Jail by the British occupation forces. 
The failure of the INA forces was due to the lack of training, equipments and 
leadership. Very few officers of the INA received even a three months course. A 
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sympathetic Japanese officer commented on the INA, “As a revolutionary army, its 
morale was high and it was quite well organized but the standard of its tactics, 
training and leadership was low. It lacks in particular, offensive strength and 
tenacity”. The INA had no wireless sets, no telephones, no transport, no light 
machine guns. As Lal Dena said, “Even though the movement failed the trial of the 
INA men in the Red Fort evoked considerable emotion even among those sections of 
the nationalist leadership which had no sympathy for Bose’s allies with Fascist 
forces. India owed to them debt because their spirit of sacrifice hastened the process 
of freedom of the country.”"° 


After the defeat of the Japanese at the battle of Kohima and several fronts in 
Manipur, the British Indian Forces opened up the Imphal-Dimapur Road. They 
marched to Imphal and met their counterparts of the IV Corps at Kanglatongbi on 
22™ June, 1944. The siege of Imphal was over. The supply line from Dimapur to 
Imphal was open for thousands of British Indian Army men to march into Manipur 
and to Burma. By the middle of 1944, the battle of Imphal was almost over. The 
Japanese retreated to south east Asia with great casualties and deaths due to their 
failure to get air transport and lack of supplies. On the battle of Imphal George 
Evans and Brett-James remark, “The greatest defeat on land ever suffered by the 
Japanese in their course of history — a defeat inflected upon them by British and 
Indian soldiers and air men and the United States Army Air Force, after four 
months of the most violent fighting amid the tangled mass of mountains and jungles 


- in Assam and Burma.”!! 


Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh was praised by all sections. The press spoke very 
highly of his courage. Hindustan Standard of Calcutta in April 1944 spoke very 
highly of him in the thick of the battle he declared, “I and my people will fight the 
Japs to the last if he ever attempts to get there. My place is here by the side of my 
people” (3™ April, 1944). There was a hearsay that the British military authorities 
approached the Maharaja to take shelter in a safe place in India; and an aircraft 
was ready to take his family to the safe place. Maharaja refused. After the Japanese 
withdrawal from Manipur, His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Wavell sent the following 
message to the Maharaja on 20" August, 1944, “I send Your Highness my cordial 
congratulations on expulsion of Japanese army from Manipur soil. During the 
arduous campaign which has now ended so satisfactorily, my thoughts had been 
much with Your Highness and your subjects. I was particularly pleased that Your 
Highness refused to leave Imphal, even when the capital was under serious threat 
from enemy forces. As you are aware, the Central Government have arrangements 
to give your people ample assistance and I am sure that normal conditions would 
soon be restored in Manipur.”!”” 


The Maharaja was also friendly with all the military commanders at the Imphal 
front. Lord Mountbatten, the Supreme commander of the south-east Asia Command 
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greatly appreciated the courage and determination of the Maharaja to fight the 
battle against the Japanese. They mutually decided to remain in Manipur till the 
battle was won. The Commander of the Khali Bahadur Regiment of Nepalese Army 
was friendly with Maharani Ishwari Devi who was related to him. Field Marshall 
William Slim and Lord Mountbatten frequently visited the officers and men of 
different battalions. After the successful reconquest of Kohima, they invited the 
Gurkha Rifles officers and men to come down to Imphal for a congratulatory 
reception. Imphal became one of the most famous names among the theatres of 
World War II. The Japanese Emperor surrendered and the World War II with Japan 
ended. On this occasion King Emperor George VI sent a telegraphic message, “In 
recognition of Your Highness’s and your people’s services towards Allied Victory, 
the tribute of Rs. 50,000/- (Fifty thousand) payable by Your Highness since 1891 is 
remitted in perpetuity forthwith — George R.I.”."° 


The state of Manipur which was a tributary state to the British paramount 
power paying an annual tribute of Rs. 50,000/- per year was exempted by King 
Emperor George VI. The Maharaja was very pleased at this gesture of the Emperor 
and he declared the 18 October of every year as a state holiday under the name of 
Bodh Leisemba Day. The victory was followed by great celebration. The victory 
parade was held at palace pologround of Imphal. Polo, hockey and many other 
games were exhibited. Maharaja’s hockey team defeated the Army team. By the end 
of 1945, the Army troops had started withdrawing from Manipur. The Army depots 
were wound up but Army remnants continued till 1946. Manipur suffered the 
ravages of the World War II. It also gave a great opening to her world view; Manipur 
was exposed to all the Army and officers of Commonwealth countries and America. 
Due to the necessity of the war, road communication was greatly improved; the 
Imphal-Dimapur Road was made a two-way road, Imphal-Tamu Road was mechanized, 
Tiddim road became operational. Six air strips existed in Manipur. The Government 
of India started a rebuilding programme through relief measures and payment of 
compensation for the losses occurred. It led to economic development and growth of 
many business classes. The government purchased cattles to be given to the peasants 
for use in agricultural purposes. It may be recalled that the Maharaja successfully 
objected to the cow slaughter for supply of beef to the soldiers of the allied army. 


The Second World War produced a far reaching impact on politics, economy and 
society of Manipur. Due tc the wide publicity in the world media during the war, the 
name of Manipur was made widely known throughout the world. The exemption of 
the payment of tribute to Manipur by George VI the King Emperor of India made 
Manipur anon tributary princely state under the British paramountcy. It coincided 
with the growth of political consciousness among the educated people of Manipur. 
After the war, with the return to normalcy, political leaders once again tried to 
revive the political parties in the state. The Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha which was 
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inactive during the war had been reactivated. Hijam Irabot Singh had returned 
from Cachar to Manipur to tie up the loose ends of his political groups and followers. 
It was found out that the political elements in post-war Manipur were divided into 
urban elitist Mahasabha and the rural based political supporters of Irabot Singh. 
Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha was controlled by leaders like Lalita Madhop Sharma, 
L. Jugeshwar Singh and R.K. Bhubonsana who were intent on alienating Hijam 
Irabot Singh. Therefore, Irabot Singh and his supporters reorganized the rural and 
peasant oriented groups into two organizations, the Manipur Krishak Sabha and 
Manipur Praja Sangha. The leaders of the various political parties formed the 
Manipur State Congress on 4'* October, 1946 without the participation of Hijam 
Irabot Singh who was left out with his Krishak Sabha and Praja Sangha. They 
formed the anti establishment groups. Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh was advised 
by the British authorities and the Governor of Assam to move towards the establishment 
of a responsible government in Manipur after the transfer of power and independence 
of India on 15 August, 1947. The political elites dominated the politics of Manipur 
in the subsequent years. = 


The war brought great ravages on Manipur. The great efforts for mobilization for 
war led to high rise in the price of essential goods, failure of agricultural pursuits, 
trade and commerce. These massive war efforts led to large scale investment in the 
development of roads and communication, and transportation businesses. There 
grew up a group of businessmen and contractors who supplied goods and services to 
the state and the army. Thus a new class of rich businessmen and contractors grew 
up. N. Lokendra observes, “In fact a native rich began to make a lot of investment 
particularly in saving certificates. To facilitate the business of the ‘Nouveau riche’ 
the Bank of Manipur was set up in 1947. Some of the native businessmen had also 
occupied many of the deserted shop sites at the lucrative Khwairamband Bazar, 
although by 1947 many of them had to vacate those sheds on the demand of the 
Marwari owners. Nevertheless, the genesis of many of the present local businessmen 
of Manipur may be traced to the war time period.”* The war was followed by a large 
scale relief measures given to the people of Manipur for the damages of the war 
which led to the great socio-economic development in the state. Other significant 
changes were felt by the people. The masses were gweatly affected by disturbances 
which shook the foundation of their traditional economy. Due to the war, market 
economy had entered into Manipur both in the hills and the valley and the people 
had become receptive. After the war, the middle classes grew up in Manipur to 
dominate the politics, trade and commerce of the state. The state of Manipur was 
preparing for responding to the new forces of change released by the world war. 
Admist this changing situation, Manipur became an independent state within the 
Dominion of India on 15 October, 1949. 
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Simla the 18 September, 1891. 
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Imphal, 2010. 
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Women agitators at the Imphal Telegraph Office, Dec 12, 1939 
(Courtesy: archivesmanipur.nic.in) 


Nupi Lan, 1939 (photo by J. Kamei) 


PART III 


THE EMERGING DEMOCRACY 
(1947-2000) 


CHAPTER ONE 


Genesis of Democracy and the Experiment in 


Constitutional Monarchy 
a ee 


The system of administration of the colonial Manipur was a diarchy of the Maharaja’s 
feudalism and British colonialism. It was 2 mixture of feudalism and colonialism. 
The British retained the traditional Meitei polity through the office of the king 
entitled the Raja or Maharaja. The Maharaja ruled over the valley of Manipur 
under the newly created Manipur State Durbar. The British authority ruled the hill 
tribes on behalf of the Maharaja. The Maharaja was not allowed to participate in 
the administration of the hill tribes. The feudal rule of the Maharaja was confined to 
the valley areas and the hill tribes were administered by the British through the 
President of the Manipur State Durbar in his personal capacity. 


The British introduced in 1907 the “Rules for the Administration for the State of 
Manipur” which guided the affairs of the Manipur State Durbar under the presidency 
of Raja Churachand Singh till 1916. The Maharaja gave up the post of the President 
of the Manipur State Durbar and a British ICS officer was made the President of the 
State Durbar. He was popularly known as the PMSD. With the amendment of the 
Rules in 1916, the PMSD administered the hill tribes on behalf of the Maharaja. 
The Rules was amended in 1935. The members of the State Durbar were appointed 
by the Governor of Assam on the recommendation of the Maharaja and endorsement 
by the Political Agent. The members were all local people connected with the royalty 
and nobility. There were six members of the Durbar; three were additional members 
and other three were ordinary members. The Manipur State Durbar was controlled 
by the Maharaja while the President of the Durbar had to see that resolutions of the 
Durbar were not vetoed by the Maharaja. Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh succeeded 
to the throne of Manipur on 7 November, 1941. During his period there were no 
classification of the membership of the Durbar; everyone was the member of the 
Manipur State Durbar. There were three Durbars constituted between 1940 and 
1947. T.A. Sharpe was the President of the Manipur State Durbar from July 1, 1940 
to June 30, 1943. 
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The President, T.A. Sharpe was killed by the Japanese during the World War II. 
Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh joined the Indian Army in the Assam Regiment 
as a Captain. During his period of commission in the Army, M.K. Priya Brata was on 
leave; and practically the Manipur State Durbar did not function during the war 
period. Another State Durbar was constituted on July 2, 1944. There were 10 
members holding different offices under the Government except Maharajkumar 
Priya Brata Singh who was absent on active service.2 The next State Durbar was 
appointed from July 1, 1946 and it continued upto June 30, 1947. 


The Political Agents during this period were Christopher Gimson and G.P. 
Stewart who looked after the affairs of the state. Christopher Gimson left Manipur 
for England at the end of 1946 on retirement. He was succeeded by G.P. Stewart 
who was earlier the President of the Manipur State Durbar during the time of 
Maharaja Churachand Singh. 


Changes During the Post-World War II 


The World War II produced remarkable changes in England, India and Manipur. 
The General Election in Great Britain after the war led to the defeat of Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill and the success of C.R. Attlee of the Labour Party. With 
the coming of Labour Party Government in England, the political wind was blowing 
towards the independence of India where preparation for transfer of power was 
going on. After the war Manipur also felt the rising national consciousness for the 
independence of the country. The rising political consciousness in Manipur was 
expressed by the educated middle class for transfer of power of the British to the 
Maharaja of Manipur. It was seen in the growth of several political parties both 
among the Meitzis of the valley and the tribes of the hills of Manipur. The World 
War brought both ravages and modernization on Manipur. It broke down the 
isolationist view of people of Manipur. It broadened the world view of the people of 
Manipur. Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh, though lacking in formal education was 
fully aware of the changing social and political situation in the country. He was 
determined to prepare the people of Manipur for the impending departure of the 
British and urge of the people for democracy in the state. The period coincided with 
the return of university educated youth from Gauhati, Dacca and Calcutta. The 
youth of Manipur educated in these cities were influenced by the ideas of democracy, 
communism, socialism and Gandhism of the Congress. Each one of them contributed 
to the growth of political consciousness in the state. Maharaja had educated persons 
around him who became his advisors. Sanasam Gourahari, a highly educated gentleman 
was his private secretary. Capt. Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh had returned 
from the Army and was prepared to join in the political affairs of the state. Among 
the tribal youth, mention may be made of Major R. Khathing, MBE, MC, a war hero, 
and well educated Thangkhopao Kipgen and Athikho Daiho, a businessman turned 
political leader. The redoubtable patriot, Hijam Irabot Singh returned to Manipur 
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politics. During the war and after, the controversial issue of Mangba-sengba scandal 
which was engineered by the Brahma Sabha supported by the late Maharaja died a 
natural death. It was mostly due to the attitude of Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh 
who though a Hindu, was a great patron of Meitei religion and culture. He refused 
to be influenced by the obscurantist and orthodox Brahmin scholars of the Brahma 
Sabha. The downfall of the Brahmin orthodoxy during the period of Bodhchandra 
Singh was a good augury of the period. 


Growth of Political Parties 

Among the existing political organizations in the post-war period, the most 
prominent was the Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha which was converted into political 
organizations in its Chinga session of 1938. We have seen the transformation of the 
Mahasabha into an active anti monarchical and anti British organization under the 
leadership of Hijam Irabot Singh for a short period. During the imprisonment of 
Irabot Singh in Sylhet Jail for his involvement in the Second Nupi Lan, the leadership 
of the Mahasabha while endorsing his political objectives was controlled by pro- 
Congress urban oriented leaders of Manipur. He founded earlier a radical group 
from amongst the Mahasabha, known as Manipur Praja Sanmeloni. The Mahasabha 
and the Praja Sanmeloni were the two political parties which existed at the end of 
the World War II. Irabot Singh returned to Manipur and revived all his political 
activities. He established an urban based Manipur Praja Sangha which provided a 
platform for the urban educated elite. He managed to merge the erstwhile Manipur 
Praja Sanmeloni with the Praja Sangha. With his involvement in Communist oriented 
peasant movement in Cachar of Assam, Irabot Singh’s interest was turned towards 
the mobilization of the peasants of Manipur. He understood correctly that Manipur 
was an agrarian country; the interest of the peasants was supreme in his scheme of 
things. As early as 1935, the Mahasabha established the Manipur Krishak Sanmeloni. 
Now he converted the Krishak Sanmeloni into the Manipur Krishak Sabha, an 
active political party of the peasants of Manipur. By 1946, urban based Manipur 
Praja Sangha and rural based Manipur Krishak Sabha were in operation. The 
politics of Manipur was polarized between these two groups. It will be worthwhile tc 
give the accounts of Manipur Krishak Sabha and Manipur Praja Sangha. 


Manipur Krishak Sabha 


The Manipur Krishak Sabha was the first political organization which contribute: 
to the growth of a new political idea of upliftment of the peasants and the capture c 
political power by the peasants in the state. It had its roots in the Manipur Krisha 
Sanmeloni of Mahasabha when it was established and its head quarter was locate 
at Nambol village under the presidentship of S. Herananda Singh. Since it was n¢‘ 
a political party, the Manipur Krishi Sanmeloni was confined to the non politic 
activities of the peasants. Irabot Singh reorganized the Sanmeloni with the inductic 
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of Maimom Madhumangol Singh and Okram Ibomcha Kabiraj as the General Secretary 
and Treasurer of the organization. 


On 16" May, 1946 the second session of the Krishak Sanmeloni was held at 
| Nambol with Khundrakpam Abungjao Singh as the sessional president. This session 
converted the Sanmeloni into a political party and it was renamed Manipur Krishak 
Sabha with Irabot Singh as the President and Ibomcha Kabiraj as the general 
| secretary. The Sabha demanded establishment of a responsible government in 

Manipur, universal adult franchise, the merger of administration of hills and plains 

and land reforms. The Krishak Sabha emerged as a powerful left oriented political 

party. They shifted their head quarter from Nambol to Imphal. The state government 

viewed the left oriented programme of the Krishak Sabha as a Communist programme. 

Krishak Sabha functioned as a political party even after the introduction of Manipur 

State Constitution Act, 1947. It participated in the election of 1948 winning 5 seats 

in Manipur Legislative Assembly. It was the most dependable political organization 

of Hijam Irabot Singh. The Krishak Sabha stood for the preservation of the distinct 

political identity of Manipur. They opposed the formation of the Purbanchal state to 

be constituted of Manipur, Cachar, Tripura and Lushai hills. The Krishak Sabha 

stood by Irabot Singh when he went underground. He was popularly known as 

a President and later on as a legacy from his Assam connection, he came to be known 

ae. as Jananeta Irawat Singh. Krishak Sabha was anti feudal, anti capitalist and pro 
\ peasant. 


In 1946 two more political organizations were established by Irabot Singh. The 
first one was Manipur Praja Mandal established on 7* March, 1946 with himself as 
the President and Laikhuram Ibobi Singh as the General Secretary. The Mandal 
was concerned with the economic condition of Manipur after the end of the World 
War II. Another political party, Praja Sanmeloni which was formed in 1940 was not 
active. Irabot Singh proposed that the two be merged into a common political party. 
Therefore, on 24 August, 1946 the workers of the two parties of which Irabot Singh 
was the President formed the Manipur Praja Sangha. Rajkumar Bhuban Sana was 
made the President and Hijam Irabot Singh as the General Secretary. The Manipur 
Praja Sangha demanded the establishment of a responsible government in Manipur. 
Manipur Praja Sangha wanted a democratic form of government as the party was 
aware of the measures taken up by the Maharaja and the British government to 
introduce constitutional reforms in the state. The Praja Sangha was a party with 
similar ideology with the Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha. A feeling was expressed by 
the political leaders to have a common organization of these aspiring parties. R.K. 
Bhubansana Singh who was the President of Praja Sangha was a great exponent of 

_ this view. So, the Manipur Praja Sangha without much objection from Irabot Singh 
who was not favourably inclined towards Congress ideology of other members 


Manipur Praja Sangha 
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pleaded for the formation of a new common political party of the people of Manipur. 
However, the Praja Sangha strongly pleaded for the introduction of democratic 
principles in the making of the new constitution for Manipur. Unity was the need of 
the hour. So in a joint meeting of all the political parties of Manipur namely Praja 
Sangha, Manipur Krishak Sabha and Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha held on 18 
September, 1946 decided to form an organizing committee of six members to convene 
the joint meeting on 4 October, 1946 at the Aryan Theatre Hall of Imphal. We have 
already narrated the formation of the Congress Party without the particination of 
Irabot dominated political parties. 


Manipur State Congress 


The joint meeting agreed to form a common political party and it was proposed 
that it be named Manipur State Congress. On the issue of Irabot Singh being a 
member of the Communist Party of India, Manipur Krishak Sabha walked out with 
Irabot Singh and his followers. The remaining representatives of Nikhil Manipuri 
Mahasabha and Manipur Praja Sangha constituted the Manipur State Congress 
with Rajkumar Bhubansana Singh, the President of the Manipur Praja Sangha as 
the President and Yumnam Khoimacha Singh, the representative of the organizing 
committee of the conference as its General Secretary. The conference of 4 October, 
1946 which formed the Manipur State Congress marked a turning point in the 
history of Manipur. The urban oriented political leaders joined this party and the 


rural oriented groups joined Irabot’s Manipur Krishak Sabha. Manipur State Congress _ 


later on was affiliated to the Indian State People’s Conference which was working 
under the direction of Indian National Congress. Before the merger of Manipur with 
India, Manipur State Congress represented the Congress policy and ideology in 
Manipur. The Manipur State Congress was the forerunner of future Manipur Pradesh 
Congress Committee of the Indian National Congress. It emerged to be a dominant 
political party representing pro-India, anti-British and anti-monarchical political 
forces of Manipur. The Manipur State Congress had a socialist wing and a student 
wing. The socialist wing was represented by the Socialist Party within Congress in 
Manipur led by a Calcutta University educated, Laishram Achaw Singh and the 
Chhatra Parishad (Student wing) led by another Presidency College of Calcutta 
University educated, Hawaibam Ranbir Singh. Both of them represented the Socialist 
and Gandhian elements of the youth of Manipur. 


Socialist Party 


The Socialist Party was established in 1948. However the socialist elements of 
the Manipur State Congress were involved in the politics of the state. The leader of 
this socialist element as stated earlier was Laishram Achaw Singh. The socialist 
came under the influence of Assam Socialist Party and accordingly Manipur Socialist 
Party was established. They participated in the democratic political process under 
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the Manipur State Constitution Act. Their political activities were concentrated on 
the movement for the abolition of the permit system in the state introduced by the 
colonial government in which Indians had to take permit to visit Manipur and pay 
taxes for residence in the state. The permit system was popularly known as the 
Passport system. It was not the Inner Line Permit system introduced by the British 
under the Inner Line Regulation of 1873 which controlled the movement of non 
tribal people to the tribal areas of north east India. The so called passport system 
was created by an order of the Manipur State Durbar. In the general election of 
1948, the Socialist party won 3 seats including Laishram Achaw Singh who was 
made the leader of the Legislature Wing of the party. He carried on the activities of 
the party in the post colonial period. 


Communist Party 


We have referred to the formation of Communist Party of India at the District 
Organizing Committee level by Hijam Irabot Singh. He did not disclose publicly his 
membership of the Communist Party of India nor did he deny it though the Maharaja 
of Manipur and the Political Agent already knew it through his various representations 
and appeals to the Governor of Assam and Maharaja of Manipur. He contested 
election to the Assam Provincial Assembly in 1946 from the ticket of Krishak Sabha 
which was a peasant front of CPI. In Manipur he continued to be President of 
Manipur Krishak Sabha and contested election to Manipur Assembly from the 
ticket of this party. He went underground after the Pungdongbam incident of 21* 
September, 1948. It was discovered that Irabot Singh was directed by the Assam 
Pradesh Organizing Committee to establish a full fledged Communist Party in 
Manipur. Irabot Singh appeared to be hesitant to establish the party in view of 
Ranadive’s thesis of revolution. However, according to the Communist Party sources 
Irabot Singh established the Communist party at the level of District Organizing 
Committee in the middle of 1948. A meeting was held on 23" August, 1948 at the 
residence of Takhellambam Ibotombi Singh of Hodam Leirak, Imphal. 22 workers 
were present and this meeting appointed Takhellambam Bokul Singh as the secretary 
of the District Organizing Committee (DOC) of CPI in Manipur state. 8 member 
committee of the DOC were appointed: Hijam Irabot Singh, Takhellambam Bokul, 
Takhellambam Ibotombi, Longjam Bijoy, Laishram Kanhai, Takhel Amushellung, 
Takhellambam Ongbi Juboti Devi and Thokchom Bira.t Other members who joined 
the party were Nongmaithem Budhachandra, Lamabam Ibotombi, Moirangthem 
Meghachandra, Ningthoujam Binoy, Moirangthem Ibohal, Ngangom Mohendro etc.° 
The state government looked towards the Communist Party as a well organized 
party. Debeshwar Sharma, the Dominion Agent in Manipur reported to the Governor 
of Assam, “In Manipur the Communist Party is the best organized party. They are 
closed knit and wield considerable influence. Their tactics are subtle and clever. 
Here in Manipur they do not come out in their party name but the Communist Party 
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is divided into ‘Krishak Sabha’ in the rural agricultural areas and ‘Praja Sangha’ in 
and about Imphal. The peasants are the members of the Krishak Sabha and the 
people in and around Imphal are of Praja Sangha.”® 


Growth of Tribal Organizations 


Growth of western education, the traumatic experiences of the World War II, and 
feeling of anxiety and uncertainty generated by the impending departure of the 
British from India and Manipur created a great concern for the future of hill tribes 
in Manipur. The rising tribal elite took the leadership of organizing social or 
political organizations of the hill tribes and generated mushrooming of several 
ethnic based organizations. 


1. Tangkhul Long 


The mission educated Tangkhuls who entered into the colonial services and 
social work among the people established the Tangkhul Long (Organization of the 
Tangkhuls based on the traditional Tangkhul solidarity institution). The leaders of 
this organization were Miksha K. Shimray, Thisan Luikham, R. Suisa and Ngalangjar 
Ragui. They were pro British leaders. Some of the Tangkhul leaders, because of 
historical and cultural ties with the Meiteis had close relation with Maharaja 
Bodhchandra Singh. His brother Maharajkumar P.B. Singh was popular among the 
Tangkhuls. His friendship with Major R. Khathing, a war hero and the future hill 
minister of Manipur solidified the Tangkhul unity. Tangkhul Long was basically a 
social organization which also dealt with political matters. They participated in the 
electoral process of Manipur politics. It was due to their influence that the Tangkhuls 
participated in the election to the Manipur Legislative Assembly and captured 5 
seats. The elected MLAs were Miksha K. Shimray, Thisan Luikham, Rungsung 
Suisa and Luying Hungyo. Major R. Khathing was elected from Sadar Hills. 


2. Kuki National Assembly 

The Kuki National Assembly was a social, political and ethnic organization of 
the Kukis of Manipur. They constituted the largest group among the hill tribes 
excluding the Nagas. The Kuki National Assembly was constituted by the educated 
Kuki intellectuals with the support of the Kuki chiefs. They were inspired by the 
Kuki Rebellion which was the first greatest anti British movement in Manipur. The 
Kuki chiefs retained their close relationship with the Maharajas of Manipur beginning 
with the reign of Maharaja Chandrakirti Singh. The KNA was concerned with the 
problem of their permanent settlement in the state of Manipur. During the colonial 
period they entered into the services of the government and became a support group 
of the British government. The KNA protected the interest of the Kuki chiefs and 
their ownership of land in the villages. The Kuki tribes expressed their displeasure 
at being dominated by the Thadou section of the Kukis. The formation of the Kuki 
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National Assembly was to preserve the solidarity of the Kukis and preserve the 
unity of Manipur. KNA played great role in the subsequent politics of Manipur. 
Seven Kuki MLAs were elected in the Manipur Legislative Assembly of 1948. 


3. Manipur Zeliangrong Union 


The Manipur Zeliangrong Union was born out of Kabui Naga Association of 
which the Kabui Samiti was its forerunner. Manipur Zeliangrong Union (MZU) was 
an organization of Zemes, Liangmeis, Rongmeis and Puimeis of Manipur State. 
Officially the Zemes and Liangmeis were recognized as Kacha Naga and Rongmeis 
and Puimeis were recognized as Kabui. The MZU was an organization which became 
not only a political organization but a customary authority which dealt with the 
customs and culture including festivals, marriages, etc of the kindred tribes. K. 
Kakhanggai and Merajao Palmei were the President and Secretary respectively of 
the Union. In the Constitution Making Committee of the state all the tribals were 
represented except the Kabuis. They made a strong representation for the inclusion 
of a representative of the Kabuis in the Committee. Political Agent Stewart and F.F. 
Pearson, President of the Manipur State Durbar sympathized with the representation 
but it was too late. Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh intervened in the matter so one 
representative of the Kabuis, a circle officer of Tamenglong was nominated as a 
member of the Manipur State Franchise Committee in the second phase of its 
formation. The Manipur Zeliangrong Union sent up two candidates and were elected 
unopposed. They were K. Kakhanggai from Langching Hill constituency and Buishing 
Kabui from Langkhong constituency. It was strange that Tamenglong constituency 
was represented by a Kuki leader. Manipur Zeliangrong Union continued to play in 
the social and political life of the Zeliangrong Nagas in the post-merger and post- 
colonial period of Manipur History. 


We should mention the Khulmi Union led by Teba Kilong who was a minister 
under Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh’s Ministry. The Paites established the 
Paite National Council (PNC) which sent an MLA to the Assembly in the election of 
1948. T.C. Tiankham was their representative and he became the Speaker in the 
first Assembly of Manipur. The Gangtes formed the Gangte Tribal Union (GTU). 
The Gangtes of Manipur were highly literate tribal group. They participated in the 
administration and politics of Manipur in the post colonial period including that of 
democratic Manipur. Hmar National Union was also constituted among the Hmars. 


Each of the tribal organizations was given a plot of land by the Political Agent, 
G.P. Stewart to be used as their offices and centre for commercial activities of the 
tribe concerned. 


4, Naga National League 
A. Daiho, the first graduate of Mao Nagas and a rich leader who was a member 
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of the Constitution Making Committee was inspired by the 9 Point Agreement 
signed between Governor Sir Akbar Hydari and Naga National Council which 
accepted the principle that the Nagas might withdraw after 10 years of the agreement 
raised the issue of integration of Nagas into Naga Hill district. He formed the Naga 
National League with himself as the President and N. Modoli as the Secretary. They 
started a civil disobedience movement and boycotted the election of June 1948. Mao 
Constituency was not represented in the Assembly. The movement was suppressed. 
The Naga National League died a natural death. The agitators were imprisoned at 
Dum Dum Central Jail. A. Daiho after release from Jail was made a member of the 
Advisory Council of the Chief Commissioner after Manipur’s Merger with India. N. 
Modoli, the Secretary entered into the services of the Government of Manipur. 


Constitution Making Committee 


Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh was influenced by the views of the Chamber of 
Indian Princes of which he was a member. The Chamber talked about constitutional 
reforms in the princely states of India. The Political Agent, C. Gimson and the new 
President of the Manipur State Durbar, Francis Fenwick Pearson were admirers of 
the constitutional monarchy of Great Britain. Most of the western educated leaders 
of Manipur were aware of the democratic cabinet form of government in England. 
The position of the Maharaja in the colonial period was not an unlimited autocracy. 
The Maharaja ruled the state through the Manipur State Durbar under the Rules 
for the Management of the State of Manipur introduced in 1907, amended in 1916 
and 1935. This Rule was followed by the Maharaja, the Political Agent and Manipur 
State Durbar. In the Chinga session of Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha of 1938, there 
were two important resolutions on constitutional reforms in Manipur. One was the 
introduction of an elective legislative council and appointment of the members of 
the Manipur State Durbar from amongst the members of the elected legislative 
Council. It was to ensure a responsible government by the Maharaja and the 
Manipur State Durbar which was a Council of Ministers. The membership of the 
Manipur State Durbar during the rule of Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh constituted 
of officials and non officials. It was the intention of Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh 
and Governor of Assam, Sir Akbar Hydari to introduce a constitutional reform in 
Manipur. Governor, Sir Akbar Hydari entrusted Pearson to supervise the whole 
process of constitution making in Manipur. Pearson was a member of Indian Political 
Service (IPS) which specialized in British dealing with the princely states of India. 
Pearson was popular with the Maharaja and the Congress. He was also popular 
with the tribals. The Paites of Churachandpur named a village after him (Pearson 
moon: Pearson village). The public opinion was in favour of democratization of 
administration in the state. Political Agent, C. Gimson appreciated the sentiments 
of the Maharaja who wrote a letter on 30 October, 1946 to the Political Agent in 
which he said, “I feel it important that I should take early steps to associate the 
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people of my state more closely with my government and so far as is possible make 
that government popular and responsive to the general will of my people”. Reference 
of the Maharaja to the ‘general will of the people’ was a very significant transformation 
in the thought of Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh. The Political Agent requested the 
Maharaja to submit a proposal to the Governor of Assam. Manipur State Congress 
Party urged the Government to make a royal declaration for the establishment of a 
Legislative Assembly on democratic principles. The Maharaja did not agree with the 
demand of the Manipur State Congress. However, he wanted to get cooperation 
from the people so that a responsible government might be fulfilled after 20 years. 
The Maharaja ordered for the making of a Draft Constitution for the state. The 
Manipur State Durbar under the chairmanship of Pearson decided to start the 
process of constitution making. The Jail member of the State Durbar, Sougaijam 
Somorendra Singh issued a notice on 24°" December, 1946 about the formation of the 
constitution making committee. The committee was to be constituted by the 
representatives of the people - one member from each Tahsil and the public was 
informed to submit the names of the intended persons to the Jail member on or 
before 5° January, 1947. There was a hue and cry among the political circles. The 
Manipur Praja Sangha whose president, R.K. Bhubansana Singh had joined the 
newly formed Manipur State Congress in the public meeting of 4" October, 1946 
continued to function de facto President of the party. In a resolution dated 28% 
December, 1946 the party protested that time given for the submission of names 
who would frame the future constitution of Manipur was too short. Then the 
Government issued another notice on 30" December, 1946 that any person who had 
a Janded property in a Tahsil would have the right to be representative of the said 
Tahsil. The Constitution Making Committee had to be constituted with the following 
members: 


1. Three members nominated by the President, Manipur State Durbar (PMSD) 
from the Durbar including the President himself who would be the Chairman 
of the Committee. 


2. Onemember deputed by the Chairman, Chief Court from the judicial department 
One member nominated by His Highness from the Palace 


4. One representative deputed by each of the Tahsil Circles from the five 
Tahsils 

5. One representative deputed by each of the areas viz, Ukhrul, Mao, Tamenglong, 
Churachandpur and South east Areas. 


H. Irabot Singh, the President of the Manipur Krishak Sabha objected to the 
principle of nomination in the formation of the Constitution Making Committee. He 
demanded the principle of election in choosing the members of the Committee both 
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in the valley and the hills. He organized several public meetings for election of 
members to the Constitution Making Committee which was similar to a constituent 
committee to draft the future constitution of Manipur. He demanded proper 
representation of all sections of the society in this committee. The government 
rejected his demand and he condemned it as Pearson committee. He perceived that 
it was F.F. Pearson who was advising the Maharaja and the Governor of Assam in 
this whole exercise. 


The Manipur State Congress accepted the formula of Pearson to constitute the 
committee. This support from the State Congress was regarded as an important 
move for the constitutional monarchy. Manipur State Durbar constituted the 
Constitution Making Committee on 21* January, 1947.’ 


The Committee was inaugurated by the Maharaja and he declared that this | 
Constitution was the basis of democracy in the state. The Committee was divided | 
into sub committees, a Constitution Drafting sub committee for Manipur and secondly & 
a sub committee on drafting hill people’s regulation. The Constitution Drafting sub H 

| 
{ 


committee consisted of six members.’ The sub committee on hill regulation consisted 
of eight members headed by F.F. Pearson.° 


The two sub committees sat in several meetings on March 24, 26 and 29, 1947 i 
and approved the principles of Draft Constitution by May 8, 1947. They agreed on 4 
the following principles, (a) a responsible government for Manipur with the Maharaja it 
as the Constitutional ruler, (b) there would be a Council of Ministers consisting of a 
Chief Minister and 6 Ministers chosen out of the elected members of the Assembly, | 
(c) Maharaja would select the Ministers with consultation with the Chief Minister, 
(d) the Draft Constitution would provide a provision for an integrated administration 
of hill and plain, (e) there would be a local self government for the hills. 


The Committee also agreed on the separation of executive and judiciary in the 
administration. The Manipur Court’s Act, 1947 would administer the judiciary. iF 
Secondly, they agreed to the abolition of forced labour. 


There was an allegation by the opposition parties that the Draft Constitution 
was prepared by Pearson and it was submitted to the Committee for mere endorsement. F 
This allegation was not reliable because the members of the committee had legal ; 
and constitutional knowledge. For example, A. Daiho argued that the Constitution : 
would be acceptable to the hill tribes of Manipur for five years only and the hill Hi 
people should be given the right to secede from Manipur state after five years. This ' 
proposal was discussed in the Committee and rejected at the sub committee level. 
Manipur State Franchise Committee was constituted of seven members led by L. ’ 
Iboongohal Singh.” 


Later on at the intervention of the Maharaja, more members were added to the 
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full fledged committee with Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh replacing L.Iboongohal 
Singh as Chairman. The reconstituted committee consisted of eight members.'' 


This Franchise Committee framed the rules for election to the Assembly of 
Manipur under the new Constitution to be held in June, 1948. When the sub- 
committees were drafting the constitution and the hill regulation, there was an 
announcement in London on June 3, 1947 that independence would be given to 
Pakistan and India by 15 August, 1947 at the earliest. The Maharaja was advised 
by Governor Akbar Hydari to make ready for transfer of power. So on 30" June, 
1947 Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh dissolved the Manipur State Durbar and constituted 
a form of Government known as His Highness in Council. The post of the President 
of Manipur State Durbar was abolished. He constituted the Manipur State Council 
and F. F. Pearson was made the first Chief Minister of Manipur on 1" July, 1947. 
Most of the members of the Manipur State Durbar were retained in the new 
Manipur State Council which consisted of the following. 


1. F.F. Pearson, Chief Minister 
2. Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh Minister 
3. Sougaijam Somorendra Singh Minister 
4. Sanjenbam Nodiachand Singh Minister 
5. Waikhom Chaoba Singh Minister 
6. Moulavi Qazi Md. Waliwullah Minister 


Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh, Political Agent, G.P. Stewart, Chief Minister 
Pearson and the Governor of Assam were very much concerned over the implication 
of the passing of Indian Independence Act and the transfer of power from the British 
Government to the Maharaja of Manipur. The Manipur State Council was also 
known as interim council which would supervise the transfer of power. It is said 
that Maharaja was annoyed at the delay in the drafting of the Manipur State 
Constitution. 


Lord Mountbatten and the Indian Princes 


Lord Mountbatten who combined in himself the positions of the Crown 
Representative and the Viceroy had to supervise the smooth transfer of power 
leading to independence of India and Pakistan. The princely states of India numbering 
565 states were greatly concerned for their future relationship. The Chamber of 
Indian Princes of which Maharaja of Manipur was a member tried to protect the 
interests of the princely states through the Viceroy, Lord Louis Mountbatten. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru who was the Prime Minister of the interim government gave a 
statement on 15 June, 1947 dealing with the princely states. He said, “There is a 
great deal of talk about independence, paramountcy etc. Independence does not 
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depend on the mere declaration by anybody but on various factors, foreign relation, 
defence etc. It fundamentally depends on acknowledgement by other parties of that 
independence”. He further asked “If the paramountcy of the British crown were 
withdrawn as they say it is going to be withdrawn, what follows? As paramountcy 
vested in the British crown ceases to exercise it; it lapses or, if you like, it returns to 
the state...If a state does not join the union there will have to be some relationship 
with the union and its relationship will be not one of equality but slightly lower. The 
relationship between the two will be of certain suzerain power exercising a certain 
measure of paramountcy and a certain other state having autonomy but within the 
limitation of paramountcy and suzerainty. We desire no suzerainty or paramountcy. 
We want freedom for all people of India...I should like to say and other countries to 
know that we will not recognize any independence of any state in India...I am quite 
sure that any Government of India that comes into existence two months later will 
feel that way and will act that way”.’” 


Sardar Vallabhai Patel, the Deputy Prime Minister and Home Minister created 
the department of states in the Home Ministry to deal with the integration of Indian 
states gave a warning, “I hope the Indian states will bear in mind that the alternative 
to cooperation in the general interest is anarchy and chaos which will overwhelm 


great and small in a common ruin”. 


Mountbatten Plan 


The rulers of the princely states were greatly disturbed at the policy statements 
of Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel at the future of their states. There was a strong 
pressure by the rulers on the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy. The 
Chamber of the Indian Princes had a special meeting held on 25" July, 1947. And 
Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh also attended this meeting. Lord Mountbatten delivered 
an address to the Chamber and declared a plan of the accession of princely states 
either to India or Pakistan. The speech of Lord Mountbatten spelt out the Government 
of India’s policy towards British paramountcy, sharing of subjects between the 
union and the states and agreements relating to the relationship between the 
Dominion of India or Pakistan with the princely states. Therefore, the speech of 
Lord Mountbatten to the Chamber of Indian Princes was of great significance. It 
was just opposite of Congress leaders’ policy of confrontation in contrast to the 
persuasive policy of Lord Mountbatten. This statement of Lord Mountbatten had 
great impact on the future of Manipur’s connection with Dominion of India. Therefore 
it is worth reproducing the address of Lord Mountbatten for its relevance and 
transfer of power to princely states. 


He said, “It is a great pleasure and great privilege for me to address so many 
rulers, dewans and representatives of the states of India in this historic Chamber of 
Princes. It is my first and last occasion that I have the privilege of addressing you as 


— ee 
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crown representative...There were two distinct problems that faced me. The first 

was how to transfer power to British India and the second, how to fit the Indian 
states into the picture in a manner which will be fair and just to all concerned...There 
was a universal acceptance among the states of the Cabinet Mission’s Memorandum 
of 12 May and when the parties accepted my statement of 3"? June they fully 
realized that withdrawal of paramountcy would enable the states to regain complete 
sovereignty...” 

| 


“Now the Indian Independence Act releases the States from all their obligations 
to the Crown. The States have complete freedom — technically and legally they are 
independent. Presently I will discuss the degree of independence which we ourselves 
feel in the interest of your own States...The first step that I took was to suggest that 
in the Bill before Parliament — the Indian Independence Act — a clause should be put 
in which would enable essential agreements to continue until renounced by either 
side...” 


“Now, I think it is no exaggeration to say that most Rulers and Dewans were 
apprehensive as to what their future would be when paramountcy lapsed. At one 
“ time it appeared that unless they joined the Constituent Assembly and accepted the 
1 Constitution when it was framed, they would be outside the organization and left in 
a position which, I submit, if you think it over carefully, no State could view with 
equanimity — to be left out having no satisfactory relations or contacts with either 
Dominion Government...” 


Defence, External Affairs and Communication for the Centre 


“Let us turn for one moment to the Cabinet Mission Plan of 16" May, 1946. In 

this Plan the proposal was that the States should surrender to the Central Government 

| three subjects — Defence, External Affairs and Communications. That was a plan 

which, to the best of my belief, every Ruler and every State accepted as reasonable, 

fair and just. I talked with so many Rulers and everyone felt that Defence was a 

matter that a State could not conduct for itself. I am not talking of internal security 
but of defence against external aggression...” 


“External Affairs is inextricably linked up with Defence. External Affairs is 
something again which is outside the boundaries of India in which not even the 
greatest State can operate effectively. You can hardly want to go the expense of 
having Ambassadors or Ministers or Consuls in all these foreign countries; surely 
you want to be able to use those of India and Pakistan...” 


“The third subject is Communications. Communications is really a means of 
maintaining the life-blood of the whole sub-continent. I imagine everybody agrees 
that the country has got to go on. The continuity of Communications is already { 
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provided for to a certain extent in the Indian Independence Act; and most of the 
representatives here have come to discuss it as item 2 on the agenda”. 


“Therefore I am sure you will agree that these three subjects have got to be 
handled for you for your convenience and advantage by a larger 
organization...Remember that the day of the transfer of power is very close at hand 
and if you are prepared to come, you must come before the 15" of August. I have no 
doubt that this is in the best interests of the States, and every wise Ruler and wise 
Government would desire to link up with the great Dominion of India on a basis 
which leaves you great internal autonomy and which at the same time gets rid of 
your worries and cares over External Affairs, Defence and Communications...” 


“My scheme leaves you with all the practical independence that you can possibly 
use and makes you free of all those subjects which you cannot possibly manage on 
your own. You cannot run away from the Dominion Government which is your 
neighbour any more than you can away from the subjects for whose welfare you are 
responsible.” 


Mountbatten’s speech was a source of the concepts of Stand Still Agreement and 
the Instrument of Accession which Indian rulers signed. The two drafts of the 
agreement were circulated in the special meeting. On the proposal of Lord Mountbatten, 
a 23 member committee was constituted to examine the proposals. It was approved 
finally by the Chamber of Indian Princes. 


Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh returned to Manipur and signed the Stand Still 
Agreement and the Instrument of Accession on 11" August, 1947. The Instrument of 
Accession signed by the Maharaja was sent to V.P. Menon, Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Ministry of States. The Manipur State Council approved the Instrument 
of Accession in its meeting on 22™ August, 1947 after India’s independence vide 
Memo No. 383 PTI Reference Council Minutes Part I of 11-8-1947."° The Instrument 
of Accession provided for the accession of the Manipur state to the Dominion of 
India to be announced on 15 August, 1947. The Instrument of Accession provided 
the internal Autonomy for Manipur and handed over the subjects of Defence, External 
Affairs and Communication to the Government of India. The Maharaja had shown 
his decision to be in India. The Maharaja and his advisors including the Political 
Agent G.P Stewart, Chief Minister F.F Pearson and other ministers were pro- 
Indian. However, Manipur was not ready for a drastic political change after the 
transfer of power and the independence on 15" August, 1947. Two legislations 
namely Manipur State Courts Act, 1947 and Manipur Hill People’s Regulation, 1947 
were ready and approved by the Maharaja. The draft Manipur State Constitution 
Bill was not fully ready because of the Maharaja’s reluctance to complete the 
process of law making. The Manipur State Hill People’s Regulation was drafted by 
the sub committee headed by Chief Minister FF Pearson. Compelled by the historical 


—— 
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political changes on the eve of the independence, Maharaja abolished the first 
interim Manipur State Council and formed second interim Manipur State Council 
with Maharajkumar Priya Brata as the chief minister of Manipur. Other ministers 
were Konjengbam Gouro Singh, Rajkumar Bhubon Singh, Sinam Krishnamohan 
Singh, Moulavi Basiruddin Ahmed, Major R. Khathing and T.C. Tiankham. Chief 
Minister Pearson’s tenure ended in the morning of 14* August, 1947 and he handed 
over the charge to Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh. Pearson left Manipur in the 
afternoon of 14 August and he spent the night at Mao Inspection Bungalow in 
north Manipur. Returning to England he joined politics and subsequently was 
elected to the House of Commons. Later on he became the Principal Parliamentary 
Secretary to Prime Minister Sir Alec Douglas Holme. Before independence the 
Maharaja could foresee the problems of non-Manipuri British Indian subjects who 
were required to pay foreigner tax @ Rs. 5/- per person annually. So he approved a 
law known as Manipur Naturalization Act, 1947 which granted citizenship to many 
non Manipuri residents of British Reserve Area. Meanwhile after the accession to 
the Dominion of India, Maharaja agreed to send a representative to the Constituent 
Assembly of India in the person of Girija Shankar Guha, a resident of Tripura. Guha 
was to represent the state of Tripura, Manipur and 24 Khasi states. An Advisory 
Committee for Manipur was appointed by the Maharaja to advise G.S. Guha who 
was based in Calcutta and never attended any of the sessions of the Constituent 
Assembly except some communication with Prime Minister Nehru. 


Independence Day 


For the Maharaja of Manipur the historic transfer of power was a low key affair. 
Political Agent, G.P. Stewart invited the Maharaja to attend to the ceremony of 
transfer of power to be performed in the midnight of 14 — 15 August, 1947 at the 
Residency. The Maharaja was hesitant to come to the Residency for the transfer of 
power. Col. H. Bhubon Singh in his celebrated book, “The Merger of Manipur” 
described the transfer of power perhaps based on the personal narrative of Sanasam 
Gourhari, the Private Secretary to the Maharaja at that time. Bhubon Singh wrote, 
“On the morning of 14 August 1947, G.P. Stewart wrote a letter to His Highness 
requesting him to come over to the Residency (now, Raj Bhavan) at midnight to 
observe the ceremony of transfer of power. Having kept company with high ranking 
British Military officers like Lord Mountbatten who was now Governor General and 
Viceroy, General Slim and Scoones, the Maharaja thought that it was below his 
dignity to go to the Residency and take over power from the likes of G.P. Stewart. 
Moreover, from now on, the Maharaja thought that he was all in Manipur and as 
such the British Political Agent should come to him to hand over power. G.P. 
Stewart could anticipate such behaviour from the Maharaja. Stewart was earlier 
PMSD during Sir Churachand’s reign and had served for a number of years in 
Manipur so as to know the ins and outs of Manipur and the kind of material 
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Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh was made of. So he was careful to write as polite a 
letter as was possible, to the Maharaja. In his letter, he said that he would have 
loved to come to the Palace to hand over power, but as a representative of the 
British Crown, he thought it improper on his part to go to the Palace for this 
particular function. He said he could not afford to disgrace his King. So would the 
Maharaja be pleased to come over and attend the transfer of power? 


“The Maharaja consulted his officers and they advised him to go. Around midnight, 
the Maharaja accompanied by his Private Secretary Sanasam Gourhari Singh. left 
the Palace. 


“They reached the Residency about five minutes earlier. They were taken inside 
a room, where Mr. Stewart was waiting for the Maharaja. Only three persons were 
in that room. Mr. Stewart was wearing a crown like head-gear of golden hue. Shri 
Gourhari Singh, even now, says that Mr. Stewart was wearing a crown. In any case, 
crown or no crown, Mr. G.P. Stewart was in resplendent uniform fit to hand over the 
mighty British Colonial Power of India to a Maharaja. For a short while, they 
exchanged pleasantries. The Political Agent was stiff with the ceremonialism of the 
occasion and did not offer cigarettes to the Maharaja, whom he knew chain-smoked. 
In the meanwhile Mr. Stewart kept looking at his watch frequently. Exactly at 
midnight, he stood up and said in almost trembling voice “Your Highness, from this 
moment, Britain had ceased to have any authority on India. Good-bye”. Then a hand 
shake. Then they both sat down. Very soon after, Mr. Stewart stood up again and 
said “Good morning, Your Highness, I am the first Dominion Agent of India”. Hand 
shake again.”!® 


The Independence Day was celebrated at Imphal by three official functions. The 
first one was the ceremony at the Kangla Fort. Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh 
accompanied by Maharani Ishwari Devi proceeded to the Kangla in a royal procession. 
The Union Jack Flag of Great Britain was dehoisted and the National Flag of 
Manipur was hoisted by the Maharaja. He was received by G.P. Stewart the new 
Dominion Agent of India in Manipur. Traditional Meitei worship of God Pakhangba 
was carried out for the restoration of independence to Manipur. The second ceremony 
was performed at the office of the Manipur State Council (now, the present secretariat 
Building). Chief Minister Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh hoisted the National 
Emblem imposed flag of Manipur. The handing over charge of administration by 
Dominion Agent to Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh was performed at the Durbar Hall 
of the Palace.’” There was jubilation in the city of Imphal. Every leikai and locality 
hoisted the Indian National flag as a sign of declaration of independence; free 
Manipur in a free India. The opposition parties headed by Hijam Irabot Singh 
celebrated the Independence Day by holding a public meeting at Police Line. The 
Manipur State Congress celebrated it by a torch light procession in Imphal. 
Independence was followed by agitations launched by Congress party against the 
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monarch over the use of Gandhi cap and waving of Congress flag while attending 
the temple of Sri Govindaji. The cap and flag agitation was strongly reacted to by 
the Maharaja. But the controversy was solved by the intervention of Dominion 
Agent, G.P. Stewart who left Manipur for England on 27 September, 1947. G. P. 
Stewart after retirement from Indian Civil Service settled down in New Zealand 
and his diary on his experience in Manipur with more than 350 pages were discovered 
by an Indian High Commissioner to New Zealand. He was a law graduate and had 
sympathy for the Maharaja and people of Manipur. 


The Congress Party was split into two factions known as Tompok faction led by 
E. Tompok Singh and Tomal faction led by P. Tomal Singh. The position of the 
Congress Party at the time of independence was strange; they sent their representative 
to the second interim Manipur State Council which was led by Maharajkumar Priya 
Brata Singh. Their main demand was completion of the drafting of Manipur State 
Constitution and formation of a responsible government in Manipur. The Maharaja 
deliberately izlayed the approval of the Draft Constitution. He was advised by K.C. 
Chakrabarti, the Legal Remembrancer of the state who pointed out certain defects 
in the constitution. Everybody agreed that the draft constitution could be amended 
by law makers. The Maharaja on his own tried to solve the differences between the 
two factions of the Congress Party. He entrusted Chief Minister Maharajkumar 
Priya Brata Singh to settle their differences. The new Dominion Agent who succeeded 
G.P. Stewart was a veteran Congress leader of Assam named Debeshwar Sharma. 
He was sent by Governor of Assam to be the Dominion Agent in Manipur. Debeshwar 
Sharma was the chief whip of the Assam Legislative Assembly. Perhaps in order to 
avoid the infighting in Congress, Debeshwar Sharma was transferred to Manipur. 
He also tried to make a compromise between two factions of the Congress. Both 
factions of the Congress Party criticized the Maharaja for the delay in the introduction 
of the responsible government in the state. Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh sincerely 
wished well for the people. He on the occasion of his birthday on 26'" September, 
1947 made an announcement to the effect that the Draft Constitution as framed by 
the representatives of the people was under consideration and he promised that it 
would come into a definite decision within eight months. The people were not 
satisfied with this announcement of the Maharaja. The Tompok faction of the 
Congress started a satyagraha for a responsible government in Manipur. The Manipur 
State Congress would launch their satyagraha from 1“ November, 1947; the first 
phase of satyagraha was non cooperation and civil disobedience. From 6" to 25" 
November, the Manipur State Congress (Tompok faction) organized the satyagraha 
paralyzing the functioning of the government and under the tense situation 
Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh made a declaration on 22™ November, 1947 that 
he would make an announcement at Imphal Polo ground on 23™ November. He 
requested all the people of hill and plain to attend the meeting. We are reproducing 
the extract of the announcement of the Chief Minister on 23! November 1947. Chief 
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Minister read out the letter from the Maharaja of Manipur addressed to him as 
follows. 


The Chief Minister said, “I hereby reiterate what I announced towards the end of 
October last that the Draft Constitution drawn up and submitted on 26" July, 1947 
by the Constitution Making Committee consisting of the elected representatives of 
the plains and hill people of Manipur be given effect to without delay. There appears 
to be no reason why this Constitution which I advise ensures full responsible 
government should not be given a trial. I am however prepared to invite and 
consider the opinion and advice of the constitutional advisor to the Constituent 
Assembly of the Dominion of India on the Draft Constitution as to whether any 
clause in it conflicts against the concept of responsible government. Sd/- Bodhchandra 
Singh, Maharaja of Manipur”. 


The Chief Minister further continued, “You will note that His Highness has 
reiterated His Highness’s desire to see full responsible government established in 
Manipur State without delay. It will not be out of place to mention here on the 
Constitution Committee which was called at the instance of His Highness the 
Maharaja. It is a great credit that these gentlemen who are mostly elected by the 
people, could bring out a draft constitution in such a short time agreed upon by both 
the Hill and the valley members. It will not be wrong to say that even in the 
constitution drafted by experts it requires conventions and usages to give the 
constitution fullness. 


“Responsible form of Government which is in demand in the present world has 
been embodied in this constitution. This constitution is based on Adult Franchise, 
Elected Legislature, and a Council of Ministers elected by the Legislature... 


“In pursuance of His Highness’s order the Franchise Committee have sat and 
the Sub-Committee have finished the drafting of the Franchise Rules... 


“I wish to emphasize again that the constitution prepared by your representatives 
ensures full responsible government and hence there will be no five year interim 
period, if it is introduced. The present Interim Council, whose main task is to bring 
in this Constitution, plans to put it into operation about April, 1948. It is upto every 
patriotic inhabitant of Manipur State to extend hearty co-operation to make the 
working a complete success”. 


The statement of the Chief Minister was welcomed by the Manipur State Congress 
(Tomal faction). Two days after the announcement of the Chief Minister, Elangbam 
Tompok Singh, Dictator of the satyagraha council of action welcomed the stand of 
the government. He sought a clarification from the Dominion Agent, Debeshwar 
Sharma. The Dominion Agent gave a reply to Tompok Singh in which he clarified 
that, “Admittedly Manipur was a sovereign state and she had acceded to the 
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Dominion of India on certain friendly terms i.e. responsible government had to be 
established in the state.”'* Tompok Singh submitted the clarification given by the 
Dominion Agent before the Working Committee of the Manipur State Congress. The 
Working Committee was satisfied with this clarification. On 26 November, 1947 he 
withdrew the satyagraha. Still the Maharaja was unwilling to fulfill his assurance. 
Pressure on him was exerted by the leaders of All India State’s People Conference to 
which the Manipur State Congress was affiliated. The draft Constitution was approved 
by the Maharaja in January 1948. And in the first week of March 1948, Rules for 
election and the Franchise Rules were completed. The Manipur State Franchise 
Committee in its meeting on 19-2-1948 made a resolution on double member 
constituencies according to which Lilong constituency, Mayang Imphal Assembly 
constituency and Yairipok Assembly constituency would have two members each, a 
Hindu and a Mohammedan. However in the Lilong constituency instead of double 
community candidates, only Mohammedan candidates were sent up in the election 
of June 194€ and they were elected. We give a presentation on the Manipur State 
Constitution Act, 1947 in a nutshell. 


The Manipur State Constitution and the Constitutional Monarchy 


Looking back with the benefit of hindsight, one cannot but praise the statesmanship 
of Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh in the composition of the Constitution Making 
Committee. The representatives of the Manipur State Congress, nominees of the 
State Durbar, nominees of the hill areas and personal nominees of the Maharaja 
represented the best constitutional and legal minds available in Manipur at that 
time. S. Krishnamohan Singh was a well educated Congress leader and had experience 
of English Constitution and the Constitutional development in India. L.M. Iboongohal 
Singh was a scholarly Judge of Manipur. H. Dwijamani Dev Sharma was a Sanskrit 
scholar, administrator and educationist. A. Ibetombi alias Mineketan was a learned 
scholar and a poet. The tribal nominees were well chosen. A. Daiho was a leader of 
the Mao Nagas, he was a graduate of Cotton College of Calcutta University (1938 
batch), a political agitator of the hills. R. Suisa was a shrewd political observer who 
later on became MLA in the Manipur Legislative Assembly, 1948 and a Member of 
Indian Parliament (1957). Thangkhopao Kipgen, son of a Kuki officer was born at 
Imphal in the village of Keishamthong. He was educated in Cotton College of 
Gauhati and graduated with honours in Economics (1942). He was a brilliant and 
shrewd leader of the Kukis. Later on he joined the Civil Services in Manipur. He 
became a member of the Indian Administrative Services and retired as a Chief 
Secretary of Goa, Daman and Diu. He contributed to the stabilization of administration 
in Manipur during the post colonial period. Therefore looking into the intellectual 
and political background of the Constitution makers, except the absence of the 
principle of election in their selection, their competence and commitment to the 
Constitutional Monarchy in Manipur was praise worthy. Three months after India’s 
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independence, the Maharaja approved the Manipur Constitution Act, 1947.'° With 
the retirement of G.P. Stewart as the Dominion Agent in September, 1947 on the 
advice of Sardar Patel, the Home Minister of India, a Congress leader of Assam 
name Debeshwar Sharma was appointed the Dominion Agent in Manipur. The logic 
behind his appointment could be explained by the intention of the Government of 
India to make Congress party interfere in the internal politics of Manipur state. The 
constitution approved by the Maharaja had the following features. 


The Features of the Constitution” 


The Constitution had 11 chapters and 58 Articles. The Constitution declared 
that His Highness, the Maharaja of Manipur was a constitutional head. The chapter 
I deals with the title, extent and application, government of the State by His 
Highness, the Maharaja, succession and Maharaja’s prerogatives which declared 
that the Maharaja enjoyed the prerogatives of head of the ruling family, the Defender 
of the Faith and source of honours, titles and palace ceremonies. He was provided 
with legal immunity and inviolability of royal properties. Chapter II dealt with the 
definitions which among other things defined Civil List and fundamental rights. 
“Civil List means the appropriation of funds for the expenses of the ruling family 
and the privy purse of the ruler”. “Fundamental rights shall mean those rights 
which the state people shall enjoy as of right under this Act”. 


The Executive 


Chapter III dealt with the executive of the state. It consisted of seven articles. It 
provided for a council of ministers with a chief minister appointed by the Maharaja 
in consultation with members of the legislature. He was to appoint six other ministers. 
The chief minister was the President of the Manipur State Council. 


The State Assembly 


Chapter IV having nine articles provided for a legislature entitled Manipur 
State Assembly. Article 17 said, “There shall be constituted State Assembly, the 
Assembly shall be elected for a period of three years and shall comprise representatives 
freely elected by the people on the principle of joint electorate”. The members of the 
Assembly would be chosen from the constituencies categorized as General (30 
members), Hill (18 members), Mohammedan (3) and additional 2 seats to be chosen 
from educational and commercial interests. The Constitution provided the freedom 
of speech in the Assembly and no member would be liable to any proceedings of any 
court for any speech or vote given by him in the floor of the assembly. The assembly 
had a Speaker and a deputy Speaker and the members of the Assembly would 
receive emoluments. 


The Law Making Authority and Finance 
Chapter V dealt with the law making authority and chapter VI dealt with 
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finance. Article 26 declared that “The law making authority of the state shall 
| consist of the Maharaja in Council in collaboration with the State Assembly acting 
| under Section 18 of the above”. The Maharaja in Council meant that power lay with 
the Maharaja which was to be exercised in consultation with the Manipur State 
| Council consisting of Manipur State Council and Manipur State Assembly. The 
assent of the Maharaja was required for any legislation to have the force of law. 
Chapter VI dealt with finance of the state. The Assembly had the right to approve 
the annual budget of the state. Article 35 dealt with the Civil List of the Maharaja. 
It says, “The Maharaja’s Civil List shall be fixed at a figure equal to 10 percent of 
the real revenue of the state”. The idea of 10 percent of the annual budget to be 
included in the Civil List was first proposed in the Constitutional Reforms by 
Governor Robert Reid in the period after the second Nupi Lan. Article 37 provided 
for a State Auditor to be appointed by the Maharaja in Council. 


Hill People 

The makers of the Constitution had a special concern for the hill people of the 
state. Chapter VII (Article 38) dealt with the administration of the hill people of the 
state. The Article said, “The Council shall be responsible for the welfare and good 
administration of the Hill people and shall provide such funds for this purpose”. It 
J was also provided that the local authorities in the hill would exercise powers of the 
; local self government under the Manipur State Hill (Administration) Regulation, 

1947. 


The Services and the Judiciary 
The Constitution under Chapter VIII (Article 40) provided for the constitution of 
a public service commission known as Manipur State Appointment’s Board with 
three members, one of whom was a hill man. Chapter IX (Article 41) dealt with the 
judicial administration of the state. The Constitution declared a complete separation 
of the judiciary from the executive. The Manipur State Courts Act, 1947 dealt with 
. the judiciary in the state. It provided for the Chief Justice for the state and two 
| Puisne Judges. 


Official Language and Amendment 

Chapter XI entitled, General Clauses dealt with the process of Amendment of 
the Constitution which was to be approved by 80% of the members of the Assembly 
present. Article 58 said that the Court Language of the state should be Manipuri or 
English. There is provision in the Article 57 that in case of dead lock of the operation 
of the Constitution, the Council might refer the matter for a decision to an authority 
outside the state and such decision should be binding on the state. This provision 
raised a question about the supremacy of the state or the Maharaja in the Council. 


The Fundamental Rights 
The litmus test of a Constitution was its provision for fundamental rights of the 
citizens. Chapter X (Fundamental Rights and Duties of citizens) provided 12 articles 
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ranging from 44 to 55. Under this provision the people of Manipur were provided 
with rights and their status was transformed from the subjects of the Maharaja to 
the citizens of the state. The Constitution was very liberal towards the fundamental 
rights of the people. It also provided duties of the citizens. We provide herewith the 
rights and duties of the citizen. 


1. 


ao 


11. 


12. 


“All citizens shall be equal before the law. Titles and other privileges of birth 
shall not be recognized in the eyes of law” (Article 44) 


“The liberty of the individual shall be guaranteed. No person may be subjected 
to any judicial interrogation or placed under arrest or be in any other way 
deprived of his liberty, save as provided by law” (Article 45) 


“No person shall be tried save by a competent Court” (Article 46) 


“No person may be tried except by a competent Court who shall give full 
opportunity to such person to defend himself by all legal means (Article 47) 


“All penalties shall be as determined by law (Article 48) 


“Capital punishment may not be inflicted for purely political crimes (Article 
49) 


“No citizen may be banished from the State, expelled from one part of the 
country to another, and obliged to reside in a specified place save in such 
cases as may be expressly determined by law (Article 50) 


“Every dwelling shall be inviolable save under express provision of law 
(Article 51) 


“There shall be guaranteed to all people, Justice, Social, Economic and 
Political equality of status, of opportunity and before the law; freedom of 
thought, expression of belief, faith, worship, vocation, association, and action, 
subject to law and public morality (Article 52) 


“The practice of Arts and Sciences shall be unrestricted and shall enjoy the 
protection and support of the State (Article 53) 


“Without any prejudice to the communities concerned, public institutions 
shall be opened to all citizens of the State (Article 54) 


(a) “All Officials of the State or of a Local Government shall be answerable 
before the law for their individual and unlawful actions (Article 55 a) 


(b) “Where damage is caused to an individual by the act of an official of the 
State or an official of a Local Government, such individual may sue the 
State before the Chief Court and may seek redress save where such 
damage has been caused by a bonafide act of a State servant in pursuance 
of a policy duly laid down by a Competent Authority (Article 55 b) 
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The references to the liberty of the individual, equality in the eye of law, freedom 
of expression, freedom of thought, expression of belief, faith and worship, social and 
economic justice made the Constitution of Manipur look very modern. The makers of 
the Constitution were quite conversant with the revolutions and struggles for 
freedom. It was worthwhile to compare the fundamental rights of the constitution 
with that of the Constitution of India, the French Declaration of rights of men and 
citizens and Charter of the United Nations Organizations. 


The Election of Manipur Legislative Assembly (1948) 


The Franchise Committee framed the Election Rules for the conduct of election 
to the Manipur Legislative Assembly in June, 1948. The Manipur State Election 
Rules, 1948 was a document with 55 rules. The rules gave the definition of a 
candidate, voter, returning officer, election petition and prevention of evil practices. 
There were complaints against these rules that they were copied from the Assam 
Election Rules; this criticism could be condoned as Manipur had to adopt precedent 
from more developed democracy like Assam. 


Who was a voter? Rules 19 and 20 dealt with the electoral rolls and qualification 
of a voter. Rule 19 says “There shall be an electoral roll for every territorial 
constituency” and Rule 20 says “A voter shall have the following qualifications: 


(i) He shall be within or more than the 21st year of age 
(ii) He shall be a bonafide or a domiciled Manipur subject 
(iii) He shall not be of unsound mind 


(iv) If he is a recorded voter in more than one constituency he shall not be 
qualified to vote in more than one constituency 


(v) He must not have been disqualified from voting by reason of corrupt practice 
or an election offence 


(vi) He must not have been undergoing a sentence of transportation, penal 
servitude or imprisonment for moral turpitude 


(For the constituency of education, the voters should have been a matriculate or 
equivalent in Sanskrit or a moulavi and for commerce and industry, the voters 
should be an owner of a shop registered with the government) 


Who was a candidate? Rules 1,2,3,4 dealt with the qualifications of a candidate 
and his disqualification. Rule 1 says, “A candidate is a person who was duly 
nominated as a candidate and includes a person whose nomination paper was 
rejected whether he claims such rejection as valid or not; and also includes a 
candidate which withdrew from the elections”. According to Rule 2, the candidate 
must possess the following qualifications:- 
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(i) He shall be a Manipur State subject. His name must be in the Electoral roll 
of one or more constituencies 


(ii) He shall not be less than 25 years of age 


_ And according to Rule 3, “A person with the following disqualification shall 
not stand as a candidate:- 


(iii) if he holds an office of profit under the Manipur State Government or under 
any other Provincial or Indian State Government, except non-official ministers 


(iv) if he is of unsound mind 


(v) ifhe is found guilty of a corrupt practice or an offence relating to Election, if 
his prescribed period has not elapsed, 


(vi) if he is undergoing a sentence of transportation or of an imprisonment for a 
criminal offence 


(vii) if he is an undischarged bankrupt.” 


Returning Officer 


P.C. Deb, a revenue officer was appointed as the returning officer of the election. { 
He issued the notification for election to 53 constituencies as approved by the 
Franchise Committee. He notified that 14 symbols could be used by the candidates 
of the election. No party wise symbol was issued to the parties which consisted of 
Manipur State Congress, Manipur Krishak Sabha, Socialist Party. The 14 symbols 
are the following: 


Symbols of Election 
1. Hut 
Hurricane Lantern | 
Bi-cycle 
Umbrella 
Hand loom 
Cart | 
Pony 
Elephant 


SR ENS SOR IY. is OO “BO 


Human hand 
Boat 
Lotus 


— 
mo So 


Tree 


ae om eS we ee 
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13. Spear 
14. Gun 
(Symbol of two leaves was issued t» the Manipur Krishak Sabha).” 


The Election Tribunal was also appointed consisting of three members namely, 
R.K. Bhaskar, Chairman, Major R. Khathing, Member and O. Thambal Singh, 
Member. The election was held in June 1948. It was peacefully carried out. This was 
the first instance of democratic election in the history of Manipur. Election could not 
be held in Mao Part II constituency due to boycott of the election by the Naga 
National League. 52 out of 53 constituencies were elected. The result of the election, 
to use a modern term was a truncated mandate. There was an election case in 
Lilong assembly constituency because of selection of candidates only from the 
Mohammedan community vide Pukhrambam Atoyaima Singh versus Mohammad 
Alimuddin which was later on settled in favour of Mohammad Alimuddin. Another 
case was in the constituency of Mayang Imphal. There were three candidates, two 
Meitei Hindu candidates and one Mohammedan candidate. The two Hindu candidates 
got more votes than the third one, the Mohammedan candidate. The Election 
Tribunal decided that a Hindu and a Mohammedan were declared elected. 


1. Irom Mera Jatra Singh Votes polled 1960 (declared elected) 
2. Ningthoujam Tomchou Singh Votes polled 1935 
3. Moulavi Sulaiman Mia Votes polled 1221 (declared elected) 


The Election Tribunal dealt with 20 election cases. Hijam Irabot Singh, President 
of the Manipur Krishak Sabha contested the election from Utlou Constituency but 
before the inauguration of the Manipur State Assembly, his parties Manipur Krishak 
Sabha and Manipur Praja Sangha were banned by the state and he himself was 
wanted by the police. Therefore Irabot Singh never attended the Assembly except 
the circulation of his speech on the day of inauguration. Later on the Assembly 
disqualified him. 


No political party could get the majority of the members. 


Name of the Party No. of MLA Name of leader 
1. Manipur State Congress 14 Elangbam Tompok Singh 
2. Manipur Krishak Sabha 5 Hijam Irabot Singh 
3. Socialist Party 3 Laishram Achou Singh 
4. Independent (Hills) 17 
5. Independent (Praja Shanti) 12 Arambam Ibotomcha Singh 
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6. Nominee of the Maharaja 1 MK Priya Brata Singh 
7. Vacant Hill No. 9 Mao 1 
Total 52 


The first session of the Manipur Legislative Assembly was inaugurated by 
Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh on 18% October, 1948 at the Durbar Hall of the 
Palace. Subsequent sessions of the Assembly were held in the Public hall of the 
Residency and later on shifted to the premises of Johnstone High School, Imphal. 
This marked the beginning of the experiment in constitutional monarchy in the 
ancient state of Manipur. The constitutional monarchy lasted up to 15 October 
1949. The constitutional monarchy showed the functioning of the constitution of 
1947. The policy of the Maharaja came in to collision with the national policy of 
independent India which was to integrate the state of Manipur into the Dominion of 
India. The subsequent chapters will indicate the functioning of the ministry of 
Maharajkumar P.B. Singh, the Chief Minister appointed by the Maharaja, the clash 
of interest of the Manipur State Congress and the Government of Manipur. The 
constitutional monarchy became a victim of policy of integration pursued by Deputy 
Prime Minister Sardar Vallabhai Patel, introduced through the Governor of Assam, 
Sri Prakasa. 


NOTES 


(1) Manipur State Archives, Manipur State Durbar 1907 — 47, Imphal. The Durbar 
members were 


Shri Rajkumar Bhaskar Singh 
Srijut M.K. Priya Brata Singh 
Srijut Sougaijam Somorendra Singh 
Shri Lairenmayum Iboongohal Singh 
Srijut Sanjenbam Nodiyachand Singh 
(2) The Durbar (1944) consisted of the following members: 
E.F. Lydall, Esq. M.A. ICS. President 
Srijut R.K. Bhaskor Singh 
Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh (on leave due to active military service) 
Sougaijam Somorendra Singh, Judge, Chief Court 
Srijut Lairenmayum Iboongohal Singh, Judge, Chief Court 
Sanjenbam Nodyachand Singh, Member 
Waikhom Chaoba Singh, Assistant to PMSD 
Srijut Arambam Ibotomcha Singh, ADC to HH. Maharaja 
Srijut Wahengbam Yumjao Singh, Superintendent of State, Press 
Moulvi Quazi Waliulla, Assistant to PMSD 
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Srijut Mayengbam Radha Mohan Singh who was the private secretary to the Maharaja 
was appointed the offg. member of the Durbar. 
(3) The members of the Durbar (1946-47) were 
Captain F.F. Pearson, MBE, IPS, President 
Srijut Kamakhyaram Barua, Chairman, Chief Court 
Captain M.K. Priya Brata Singh 
Srijut Sougaijam Somorendra Singh 


Srijut Sanjenbam Nodyachand Singh 
Srijut Waikhom Chaoba Singh 
Moulvi Quazi Md. Waliulla 
Mayengbam Radhamohan Singh, Offg. Member, MSD, Judge, Chief Court 
Srijut R.K. Bhaskar Singh, Judge, Chief Court 
Srijut Lairenmayum Iboongohal Singh, Judge, Chief Court 
(4) N. Joykumar Singh, Colonialism to Democracy, p. 167. 
(5) Ibid. 
(6) Confidential letter from the Dominion Agent to the Advisor to the Government of 
Assam dated, 19-4-1948 (Political movement of Congress in Manipur File No. C/POL/ 
uw 148 Manipur Secretariat) quoted in N. Joykumar Singh, op. cit., p. 166. The Communist 
on Party was not officially formed by the time of the report of the Dominion Agent. It was 
; formed after 4 months on 23" August, 1948. 
{ 


(7) Members of the Constitution Making Committee: 
Captain F.F. Pearson, MBE, ICS, President 
Dr. N. Leiren Singh, Congress, Imphal East Tahsil 
Sinam Krishna Mohan Singh, Congress, Imphal West 
Laishram Jugeshwar Singh, Congress, Thoubal Tahsil 
Dwijamani Dev Sharma, Congress, Bishnupur Tahsil 
Irom Mera Singh, Independent, Mayang Imphal, Tahsil 
Sougaijam Somorendra Singh, Nominee from Chief Court 
L. Iboongohal Singh, Member, Chief Court 
Mohammad Quazi Waliulla, Assistant to PMSD 
Asangbam Ibotombi alias Mineketan Singh, Nominee of the Maharaja 
A. Daiho, Nominee from Mao 
R. Suisa, Nominee from Ukhrul 
Thangkhopao Kipgen, Nominee from south east area 
T.C. Tiankham, Nominee from Churachandpur 
Teba Kilong, Nominee from Tamenglong 
Sinam Bijoy Singh, Nominee of the Maharaja 


(8) Members of the Constitution Drafting sub committee: 
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L. Iboongohal Singh, Chairman 
A. Ibotombi Singh alias Mineketan 
H. Dwijamani Dev Sharma 
S. Krishnamohan Singh 
A. Daiho 
Thangkhopao Kipgen 
(9) Members of the Hill People Regulation Drafting Committee: 
F.F. Pearson, Chairman 
A. Ibotombi Singh 
A. Daiho 
R. Suisa 
T.C. Tiankham 
Teba Kilong 
Dr. N. Leiren Singh 
Thangkhopao Kipgen 


(10) Members of the Manipur State Franchise Committee: 
L. Iboongohal Singh, Chairman 
S. Krishnamohan Singh 
Moulavi Basiruddin Ahmed 


H. Dwijamani Sharma 
Thangkhopao Kipgen 
L. Manihar Singh 
Teba Kilong 
(11) Members of the reconstituted Manipur State Franchise Committee: 
M.K. Priya Brata Singh, Chairman 
K. Gouro Singh 
T.C. Tiankham 
L. Jugeshwar Singh j 


Merajatra Singh 
S. Bijoy Singh 
Dr. N. Leiren Singh 
Chingkhong 
(12) A.C. Banerjee, Making of Indian Constitution, Calcutta, 1948, pp. 483-486. 


(13) S.L. Poplai (ed), Select Documents India 1947-50, Vol.I, Indian Council of World ) 
Affairs, OUP, 1959, p. 171. 


(14) S.L. Poplai (ed), op. cit., pp. 172 — 175. 


(15) “As for Council resolution No. 1 The Instrument of Accession was executed on 11-8-47 
and sent by Air Mail on the same date preceded by a telegram on 10-8-47 to Mr. V.P. 
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Menon informing the execution” Sd/- Bodhchandra Singh, Maharaja of Manipur. In 
Loitongbam Iboyaima Singh, “Maharaj Bodhchandrana panba matamda lakhiba 
leingaklongi awonba tangkak” (Changing chapter on politics of the reign of Maharaja 
Bodhchandra) submitted to Seminar on Life and Times of His Highness Maharaja 
Bodhchandra Singh (1941-1955) organized by Manipur State Archives, 24-25 July, 
2010, p. 44. 

(16) H.Bhubon Singh, The Merger of Manipur, 1988, Imphal, pp. 71-72 

(17) The Flag hoisting ceremony of the Kangla was referred to in the Cheitharol Kumbaba. 
According to an unauthenticated source, the Indian National Flag was also hoisted at 
the Kangla and that the two flags of India and Manipur were flown at the Kangla Fort, 
the headquarter of the IV Assam Rifles. On the occasion of the transfer of power at the 
Durbar Hall of the Palace, some workers of the Manipur State Congress created an 
ugly scene by raising their protest against the Maharaja. Dominion Agent, G.P. 
Stewart used the Indian national tricolour flag as a flag staff of his car. The Indian flag 
was hoisted at the Residency of the Dominion Agent. 

(18) The Manipur State Congress Party claimed that due to the agitation against the 
Maharaja the process of introduction of the constitutional monarchy was hastened. 

(19) K.M. Singh, op. cit., p. 283. 

(20) Several historians have analyzed the constitution. Please see H. Bhubon Singh, 
Merger of Manipur, N. Sanajaoba, Manipur: Past and Present, Vol. 1, K.Manimohan 
Singh, Hijam Irabot Singh and Political Movements in Manipur and N. Joykumar 
Singh, Colonialism to Democracy. 

(21) Please see the Manipur State Election Rules 1948. In Appendix ‘P’ of H. Bhubon 
Singh, op. cit., pp. 295-312. 

(22) N.Joykumar, op. cit., p. 238. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh as a 
Chief Minister (1947-49) 


Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh was the most popular prince of Manipur in the 
20° century. He was the second son of Maharaja Churachand Singh. His mother 
was Rani Shyamasakhi Devi of Chingakham lineage, the second queen (Apanbi) of 
the Maharaja. He was born on Friday the 17" February 1912 in the new palace of 
Manipur. He was fondly called ‘Sanayaima’ or ‘Shamu phaba’ by his father, the 
Maharaja. He was popularly known as Sanakhya Sanayaima to the common people 
because of being the second son. Among the hill people, especially the Tangkhuls, he 
was known as Sanayaima. Among the Kuki Chin tribes, he was known as MK. P.B. 
or P.B. Singh. Maharajkumari Binodini, the youngest daughter of Maharaja Sir 
Churachand Singh in her memoir, the family of Maharaja Churachand, described 
him as an affectionate brother, an intellectual and a statesman. The most learned of 
all the children of Maharaja Churachand Singh, he entered into the public life being 
associated with British and Indian officers; he came to be known as P.B. Singh or 
just P.B. 


Maharaja Churachand Singh is reported to have shown his affection for his 
daughters; the first was princess Maharajkumari Tamphasana, followed by 
Maharajkumari Angousana, Maharajkumari Tombisana and the youngest daughter 
was Maharajkumari Binodini (Wangolsana). But the Maharaja showed equally his 
love for Priya Brata Singh. The Maharaja looked after the education of his sons. 


Prince Priya Brata Singh started learning English and Hindi when he was six or’ 


seven years of age. He learnt English from one Manipuri tutor named Bihari Singh 
and Hindi from a Marwari tutor. Since his childhood days he was introduced to the 
different royal ceremonies, protocols and decorum inside the palace. His love for 
animals was imbibed when the Maharaja was presented with different animals by 
the tribal chiefs. Maharaja Churachand Singh was a well educated ruler. He tried to 
give the best education to his children. Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh was sent 
to the Rajkumar College in Raipur which was attended by the children of the 
princes, nobles and high officials of India at that time. The Rajkumar College was 
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actually a school. While residing in the Rajkumar College Campus, Maharajkumar 
P.B. Singh was exposed to several extra curricular activities. He learnt gymnastics, 
Indian wrestling, painting and landscape drawing and even carpentry as a hobby. 
His father objected to his taking the carpentry as a hobby. So he took to sketching 
and electrical toy making as his hobbies. The Maharaja insisted that his two sons 
Maharajkumar Bodhchandra Singh and Priya Brata Singh should go to England for 
exposure to English life for at least six months. So in April 1921 young Priya Brata 
Singh left for England. In his old age he remembered later on that he left Bombay by 
a ship, P&O Liner ‘Egypt’ and landed at Marseillis in France. From there he went to 
Paris by train and then to England. He was admitted to St. Pleasant Mount School 
located at Christ Church near Bournemouth in England. After spending six months 
in England where he was taken to several palaces and castles in London he was very 
much impressed by the English way of life. He returned to India via Gibraltar and 
Suez Canal. Returning from England he continued his school studies in the Rajkumar 
College, Raipur. While in Raipur he got training in fine arts specially painting from 
a painting artist from Sir J.J.School of Art of Bombay named Gopal Gobind Kanet 
Rai and a well known painter from Manipur named Ningthoujam Bhadra whom he 
called Epu Bhadra. He completed his school education in Raipur. He was admitted 
to the Ewing Christian College in the Allahabad University in 1928. He graduated 
from Allahabad University in 1934. Maharajkumar P.B. Singh was groomed to be a 
perfect prince who was to rule his state. He was attracted by fine arts, painting, 
sports and cinematography.’ Further he got opportunities for contact with different 
friends and communities throughout the country. He was a learned and civilized 
gentleman. Maharaja Churachand Singh was proud of his learned son and groomed 
him up for future politics and administration in the state. When he was a college 
student in Allahabad in 1932 Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh was deputed by his 
father to accompany Political Agent C. Gimson in the mission to Calcutta to submit 
a representation of the Manipur Government for the retrocession of Kabaw valley to 
the State Enquiry Committee appointed by British Government to look into the 
constitutional reforms of the princely states in India as a part of the Simon Commission. 
| The problem of Kabaw valley was discussed at different levels by the Government in 
India and decided not to return it to Manipur. 


Membership of the Manipur State Durbar (1936) 


Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh graduated from Allahabad University in 1934. 
He was a very handsome and popular young man at the age of 23. His father 
appointed him as a member of Manipur State Durbar on 12 February 1936 as an 
ordinary member. He was given the portfolio of Police, PWD and Arts and Craft. As 
an active young man he handled the three portfolios with grace and efficiency. The 
Police department was under one Inspector named Khomdram Dhanachandra Singh 
who married a daughter of the Maharaja. The PWD was headed by C.F. Jeffery as 
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a State Engineer of Manipur. Jeffery was an intimate friend of the Maharaja. He 
was a qualified civil engineer with a degree of M. Tech. from England. He came to 
India in search of job. But unfortunately he could not get any job. The Maharaja 
invited him to be the State Engineer of Manipur. Jeffery constructed hydro-electric 
power from Leimakhong and distributed electricity for public consumption. He also 
successfully supervised the supply of drinking water from Imphal water supply 
works. There were several agitations from the public against the introduction of 
water tax initiated by the chief engineer. The two princes Bodhchandra Singh and 
Priya Brata Singh were friendly with Jeffery. After retirement Jeffery settled in 
Australia and left behind the endowment for Manipur students for study in Australia. 
A trust in the name of Jeffery was established by Maharajkumar P.B. Singh later 
on. He also looked after an interesting department of Arts and Craft. This was a 
very small department established by Mrs. S.M. Jolly (Mrs. Jolly) wife of a former 
State engineer of Manipur. Mrs. Jolly was separated from her husband and settled 
in Imphal. She started one institute of Arts and Craft. Mrs. Jolly’s institute became 
a popular show piece of Manipur. The Government of Manipur patronized the 
institute. During the time of Maharajkumar P.B. Singh, one Mrs. Taylor wife of 
Civil Surgeon Colonel Taylor was in-charge of the department of Arts and Craft. 
With three heads of departments under him he had little worry for the administrative 
works. As a young and energetic member of the Durbar he made extensive tour of 
the state particularly the hills where lived different communities. Once he wanted 
to visit the eastern hills inhabited by the Tangkhul Nagas. But he realized that the 
administration of the hill areas was exclusively under the jurisdiction of the President 
of the Manipur State Durbar who was the member of the British ICS. According to 
the Rules for the Management of the State of Manipur revised in 1935, the hill 
tribes were administered by the Political Agent on behalf of the Maharaja. And the 
President of the Manipur State Durbar (PMSD) did the actual administration of the 
hill areas with the help of four sub divisional officers who were of the Assam 
Commission. When he joined the Durbar, the President of the Manipur State 
Durbar was G.P. Stewart and the SDO of north east sub division (Ukhrul) was S.J. 
Duncan, a young member of the Assam Civil Service. He wrote to SDO Duncan 
through Pushkar Singh, head clerk of the State Durbar for permission to visit 
Ukhrul. He also realized that the hill administrative authority did not encourage 
visit of a prince or a member of the Durbar to visit the hill areas. But there was no 
law restricting a prince of Manipur to visit any part of Manipur. Reluctantly his 
_proposal to visit Ukhrul was accepted by the Political Agent. 


His visit to Ukhrul was described by R.K. Ranjan Singh.? The then Political 
Agent accepted his proposal with two Lambus and sufficient porters for the visit. 
“During those days road connectivity was bridle path only. From Palace at Imphal 
to Yangangpokpi he traveled by car then to the hills on foot crossing Litan, Lambui, 
Nungsangkhong and Hungdung. He was overwhelmed by the warmth and grandeur 
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of the reception by the highlanders. He returned from Ukhrul by Peters Road? via 
Toloi, Sirarakhong, and Mahadev etc. On his return journey he was surprised to see 
| the Union Jack flying atop the Assam Rifles Post of Ukhrul. He asked the then 
S.D.O why it could not be the Manipuri Flag. Duncan quickly returned, “You supply 
me one, and we'll hoist there”. In fact P.B. knows that there was no Manipuri flag at 
that time. So he had to design one. He took it up as a challenge and with one 
Keisham Tombi and Haobam Amubi, after a month’s hard work, produced Manipuri 
Flag — on violet silk with Pakhangba in gold. Duncan took the flag and did hoist it in 
Ukhrul, at the SDO’s Office”. True, the traditional flag of Manipur was not used 
since the British Conquest of Manipur in 1891. It was Hijam Irabot Singh who 
hoisted a flag with the imprint of emblem of Pakhangba on it in the Chinga Session 
of Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha in 31 December 1938. It was SDO Duncan who had 
\ earlier imprisoned Jadonang in 1928 and helped the Political Agent J.C. Higgins in 
the suppression of Zeliangrong Revolt of 1928 — 33 during which Jadonang was 
executed i: 1931 and Gaidinliu was imprisoned in 1933.* 


Maharajkumar P.B. Singh was friendly with all the members of the royal family 
\ including Hijam Irabot Singh who was appointed a Judge of the Sadar Panchayat. 
He addressed him as ‘Ebai Ebungo’ (my royal brother-in-law). He was aware of the 
2 activities of Nikhil Manipuri Hindu Mahasabha. He inaugurated the handloom 
exhibition which preceded the foundation of the Nikhil Manipuri Hindu Mahasabha 
in 1934. The exhibition was held at the Police Line Bazaar.® He was an admirer of 
Hijam Irabot Singh though politically as a member of the Durbar, he was opposed to 
him in consideration of his father’s opposition to Irabot Singh. It was strange that 
he was silent on the oppressive policy of the Brahma Sabha and the ‘Mangba- 
Sengba’ scandal. He was new to the political and social life of Manipur perhaps he 
did not like to oppose his father nor the Manipur State Durbar nor the Brahma 
Sabha. Later on he said that he was not happy with the orthodox behaviour of the 
Brahmins who took advantage of their nearness to Maharaja Churachand Singh. 


Maharajkumar P.B. Singh during the Second Nupi Lan (1939 - 40) 


He continued to be a member of the Manipur State Durbar holding the charge of 
Police and Education when the Second Nupi Lan occurred in December 1939. 
Maharajkumar P.B. Singh was fully aware of the bad harvest of that year and the 
impending shortage of food. He forcefully pleaded for the ban on the export of rice to 
outside Manipur. It was because of his insistence coupled with the support of other 
members of the Durbar that the export of rice was banned for 40 days in the month 
"4 of October — November, 1939 but it was because of the vested interests of the 
Marwari trading community and their pressure on the Maharaja and Political 
Agent that the ban was lifted on 23 November, 1939. T.A. Sharpe, the new 
President of the Manipur State Durbar was very young and inexperienced in the 
affairs of the state of Manipur. He was friendly with Maharajkumar P.B. Singh, the 
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Maharaja and the Political Agent. The Women Agitation broke out with the protest 
of market women against the export of rice and supply of paddy by the local farmers 
to the Marwari traders on 12 December 1939. Incidentally the Maharaja, Sir 
Churachand Singh was out of station as he was in N abadwip due to the illness of his 
daughter Maharajkumari Tombisana. Political Agent C. Gimson was on a birthday 
outing in the hills south of Sugnu. The women folk went to the office of Political 
Agent, and not finding him there, went to the office of the President of the Manipur 
State Durbar. The women delegates demanded the immediate ban on the exnort of 
rice. PMSD, T.A. Sharpe pleaded his inability to do so in the absence of the approval 
of the Maharaja. He assured the women leaders that he would seek permission from 
the Maharaja. Sharpe was forced to proceed to the Telegraph Office by the women 
folk. Maharajkumar P.B. Singh and some members of the Durbar like L.M. Iboongohal 
Singh and S. Nodya Singh were in the office. Maharajkumar P.B. Singh hearing the 
commotion between the president and the women delegates came to the office. He 
found them proceeding to the Telegraph office on foot. He saw off Sharpe on the 
verandah of the office building. Since there was no violent altercation, he decided to 
leave the office for visiting the centres of examination for the primary schools held 
on that day.® 


The Gherao at the Telegraph Office 


While reaching the Telegraph office T.A. Sharpe wrote out a draft of the telegram 
to be sent to the Maharaja at Nabadwip in Bengal. Finding that the Maharaja was 
not at Nabadwip at that time he asked his staff to find out his whereabouts. Sharpe 
explained the contents of the telegram to the women leaders. Meanwhile the exact 
whereabouts of the Maharaja was located and the telegram was sent. After sending 
the telegram Sharpe wanted to return to his bungalow for lunch. The women 
objected to his leaving the Telegraph office and insisted that they waited for the 
reply of the Maharaja. Sharpe was thus confined to the office till about 2.30 in the 
afternoon. The Civil Surgeon Dr. Cummings of the Indian Medical Service heard of 
the confinement of Sharpe and rushed to the rescue of the PMSD. He was allowed to 
enter the Telegraph office but was prevented to leave the office. Hearing the 
confinement of the two officers, Major Bulfield Commandant of the 4 Assam Rifles 
also came to the office with few escorts. He was also confined in the office by the 
women folk. Captain Stone the deputy commandant of the 4 Assam Rifles was 
keeping a platoon of the soldiers ready to rush to the rescue of the officer. Unfortunately 
the contingent included some Nepali and Kuki riflemen and they rushed to the 
Telegraph office and after some scuffle rescued the officers. The Telegraph office 
was surrounded by a mob of 4000 women folk and some men bystanders who were 
shouting slogans. We have already narrated the skirmishes at the Telegraph office 
in the chapter on Women Agitation. The crowd was dispersed. Maharajkumar P.B. 
Singh accompanied by the Inspector of Police, Kniomdram Dhanachandra rushed to 
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the Telegraph office. He found some injured women agitators and Assam Rifles men. 
Civil Surgeon Cummings himself gave first aid to the injured women. Maharajkumar 
P.B. Singh advised the injured women and their relatives to go to the Civil Hospital 
where some of them were treated. In early morning of 13" December, Political 
Agent Gimson met the leaders of the women agitators and tried to pacify them 
through negotiation. Maharajkumar P.B. Singh as a police member of the Durbar 
collected information hour by hour. He met Sharpe who was gheraoed in the Telegraph 
office. He provided police escort to the officers. He did not desire the Assam Rifles 
men to come to the British reserve. In the night of 13° December, Political Agent 
Gimson, PMSD T.A. Sharpe and the women agitators visited Mantripukhri, a 
locality to the north of Imphal town to stop the rice mills there. Maharajkumar P.B. 
Singh also went to Mantripukhri to persuade the women folk to disperse. The 
electricity connection to the rice mill was destroyed on the insistence of the women 
agitators and the crowd dispersed at 8 p.m. of that night. He was also present at the 
dispersal of the crowd at the public meeting at Police Line on 13th December 1939 
in which men folk using pieces of cut fire wood attacked the police men. Maharajkumar 
P.B. Singh himself shot his revolver in the air to threaten the crowd to disperse. 
et During the subsequent days of the agitation, he was involved in the protection of the 
bazaar area of the town of Imphal. In the trial of Hijam Irabot Singh for his 
seditious speech delivered at the public meeting of 7 January 1940 the Manipur 
State Durbar of which Maharajkumar P.B. Singh was a member, Irabot Singh was 
sentenced to three years simple imprisonment. 


Maharajkumar P.B. Singh started a library movement and with the help of his 
friend Akham Surendra, a teacher of Manipur Institute (present Churachand High 
School) collected books, journals and other materials to establish a library in the 
Palace. He used to collect Yakairol Journal and other publications to start a library 
at Khamlangba Shrine at Sagolband. He helped the Durbar to prepare Manipuri 
text books for B.A. level. With the help of his friend Dhumra Roy and L. M. 
Iboongohal Singh he got the Manipuri Sankritan of Ojha Natum Singh broadcast 
from Indian Broadcasting Unit of Calcutta. During the Yaoshang holidays, P.B. 
Singh planned visits to hill stations like Layang now Tamenglong head quarter, 
Moreh and Churachandpur. He tried to improve agricultural practice and the 
culture of using cattle for ploughing, milking and transportation. He influenced the 
Durbar to stop the export of Manipuri cattle to Assam. He also succeeded in 
persuading the Maharaja and the Durbar to extend equal status to the Yaithibi 
(Harijan). 


Military Service 
His father Maharaja Churachand Singh died on 6 November 1941 and he was 


succeeded by Bodhchandra Singh as the Maharaja of Manipur. The rule of Bodhchandra 
Singh was a tumultuous period of Manipur history. During the World War II Imphal 
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was bombed by Japanese on 10 May, 1942. Manipur started a war effort to help the 
British and their allies. Several young men mostly from the hill tribes joined the 
army particularly the newly established Assam Regiment. Maharajkumar Priya 
Brata Singh as a young man of 31 joined the Indian Army on emergency King’s 
Commission. Maharajkumar P.B. Singh underwent training at the Indian Military 
Academy at Dehra Dun. After completion of training he was commissioned and 
given the rank of Captain in consideration of his status of a prince of Manipur. He 
was posted in Assam Regiment and worked in the 2™ Battalion Head Quarter. 
Because of his political and royal connection, he was not given duty in the front 
during the war. But he was entrusted to mobilize guards in the line of communication 
in south India. After the war he returned to Shillong and continued to be in the 
Army for nearly two years. During this period he travelled extensively the entire 
north east region. He toured the entire Naga Hills district. During this period 
Maharajkumar Priya Brata continued to be a member of the Manipur State Durbar 
on leave by the Maharaja of Manipur. He was a member of the Durbar during the 
Presidency of T.A.Sharpe, E.F. Lydall and F.F. Pearson. F.F. Pearson was as narrated 
earlier a member of the Indian Political service, he participated during the war, rose 
up to the rank of a Major and was awarded the title of MBE (Member of the British 
Empire). Maharajkumar Priya Brata met Major Pearson who requested him to 
retire from the army and rejoined the state service as theoretically he was on leave 
from the Manipur State Durbar. Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh also wanted his 
younger brother to return to Manipur politics and participate in the administration 
of the state. Thus Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh joined the state service on 6% 
June 1946. 


Minister of First Interim Council 


Governor Sir Akbar Hydari of Assam had a very high opinion of Captain 
Maharajkumar P.B. Singh. He was a Governor of Assam during the period of 
transfer of power on 15" August 1947. Even after the independence he continued to 
be the Governcr of Assam. On many occasions he expressed a wish that Maharajkumar 
Priya Brata Singh should be in the administration of Manipur when the British 
were going to depart from India and power being transferred to the Maharaja of 
Manipur. The Maharaja took a decision to dissolve the Manipur State Durbar. He 
framed the Rules for the Administration of Manipur and he constituted the Manipur 
State Council to look after the administration during the interim period. We have 
narrated how Major F.F. Pearson, the former President of the Manipur State 
Durbar was appointed the Chief Minister of the Manipur State Council constituted 
on 1* July 1947. Both Governor Sir Hydari and Major Pearson advised the Maharaja 
to include Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh as a minister of the first Interim 
Council. The term of the Interim Council expired in the morning of 14% August 
1947. The Maharaja made the decision to accede to the Dominion of India and 
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constituted the second Manipur State Council in which Major Pearson was to retire 
and Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh was appointed the Chief Minister of the 
Manipur State Council. Since he was the first Manipuri Chief Minister, therefore, 
he was regarded by the people as the first Chief Minister of Manipur though Major 
Pearson was the first Chief Minister of Manipur from 1* July to 14 August 1947. 
There was no change amongst the ministers of the Council except the Chief Minister. 
The term of the second Council with the Maharajkumar as the Chief Minister was 
from 14 August 1947 to 26 November 1948 when he was appointed Chief Minister 
after the election to the Manipur State Legislative assembly held in June — July 
1948 as per the Manipur Constitution of 1947. During this period Maharajkumar 
P.B Singh administered the Manipur State Council with knowledge and understanding. 
He was 37 years old when he became the Chief Minister. He occupied an advantageous 
position; the Maharaja was his own elder brother, the Governor of Assam was his 
well wisher. The Dominion Agent, G.P. Stewart was friendly and left Manipur in 
September 1947. However the political issues that confronted the state of Manipur 
were mainly directed against the Maharaja of Manipur. The political parties both 
the two factions of Manipur State Congress and the political parties led by Hijam 
Irabot Singh, Manipur Praja Sangha and Manipur Krishak Sabha openly demanded 
for the granting of a responsible government in Manipur. But it was strange that 
while the Manipur State Congress participated in the formation in the Manipur 
State Constitution Making Committee and nominated two ministers in both first 
and second interim council, they continued to be anti monarchical in their political 
stands. They started two political agitations against the Maharaja in 1947. The first 
agitation was known as the Flag Agitation in September. Some workers of the State 
Congress tried to enter the temple of Govindaji by putting on Congress cap and 
waiving the tricolour flag of Indian National Congress. The Maharaja objected to 
the public entry by the workers of the Congress Party. He thought that it was the 
politicization of the Govindaji Temple which was the deity of the royal family. 
Congress workers started a sit in protest for a week. Maharajkumar Priya Brata 
Singh as a Chief Minister ordered a police measure for the protection of the temple 
and palace complex. The Inspector of Police Khomdram Dhanachandra Singh was 
empowered with Magistrate power to deal with the agitations. The first flag agitation 
of the Congress created sensation at Imphal. Dominion Agent, G.P. Stewart who 
stayed back at Imphal for sometime intervened in the matter and the controversy 
| was solved; every Hindu was allowed entry into the temple because the temple was 
| maintained by the state government of Manipur with state budget. The two factions 
| of the Congress were seriously opposed to each other. Maharaja entrusted the Chief 
! Minister Priya Brata Singh to make reconciliation between the two factions. One 
faction was led by P. Tomal Singh and another was led by E. Tompok Singh. The 
controversy between the two continued after the departure of G.P. Stewart and 
coming of Debeshwar Sharma as the Dominion Agent in Manipur. 
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Maharaja Bodhchandra on his birthday held on 26" September 1947 announced 
that the responsible government in Manipur was going to be introduced within eight 
months. He wanted certain amendments to the Draft Constitution prepared by the 
Manipur State Constitution Making Committee which was submitted to him on 26" 
July 1947. After independence the Maharaja appointed K.C. Chakrabarty as the 
Legal Remembrancer of the state. This gentleman advised the Maharaja against the 
Draft Constitution which contained many objectionable provisions. 


The appointment of Debeshwar Sharma as the Dominion Agent in Manipur was 
a new political development. Governor Sir Hydari appointed Debeshwar Sharma in 
the interest of the Congress Party in Assam. Debeshwar Sharma was a Congress 
leader and the chief whip of the Congress legislature party. It appears that he 
created problems for Chief Minister Gopinath Bordoloi so he was transferred out of 
Assam. Debeshwar Sharma was an influential personality with a knack for Congress 
politics. His importance and influence were noted by Nari Rustomji, the Advisor to 
the Governor of Assam for Excluded and Backward tribal areas of Assam. True to 
the expectation of many he converted the Residency as Bharat Bhavan and tried to 
reconciliate the two factions of the Congress party. It took some time for Chief 
Minister Priya Brata Singh to convince the Assam Governor and the Maharaja of 
Manipur for approval of the Draft Constitution. The political situation of Manipur 
became tense with the launching of Satyagraha by Tompok faction of the state 
Congress for immediate introduction of responsible government in Manipur. The 
Satyagraha was the first non cooperation and disobedience movement in Manipur 
organized by a faction of the Congress. It took 20 days for the Satyagraha to produce 
definite result. Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh visited Shillong to persuade the 
Governor for his kind consent for the new constitution and the settlement of the 
Congress Satyagraha. Governor Sir Hydari expressed at a press conference in 
Shillong at which Chief Minister Priya Brata Singh was present, in which the 
Governor announced his readiness to meet the demands of the Satyagraha. The 
administration of Manipur had collapsed at Imphal. Chief Minister Priya Brata 
Singh returned to Imphal and the Maharaja gave a reluctant consent to the draft 
constitution. The Chief Minister informed the public on 22 November that he 
would make an announcement on the constitutional reforms on 23™ November. The 
Chief Minister attended a public meeting at Imphal pologround in the afternoon of 
23° November in which he made an important announcement that the Maharaja 
had given consent to the idea of a responsible government in Manipur within six 
months in which the constitution would be made ready. The Chief Minister’s 
announcement was welcomed by the Tomal faction of the state congress immediately. 
E. Tompok who was the Dictator of the Satyagraha Council sought a clarification 
from Dominion Agent on the assurance of the responsible government of Manipur 
given by the Maharaja. The clarification was made by the Dominion Agent that 
after accession of the state of Manipur to the Dominion of India, the draft constitution 
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made by the Constitution Making Committee would provide democracy for the 
people of Manipur. E. Tompok Singh submitted the clarification of the Dominion 
Agent to the working committee of the State Congress which expressed its satisfaction. 
Thus the Satyagraha was withdrawn on 26% November. The Chief Minister was 
busy in finalization of the draft constitution and the election rules. A fresh Manipur 
State Franchise Committee was constituted with the Chief Minister as the chairman 
of the committee to prepare the election rules and delimitation of the constituencies. 
The committee consisted of old members of the committee and some additional 
members. By late January 1948, Maharaja gave assent to the draft constitution 
committee and the Franchise Committee prepared the election rules accordingly. 


The Election of 1948 


The conduct of election to the 53 member Manipur Legislative Assembly was the 
greatest achievement of Chief Minister Priya Brata Singh. We have already described 
the election of 1948 in the previous chapter already. P.C. Deb was made the 
Returning Officer and he conducted election to 52 constituencies except the constituency 
of Mao hill. 170 candidates were sent up and 52 candidates were elected (Please see 
Annexure I on the list of MLAs elected in the election of 1948). The election to the 
hill areas were held in July and all the result of the election was announced by 14" 
August 1948. Chief Minister P.B. Singh had a Council of Ministers similar to that of 
First Interim Council. The Second Interim Council had got certain achievements to 
their credit. The Government of Manipur was confronted with law and order situation. 
The first one Was the political movement started by Naga National League led by A. 
Daiho who was a member of the Manipur State Constitution Making Committee. He 
was aware of the political development of the Naga Hills district under the leadership 
of Naga National Council (NNC). The NNC declared independence of the Nagas on 
14 August 1947. In their memorandum to the Governor General of India, the NNC 
demanded the creation of a state of Nagaland which included other Naga inhabited 
areas neighbouring the Naga hill district. A. Daiho of Mao had already begun to 
canvass for the secession of hills from Manipur. The Naga National League founded 
by Daiho was the only political organization set up in order to work and consolidate 
all the Nagas of Manipur. The working committee of the League consisted of the 
following. 


1. A. Daiho President 

2. N. Modoli Secretary 

3. O. Kashipri Treasurer 

4. Thoiso Vice President 

5. Hapuni Vice Secretary 

6. Puni Assistant Treasurer 
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The activities of the Naga National League were quite sensational. In March 
1948, a public meeting of Mao Nagas was held at Songsong, Punanamei, Tadubi and 
Tungjoy. In one resolution they decided to boycott the preparation of the electoral 
roll and election to the State Assembly. Interestingly Kashipri, the treasurer of the 
League intimated the Secretary of the Ministry of State in New Delhi authorizing 
plenipotentiary power to A. Daiho, the President of the League to enter into agreements 
with the Secretary of States on behalf of Mao and other allied Nagas of Manipur. 
The Naga National League demanded right to self determination which means 
consolidation of the tribes of the same stock under an administration. A. Daiho was 
summoned by the Hill Bench in the last week of August, 1948. He did not appear 
before the Court. The warrant of arrest was issued against Daiho. Chief Minister 
Priya Brata Singh approached the Governor of Assam for help. He extended the 
support of the Assam Rifles. He also sent the Hill Minister, Major Khathing to Mao 
for a peaceful settlement with the agitators. But he couldn’t settle the matter. 
Therefore the Government of Manipur decided to arrest Daiho and his colleagues on 
27 August 1948. Daiho and his subordinates Sibo, Modoli and Laili were arrested 
under the Assam Public Safety Act. Daiho was also involved in speculation in 
potatoes. He actually collected taxes on potatoes in his own personal capacity. He 
tried to evade the arrest by hiding himself in a house surrounded by large crowd of 
his followers. The crowd refused to allow the police to enter the place. They erected 
road blocks, cut the telephone and telegraph wires. The State Police could not arrest 
him due to the violence of the mob. The Assam Rifles stationed at Mao opened fire to 
disperse the mob. Two persons were killed and few others were injured. The house 
was broken and Daiho was arrested by the Assam Rifles. 


Even the Governor of Assam concluded a nine point agreement with the Naga 
National Council before the declaration of India’s independence on 15% August 
1947. Many leaders of Manipur were greatly concerned over this move of Naga 
National Council. Hijam Irabot Singh organized a United Front of all the political 
parties of Manipur except the state Congress to maintain the territorial integrity of 
Manipur. The following party representatives were the members of the organizing 
committee. 


Name of Representative Party 
1. M.K. Shimray Tangkhul Long 
2. §S.L. Lunneh Kuki National Assembly 
3. K. Kakhanggai Kabui Association 
4, Teba Kilong Khulmi Union 
5. Dena Mizo Union 
6. Lamphal Singh Meitei Marup 
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Ibomcha Singh Manipur Krishak Sabha 

M. Iboongohal Nongpok Apunba Marup 

H. Irabot Singh Manipur Praja Sangha 
10. Shulei Mitra Yairipok 


The influence of the Naga National Council was felt on the Mao Nagas. The Naga 
National League was a direct outcome of NNC’s movement in Naga Hills. The Naga 
National League started a civil disobedience movement and the Mao Nagas refused 
to pay the house tax and subsequently boycotted the election to Manipur Assembly 
in Mao constituency which did not have any representative during the first Assembly. 
Manipur Government resorted to shooting to suppress the agitation. One man was 
killed and the leaders including A. Daiho and N. Modoli were arrested and imprisoned 
at Central jail in Dumdum in Calcutta. Many suffered injuries out of police firing. 
The agitation was suppressed. 


Another agitation was started by the Hmar tribesmen of Tipaimukh region 
under the aegis of Mizo Union which was the movement for integration of Mizos and 
the Kukis into the erstwhile Lushai Hills district of Assam. Maharajkumar accompanied 
by Hill Minister Major R. Khathing visited Churachandpur area and the Mizo 
Union affected areas. They met the Chiefs of almost all Hmar villages including 
their leaders not to break the integrity of Manipur state. Several Hmar people 
demonstrated against the two ministers. Chief Minister Priya Brata Singh appealed 
to them to participate in the coming election to the Legislative Assembly. The Mizo 
Union participated in the election of June-July 1948 and the movement subsided. 
The election was held between June and August 1948. The result is given in the 
Annexure I. 


The Controversy Over the Proposal of the Purvanchal Pradesh 


A political issue which attracted the attention of the political parties and 
Government of Manipur was the controversy which emanated from the proposal of 
creating a new north eastern frontier province known as Purvanchal Pradesh. The 
future of north eastern frontier region except the province of Assam engaged the 
attention of the British parliamentarians and the Governor of Assam. During the 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ Mission to India there was one advisor to the mission, he was 
Professor Reginald Coupland, a professor of Contemporary History in Cambridge 
University. Prof. Coupland suggested a plan for the creation of a new crown colony 
for the administration of the tribal regions of north eastern frontier and hill areas of 
Upper Burma. The idea of a British Crown colony was condemned by the leaders of 
political parties in the region as an extension of British colonial rule. After him Sir 
Robert Reid, a former Governor of Assam and Bengal in the lecture in London 
suggested the creation of a province of all hill areas of north eastern India. It was 
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popularly known as Reid’s Plan. The tribal leaders of north eastern frontier opposed 
the plan of Sir Robert Reid. The Shillong based Eastern India Tribal Union proposed 
a creation of a hill state covering all the hill areas which was not universally 
welcomed due to opposition by Nagas and Manipur. However it was the forerunner 
of the demand of a hill state in Assam. Meanwhile in the Constituent Assembly of | 


India there was a proposal to provide district autonomy to the tribal areas. This 
movement was spearheaded by a Khasi leader named Reverend Nicols Roy supported 
by Assam leaders like Gopinath Bordoloi. The idea of a separate frontier province 
consisting of Tripura, Cachar, Manipur and Lushai Hills was talked about in 
Shillong. Somebody wrote in Shillong Times, a paper published from Shillong this 
idea would be feasible for the region excluding Khasi Hills, North Cachar, Mikir 
Hills, Naga Hills and north eastern frontier tract of eastern Himalayas. It was 
proposed to be named Purvanchal Pradesh (north east province). This idea was 
favoured by the Bengali lobby of the Indian National Congress. Even the higher ups 
in the Home Ministry of India were not opposed to the idea. A new province would 
have two official languages, Manipuri and Bengali and there was geographical 
contiguity of the four units. The Congress leaders from Bengal visited Manipur and 
explained the proposal to the people of Manipur. Dr. P.C. Ghosh, a former Congress 
Chief Minister of Bengal visited Imphal and addressed public meeting at Imphal. 
/ The leaders of the Congress party now united did not welcome the proposal. They 
were aware of the public opinion for the preservation of political entity of Manipur 
state. The Manipur Socialist Party who contested the election of 1948 did not 
welcome the proposal though they supported the demand of the Assam Socialist 
Party for the merger of Manipur into Assam. Karam Manimohan Singh claimed 
that the origin of Pruvanchal Pradesh should be traced back to one press statement 
issued by one Jugeshwar Singh, General Secretary of the Manipur State Congress 
on 3 August 1948. K. Manimohan Singh reproduced the full extract of the statement 
which runs as follows. 


“For sometime past a section of the Assamese Press as well as some of their 
accredited leaders of public opinion including the Socialist Party of Assam have 
been carrying on a raging and tearing campaign against the present move for the 
creation of a Congress Province comprising of Manipur, Cachar, Tripura and the 
Lushai Hills. In the background of the present move there is a long story how it was 
initiated and how the present Ministry in Assam sowed the seed of division in the 
body politic of Assam and its neighbouring States by its alien attitude in its 
' endeavour to impose Assamese as the provincial language which is spoken by about 
| 33 per cent of the total population of the province excluding the States...” 


“I would appeal to all concerned to desist from all sorts of vile and irresponsible 
i propaganda against the proposal of a new province, since the new province is the 
only panacea of all troubles in Assam and its neighbouring States and with its 
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emergence, Assam would become a culturally and linguistically homogeneous 
province.” 


At this juncture between the declaration of the election result and before the 
inauguration of the newly elected Manipur Legislative Assembly, Manipur Krishak 
Sabha under the leadership of Hijam Irabot Singh who was elected an MLA from 
Utlou constituency organized several public meetings opposing the proposal of 
Purvanchal Pradesh. He mobilized the members of the Manipur Krishak Sabha in 
this anti Purvanchal Pradesh movement. The Manipur Krishak Sabha convened a 
public meeting at the MDU Hall of Imphal town which was to be addressed by 
Irabot Singh. Different contingents of the workers of the Krishak Sabha came from 
different localities to attend the public meeting. A group of Krishak Sabha volunteers 
from northern Iril valley area came on foot with a band party to attend the meeting. 
A contingent of Manipur Police led by Sub Inspector, K. Naran Singh with armed 
constables in police trucks confronted the volunteers at a village called Pungdongbam 
in the morning of 21** September 1948. There was no reason for the police to block 
the procession of Manipur Krishak Sabha. There followed a scuffle between the 
police and the volunteers resulting into an unfortunate death of K. Naran Singh. 
The crowd was dispersed by the police and the dead body of K. Naran Singh was 
brought to Imphal. The news of the Pungdongbam incident reached H. Irabot Singh 
at the MDU Hall of Imphal. He immediately cancelled the meeting and left the place 
riding on a cycle. He went into hiding and as narrated earlier, he went underground 
and organized the Communist Revolution in Manipur. 


The Government of Manipur reacted immediately. The Manipur State Council 
under the leadership of Chief Minister Priya Brata Singh in consultation with the 
police declared the Manipur Krishak Sabha and Manipur Praja Sangha as unlawful 
bodies. Accordingly Manipur police issued the warrant of arrest against Hijam 
Irabot Singh and his colleagues. They also announced a reward of Rs. 200/- for the 
arrest of Irabot Singh. The Government of India took very seriously the revolution 
of Irabot Singh and the amount of reward for his arrest was raised to Rs. 10,000/-. 


The Government of India through the Governor of Assam and the 4" Assam 
Rifles were determined to suppress the underground rebellion of Irabot Singh. 
Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh and Chief Minister Priya Brata Singh were also 
equally determined to suppress the movement. The incident of Pungdongbam tragedy 
on 21% September 1948 was a turning point in the political history of Manipur. The 
Governor of Assam which looked towards the Constitutional reforms in Manipur 
with sympathy changed his attitude. The Congress leaders were also disappointed 
with the result of election in which Manipur State Congress captured only 14 seats. 
They were supported by 3 members of the Socialist party. Therefore the failure of 
the Congress party to capture majority and formed a Ministry of their own greatly 
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discouraged the Congress Party of India. Further the Manipur Krishak Sabha won 
5 seats and the Praja Shanti, a conglomeration of independents got 12 seats and the 
Hill independents were 17. So a coalition ministry consisting of these parties and 
groups formed the majority was to be constituted. An unexplainable fact was that 
the Manipur Krishak Sabha which was declared an illegal body supported the 
coalition ministry. The Congress Party assumed the role of the Opposition with 
Somorendra Singh, a former member of the Durbar and the representative from 
Yaiskul Constituency as the leader of Opposition. 


Inauguration of the Manipur Legislative Assembly (18 October, 1948) 


Amidst this political uncertainty and law and order situation created by Irabot 

Singh’s party, the first session of the Manipur Legislative Assembly was inaugurated 

on 18 October 1948. Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh summoned the first session of | 

the Assembly at the Durbar Hall of the Palace. His inaugural address was printed 

both in Manipuri and English and it was read out by his private secretary, Sanasam : 

Gourahari Singh. The address of the Maharaja was of both historical and contemporary 

political importance. He declared that he had become a constitutional ruler of the 

state and reiterated for the preservation of the integrity and separate entity of 

Manipur. He welcomed the new Constitution and his status as a Constitutional Ms 

Ruler of Manipur. He referred to the age old history of Manipur and the British 

relation with Manipur and loss of Kabaw Valley. He emphasized the unity of hill 

and valley. He declared, “Hill and Valley were one and this oneness defended 

Manipur against all invasion and thus she could maintain her independence till 

1891...Now since the withdrawal of the British paramountcy after 56 years’ rule, we 

have reinforced the union of hill and valley and best opportunities have reached us 

in order to work hand in hand towards achieving the common object of progress and 

national prosperity”. To the question of Manipur’s position he said, “Amid the 

interplay of world forces India comes out stronger than before and Manipur too as a 

component part is the same with the removal of artificial bridge between the hill 

iF and valley...Our people would die unsullied than outlived the disgrace of surrender 

to any power that work prejudicial to the preservation of separate entity of Manipur, 

while fostering the good relation with the Dominion of India”. He encouraged the 

| members of the Assembly to develop Manipur economically. He strongly emphasized 

| on the defence of the frontier. He said, “It should be our individual and collective 

responsibility to work out a scheme for frontier protection, in collaboration with the 

Central Government”. He wished well to all the Legislators. He observed, “I wish to 

see you all becoming great and noble not for your own shake but noble for the 

country to make Manipur great a greater Manipur... Work that Manipur may 

prosper. Suffer that Manipur may rejoice. Unite that Manipur may be strong”. (The 

full text of the Inaugural Address of the Maharaja is reproduced in Annexure II of 
the chapter) 
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Appointment of Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh as Chief Minister 


Despite cobbling up of 35 MLAs which enabled the Praja Shanti Party to form a 
Ministry they were not able to agree to the appointment of the Chief Minister. 
According to the Constitution the Maharaja of Manipur had to nominate the Chief 
Minister in consultation with the members. True Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh 
was nominated by him as the member of the Assembly, the consultation was not 
over. Maharajkumar P.B. Singh was the Chief Minister of the second Interim 
Council. In order to avoid the Constitutional void due to the failure of nominating 
the new Chief Minister, the Maharaja extended the tenure of Maharajkumar Priya 
Brata Singh as a care taker Chief Minister. On 19 October 1948 Maharaja 
Bodhchandra Singh issued an order continuing the care taker government. The 
order said, “As the Manipur State Assembly had failed to elect the six ministers and 
so the Chief Minister cannot be appointed to complete the Cabinet. I order that the 
Interim Council of Ministers do hereby continue to act as a care taker government 
till the new Ministry is formed by the Assembly. I further order that this order shall 
retrospectively, operate from yesterday.” 


What was the cause of the delay of appointment of the incumbent Chief Minister 
on the part of the Maharaja? The Maharaja was toying with an idea of appointing 
somebody as the Chief Minister of Manipur. In the month of August 1948, he 
approached Panna Lall, ICS who was a member of the Linguistic Provincial Commission 
to be Chief Minister of Manipur. He declined. Again in September of that year the 


Maharaja requested him to accept the offer. However Panna Lall refused to enter © 


services of the Maharaja of Manipur. There were different nominees proposed by 
the Maharaja to be Chief Minister of Manipur. The hill MLAs led by Major R. 
Khathing strongly pleaded to the Maharaja to appoint Maharajkumar Priya Brata 
Singh to be the Chief Minister.? The nominees proposed by the Maharaja were not 
acceptable to the members of the Assembly. The Maharaja having no alternative 
succumbed to the pressure of Major R. Khathing and valley members of the Assembly 
to accept their proposal. On 10% November 1948 the Maharaja appointed the new 
Council of Ministers consisting of 6 ministers given below. 


1. Arambam Ibotomcha 
Dr. N. Leiren 

Major R. Khathing 
Ayekpam Gourabidhu 
Teba Kilong 

Md. Alimuddin 


On 22™4 November 1948, T.C. Tiankham and T. Bokul Singh were elected as the 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker of the Manipur State Legislative Assembly. And 
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Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh was appointed by the Maharaja as the Chief 
Minister of Manipur on 26'* November 1948 and the term of the care taker ministry 
came to an end. The Chief Minister issued an order allotting portfolios to the 
Ministers as follows.*° 


Captain P.B. Singh — Chief Minister: Home and Revenue 

Major R. Khathing MBE, MC: Hill 

A. Ibotomcha Singh: Finance, Local Self Government (Town fund, Hydro electric 
Board, Water and Vehicle tax and Chairman Bazaar Committee) 

Dr. N. Leiren Singh: Education, Press and PWD 

A. Gourabidhu Singh: Commerce and Industry 

Teba Kilong: Forest, Agriculture and Veterinary 

Md. Alimuddin: Jail, Medical, Public Health and Sanitation 

The Ministers took over the charge of their departments on Monday, 29 November 
1948. 


The level of leadership thrown up by the election of 1948 constituted highly 
educated political leaders of Manipur while the opposition consisting of members of 
Manipur State Congress and Manipur Socialist Party had administrative and political 
background. The coalition Ministry also possessed of efficient ministers and 
conscientious community leaders. There were well known leaders of the valley like 
Kh. Chaoba, Khongbantabam Ibotombi Singh, Elangbam Tompok Singh, Sougaijam 
Somorendra Singh, Mairenbam Koireng Singh, Laishram Achou Singh, Dr.N. Leiren 
Singh, Hijam Irabot Singh, Waikhom Mani Singh etc. The hill leaders included T.C. 
Tiankham, Miksha K. Shimray, Ralengnao Khathing, K. Kakhanggai, Teba Kilong, 
Rungsung Suisa and Ng. Mono. Among the Muslims were included Md. Amzad Ali, 
Md. Abdul Kadir Khan and Md. Alimuddin. 


From the Constituency of Education, Chingakham Pishak was elected and from 
the Commerce and Industry, Ayekpam Gourabidhu Singh was elected. It is proposed 
to give brief profiles of the Minister in the Council of Minister headed by Maharajkumar 
Priya Brata Singh. 


Major R. Khathing 


Major Ralengnao Khathing was the son of Raleng Hamring of Ukhrul village. He 
was born on 29" February 1912. He was educated at Ukhrul School, Kangpokpi 
School, Kohima Training School, Shillong Government High School, Johnstone High 
School and the Cotton College at Gauhati. He graduated from this college in 1937 
under Calcutta University. He started his career as a school teacher in Assam. He 
entered the Army as a King’s Commission Officer and joined 19 Battalion of 
Hyderabad Regiment. During the World War II, he fought in Wingate’s forces which 
worked behind the Japanese lines in Upper Burma. He was awarded high military 
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titles MBE (Member of the British Empire) and MC (Military Cross). After the war 
he became a Minister of Hill Affairs in the second Interim Council headed by 
Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh. He fought in the general election of June-July 
1948 and was elected from Sadar Hills Constituency. He became a Minister of Hill 
Affairs under the ministry of Captain P.B. Singh from 27% November 1948 to 15** 
October 1949.1! 


Arambam Ibotomcha Singh 


Arambam Ibotomcha Singh (Ibungotomcha), son of late A. Amuba Singh, was 
born on 14" March, 1903 at Sagolband, Imphal. He had a brilliant academic career. 
He topped in all the competitive examinations of Manipur, passed matriculation 
examination from Johnstone High School under Calcutta University in 1924 securing 
the ‘Star Mark’ for the first time in Manipur with four letters. In 1926, he passed 
Intermediate Arts from Cotton College, Gauhati, in first division, and his Arts 
Degree with honours in Sanskrit from Murarichand College, Sylhet, in 1928. He did 
his law course in Earle Law College, Gauhati, which he completed in 1937. 


On 29-3-1932, he became ADC to Maharaja Sir Churachand Singh till 1941, and 
. subsequently Private Secretary to Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh till 2-1-1944. He 
mi was nominated as a member of the Manipur State Durbar from 3-1-1944 till the 7 
i May, 1946. He became a Puisne Judge of Chief Court from the 8 May, 1946. Later 
in 1948, he was elected as MLA from Sagolband constituency and served the State 
as the Cabinet Minister for Finance until the Ministry was dissolved on the 15% 

October, 1949.'? 


Dr. Ningthoujam Leiren Singh (1893 - 1978) 


Dr. Ningthoujam Leiren Singh was the son of N. Damu Singh and was born in 
1893 at Khurai Lairikyengbam Leikai, Imphal. He was educated at Khurai School, 
Johnstone English School and Berry White Medical School of Dibrugarh. He was a 
good sportman and entered the services of the Government in 1916 as Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon. During World War I he joined the Labour Corps in France under the 
Command of Col. Cole. He was appointed as Sub Divisional Medical Officer of 
Tamenglong. He was posted at Police and Jail Hospital. In social activities he was 
the first President of Manipur Sabha in 1931, a founder member of Manipur 
Institution (Churachand High School) and Manipur Girls High School (Tamphasana 
Girls High School 1934-35). He was the editor and publisher of the Manipuri journal 
named Yakairon 1930 — 34. Before independence, he was appointed a member of 
Manipur State Constitution Making Committee, 1947 and a member of Franchise 
Committee, 1948. He was elected as an MLA of the Assembly from Khurai Lamlong 
Constituency in 1948. He was the minister of Education, Press and PWD (27% 
November, 1948 to 15 October 1949) in the ministry of Captain P.B. Singh. 
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Ayekpam Gourabidhu Singh 


Ayekpam Gourabidhu Singh was son of Ayekpam Chagemton of Yaiskul Imphal. 
He was born in 1904. He was educated at Johnstone High School where he had 
matriculated under Calcutta University. He was a trader: by profession. He was 
elected to Manipur Legislative Assembly from the Constituency of Industry and 
Commerce. He was appointed a Minister of Commerce and Industry till 1949.8 


Teba Kilong 


Teba Kilong was a well known social and political leader of hill tribes of Manipur. 
He was the son of Khunelleng Muktar. He was born in 1891 at Haotak Khuman 
Village (Sembangyal village) in the Churachandpur sub division. He was orphaned 
at the age of 6 years. He was baptized in 1906 by Rev. William Pettigrew into 
Christianity. He was educated at Ukhrul School. He went as an interpreter with the 
Labour Corp from Manipur during the First World War in 1917 to France. He was 
one of the few who had the privilege of introduction to King George V at Buckingham 
Palace. He established the Baptist Church at Serpangjars village in 1915. He was 
the first president of the Khulmi Union. He was appointed a head clerk in the office 
of SDO, Ukhrul. He also served as a teacher in Kangpokpi Mission School in 1924 — 
25. He was also a superintending pastor. He published the first Kom Primer in 
1926. He was appointed a member of the Manipur State Constitution Making 
Committee in 1947. He was also a member of the Franchise Committee in 1948. He 
contested election to the Assembly in 1948 from Moirang Hill constituency. He was 
appointed a Minister of Forest, Agriculture and Veterinary in the Ministry of 
Captain P.B. Singh. After Merger of Manipur with the Dominion of India, Shri Teba 
Kilong was appointed a member of the Advisory Council of the Chief Commissioner 
in 1950. 


Md. Alimuddin 


Md. Alimuddin was the most prominent Muslim leader of Manipur. He was born 
in 1920 at Lilong. He was educated at Churachand High School, Imphal. His father 
was Hazi Md. Shaheruddin. He was a social worker since his boyhood. He entered 
politics in 1948, contesting election to Assembly from Lilong constituency. He was 
appointed as Minister in charge of Medical and Jail in the Ministry of Captain P.B. 
Singh.** 


T.C. Tiankham: the First Speaker of Manipur 


T.C. Tiankham was a political leader of Paite community. He was born on 1* 
April 1919 at the village of Lamka named as Pearsonmoon in Churachandpur. He 
graduated from Cotton College and joined the government service till 13 August 
1947. In the second Interim Council of Maharajkumar P.B. Singh he was appointed 
as.Forest Minister till 27 November, 1948. He was also appointed as member of the 
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Manipur Constitution Making Committee in 1947; he was also appointed a member 
of the Franchise Committee in 1948. In the general election of 1948, he was elected 
to the Manipur Legislative Assembly as an MLA from Thlansip constituency. He 
was elected a Speaker of the Manipur Assembly which he held till 15 October 
1949. 


Appointment of a Dewan 


On 29 November 1948, the day the Ministers were allotted their portfolios 
Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh was appointed as a Dewan for Manipur. There 
was a deeper significance behind this appointment. After the silent departure of 
Debeshwar Sharma, the Dominion Agent from Manipur, Governor Sir Akbar Hydari 
influenced the Ministry of States to abolish the post of Political Agent. Rather he 
convinced the ministry to appoint a Dewan to take charge after the fulfillment of the 
formation of new government under the Constitution. He communicated with Maharaja 
Bodhchandra who expressed doubts about the feasibility of the post of a Dewan 
when the state had a council of minister headed by a Chief Minister. “Dewan” was a 
Persian word 1 synonym of English Prime Minister or Chief Minister. What was the 
function of a Dewan? Governor Sir Akbar Hydari informed the Maharaja that the 
duties of a Dewan were to assist the Maharaja to maintain the “Treaty obligations” 
between the state and Dominion of India. He also mentioned that the Dewan would 
be appointed by the Maharaja. The Governor suggested that the post of the Dewan 
could be combined with that of the Chief Minister in the person of Captain P.B. 
Singh who was trusted by him. The news of appointment of Dewan was leaked to the 
people who did not welcome the appointment of a Dewan. Maharaja notified the 
order of appointment of the Dewan in the Manipur State Gazette: “In the reciprocal 
interest of the Dominion Government and the Manipur State Government, M.K. 
Captain Priya Brata Singh, BA is appointed to carry out the duties of a Dewan with 
respect to watching the relations between Manipur State and Dominion Government 
in addition to his duties as the Chief Minister of the Manipur State”. 


In the first session of the Manipur Legislative Assembly held from 16" December 
1948, M.K. Priya Brata Singh was severely criticized by members of the Assembly 
for accepting the post of a Dewan. It was defended that the post was created by the 
Maharaja and given to the Chief Minister; but the Maharaja did not consult the 
Manipur Legislative Assembly. The appointment of the Dewan as anticipated by the 
honourable members of the Assembly would have dire consequences both on the 
status of the Chief Minister and the Maharaja when a new incumbent was appointed 
except M.K. P.B. Singh. Sir Akbar Hydari, the Governor had a soft corner for 
Manipur. He had very intimate friendship with Chief Minister Priya Brata Singh. 


Death of Sir Akbar Hydari (28 December, 1948) 
Governor Sir Akbar Hydari visited Manipur in the last week of December 1948. 
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He was scheduled to be in Manipur from 22"? December 1948 to 2"! January 1949. 
After his official engagements, the Governor went out for duck shootings at Pumlen. 
On a trip the Governor died of a heart attack when he was at Waikhong Dak 
Bungalow near the Pumlen Lake on 28% December, 1948 at about 7.30 p.m. Nari 
Rustomji, the advisor to the Governor recorded incident of the uneventful death of 
the Governor in his book, “Enchanted Frontiers”. He observed, “I had scarcely 
finished dressing when Sir Akbar’s personal attendant came to tell me that Sir 
Akbar had, after shaving, fallen into a deep sleep. I hurried to his tent and found Sir 
Akbar asleep and breathing irregularly. He was evidently in a coma, as we could not 
wake him. Within a few minutes, Lady Hydari and the other members of the pa: ty 
returned from the lake and we did what we could by way of medication until a doctor 
could be found. A doctor from the nearest dispensary was located, and I also 
dispatched my driver to Imphal with a message to send all available medical help. 
But Sir Akbar never revived and we buried him next morning at Imphal, with his 
beloved force, the fourth battalion of the Assam Rifles, doing the honours.”!® 


Working of the Assembly 


The Manipur Legislative Assembly despite its lack of experience functioned 
properly. The first session of the Assembly was held on 13 December 1948 and the 
last session was held on 28" September 1949. The ministers answered the questions 
put by the Opposition satisfactorily. The role of the leader of opposition, Sougaijam 
Somorendra Singh was noteworthy. It was remarkable that the election disputes 
were handled satisfactorily by the Election Tribunal and the Assembly was fully 
informed of this. The interesting case was the long absence of H. Irabot Singh from 
Utlou constituency who had gone underground. Speaker, T.C. Tiankham declared 
his seat vacant. On the 19" sitting of the first assembly held on 4 March 1949, the 
Speaker announced that “Secondly Sirjut Irabot Singh, MLA of Utlou Constituency 
has absented himself for 60 consecutive days from the sittings of the Assembly 
without leave under Section 94 (1) of the Rules of Business, I declare his seat 
vacant. I shall write to the Honourable Chief Minister, Manipur State Council for 
taking necessary action for holding bye election.”'” The bye election which was 
ordered by the Maharaja was held on 21** September 1949, the day Maharaja signed 
the Merger Agreement in Shillong. 


The foremost duty of the State Assembly was the passing of State Budget. The 
Manipur State Budget was passed on 1* July 1949. Finance Minister, A. Ibotomcha 
Singh presented his budget on 7" June 1949. His budget speech is reproduced below 
for historical reference. 


“Hon’ble Speaker, 


This is the first occasion in which the budget of Manipur state as discussed by its 
elected representatives on whom now lay the great responsibility of governing 
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their motherland in these complicated days of the changing world. The budget 
which this representative house will pass also be the first one frowned by her own 
| people after Manipur got rid of British rule. Our prayer should be that let this 
budget be not this last of its kind”. 


| The Finance minister appealed to the opposition “Let it be not the policy of the 
| opposition to criticize whatever the government do whether good or bad. My appeal 
is that let there be no criticism for criticism’s shake. I should rather warmly 
welcome healthy criticism. No government can be satisfactory without healthy 
criticism” 

He continued, “We cannot go beyond the limits of our finance. As all the hon’ble 
members are aware, democracy means money. We have now got democratic government, 
but we have no money. This house will now explore how to get new money but I 
should remind the House that the tendency of our people nowadays seems to be 
always in favour of take and not to give. They seem to think that they are now free 
to demand for improvement of roads, bridges and so on because they have now 
' indeper.dence. They seem to forget that these things cannot be done without money... 
) 
\ 
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He further said, “We would also hesitate to proceed against their will for fear of 
7 being unpopular but if we yield to such weakness the running of a growing government 
will become difficult though not impossible. So we are to face many knotty problems 
i in matters of exploitation of means or new source of income... 


He proposed a budget of 1949 — 50, “Against the total receipt of Rs. 48, 10,725, 
we shall be having an expenditure of Rs. 48, 00,846 for the year....”"® 


The budget of Manipur was very small as she was a poor state. According to the 
budget the source of income of the state were fishery, excise, court fee and stamps, 
interest on securities, land revenue, hill house tax, taxation, law and justice, state 
works, jail, registration, refund of advance, Manipur maintenance, water works, art 
and craft, commerce and industry. The heads of expenditure were administration, 
land revenue, hill tribes, taxation department, forest department, law and justice, 
His Highness Civil List, state works, Manipur Rifles, Civil Police, jail, medical, 
education, registration, veterinary and agriculture, state press, pension and gratuity, 
water works, commerce and industry and advance by government.’® 


The last session of the Legislative Assembly was held on 28 September 1948 to 
protest against the merger agreement signed by the Maharaja at Shillong on 21* 
September 1949. T.C. Tiankham the Speaker was in the chair. Six hon’ble ministers 
and 43 members were present. They passed the following resolutions: 


“1. As per Adult-Franchise regulation, the General election held on June 1948 of 
Manipur State Legislative Assembly had taken accord of the Law-orders, 
administration, financial assessments, Foreign Affairs of the Maharajah of 
Manipur. 
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2. The State of Manipur will have no relations Foreign relation/relation with 
Indian Government. Without an agreement signed with M.S.L.A. through it 
may be the declaration of the Maharajah. 


3. The ex-Maharajah Bodhchandra Singh under immense pressure and the 
cries from Prakash, Governor of Assam, V.P. Menon and Sardar Vallabhai 
Patel was forced to sign the Merger Agreement on 21% September, 1949 at 
Shillong without consent from Manipur State Assembly. The agreement is 
being dropped by the Manipur State Assembly i.e. will not abide by the 
Agreement. 


Lastly, the Manipur State Legislative Assembly has taken the resolution that 
the Merger Agreement is totally dropped and it will not consider such an agreement 
that has been signed where about”. 


Sd. P.B. Singh, Chief Minister, T.C. Tiankham, Speaker, A.I. Singh, Minister of 
Finance and Foreign Affairs.” 


Appointment of Major General Rawal Amar Singh as the Second Dewan of 
Manipur 


After the death of Sir Akbar Hydari, the policy of the Government of India 
towards Manipur had undergone a great change. Sir Akbar was succeeded by Sri 
Prakasa who was the High Commissioner of India to Pakistan and was based at 
Karachi. Sri Prakasa was a man of wide culture and reading. He was a Sanskrit 
scholar; he studied in Cambridge University and entered the national movement. 
Sri Prakasa had come into contact with Jubraj Bodhchandra Singh during his exile 
days in Benaras in 1934. The two were friendly; Jubraj Bodhchandra used to 
address Sri Prakasa as ‘Baba’. The Indian conspiracy to interfere into the internal 
affairs of Manipur started with his governorship. He paid a 3 days official visit to 
Manipur from 22™ March, 1949. He was accompanied by A.B. Chatterjee, ICS, Joint 
Secretary in the Ministry of States, and Nari Rustomji, ICS, Advisor to the Governor 
of Assam. This visit was to make an assessment of the Communist insurgency in 
Manipur and hills in Burma. It was also to expedite the process of Merger of 
Manipur into the Dominion of India. Sri Prakasa was a seasoned Congress leader 
and he pursued the Indian imperial interests with fineness. Sri Prakasa during his 
confidential talks with the Maharaja mentioned that a new incumbent named Major 
General Rawal Amar Singh would be appointed to the post of Dewan currently held 
by Chief Minister P.B. Singh. The Maharaja raised the question of integrity of 
Manipur. The Governor tactfully clarified the policy of the Government of India 
with respect to Manipur by stating that the integrity and the distinct entity of 
Manipur state would be preserved and that there would be no merger to the Centre 
or any other territory. The Maharaja also requested the Governor to make a general 
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proclamation that Central government had no intention other than what was stipulated 
in the Instrument of Accession. The Maharaja still had a confidence in the assurance 
of the Governor. The public opinion as expressed in the Manipur State Council, 
State Assembly and newspaper did not like the Maharaja’s concession to the proposal 
of the Governor to the appointment of a Dominion officer as Dewan. 


On 16” April 1949 Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh, as directed by the Governor 
appointed Major General Rawal Amar Singh as the Dewan of Manipur in place of 
Chief Minister P.B. Singh to carry on the administration under his general supervision, 
guidance and control. The Dewan was authorized to call for papers from any of the 
Ministers. He held direct charge of the portfolios of 


i. Law and order 
ii. Administration of Hill tracts 
iii. State forces including Manipur Rifles 


iv. Relation with the Government of India 


Further the Dewan ordered the Chief Minister who looked after Law and order 
and Hill Minister, Major R. Khathing who looked after the Administration of Hill 
tracts and Manipur Rifles were to put up to the Dewan all matters of importance for 
information and direction of the Dewan. He directed that all correspondence with 
the Government of India and the Government of Assam on all matters should be 
exclusively carried out by the Dewan. He also declared that the new arrangement 
had the approval of the Maharaja. If that was the arrangement the status of 
Manipur and its Maharaja had become subservient to the Government of India. This 
decision of the Governor was made against the recommendations of the Maharaja 
on the post of Dewan. The Maharaja’s recommendations were now of academic value 
only; he submitted seven points suggestion to the Governor. They were as follows: 


1. “If the Dewan had to be posted in Manipur, he would be appointed by the 
Maharaja out of a panel of three names of ICS officers to be supplied by the 
Governor; and if the Dewan became undesirable from the interest of both the 
State and the Central government, he would be removed by the Maharaja 
and replaced by another on His Highness’s report to the India Government. 


2. The Dewan would have minimum interference in the administration of the 
State unless he concurred with His Highness 


3. He would be paid by the State 
This would be a temporary measure on experimental basis, subject to review 


No license for fire-arms would be issued to any person in the State, outsider 
or bona fide, without His Highness’s knowledge and recommendation 
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6. During emergencies His Highness would be allowed to exercise royal 
prerogatives of administrative nature when situation so demanded 


7. The question of the Kabaw Valley and its reversion to the Manipur State 
would at once be taken up.”! 


The conditions raised by the Maharaja were ignored by the Governor in the 
appointment of the Dewan. Rawal Amar Singh was the Dewan of Manipur from 16" 
April 1949 to 15 October 1949. Lt. General Nathu Singh, GOC, Eastern Command 
based at Calcutta and Brigadier Habibullah, Inspector General of Police, Assam 
Rifles based at Shillong accompanied the Governor and studied military implications 
of the new policy of the Government of India towards Manipur. The famous remark 
of Deputy Prime Minister Sadar Vallabhai Patel in his interview with Nari Rustomji 
in Bombay, “Is there no Brigadier in Shillong?” was the ultimate policy followed by 
India towards Manipur. Nari Rustomji who was a very shrewd ICS officer friendly 
to Chief Minister P.B. Singh mentioned to the Chief Minister about the intention of 
Government of India for merger of Manipur to Dominion of India. Maharajkumar 
Priya Brata Singh instead of brushing aside the suggestion of the advisor replied 
that the advisor might talk to the Maharaja. So by the time of Sri Prakasa’s visit the 
Maharaja and the Chief Minister knew of the policy of Government of India towards 
Manipur. Strangely enough the Maharaja did not take the Council of Minister nor 
the Manipur State Assembly into confidence to resist the aggressive policy of 
Governor Sri Prakasa. The administration continued for another six months before 
the great event of October 1949. 


Some Achievements of Captain P.B. Singh’s Ministry 

The two year rule of Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh saw some remarkable 
achievements apart from the introduction of the Constitutional Monarchy. The hill 
areas which were administered by British were now brought under the Government 
of Manipur. The hill and valley had been united under one government. Maharaja 
Bodhchandra Singh directed Major Pearson, the first Chief Minister to frame the 
Manipur Hill People’s Regulation, 1947. This regulation was a comprehensive law 
for the administration of the hill tribes without disturbing the traditional customs 
of the hill people. The department was headed by the Hill Minister. There was a 
Court of the hill areas known as the Hill Bench. Below the hill bench there were 
several administrative circles headed by the sub divisional officers and circle officers. 
As a matter of policy the circle officers were appointed as far as possible from 
amongst the educated hill tribes. The system of creation of village authority for a 
village of 20 houses and above was introduced under this regulation. The earlier 
office of the PMSD was abolished and substituted by that of the Hill Minister. The 
administration of the hill areas from the Hill minister down to the Chief or KLullakpa 
of the village authority were well organised. The principles of these regulations 
were subsequently well implemented during the post colonial Manipur administration. 
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The department of forest was established in 1932 and in 1942, the Indian Forest 
Act, 1927 was introduced in the state. The forests of Manipur especially in the 
Barak Basin of western hills of Manipur was rich in evergreen forests, bamboo 
forests and wild life. The British entrusted the Divisional Forest Officer of Cachar to 
look after the extraction of forest and collection of tolls. The department of forest 
brought a huge income. There was a complaint that the state did not invest any 
money for the development of forest. In the budget of 1949-50, state government 
invested nearly Rs. 52,000/- for the development of forest. A Chief Forest Officer 
was appointed. Several hill ranges were declared as reserved forest. A good foundation 
for the future forest department was laid during the time of Maharajkumar Priya 
Brata Singh. Teba Kilong was the Forest Minister. 


Another achievement was the retrocession of British Reserve Area excluding 
Kangla Fort occupied by 4* Assam Rifles and the development of Imphal town. The 
British in 1891 created a conclave for their habitation in Imphal town. This area 
covered Kangla Fort or the old Palace, new Palace, the Residency, the offices of the 
government like Manipur State Durbar, hospital, PWD, Dak bungalow, bungalow of 
Assistant Political Agent, Babupara, cantonment area and the police line where the 
Manipur State Police was located. The British Reserve Area also covered two 
sectors of the bazaar known as Maxwell Bazaar and Sadar Bazaar including the 
Khwairamband bazaar. In 1915 the Political Agent established the Imphal Town 
Fund to look after the urban amenities of the British Reserve. When British power 
was transferred to the Maharaja, the British Reserve Area except the compound of 
Assam Rifle known as the Kangla Fort and the AT lines were retroceded to the 
Government of Manipur. India Government retained the 4 Assam Rifles cantonment 
till 2004 A.D. 


A minister was appointed to look after the bazaar committee. Kongengbam 
Gouro Singh was the minister in charge of bazaar committee. He was appointed the 
chairman of the Imphal Town Fund. After the war, Imphal bazaar was restored with 
the return of the Marwari traders. New plots were allotted to local people. During 
this period the issue of tribal localities within the British Reserve Area were raised 
whether they were to be evacuated. While the State Council was in favour of 
evacuating the tribal residents, the Maharaja intervened in favour of the tribal 
residents and their localities (villages) were left undisturbed.” After him Arambam 
Ibotomcha was the Minister in charge of the Bazaar for a few months before the 
dissolution of the Assembly in October 1949. 


Western education was a gift of British Rule in Manipur. But it was Maharaja 
Churachand Singh who gave encouragement to education from the primary to the 
high school. During his time the Johnstone High School, Churachand High School, 
Tamphasana Girls High School and Tombisana High school were established. There 
was also a persistent move to establish a college in Manipur as early as 1933. Credit 
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should be given to the education pioneers particularly H. Dwijamani Dev Sharma, 
himself a post graduate in Sanskrit from Calcutta University for a private college 
known as Manipur College. Even the University of Calcutta was willing to give 
permission and affiliation to the new college but due to lack of funds it was greatly 
delayed. During the later days of the Second World War Maharani Dhanamanjuri 
donated Rs. 10,000/- if the college were named after her. Due to the failure of the 
Manipur Bank where the amount was deposited, the Maharani intended to withdraw 
the donation. Somehow with the help of Mr. Lydall, the President of the Manipur 
State Durbar who was also President of the Governing Body, the lost money was 
retrieved. Thus the Dhana Manjuri College was established in 1946 and run in the 
premises of Johnstone High School. Professor R.R. Thomas, the retired Principal of 
Cotton College was the first principal of the College. Due to personal reasons he 
retired and H. Dwijamani Dev Sharma was appointed the Principal of D.M. College. 
The Government of Manipur was interested in taking over the college. Maharajkumar 
P.B. Singh before he became a Chief Minister persuaded Political Agent, Christopher 
Gimson to allot a sizeable land for the future campus of D.M. College. When he 
became the Chief Minister the college was taken over. There was protest from the 
pioneering founders of the college particularly principal H. Dwijamani Dev Sharma.** 


The Congress Agitation for Merger of Manipur to Dominion of India and 
Abolition of Monarchy 


After the appointment of Major General Rawal Amar Singh as a Dewan by the 
Governor of Assam, the Manipur State Congress started an agitation which affected 
seriously the future of Manipur. The Manipur State Congress was defeated in the 
election of June 1948 to capture the power of the Ministry. They were returned in 14 
constituencies but they could not form the majority and they were compelled to play 
the role of opposition. They were in touch with the Indian National Congress 
through the Assam Pradesh Congress Committee. Governor Sri Prakasa’s visit to 
Manipur in March 1949 encouraged the Congress to agitate for merger with Dominion 
of India. Congress Party in its meeting on 29" April 1949 adopted an open resolution 
appealing to Government of India to integrate the state of Manipur. They also were 
preparing to start an agitation against the Maharaja. On 30% June 1949 the Congress 
passed another resolution charging the state government that the rights of the hill 
people had been denied by the Government. They started an agitation against the 
Maharaja. Their slogans were ‘Quit the Gaddi and remove the monarch’. The state 
Government also took preventive measures against the agitation but the movement 
of the Congress was more or less peaceful. This decision of the Congress party for 
the merger with India was a disaster for the state. Their movement have become 
purely anti monarchical and personally against the Maharaja. R.K. Jhalajit Singh 
justified the decision of the Congress. He said, “The main plank in the election was 
the realization of the full responsible government in Manipur. The Manipur State 
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Constitution Act 1947 is one of the worst constitutions India has ever seen. All 
power is concentrated in the hands of His Highness. The Congress party came out of 
the Manipur Legislative Assembly on an important issue and agitated for divesting 
His Highness of all political power. The Congress succeeded in this effort and there 
is now full responsible Government in Manipur, as in other parts of India.” If the 
constitution of 1947 was the worst constitution in India why did the Manipur State 
Congress Party participate in the election to the Manipur Assembly in 1948 and 
they failed to capture power? When they failed to capture power they agitated 
against the monarch and demanded merger of Manipur into India. 


oan ee omaagtans ome 


The security forces that were posted in Manipur were looking towards the 

Communist movement of Irabot with great suspicion. About a year ago Irabot had 

gone underground and was preparing for a Communist revolution in Manipur. As 

narrated in the previous chapter on Irabot Singh, the young Communist leaders 

pressurized on him to rise into an armed rebellion. The army and police were 

continuously in search of Irabot Singh. He avoided by different stratagem arrest by 

the police. He was never arrested by police. He had gone to Burma where was going 

1 on a Communist rebellion. The Communist rebellion of Irabot had no connection 

! with the Maharaja or the Manipur State Assembly. But the strategy of Sadar Patel 

} appears to be to integrate Manipur by hook or crook and suppress the Communist 
rebellion. 


There was scarcely a mobilization of the public opinion against the merger move 
by the political parties. On 27 July 1949, 17 MLAs of the hills organized a meeting 
contradicting the claim that hill tribes had been denied of their fundamental rights 
and freedom. The ruling Praja Shanti Sabha organized a meeting on 25 August 
condemning the agitation of the Congress. They resolved to send a two men delegation 
consisting of Nongthombam Ibomacha and S.L. Lunneh to Delhi. This resolution 
was not carried out. 


The Congress agitation became intensified and the Government of Maharajkumar 
| P.B. Singh looked greatly weakened. There was no mass mobilization of the ruling 
party in the defence of the Maharaja or of the coalition. The Krishak Sabha which 
| was the party of Irabot Singh was more engaged in the underground movement of 

their leader. With the appointment of Dewan in the person of Major General Rawal 
Amar Singh, the administration was greatly weakened due to his interference in the 
daily administration of the state particularly law and order. The Congress agitation 
which was encouraged by the Indian National Congress politically weakened the 
position of the Maharaja and the coalition ministry led by Maharajkumar P.B. 
Singh. There was an anti monarchical wave in Manipur and the cry for democracy 
was quite vociferous. The Communist movement which had not shown any violent 
action since the incident of Pungdongbam weakened the state structure by the | 
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policy of suppression followed by Government of India. The ruling party people 
understood the problem and they were sulky. 


At this critical moment Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh without taking his ministers 
and the Assembly into confidence decided to settle the issue of powers and functions 
of the Dewan with the Governor of Assam. The difference between the Maharaja 
and the Dewan was on the issue of election case of Md. Alimuddin. He was disqualified 
in the case before the Election Tribunal. The Dewan supported the case against 
Alimuddin. Md. Alimuddin made a revisionary appeal to the Maharaja who upheld 
the election of the incumbent. We cannot understand why the Maharaja who was a 
constitutional ruler should not consult or take consent from the elected leaders 
while talking to the Governor which affected the status of Manipur, of the Maharaja 
and the elected Ministry. He took up the cudgel to fight against the Dewan. He took 
the appointment with the Governor of Assam and proceeded to Shillong to meet the 
Governor. The outcome of which was Merger Agreement of Manipur. 


NOTES 


(1) R.K. Ranjan Singh, “Srijut Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh (A Liberal Humanist)” 
in the Seminar on Manipur Under Captain M.K. Priya Brata Singh Government 1947- 
1949 organized by Manipur State Archives, Government of Manipur held on June 13- 
14, 2010 at Imphal. This seminar discussed 10 papers on life and activities of M.K. 
Priya Brata Singh. This seminar and another 2 day seminar on Manipur Assembly 
Election 1948 was also organized by Manipur State Archives on 29-30 December, 
2009 with 8 papers written by different scholars. The proceedings of the two seminars 
were published in combined proceedings of the seminars, sixth volume on the initiative 
of Manipur State Archives, Imphal 2010. The efforts of the Director of the Manipur 
State Archives on this assessment of the role of Maharajkumar P.B. Singh in the 
History of Manipur is most welcomed. 

(2) R.K. Ranjan Singh, op. cit., p. 82. 

(3) Named after L. Peter, the first sub divisional officer of the North East (Ukhrul). 

(4) Maharajkumar P.B. Singh wrote, “In 1926, when I came to Imphal for summer 
holidays, I heard in the Palace, the talks about the tribal young man, a Maiba of 
Kambiron on the Cachar road. My friend, Surendra (Akham Surendra Singh) brought 
more details later on; his name was Jadonang. He seems to have gone to the Cave of 
Bhuvan hills in Cachar. He got divine inspiration from there and he was to be a sort 
of a Messiah. Political Agent, perhaps, Higgins took quick action and he was apprehended 
and sentenced to death”. 

“Many years later, when I was in the army, I had the occasion of touring the then Naga 
hills. Near Mokokchung, one of my porters told me that at Yimrap village a ‘Kacha 
Nagini’ was staying. The word struck me and I wanted to meet her. Myself, the porter 
and my orderly one Rupunhadang, went to the house of the ‘Naginv’. A slim and tall 
lady, all in white, perhaps a sari, she asked me what I wanted. I spoke in Manipuri, 
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remembered the girl whom the British tried to arrest and put in the jail long ago. I 
asked her what she was doing. She told me that the government put her in Yimrap and 
did not allow her to return to Manipur. She was given a monthly pension of Rs. 15/-. 
She was with her younger brother (Chingkhusinang or Marang). But she was living in 
that village as a native”. 

(5) Referred to Chapter XV on Hijam Irabot Singh. 

(6) Maharajkumar P.B. Singh did not agree with the observation made by some historians 
that the women folk did not find any members of the State Durbar as they had left the 
office by the back door and that T.A. Sharpe alone was left in the office. He did not 
agree with this observation. He himself and other two members, L. M. Iboongohal 
Singh and S. Nodya were present in the office of the Manipur State Durbar. 


she also knew Manipuri. I said, ‘who are you?’ She replied, “Gaidinliu” I suddenly 
| 
| 


(7) Karam Manimohan Singh, Hijam Irabot Singh and Political Movements in Manipur, 
Delhi, 1989, pp. 297-299. 
(8) Usham Dhananjoy Singh, The General features and the consequences of the Manipur 
Assembly election 1948 in the proceedings of the Seminar on Manipur Assembly 
Election 1948, Manipur State Archives, 2010, p. 219. 

| (9) Major R. Khathing was a great friend of Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh and 

{| Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh. Due to their insistence he became a Hill Minister of 

il Manipur in the second Interim Council of Manipur by keeping lien in the service of the 

a" army. Major Khathing argued that Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh was the most 

suitable person to be the Chief Minister. His arguments were of interest 

“1. He was of royal blood and as such commanded respect from all people of Manipur, 

high or low; 

2. As His Highness’s own younger brother he would look after the interest of the 
Maharaja and the State, and so long as he was at the head of the Government no 
one would be able to do any destructive work against the Maharaja and the State; 

3. He had a good working administrative knowledge and experience of the State, and 
it would be unwise to pass over the administration of the State into new hands 
especially when the State was emerging into a new form of self Responsible 
Government; 

| 4. Asa Prince and the younger brother of the Maharaja, he commanded respect from 

people outside Manipur, and his word carried much more weight than all the 

Ministers put together” quoted in K. Manimohan Singh, op. cit., p.3827 

(10) Usham Dhananjoy Singh, op. cit., p. 221. 

(11) After the merger of Manipur with the Dominion of India Major Khathing reentered 
the services of the Government of India. He joined the IFAS (Indian Frontier 
Administrative Services) of the NEFA government. He was Assistant Political Officer, 
NEFA (1950 - 52), Political Officer (1952 — 57) at Tuensang. During China’s invasion 
of India in 1962, he went back to NEFA and became the Security Commissioner. He 
later onjoined in Sikkim as a Development Commissioner. He became Chief Secretary 
of Nagaland. Later he was Ambassador of India to Burma (1972 — 75). He was 
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(12) 
(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 


(22) 
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appointed Advisor to the Governor of Manipur in 1980. He was awarded Padmashree 
in 1958. He died on 12“ January, 1990 at Imphal. 


Arambam Ibotomcha Singh died on the 10% July, 2000. 


In 1950 Gourabidhu became a member of the Chief Commissioner’s Advisory Council. 
He passed away in June 1960. 

After the dissolution of Manipur Assembly, Md. Alimuddin was an active member of 
the Congress Party from 1949 — 69. He was nominated as the honorary member of the 
Advisory Council of the Chief Commissioner. He was elected to the electoral college of 
Manipur in 1952. He was a member of Manipur Territorial Council from 1957 — 62. He 
was elected again as a member of the Territorial Council and became an MLA when 
the Council was converted into a Territorial Assembly. He was a founder member of 
Manipur People’s Party in 1969. After statehood he was elected to the Assembly in 
1972 when he became the first Chief Minister of Manipur under statehood. He became 
the Chief Minister for the second time in 1974. He died on 3" February 1983. 

T.C. Tiankham, after the dissolution of the Manipur Assembly joined the Manipur 
Government as an extra Assistant Commissioner on 1** November, 1949. He held the 
post of additional executive officer of Manipur Territorial Council. He became Deputy 
Commissioner of Imphal east and Director of Publicity and Tourism in the Government 
of Manipur. He was promoted to IAS in 1974 and retired on 31% March 1977. During 
his retirement he participated in sociai, religious, cultural life of the tribal communities 
of Manipur particularly the Paites. He died in 1996. 

N.K. Rustomji, Enchanted Frontiers: Sikkim, Bhutan and India’s North Eastern 
Borderlands, Calcutta, 1971, p. 93. The tomb of Sir Akbar Hydari is at the Kangla Fort 
of Imphal. 

Proceedings of the 19" sitting of the First session of the first Manipur State Assembly 
dated, Friday 4 March, 1949. Source: Manipur State Assembly. 

Usham Dhananjoy Singh, op. cit., pp. 229 — 231. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Manipur’s letter D.O. No. 2088 P II-I not dated to Sri 
Prakasa, Governor of Assam quoted in K. Manimohan Singh, op. cit., p. 333. 

In the British Reserve of Imphal town, there were pre British tribal villages who were 
settled by the Maharaja. The earliest of the villages were Keishamthong Kabui which 
was inhabited by the employees of Maharaja’s band since the time of Maharaja 
Chandrakirti Singh and his successor. The second one is Kakhulong earlier known as 
Political Agent’s employee colony since the time of Sir James Johnstone and Mr. 
Grimwood as Political Agents. The third one is Majorkhul which was settled out of the 
compound of Major Shamu, the Luwang Ningthou. The village was named after him. 
Earlier they were in Phousukhul (village of rice pounder) in the compound of Major 
Shamu. A section of the Phousukhul people moved to what is now known as Ragailong. 
Of these localities during the Second World War Political Agent tried to evacuate 
Majorkhul. There was a long litigation on the issue. Even the President of the Naga 
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in their favour. Due to the intervention of Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh, Manipur 
State Council decided to shift Majorkhul within the bazaar area and Minister K. 
Gouro Singh as the Chairman of the Imphal Town Fund issued the resettlement order 
on 28 June 1948. 

(23) H. Dwijamani Dev Sharma was a former member of the Manipur State Durbar in 
1932. He later on joined the government service and headed the department of 
education. He voluntarily retired after 15 years of service. He was involved in the 
establishment of several high schools at Imphal. He took a great initiative for the 
establishment of a college. According to him it was Nongthombam Gourokishore 
Singh of Yaiskul who persuaded Maharani Dhanamanjuri to donate a sizeable amount 

| of Rs. 10,000/- to the college. He expressed his bitterness over the conversion of D.M. 

. College into a Government College. Please see “My Reminiscence” written by him, 

1986, Imphal. 
(24) R.K. Jhalajit Singh, Historical Background of the Manipur State Congress Party, 
their role in the Manipur Assembly election 1948 and its aftermath, in Seminar on 
| Manipur Assembly Election 1948, organized by Manipur State Archives, Imphal 2010 
i pp. 238-239. 


National Council and President of the Eastern India Tribal Union, Shillong intervened 
I 
| 
| 


Note: Maharaja Priya Brata Singh after demitting office of the Chief Minister devoted himself 
to the social, cultural and artistic life of Manip.r. He was President of the Manipur Cultural 
Integration Conference since 1968. He was associated with a large number of organizations 
for the development of Manipur. After leading a successful and purposeful life he passed away 
on 29 October 2005. 
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ANNEXURE I 


LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE MANIPUR STATE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 
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1948 


Names of the elected MLA 
Khwairakpam Chaoba Singh 
Khongbantabam Ibetombi Singh 
Wangkheimayum Tarpon Singh 
Khumanthem Gulap Singh 
Arambam Ibungotomcha Singh 
Elangbam Tompok Singh 
Sougaijam Somorendra Singh 
Yumnam Megha Singh 
Ayekpam Anganghal Singh 
Khwairakpam Kamalkanta Singh 
Wahengbam Gourakishor Singh 
Nongmaithem Toyaima Singh 
Thokchom Shyama Singh 

Irom Merajatra Singh 

Md. Suleiman Mia 
Nongmeikapam Ibeton singh 
Waikhom Mani Singh 

Mutum Ghono Singh 
Sorokhaibam Chourjit Singh 
Laishram Chandramani Singh 
Waikhom Nimaichand Singh 
Md. Amjad Ali 

Moirangthem Gourachand Singh 
Md. Abdul Kadir Khan 

Md. Alimuddin 

Khwairakpam Giri Singh 


Name of Constituency 
Koirengei 
Khwailalambung 
Lamsang 

Patsoi 
Sagolband 
Keishamthong 
Yaiskul 

Malom 

Nambol 
Bishenpur 
Thanga-Kumbi 
Waikhong 
Kakching Khunou 
Mayang Imphal 
Mayang Imphal 
Wangoi 

Thoubal 
Khongjom 
Sekmai 
Wangjing 
Yairipok 
Yairipok 
Irilbung 

Lilong 

Lilong 
Ningomthong 
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27. Laishram Achou Singh 

28. Dr. Ningthoujam Leiren Singh 
29. Takhellambam Bokul Singh 
30. Chingakham Pishak Singh 
31. Ayekpam Gourabidhu Singh 
32. Ng. Mono 

33. Holpao 

34. Ralengnao Khathing 

35. Laying Hungyo 

36. Thisan Luikham 

37. Miksha K. Shimray 

38. §S.L. Lunneh 

39. Thangoumang Sitlhou 

40. Buishing Kabui 

41. Kakhanggai Kabui 

42. T.C. Tiankham 

43. Dr. L. Kampu 

44. Tualchin 

45. Damzakhai 

46. Teba Kilong 

47. Mangpithang Kipgen 

48. Rungsung Suisa 

49. Hijam Irabot Singh 

50. Maimom Madhumangol Singh 
51. Sinam Bijoy Singh 

52. (Boycotted) 


Wangkhei 
Khurai-Lamlong 
Pangei 

Education Constituency 
Commerce and Industry 
Tengnoupal Part I 
Tengnoupal Part II 
Hill Sadar (Sadar Hills) 
Phaisat 

Ukhrul 

Chingjaroi 

Saitu 

Tamenglong 
Langkhong Part I 
Langching Hill 
Thlanship (Hanship) 
Maite (Mate) 

Senvawn 
Churachandpur 
Moirang Valley 

Mao Part I 

Toloi 

Utlou 

Sawombung 

Jiribam 

Mao Part II 


Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh who was the Chief Minister was nominated by 


the Maharaja of Manipur as per Constitution. 
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ANNEXURE IT 


PROCLAMATION OF HIS HIGHNESS MAHARAJA BODHCHANDRA 
SINGH ON THE INAUGURAL FUNCTION OF THE FIRST MANIPUR 
STATE ASSEMBLY ON OCTOBER 18, 1948 


Introduction 


This is the first time, I, as a Representative of Manipur Crown and Monarchy, 
unbroken and safeguarded with the blood of my forefathers for about two thousand 
years, address the first Assembly of the Manipur State on this historic day following 
the modern practice and British style. I consider myself fortunate to see the birth of 
an Assembly in the State during my time and again I feel proud to be able to place 
on record and make it known to the rest of India that though painted otherwise 
abroad, my State for the first time in India has, just as the sun rises earlier in the 
east, taken the lead in the direction of democratic government, based on adult 
franchise and joint electorate in the line of which India is soon following. I take 
more pride in that though in countries like England, responsible government has 
been the outcome of the blood of so many persons, there has been in my State no 
bloodshed since I took the initiative here. 


The New Constitution 


While I have been all along anxious to accord responsible government, I have 
been sincerely watching as to the practicability or impracticability of the Constitution 
Act. I now bring to the mind of the people that I had transferred my powers and 
responsibilities other than those of a, Constitutional Ruler to the State Council 
since 1* July, 1947 before the lapse, of the British paramountcy and since then, I 
have already remained as a Constitutional Ruler. But most of the people innocent as 
they are; have ‘been imputing to me the actions of the Council. My only earnest wish 
is to see a more prosperous Manipur. Though the literacy is below five percent, you 
have had the best opportunities, as afforded by a responsible government to serve 
your country to the fullest extent you desire with toleration and concord to make 
Manipur, a greater Manipur. 


Aim 

Administrators and citizens of the State, in order that, the integrity and separate 
entity of the State is preserved for ever as heretofore ensured by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru I wish to attach the highest measure of importance to detailing some account 
of what the State Manipur is — I mean the State and people, whom you now 
represent and on whose better administration you are now out to embark. 


Historical Background 


To begin with, I feel a sudden emotion in my heart ~ I mean the sweet reminiscences 
of the past history of Manipur. Let the patriots fight for today. I will see that 
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yesterday shines once more before the people, ignorant of the beauty of yesterday. I 
am sure, a look back to the history of our land will at once inspire your mind 
towards greater and nobler deeds to prove your worth as worthy sons of worthy 
fathers. 


Lo! The sweet and green valley with the sweeter and greener hills all around 
along the easternmost part of India — a smiling land, allowed by footprints of heroes 
and admired as the Switzerland of India by strangers. It is Manipur, a salubrious 
land of hoary antiquity — a land of gems. Geographically, it is singularly isolated 
from the rest of India. Strategically, nature impresses on her a stamp of unity by 
fully encircling her with lofty mountains and hills making it an impregnable fortress 
and bulwark of defence doing the sentinel for the millions in India. She was a star in 
the eastern political firmament of India. Strong nations of the world covet her 
natural position. Such is Manipur. 


Read ber political history from A.D. 24, she had her dominion over a wide area 
extending as far as the southern portion of China in the north, the gold mines in the 
Sibasagar valley, the river Chindwin in the east and south, and Chandrapore 
(Cachar) in the west. Her present area is 8,650 square miles of the Kabaw valley, 
including 7,900 square miles of the hills. Read the war operations of Maharaja 
Garibaniwaza in 1711, which shows how far the spirit of heroism and independence 
ran rampant in the veins of our forefather. Read the Treaty of Maharaja Gourashyam 
and Mr. Verelst of the East India Company at Chittagong on the 14° September, 
1762 which shows the vast wealth and economic status of Manipur. Read the Treaty 
of Yandaboo, dated the 9" January, 1834 ratified between Maharaja Gambhir Singh 
and the Company. This treaty left for us a good heritage, namely the Kabaw valley 
of 7,000 square miles for which we now get from Burma Rs. 6,270 as annual tribute 
which according to the spirit of the terms of the Agreement, will cease when the 
area is reverted to our State. Maharaja Gambhir Singh died of disappointment for 
this loss of territory under duress. Sreejut Nara Singh’s role in redeeming Manipur 
from Burma, when she was devasted and dismembered for 7 years was very great. 
Manipur was thus, by reason of her vast territories and economic resources, self- 
supporting as a self-contained unit. Her sphere of influence and mercantile activities 
was very wide. During the British rule, foreign goods gave a dulling effect to the 
indigenous products by dumping operations. Now is the best time to revive all these 
vanquished industries. Attempts are now being made to recover the losses of territories 
as in Cachar under duress. 


Unity of Hill and Valley 


All these times when Manipur was in the height of her power, Hill and Valley 
were one; and this oneness defended Manipur against all invasions and thus, she 
could maintain her independence upto 1891, when the rest of India had already 
been conquered by the British. British conquest of this land resulted from the 
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slackened unity between ‘the Valley and Hills’. Now, since the withdrawal of British 
paramountcy after 56 years’ rule, we have reinforced the union of Hill and Valley; 
and best opportunities have reached us in order to work hand-in-hand towards 
achieving the common object of progress and national prosperity. The relation has 
become one of complete understanding and active sympathy and it must be so for 
Manipur is one and the hopes and aspirations of Hill and Valley are identical. 


Manipur’ Position in the Dominion of India 

These are great days; great destinies are gathering momentum; great iueas are 
occupying the hearts of men and great causes have aroused great enthusiasms and 
great sacrifices. Amid the interplay of world forces comes out stronger than before 
and Manipur too as a component part is the same with the removal of artificial 
hedge between Hill and Valley. I believe the sons of Manipur will be alive to it. In 
the large galaxy of heroes in the imperishable roll of honour, there were and there 
are now and there will never cease to be, beloved Manipuri names testifying to the 
fact that our people would rather die unsullied than outlive the disgrace of surrender 
to any measure that work prejudicial to the preservation of the separate entity of 
the State, while fostering the good and cordial relations with the Dominion of India 
I am confident that the members of the Assembly will please see that this fair record 
is never breached. 


State Finance Based on a Sound Economic Planning 

A strong government means and a government with a strong financial 
infrastructure. In order to ensure finance a well thought out economic planning is 
necessary. I lay special stress to it, for a totally unplanned economy is a totally 
unplanned nation. I invite your attention to the inevitability of this economic 
planning so that you may be prepared to cope with it before the State finance 
assumes threatening proportions. The inexhaustible sources of her economic 
potentialities are already there, as it is provided by nature. What is only wanting is 
the modus operandi for increased productivity. The people will have to cultivate 
thriftiness, since the present rate of the flowing out of people’s money in exchange of 
less important articles will jeopardize, at no distant date, the economic status of the 
individuals constituting the nation. 


If the entire area of the State is properly explored and the sources are tapped, 
there is every possibility of the State’s one crore of rupees as annual income 
enabling us at the same time to produce all our requirements. Places like Jiribam 
and Moreh, if properly industrialized with the running of saw-mills, cotton mills, 
paper mills, etc., will bring huge incomes to the State. Manipur has been declared 
the best place for installing hydro-electric power on commercial basis too. There 
should be industrial centres at strategic places — Hill and Valley — equipped with 
modern techniques and modern technology. I shall be glad to see Hill towns properly 
electrified, springing up. I desire that prior consideration be given to the construction 
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of roads in the hills in order to facilitate communications. There are now only lakh 
of ‘Paris’ of land thrown open to cultivation. There is ten times the space still 
available for agricultural operations. Plantation of betel nut, tea and jute also may 
be introduced successfully in the now neglected but fertile soils. Export should 
outpace the import. During my long tours in the hills, I was deeply impressed with 
the yet surviving cottage industries which can stand any competition. The consequences 
of the war heavily told upon the raw materials. Charkha and handlooms have been 
the essential marriage gifts to our mothers and sisters. In re-dressing economic 
problems these should be developed. As regards the raw materials, eastern Kasom 
still stands a living testimony. Khaddar is not a new thing here, but rather — I 
should say — it originated from Manipur. The silk industry from cocoons is a long 
standing industry here. The Muga of Khurkhul remains unrivalled and unapproached 
in India. Rural reconstruction schemes be implemented in order to achieve all- 
round progress. 


Educativa 


Prior consideration should also be given to education. I wish to see at least a 
High School in each of the Tahsils and important centres in the hills with good 
communications. While pursuing our future educational policy, we should be prepared 
to select more practical courses to suit the mode of our national life. Indigenous 
science of medicine and treatment should also be promoted. Fine Arts also received 
the appreciation of the world. It attracted the world-poet Rabindranath Tagore also, 
Sir Akbar Hydari, His Excellency, the Governor of Assam, also highly encouraged it. 


Our Part in the Individual and Collective Responsibility for Frontier Protection 
and Defence of Manipur in Particular 


Manipur should be made military strong as, in the contemporary world, militia 
is the noblest estate of mankind. In the history and accounts of 1874, written by Col. 
Johnstone, you will come across that Manipuri nation constituted the best armies in 
the world. In January 1947, I apprised India Government through the Chamber of 
Princes, of the need for a strong Eastern frontier protecting military installations in 
order to safeguard Manipur in particular and India as a whole, as a result of the 
withdrawal of British paramountcy from India and Burma. But India Government 
have not yet communicated their final plan in this matter. 


Now as from today, you have joined responsible government. I feel it my duty to 
point out, in the interest of this country and Commonwealth that it should be our 
individual and collective responsibility to work out a scheme for frontier protection, 
in collaboration with the Central Government. The present situation calls for immediate 
action in this respect. Since we are sincere, I am confident that the Central Government 
will give us proper and timely assistance with subsidies and finance and equipment. 
In the meantime with what little finance, we have, we should raise our small force 
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to an efficient standard as homeguard without further delay. The inherent warlike 
spirit of the Manipuris should be maintained for the noble cause of India. Peace here 
in Manipur will be a fine contribution to India Government, while they are moulding 
India’s destiny to enable her to stand up as one of the most powerful nations in the 
world. 


The paramount importance of the strategic location of Manipur for defence and 
security reasons of India deserves the careful attention of enlightened governments; 
and we should be mindful of the benefits that we may render to our Dominion from 
her position, if we seriously depend on it. 


Time is now roughly going on in the world and as such, it is a critical phase of 
Manipur too. Nevertheless, it is the best time for you to serve your mother country 
while she needs and to prove that you are her worthy sons. You are to show to the 
world and to your people, the achievements or progress of the welfare of the people 
under this new government with clear results of a change for the better. Otherwise, 
the name “Responsible Government” may not be worth the name and the next step 
will be for the Constitutional Ruler to judge. 


Our Guiding Principles 
We should not forget that we are Manipuris, destined to live in Manipur and die 
in Manipur. Providence has bound our fates together indissolubly. 


Leaders of the nation! While undertaking to finance economic planning — long — 
and short — for the material progress of the country in the nearest future, I want to 
make it a watchword that the means of increasing the State revenues from other 
sources are devised without causing hardship or burden to the people. I expect that 
everyone of you, as a part of his obligation, will take care to acquaint himself with 
the mode of life on hills too by studying the four walls of the territory of Manipur, he 
is now going to govern, send students abroad to foreign lands that they may bring 
back knowledge with which they may do service to her, but they should not bring 
ideas and ways of life that do not always conform to the environment of Manipur. 


I wish to see you all becoming great and noble not for your own sake but noble 
for the country — to make Manipur great, a greater Manipur to enable her to stand 
up with head erect among the nations, as she did in the past. Work that Manipur 
may prosper. Suffer that Manipur may rejoice. Unite that Manipur may be strong. 


Do the right that you may be brave. Whether you use pen or tongue, let your 
hearts be pure; and your resolve, manly. The prosperity of a nation does not depend 
on the number of buildings, but it depends on the number of men of character — that 
is, radiant man of well disciplined mould. I shall always remain aglow with the 
splendour of destiny of our people. 


In fine, I call upon you all to take this as your motto and to join with me ina 
fervent prayer for the well-being of our Motherland. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Merger of Manipur (1949) 


The Merger of Manipur was a historical drama of one month. Manipur was a divided 
house. A house divided against itself could not stand. By August 1949 the agitation 
launched by State Congress had become wide spread and serious. The administration 
was weakened by the interference of the Dewan. The incipient Communist revolution 
headed by Irabot Singh had challenged the body politic of Manipur. Before the 
projected visit of Maharaja to Shillong Governor Sri Prakasa and his Advisor, Nari 
Rustomji visited New Delhi in the second week of Septe:nber for consultation with 
the Ministry of States. They wanted to meet Sardar Patel, the Deputy Prime 
Minister for his guidance on the issue of Manipur. As he was not available in Delhi, 
they met V.P. Menon the Advisor in the Ministry of States who urged them to hurry 
up the merger of Manipur. They were further advised to meet the Deputy Prime 
Minister in Bombay directly to discuss the details of the merger agreement. Governor 
and his Advisor met Sardar Patel at Birla House in Bombay where he was bed 
ridden due to sickness. The Governor informed him of the visit of Maharaja 
Bodhchandra Singh to Shillong. The Home Minister advised the Governor to complete 
the whole process of signature of the agreement during the presence of Maharaja in 
Shillong. Sardar Patel was determined that he hinted the use of military force for 
the merger by his famous remark “Is there no Brigadier in Shillong?” Sri Prakasa 
was given a free hand by Sardar Patel. The Governor returned to Shillong in the 
evening of 17 September 1949. 


On 16 September 1949 the Maharaja accompanied by his Private Secretary, 
Sanasam Gourhari Singh, M. Anandmohan Singh, ADC with some security forces of 
Manipur State Police left Imphal in a convoy of one car and two vehicles. They 
arrived at Shillong on 17* before the arrival of Governor from Bombay. The Governor 
was told by his ADC that the Maharaja of Manipur and his team had arrived at 
Shillong. And the Maharaja sought an interview with him. The Governor was too 
pleased to fix the interview at 9 a.m. of 18 September. Meanwhile on the pretext of 
providing security to the Maharaja the Government of Assam sent a section of the 
Jat Regiment to the Redlands Bungalow in the afternoon of 17% September. They 
even pitched up two tents in the compound of the Rajbari. The officials of the 
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Maharaja informed the ADC of the Governor that such security guards were not 
necessary as the Maharaja had brought his security guards. The Assam Government 
desired to honour the Maharaja by providing a military guard. Maharaja, it seems 
did not pursue the matter. But the Assam Government meant mischief and their 
intention was not innocent. There were two important historical works written by 
two scholars one of whom had access to the Maharaja’s private secretary who was 
present in the talk. And another was the ADC to the Maharaja himself. Colonel H. 
Bhuban Singh’s Merger of Manipur and ADC, M. Anandamohan Singh’s Shillong 
1949 were fairly accurate accounts. Some other historians had written on the 
Merger issue. For clarity’s sake I am quoting Col. Bhuban who described the 
dramatic encounter between Governor Sri Prakasa and his team negotiating with 
Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh and his team at Redlands Bungalow and Government 
House in Shillong. 


Bhuban Singh described the scene, “By about 8 a.m. of 18 September, His 
Highness was all dressed up and ready for his appointment at 9 a.m. with the 
Governor. Since he was already ready, His Highness left Rajbari early for a drive in 
the cool and refreshing morning air of Shillong. Quite strangely, it was noticed that 
plain clothed policemen, perhaps CID men, followed the Maharaja in a vehicle. Even 
then, the Maharaja’s party did not suspect anything. Things looked normal. 


The visiting party reached Government House gate five minutes before 9 a.m. 
and entered the Governor’s office exactly on time. The Governor was not yet ready. 
They waited for sometime. Very soon, His Excellency Sri Prakasa, the Governor of 
Assam, His Highness, Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh of Manipur, Nari Rustomji, 
Advisor to the Governor of Assam, Sanasam Gourhari Singh, Private Secretary to 
His Highness, Mayengbam Anandamohon Singh ADC to His Highness and 
Krishnamurthy, Private Secretary to the Governor were seated for discussion in one 
room. The Governor advised Nari to have a word privately with Gourhari. So Nari 
Rustomji and Gourhari Singh went to the adjoining room for a chat.”! 


The plan of the Governor was to confront Gourhari Singh, the brain behind the 
Maharaja. Nari Rustomji was ready for a duel of words; he openly charged Gourhari 
Singh, “I got information from the Government of India that you are misguiding the 
Maharaja. You make him sign the Merger Agreement today” and Rustomji gave the 
draft Merger Agreement to Gourhari Singh to go through. Sanasam Gourhari Singh 
was an officer with the experience of meeting British Generals and officers in the 
administration of Manipur. He retaliated, “You are fed with wrong information. I do 
not guide the Maharaja. It is he who guides or directs me. I am only a dignified 
clerk.” Then Rustomji threatened that if the agreement were not signed by the 
Maharaja, Sanasam Gourhari and the Maharaja would be interned. Gourhari Singh 
burst out “You are an Indian, and so you love India. I am a Manipuri and so, I love 
Manipur. Is it a crime for me to love Manipur? If so then you have committed a 
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similar crime.”? Gourhari Singh was annoyed; he threw away the Merger ngreement 
and walked out. He went to the room where Governor and Maharaja were sitting. 
During the absence of Rustomji and Gourhari Singh, Krishnamurthy, the Private 
Secretary to the Governor brought out a sealed envelop and tore it open in presence 
of everyone and said that it was the Merger document for perusal by the Maharaja 
and his royal signature. M. Anandamohon, the ADC and the Maharaja went through 
the draft. Maharaja read through the document and declared that he could not sign 
the agreement unless he consulted his Council of Ministers as he was a Constitutional 
ruler of Manipur. At that point Nari Rustomji and Gourhari Singh joined the team. 
Gourhari Singh narrated his encounter with Rustomji to the Maharaja. 


Nari Rustomji forcefully reiterated the stand of the Government of India and he 
pointed out that the integration and merger of Manipur must be done immediately 
since all other states had already been merged. He cited the case of Tripura’s 
Merger Agreement signed on 9" September 1949. The Maharaja was hesitant to 
sign the document but told the Governor that he was in principle agreeable to the 
merger and integration, but he wished to consult and carry the consent of the 
Council of Ministers. Nari Rustomji told the Maharaja that if he signed the agreement 
he would take care of the Council of Ministers. Maharaja outrightly rejected this 
statement of Rustomji because the Advisor to the Governor had no authority on the 
Council of Ministers. He also told the Governor that he had come to Shillong to 
discuss the duties and functions of so called Dewan. Therefore he would go back to 
Manipur if Assam Government was not willing to discuss the issue. He might come 
back to discuss merger on some other day. This proposal was not acceptable to 
Government of Assam. Nari Rustomji repeated that the Maharaja might finalize the 
merger issue and that he might not leave Shillong before that. At this the Maharaja 
got angry and told the Advisor, “I had come to discuss the matters with the Governor 
and not with you, Mr. Rustomji”. The Governor intervened and told Rustomji to 
keep quiet. Nari Rustomji could sense that there was some rapport between the 
Governor and Maharaja. The Governor was full of tolerance, forebearance and 
understanding for the Maharaja. The two had mutual respect. The Maharaja since 
his exile days in Benaras used to address Sri Prakasa as ‘Baba’. The Maharaja 
argued that since Manipur had a constitution he would like to act in a constitutional 
way. Since the future of Manipur was involved he wanted to get the approval of the 
people. Maharaja feared that if he signed the Merger Agreement then many people 
would charge him of selling Manipur to India. He was keen to go back to Manipur 
and get the consent of his Council of Ministers. He swore by the royal deity of 
Govindaji that if he were permitted to go back to Manipur he would come back to 
Shillong and discuss the Merger issue. 


Col. Bhuban Singh wrote, “Sri Prakasa was in a fix. He knew that the Maharaja’s 
assurance was genuine and had come from the bottom of his heart. He wanted to 
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oblige the Maharaja. But on the other hand the instruction from Delhi was that the 
Merger Agreement should be got signed, without fail, during his current visit of His 
Highness. So the Governor politely turned down the proposal of the return of 
Maharaja to Manipur and was insisting on getting the agreement finalized. He 
pointed out that consultation with his Council was unnecessary. He requested the 
Maharaja to finalize the Merger Agreement with the next one or two days. The 
Maharaja was stunned. He expected that the Governor unlike his Advisor would see 
reason. The fear that history would brand him as a betrayar of his people kept 
buzzing in his mind...Bodhchandra became emotional and a few drops of tear came 
rolling the royal cheeks. Immediately, the Governor said, “Gourhari His Highness is 
in emotion. Please take him to camp”. This was the abrupt end of the first day of 
discussion”. The dramatic scene appears to be highly emotionalized by the observation 
of Col. Bhuban.? 


Bhuban Singh’s description of return of the Maharaja to Redlands Bungalow was 
really pathetic. He recorded, “The Maharaja came out of the Government House 
staggering. The smooth floor could make him slip any moment. So he got supported 
by his nobles while walking to his car. He was so in tense and nervous that he 
almost cut his fingers by the door of the car. He wept on the way inside his car. 
When his special ADC admonished him not to behave like a woman, the Maharaja 
replied, “Look I am not worried about death or imprisonment but I did not like the 
humiliation. I wept on my shame”. When he reached Redlands Rajbari, he threw 
himself on his bed without removing his shoes or turban. Then he wept and sobbed. 
Gently the Maharaja was undressed by his servants and his shoes removed. His 
officials waited kneeling on the floor till the Maharaja regained his balance. They 
were afraid that the Maharaja could behave insanely.” 


In the afternoon of the first day the Governor wrote a letter to the Maharaja that 
he received instructions from the Ministry of States that the merger issue must. be 
decided by 20% September 1949. The Maharaja wrote back a letter to the Governor 
in the same evening that “Now that the sovereignty of the state has been vested m 
the people, it would be in fitness of things to hear the people’s voice and learn their 
sentiments so that the line of action in any case be unconstitutional.” 


Governor Sri Prakasa was having a doubt whether the merger agreement could 
be finalized during the current visit of the Maharaja. He sent a telegram to Sardar 
Patel seeking permission from the Government of India to detain the Maharaja by 
force at Shillong. The telegram read thus “I have sent the following telegram to 
Menon (V.P. Menon, Advisor). Begins. Had discussions with His Highness of Manipur 
this morning. H.H. threatens returning to Manipur without holding any discussions 
or signing agreement. H H must not under any circumstances be allowed to return 
to Manipur with his advisors and I have accordingly instructed police to detain here 
his party if they attempt to return before signing of agreement. Please telegraph 
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immediately repeat immediately authority for detention of H H and advisors under 
Regulations III or by whatever other means you consider might be appropriate. 
Have already warned Sub-Area to be prepared for any eventuality in Manipur. 
Grateful for further instructions. Ends. Will keep you closely informed of further 
developments here addressed”. 


Meanwhile the surveillance over the Maharaja got intensified. The CID men 
visited the Rajbari area. The Jat Regiment put one section in the compound of the 
Rajbari. Practically the Maharaja was put under house arrest. Nari Rustomji later 
on said that the Maharaja was being honoured with a strong protective guard. The 
additional security guard at the Rajbari was viewed by the Maharaja as adding 
insult to the injury. He became desperate. There was a rumour spread by Maharaja 
and team that the Maharaja sent for his private secretary in the midnight of 18" 
September that he had designed a plan that the Maharaja would shoot and kill the 
Covernor while Gourhari killed the Advisor and the two would commit suicide by 
shooting each other. This wild plan was abandoned. One doubts whether such a plan 
was thought about. 


Day 2, 19" September 1949 


Maharaja Bodhchandra wrote a letter to the Governor that he would return to 
Imphal without meeting the Governor again as further discussions would be pointless. 
The Maharaja cancelled his appointment with the Governor. The Governor requested 
the Maharaja to meet him once. He further informed the Maharaja that very strict 
instructions were received from the Government of India that the negotiations must 
be completed before the Maharaja left Shillong. Maharaja Bodhchandra was stubborn 
and replied tnat meeting the Governor would serve no purpose as it would be 
repetition of what was discussed in the previous day. There was exchange of D.O. 
letters between the Governor and Maharaja as there was no telephone between the 
Government House and Rajbari. The Governor wrote a letter to Maharaja in which 
the policy of the Government of India was revealed and the firm determination of 
the Governor to implement Government of India’s decision to merge Manipur into 
India. 


“The Government of India, have, throughout dealt with Your Highness directly, 
as the ruler of she State and are not prepared to make any deviation at the present 
stage from the procedure hitherto followed. Your Highness may rest assured that 
the Government of India will take complete responsibility in the matter of meeting 
whatever objections that may be raised by the people of the State. That is the policy, 
the Government of India, have followed in their dealing with other States of India, 
and that is the policy they have decided to follow in the case of Manipur. Your 
Highness, need therefore, have no apprehension regarding the reactions of the 
people of the negotiations that are now in progress”. 
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The Maharaja was still adamant and he was not convinced but after getting that 
letter he looked relax and informed the Governor in a letter that he had cancelled 
his plan of leaving Shillong on 19 September and he agreed to meet the Governor 
on the next day, the 20% September as proposed by His Excellency the Governor of 
Assam. In the evening of that day one police officer named Dasgupta, the S.P. (CID) 
of Shillong called on the Maharaja at night. Dasgupta was formerly Superintendent 
of Police in Manipur state and he knew Maharaja personally. He showed a great 
respect to the Maharaja his old master by prostrating before him in the Manipuri 
style. He informed the Maharaja that, as a CID officer he came to know of the 
decision of Government of India that the Maharaja would not be allowed to leave 
Shillong before signing the Merger Agreement. He further conveyed inner design of 
the Advisor Nari Rustomji or Governor Sri Prakasa that if the Maharaja would not 
agree to the Merger, the Dominion Government of India would simply remove 
Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh and appoint another person of the royal family as a 
Maharaja who would sign the agreement. Dasgupta was reported to have wept 
when he said these words. Even the name of his younger brother, Chief Minister 
Priya Brata Singh was talked about informally. Dasgupta’s remonstrance appeared 
to be effective because the Maharaja trusted him. 


Day 3, 20° September 1949 


The meeting at Government House Shillong on 20% September was eventful in 
many ways. Before going to the meeting Maharaja wrote a letter in which he stated 
that he was only a constitutional head of a responsible government under Rule No. 
28 (ii) of the Manipur State Administrative Rule in which both the Maharaja and 
the Council had joint responsibility expressed by the term “Maharaja in Council”. 
He further stated that 


(i) “If I have to finalize the matter it should be done jointly with the Council 


Gi) In any major transaction like this if not supported by people’s consent and 
sentiments, the relation between the people and myself is severed and 
consequently it amounts to having a ruler without people.” 


The question of joint responsibility of the Maharaja in Council was a reply to the 
individual responsibility of the Maharaja imposed by the Government of India on 
him in this important issue of future of Manipur. We should take note of the 
Maharaja of Manipur. 


Sanasam Gourhari, private secretary to the Maharaja recalled that they left the 
Rajbari in a car and at the gate of the compound they met an ominous sign of a dead 
cat lying on the road. When they reached the Government House there was a 
display of military might; a whole battalion of the Jat Regiment was paraded in the 
compound of the Government House. Many police men were standing in the area. 
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The Inspector General of Police of Assam in full uniform was present in the Government 
House. Maharaja realized the display of military force and the threat posed by them 
to him. He suppressed his emotion and displayed complete normalcy and joked with 
Advisor Nari Rustomji. In the meeting Maharaja stuck to his stand of the necessity 
to consult with his council of ministers. However he agreed to examine the articles 
of the Merger Agreement. They were drafted and redrafted several times. Private 
Secretary Krishnamurthy was going around with the exchange of notes on the 
drafts. During the discussion the question of Privy Purse for the Maharaja was 
raised regarding the annual grant. But the Maharaja was quite firm on his conditions. 
Lot of pressure was put on Maharaja by the officials. The Maharaja did not commit 
anything. The discussion was held in a very cordial atmosphere. The Governor 
perhaps sensed some softening in the attitude of the Maharaja. He ended the 
meeting without any conclusion. The Governor was not happy with the strong 
armed tactics of the Advisor which was spoiling the game. The Governor advised a 
milder approach to the Maharaja. In the afternoon of 20" September on the advice 
of the Governor, Nari Rustomji wrote a letter to the Maharaja with a polite tone. He 
said, “...If there is any further point which His Highness would like clarified in 
connection with the discussion this morning, I shall be glad to be of assistance...I 
trust that in view of the position, as it now stand, there will be no further difficulty 
v in arriving of the final settlement...”. The bureaucrat had become more polite to the 
‘ obdurate Maharaja. 


The diplomat in the Governor Sri Prakasa came out. He suddenly decided to pay 

4 personal visit to the Maharaja in the evening of 20° September. The Governor 

1 arrived at the Redlands without any escort and staff, a little before the appointed 
| time of 5 p.m. The guards of the Maharaja were surprised but he was recognized by 
| personal body guard of the Maharaja, Naik Gulamjat Singh. The Governor was told 
that His Highness was sleeping attended by the Special ADC, Nabakumar Singh. 
Maharaja used to address the Special ADC as ‘Mama’ (maternal uncle). Everyone 
including Governor called him ‘Mama’. Governor Sri Prakasa threw away all protocol 
and entered into the house and settled in the Gol Kamara (round room) which was 
waiting room of the Rajbari. He instructed the servants not to disturb the Maharaja 
and was prepared to wait till the Maharaja woke up. The special ADC came out and 
wished “Namaste” to His Excellency the Governor. He infermed the Maharaja of the 
arrival of the Governor. Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh came out of his bed chamber 
and went half dress to the Gol Kamara. Col. Bhuban narrated “His Excellency stood 
up and lovingly said “Hai, Bodhchandra”. Sri Prakasa did not use “Your Highness” 
or “Maharaja”. His Highness also replied “Haa, Baba”. They exchanged “Namaste”. 
Sri Prakasa said, “I have come as your Baha, not as Governor...What transpired in 
| the Gol Kamara was one of highly emotional happening. Sri Prakasa requested 
Maharaja to send out of the room all his officers so that he and the Maharaja could 
have a heart to heart talk. He told the Maharaja frankly that New Delhi would not 
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permit any delay in the merging of Manipur to India. They were ready to use force 
if necessary. Sri Prakasa said that if his ‘beta’ (son), meaning Bodhchandra, felt 
hurt he was prepared to resign his Governorship. But, he said that a new Governor 
would come and he would forcibly effect the merger. The terms of the merger 
agreement were likely to be more severe and harmful] to the Maharaja and to 
Manipur also. Sri Prakasa pleaded that if ‘beta’ Bodhchandra signed the merger 
agreement when his ‘Baba’ was the Governor then the best terms could be extracted 
and his ‘Baba’ would also get the credit. Otherwise his Baba would be regarded as a 
weakling, unable to negotiate even a merger agreement. The Governor said “Mein 
bhig mangne aya’ (I have come to beg).”° 


Maharaja Bodhchandra was emotionally moved and stood up and said that “if 
begged a Rajput would offer his head. By force you will get nothing”. He agreed to 
sign the merger agreement. Sri Prakasa embraced the Maharaja and wept on the 
shoulders of the Maharaja. Looking towards this settlement in a very emotional 
circumstance politically it was a clear case of emotional blackmail of the Governor 
on the Maharaja of Manipur. The effect of emotional blackmail on Manipur was 
disastrous. The Governor told the Maharaja to engage his officers to examine the 
articles of the merger which would be beneficial to Manipur. He offered the assistance 
of Rustomji in the finalization of the agreement. He advised that lawyers could be 
consulted by the Maharaja and the Governor left Rajbari. 


Gourhari Singh the private secretary learnt about the incident from the Maharaja 
who told him about the visit of Governor and the emotional out burst between the 
two and the decision of the prompting of the heart to sign the merger agreement. 
Gourhari Singh was taken aback at the turn of the events. He was not awakened up 
when the Governor was present in the Rajbari. It was understood that the CID men 
stood guard outside his room in order to segregate him from the Maharaja. Gourhari 
Singh questioned the Maharaja why he agreed to sign the merger agreement? The 
Maharaja gave a very simpleton answer; he replied that Manipur could give merger 
a try for ten years only and after that if the scheme does not work well he could 
reverse the merger. This was a tragic decision and a disastrous agreement. 


Governor Sri Prakasa was too happy to inform over phone Sardar Patel at 
Bombay that Maharaja had agreed to the merger of Manipur. There was a hitch 
over the amount of Privy Purse. According to the Ministry of States the Maharaja 
was entitled to Rs. 2,40,000/- per year but the Maharaja demanded four lakh. Sri 
Prakasa also informed that the change in the amount of Privy Purse would require 
approval of the Home Minister. The Governor was authorized by the Home Minister 
to make the decision as the man on the spot. He would agree whatever Governor did. 
The Governor also informed the Ministry of States in New Delhi that the merger 
agreement would be signed on 21 September, 1949. The Governor wrote a thanking 
letter to His Highness the Maharaja of Manipur that evening. “...I am glad, indeed 
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that we have been able to arrive at a happy conclusion to our discussion and I thank 
Your Highness’s cooperation and good will”. 


The negotiations for the terms of the agreement were very hectic. Manipur was 
represented by Sanasam Gourhari Singh and M. Anandamohon Singh. As advised 
by the Governor, Nari Rustomji was often consulted and under the changed 
circumstances Rustomji tried to give most favourable terms to the Maharaja or for 
Manipur. The Maharaja constantly reminded the officers; whenever they examined 
the articles of the merger agreement to see that his subjects did not suffer. The 
negotiation was conducted in an atmosphere of love and understanding. 


Day 4, 21** September 1949, Government House, Shillong 


The Merger Agreement was signed at the Government House, Shillong on 21* 
September 1949. The Governor of Assam on behalf of the Governor General of India 
signed the agreement and Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh signed it on behalf of 
Manipur. M. Akshayakumar Singh writes, “The four days drama of Manipur Merger 
Agreement was on full swing. Every communication between Maharaja and Sri 
Prakasa was in writing. More than 20 times they wrote to each other...The preparation 
for appending the signature by His Highness at Government House, Shillong was 
completed on Wednesday 21*t September 1949. There were no camera men, press 
men and telephone inside the room. The Governor’s bungalow was cut off from 
outside contact. The members present in the particular room of Governor’s bungalow 
were Sri Prakasa, Rustomji and Krishnamurthy as representatives of the Government 
of India. Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh, Sanasam Gourhari and Mayengbam 
Anandamohon Singh were the other group from Manipur. They were watching each 
other on 21 Wednesday, September 1949 at 2.30 p.m. Maharaja appended his 
signature on the agreement. It took hardly five minutes. The signing of the agreement 
was just like that of a drawing room modern drama, abruptly concluded. The 
charges levelled against Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh for appending his signature 
in the agreement by a section of the people were meaningless, null and void. One 
needs to analyze the prevailing situation and circumstances before blaming the 
Maharaja. The day was a gloomy day for Manipur and jubilation for India. Mayengbam 
Anandamohon Singh put a remark on the Merger Agreement “the sun of glory of 
Manipur is gone with the setting sun.”’ 


In the published document of the Merger Agreement, V.P. Menon, Advisor to the 
Government of India, Ministry of State is found to have appended his signature. Mr. 
Menon was not participant in the negotiation; how he put his signature.’ The 
preamble of the agreement clearly says that, Agreement made this twenty first day 
of September 1949 between the Governor General of India and His Highness the 
Maharaja of Manipur; whereas in the best interests of the State of Manipur as well 
as of the Dominion of India it is desirable to provide for the administration of the 
said State by or under the authority of the Dominion Government: 
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Accordingly Manipur was to be formally merged to India on 15" October 1949. 
Article I of the agreement says, His Highness the Maharaja of Manipur cedes to 
the Dominion Government full and exclusive authority, jurisdiction and powers 
for and in relation to the governance of the State and agreed to transfer the 
administration of the State to the Dominion Government on the fifteenth day of 
October 1949.° 


Return of the Dethroned Maharaja 


The victory over the historic merger of Manipur into Dominion of India was 
achieved by the Assam Governor by his emotional strategy which was backed up by 
military force and aggressive posture of the Government of India. The Maharaja 
was really a helpless ruler divested of powers given by the traditional polity and 
Manipur State Constitution Act. The Governor as a courtesy presented an Andhra 
dhoti and a piece of cloth perhaps a shaw] to the departing Maharaja. The Maharaja 
returned to Manipur an unhappy Maharaja. Governor Sri Prakasa offered his seven 
seater plane for the Maharaja to fly from Gauhati to Imphal. His car and vehicles 
with the officers had to return by road. He stayed back four days in Shillong. He left 
for Gauhati by road and had to fly in that small plane given by the Governor. The 
Maharaja accepted the offer of the Governor; but the pilot of the plane complained 
that due to the bulk of the body of the Maharaja the plane could not carry more than 
six persons. So one man was dropped and the plane carried six persons including the 
Maharaja. Assam Government informed Lt. Col. Yusuf Ali, the Commandant of the 
4” Assam Rifles at Imphal to receive the Maharaja at the Koirengei airport with full 
security on 25 September 1949. What transpired in the mind of the defeated 
Maharaja at the signature of the Merger Agreement was something heart breaking. 
The Merger Agreement was to be implemented on 15 October 1949. 


Reaction to the Merger 


The position of the Manipur State Congress Party was well known as they had 
been demanding the abolition of monarchy in the state and integration of Manipur 
with the Dominion of India. The urban based educated Congress leaders were happy 
at the outcome of the talk between the Maharaja and the Governor. However the 
Manipur Krishak Sabha was busy for the bye election of the vacant Utlou constituency 
to the Assembly. The workers of the Manipur Student’s Federation engaged themselves 
in favour of Sri Kuber Singh the candidate of the Krishak Sabha. As the under 
ground Communist movement was going strong, the Students Federation and the 
Krishak Sabha took anti India and anti Nehru line. On September 21, 1949 the 
result of the bye election was announced and Kuber Singh was successful. He 
however did not attend any session of the Assembly. The contents of the Merger 
Agreement, though not officially announced were known to everybody. The Dewan 
Major General Rawal Amar Singh was too happy at the outcome and was waiting 
anxiously to take over as the Chief Commissioner of Manipur replacing the Maharaja. 
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As mentioned above, the Manipur State Legislative Assembly under the Chairmanship 
of Speaker T.C. Tiankham protested against the agreement and declared it to be 
null and void as the approval of the Assembly was not obtained or given to the 
Governor and Maharaja to sign the agreement. The resolution of the Assembly was 
countersigned by Chief Minister Priya Brata Singh and Deputy Speaker T. Bokul 
Singh. All the political leaders who formed the Praja Shanti Sabha coalition Ministry 
were very angry but helpless. They never expected that the Government of India, 
particularly the Governor would not take cognizance of the Manipur State Constitution 
Act and the Legislature and the Ministry formed out of regularly conducted election. 
The Government of India was following the colonial policy of integrating Manipur 
through the outward process of negotiation under duress and under threat from the 
army. Sardar Patel the Home Minister who was following an iron hand policy had 
the last laugh on the issue. Mahatma Gandhi’s peaceful and humanistic philosophy 
was exploited by the Congress by launching a Satyagraha for merger with India 
thus showing to the Indian public that it was a popular democratic peaceful demand 
of the people. Pandit Nehru’s paternistic policy towards the frontier states and 
people did not apply to Manipur. The common people were not in favour of policy of 
integration followed by the Government of India. The Bheigyabati Patrika, a Manipuri 
daily wrote several editorials on the issue. An editorial of this paper dated 20" 
September 1949 said, “There must be xingship, and we should not forget that 
Manipuri nation will surely wither away from the day it is abolished. Anarchy will 
then be the order of the day; people will lose moorings and not understand the very 
purpose of life”. 


“We are insulting the honour of our forefathers if the consequence of an independent 
India is going to be the enslavement of Manipur through dethronement of Meitei 
king. Not a single patriot, not a single nationalist would support or agree to the 
abortion of the gaddi. We urge upon His Highness Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh not 
to surrender the dignity and honour of the Manipuri nation. Kingship in Manipur 
must be protected.”!° 


The paper was a supporter of monarchy and it wrote another editorial on 21* 
September 1949 in which it incited bloodshed if Manipur was integrated into the 
Indian Dominion. The editorial reads as follows, 


“About 50 years ago, a British Chief Commissioner came to Manipur and he was 
killed here. There is again a rumour about another Chief Commissioner and the 
people are reminded of the Chief Commissioner who lost his life. They ought to 
remember the incident, for it is now a critical point in Manipur history. If an Indian 
Chief Commissioner arrives here, it might be the case of ‘history repeats itself, and 
we are afraid, Manipur may witness a mini scale war.”"' The option of a possible war 
in an eventual merger of Manipur was considered by the Governor of Assam and the 
Eastern command of the Indian Army. The Governor it appears was ready for such 
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an eventuality. On personal information from H. Dwijamani Dev Sharma, who was 
a prominent Congress leader known to the Governor, the author learnt that Governor 
Sri Prakasa very often asked Dwijamani Dev Sharma whether there would be revolt 
from Manipur Government in case of a merger. Governor was told that the possibility 
of a revolt in Manipur was remote. The Governor remembered quite well, as the 
editorials of the Bheigyabati Patrika pointed out, the incident that led to the 
outbreak of Anglo Manipur War in 1891 when Chief Commissioner Quinton came to 
Manipur and tried to arrest Prince Tikendrajit Bir Singh leading to the death of five 
British officers. The incident was quite well known among the Anglo-Indian officers 
and Generals of the Indian Army who served in Manipur in first half of the 20% 
century. The option for a war of resistance was remote because Manipur had neither 
the will nor the strength of a revolt of resistance. Manipur did not have its own 
army. She had a battalion of paramilitary police known as the Manipur Rifle. India 
inherited a battalion of armed police called 4 Assam Rifle. Governor sent another 
battalion of Assam Regiment to take action against possible insurrection. The 
Commandant of the Assam Regiment did not go well with Major General Rawal 
Amar Singh, the Dewan. Amar Singh was a Major General of the State Army of 
Jaipur state. The Indian Army officials had poor opinion of princely state armies. 
Secondly, if Maharaja refused to sign the agreement, he was bluntly told by the 
Governor and his Advisor that he would be arrested and detained. That means he 
would be dethroned and the Government of India would appoint another Prince to 
be the new ruler of Manipur with whom the Merger Agreement would be made for 
integration into India. The name of Maharajkumar P.B. Singh was talked about. 
The author was told by Maharajkumar P.B. Singh, many years after, whether such 
a rumour was current or proposed during the negotiation. Maharaja P.B. Singh told 
that he was not aware of such a talk. It might be rumour spread by the Governor’s 
office. 


Col. Bhuban Singh described the reaction of the people towards the merger 
which is worth reproducing, “The news of the signing of the merger agreement of 
Manipur spread like wild fire. People talked in tea shops, streets, corners, in living 
rooms and in fact, everywhere that the Maharaja was forced to sign the merger 
agreement at gun point, which was, in a round about way, true. The public did not 
like the way it was done. But the public reactions were conspicuous by their 
absence. The performance of the politicians was more inglorious. State Legislative 
Assembly, though in session till October 12, 1949, was more concerned with tax on 
liquor, grant of fire-arms licence, war compensation etc, as their proceedings showed. 
They were more motivated by their personal considerations. The ministers who 
knew that their offices would expire on 15 October 1949, put their hearts more on 
appointments and promotions and showering of patronage at the last moment, as if, 
no time should be lost. Without political leadership, the public became silent spectators 
of the momentous events that were taking place. The intelligentsia of the society felt 
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| that it was the duty of the politicians to lead, agitate or protest or welcome the 
| merger. Therefore as things stood, the merger function would have passed off 
peacefully, as indeed happened." But the observation of Col. H. Bhuban Singh was 
highly subjective and unkind criticism of political leaders and intelligentsia of the 
time. His suspicion that there was a possibility of doubting the loyalty of Assam 
Rifles due to the close friendly relation between Chief Minister P.B. Singh and Lt. 
Col. Yusuf Ali, Commandant of 4” Assam Rifle was just imaginary. Such a military 
collusion between Manipur State’s forces and Assam Rifles was not possible with 
the induction of 1 Battalion of the Assam Regiment led by Col. Ram Singh who was 
stationed at Imphal on 12 October 1949 onwards. Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh 
narrated that during the last days of his Ministry he attended the usual duties of 
the Government and spent at his residence at his bungalow at Pheidinga Hills. In 
the early morning of 15 October, he woke up very early and moved towards his 
gate. He found Lt. Col. Yusuf Ali loitering in front of the gate in great embarrassment. 
" Unwittingly he asked Col. Yusuf why he was there. Yusuf Ali avoided the answer 
and Maharajkumar P.B. Singh immediately realized that it was a day on which the 
| Maharaja had to hand over the administration to Dewan Amar Singh being appointed 
\i 


the first Chief Commissioner of Manipur. Maharajkumar P.B. Singh was unhappy 
over the merger. He did not like the terms of the merger agreement which abolished 
the monarchy. Many years after in the interview to Sanajaoba Naorem the editor of 
Manipur Past and Present Vol. I (1986), he said that Manipur would have tried to 
retain a status similar to that of Sikkim of which there was Indo-Sikkim Treaty 
between India and Sikkim. In his sulky moment Maharajkumar P.B. Singh even 
mulled of an insurrection against India. He mentioned the matter to some of his 
intimate ministerial colleagues. There was no taker to his idea and it was dropped. 
Maharajkumar P.B. Singh alleged that when he was the Chief Minister many 
Indian leaders who visited Manipur during the Communist revolt of H. Irabot Singh 
he was suspected of being a sympathizer of the communist leader. Even his sister 
| princess Maharajkumari Binodini who had picked up some friendship with some 
members of Student’s Federation of India while being a student in Shillong and 
Calcutta was kept under surveillance by the Intelligence officers for giving shelters 
to some of the leaders of Student’s Federation in the palace. 


Merger Ceremony 


On Saturday, 15 October 1949, the Merger Ceremony was performed at the 
pologround of Imphal. It was a very rainy day. The crowd was very thin. Maharaja 
Bodhchandra Singh braved the inclement weather. He was given a national salute 
and he hoisted the tricolour national flag of India. The new Chief Commisioner 
Rawal Amar Singh, Private Secretray Sanasam Gourhari Singh and ADC Mayengbam 
Anandamohon Singh were present at the ceremony. The Governor of Assam was 
represented by his ADC, Captain Ghanapathy. Home Minister Sardar Patel sent a 
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congratulatory message on the occasion. The message said, “I would like to take this 
opportunity to acknowledge with gratitude the willing cooperation of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Manipur, who responding to the call of his country, and in its larger 
interest, agreed to hand over administration of his state to the Government of 
India”. 


Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh announced “From today Saturday, 15 October 
1949, the administration of Manipur is handed over to the Government of India. 
This day the 15'* October 1949 sounds full of notes for a new era. I am confide nt that 
it will be the sincere and constant endeavour of the Government of India to look into 
the best interest of Manipur”. Other dignitaries including Maharajkumar Priya 
Brata Singh did not attend the function. Nothing untoward happened during the 
Merger ceremony. 


Meanwhile on the same day the Dominion Government of India Ministry of 
States issued the Manipur (Administration) Order 1949 which dissolved the Manipur 
Legislative Assembly, dismissed the Council of Ministers and took over the executive 
powers of His Highness the Maharaja of Manipur. The contents of the Order were of 
significance. By this Order (Article 2) “Manipur means the whole of the area, which, 
immediately before the commencement of this order is comprised within the state of 
Manipur”. 


Appointment of a Chief Commissioner 


Article 3 says, “There shall be a Chief Commissioner appointed by the Central 
Government as the head of the Administration of Manipur”. Articles 4, 5, 6 and 7 
mention that the Chief Commissioner might appoint Judges, Magistrates and other 
officers as he thought fit. The existing laws in the state of Manipur were to continue 
as they were enforced before the commencement of this order. It was also provided 
that the powers exercisable by the Maharaja for the Government of Manipur should 
be exercisable by the Chief Commissioner. It was also provided that all taxes, 
duties, cesses and fees would be continued. Article 7 said, ‘As from 15 October 
1949, the Ministers in Manipur state shall cease to function and the legislature of 
the state shall stand dissolved”. On the same day Chief Commissioner Major Rawal 
Amar Singh issued another order reaffirming that the ministers of Manipur state 
shall cease to function and legislature shall stand dissolved with effect from midday 
of 15 October 1949. It was also mentioned that the ministers should relinquish 
charge of the portfolios with immediate effect to the Chief Commissioner. The 
Governor General of India, C. Rajagopalchari issued another notification dated 22™4 
January 1950 that Manipur had become a Chief Commissioner’s province. 


As a sequel to the merger the personal staffs of the Maharaja were absorbed into 
the new administration. Sanasam Gourhari the Private Secretary was absorbed 
into the Secretariat of new administration. ADC, Anandamohon was also absorbed 
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likewise. Other ministers and MLAs were given opportunity to rejoin the government 
services. The most prominent one was Major R. Khathing the hill minister who 
joined the NEFA administration as a member of the newly created IFAS. He rose up 
to be Chief Secretary of Nagaland and ambassador of India to Burma. Speaker T.C. 
Tiankham was absorbed as an Extra Assistant Commissioner of Government of 
Manipur. He rose up to be an IAS and retired as a Deputy Commissioner. Thangkhopao 
Kipgen who was a member of the Constitution Making Committee j oined the 
government as an Under Secretary and rose up to be a Chief Secretary of Goa. Other 
ministers and MLAs were appointed as members of the Advisory Council of the 
Chief Commissioner of Manipur. Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh refused to be 
involved in the administration of the new government and preferred to be a respected 
citizen of the state. 


The experiences of the Maharaja were naturally unhappy. In the morning of 16" 
F October 1949 the Chief Commissioner summoned His Highness to his Residency. 
i Maharaja accompanied by his Private Secretary and ADC went to the Chief 
Commissioner’s bungalow but the Chief Commissioner was found missing as he had 
gone out to some unknown place. It was a great insult to a Maharaja. In an angry 
mood he returned to his Palace. The Chief Commissioner returned to his residence 
after half an hour. Hearing about the Maharaja’s visit, he rushed to the Royal 
Palace. The Maharaja was so angry that he gave a severe dressing down to the Chief 
Commissioner who was not allowed to take a seat even. The Maharaja in his fit of 
| 


anger threatened to kill Amar Singh if he misbehaved again. The Maharaja complained 
to the Governor of Assam and demanded the removal of Major General Amar Singh. 
This complaint was accepted by the Governor and Major General Amar Singh was 
ordered to resign his post on October 18, 1949. The poor Dewan who became Chief 
Commissioner only for four days were taken off to Dethi. 


| He was succeeded by Himat Singh as Chief Commissioner and as stated earlier 
Manipur had become a Chief Commissioner’s province under his tenure. Maharaja 
Bodhchandra never recovered from the shock of merger he received at Shillong. 
Another shock was given to him while he was asked to pay an amount of Rs. 40,000/ 
- per annum for the upkeep of the royal guards at the palace. This upset the 
Maharaja as a symbol of the loss of his Maharajaship and the shift of the loyalty of 
the royal guards to the new rulers. Maharaja Bodhchandra by the Merger Agreement 
was still the head of religion and culture of his people. His stubborn nature came 
out. He proceeded to Delhi and met Sri Prakasa who was then a Cabinet Minister 
under Pandit Nehru and reported the misbehaviour of Himat Singh. Due to the 
intervention of Sri Prakasa, Himat Singh was asked to rescind the said order en the 
royal guards. Maharaja Bodhchandra won the day. 


Now let us analyse the terms of the Merger Agreemen? which has 9 provisions. 
We have discussed Article 1 in above paragraph which’ ceded the power of the 
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Maharaja to the Indian Government. Out of the remaining provisions, Article II, II, | 
IV, V, VI, VII dealt with the status and privileges of the Maharaja and his family 
which were quite substantial. 


Status of the Maharaja 


Article II dealt with the status of Maharaja. It says “His Highness the Maharaja 
shall continue to enjoy the same personal rights, privileges, dignities, titles, authority 
over religious observance, customs, usages, rites and ceremonies and institutions in 
charge of the same in the state, which he would have enjoyed had this agreement 
not been made”. This agreement made the Maharaja as the head of the culture, | 
religion and social life of Manipur over and above his personal rights, privileges and 
dignities. His status culturally was quite high. 


Privy Purse 


Article III dealt with the payment of Privy Purse to the Maharaja. According to 
this Article, “His Highness the Maharaja shall with effect from the said day be 
entitled to receive for his life-time from the revenues of the State annually for his 
Privy Purse the sum of Rupees three lakhs free of all taxes”. It may be mentioned 
that in the budget of Manipur before the Merger, the Maharaja was entitled to a 
Civil List amounting to almost Rs. 1,60,000/- per annum. The amount is now 
increased to three lakhs. The Privy Purse was abolished by the Government of India 
in 1969 during the Prime Ministership of Indira Gandhi. In the context of 1949 
however this Privy Purse was intended to cover all expenses of the ruler and his 
family including expenses on account of his personal staffs and armed guards, 
maintenance of his residences, marriages and other ceremonies etc. and the allowances 
to the ruler’s relations. 


Private Properties of the Maharaja 


According to Article IV, the Maharaja was entitled to the full ownership, use and 
enjoyment of all private properties as distinct from state properties belonging to 
bim. The Maharaja would prepare an inventory of properties, securities and cash 
balance held by him as private property. Maharaja also had a right to use residences 
namely, Redlands and Les Chatalettes in Shillong and Manipuri Basti in Gauhati. 


Personal Rights and Privileges of the Family of the Maharaja 

Article V entitled the members of Maharaja’s family to all personal rights, 
privileges, dignities and titles enjoyed by them immediately before 15" August 
1947. 


Succession to the Throne 


According to Article VI, The Dominion Government guaranteed the succession to 
the gaddi of the state and to the Maharaja, his personal rights, privileges, dignities, 
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titles, authority over religious observances, customs, usages, rites and ceremonies, 
and institutions in charge of the same in the state. 


Legal Impunity 

The Maharaja would be exempted from any enquiry or proceedings in any court 
in Manipur or India for the act he had committed as a ruler of the state before this 
agreement (Article VII). 


Guarantee for Public Services 


Article VIII with three sub sections deal with the officers and employees of the 
state of Manipur and guaranteed for employment in the public services. Therefore it 
is worth reproducing as it is of contemporary importance. 


Article VIII (1) “The government of India hereby guarantees either the continuance 
in service of the permanent members of the Public Services of Manipur on conditions 
which will be not less advantageous than those on which they were serving before 
the date on which the administration of Manipur is made over to the Government of 
India or the payment of reasonable compensation. 


(2) The Government of India further guarantees the continuance of pensions and 
leave salaries sanctioned by His Highness the Maharaja to servants of the State 
who have retired or proceeded on leave preparatory to retirement, before the date 
on which the Administration of Manipur is made over to the Government of India. 


(3) The Government of India also undertake to make suitable provisions for the 
employment of Manipuris in the various branches of Public Services, and in every 
way encourage Manipuris to join them. They also undertake to preserve various 
laws, customs and conventions prevailing in the State pertaining to the social, 
economic and religious life of the people”. 


The Merger of Manipur into Dominion of India on 15" October 1949 was one of 
the defining moments of history of Manipur. Manipur had lost her independence 
after the Anglo-Manipur War. However the British restored the conquered kingdom 
to a royal family descended from the dynasty of King Pakhangba. This princely state 
continued to maintain traditional polity and cultural heritage of Manipur without 
its sovereignty. Before independence of India, Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh by the 
Instrument of Accession joined Dominion of India along with three subjects of 
Defence, External Affairs, Finance and Communication. He retained Internal Autonomy 
according to which he provided a democratic constitutional monarchy for the state. 
But thetourse of history was cruel to him; he was confronted with anti monarchical 
force represented by the Manipur State Congress. The Communist revolution of 
Irabot Singh threatened the existence of the State. The Government of India followed 
the iron hand policy of Sardar Patel and tried to integrate Manipur State into India 
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under duress. There was opinion in the posterity that this Merger was another word 
for annexation of Manipur into India. Merger demoted the status of distinct political 
entity of Manipur to a mere Chief Commissioner’s province denying the autonomy to 
the state, destroying the legislature and judiciary as per Manipur Constitution Act 
1947. It was expected that Manipur would get the benefits of democracy under the 
new Constitution of India. The protagonists of the integration movement were 
disillusioned when India denied democracy to Manipur and offer bureaucratic rule 
instead of a constitutional monarchy. Most of the political problem that cropped up 
in Manipur in the post colonial period was due to the mishandling of the Indian 
policy towards Manipur which was proud of her long independence and cultural 
heritage. 


NOTES 
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(7) M.Akshayakumar Singh, Remembering His Highness Maharaja Bodhachandra Singh 
(24, Friday, July 1908-9, Friday, December, 1955) in Seminar on Life and Times of His 
Highness Maharaja Bodhachandra Singh (1941-1949), Manipur State Archives, Imphal, 
2010, pp. 149 — 150. 


(8) K. Manimohan Singh found a letter written by Maharaja to the Governor which is 
significant in the context of the signing of the agreement. The Maharaja said, “Like all 
other patriots of India I too am a great lover of the Indians for whose welfare I am 
always anxious. The Manipuris are also Indians. I therefore always have the good 
wishes of the people and India at heart. It is also in the best interest of India that the 
will of the people ought to be taken into consideration. I consider that I have a 
guardian in the person of Your Excellency who guides and helps me in my endeavour 
towards ameliorating the welfare of my people. The only thing is that this being a 
great change it should be done constitutionally and democratically with an eye to the 
will of the people whose cooperation I confidently hope we will secure”. This letter was 
the confirmation of what the Maharaja was telling repeatedly the Governor and his 
Advisor. K. Manimohan further said that the Governor informed the Maharaja that he 
would send the final copy of the agreement signed by the Political Advisor (V.P. 
Menon) after he received the same from Delhi. It was desired that the decision should 
not be made public before the Maharaja returned to Imphal on 25° September 1949. 
K. Manimohan Singh, op. cit., pp. 357 -358. 


(9) The Manipur Merger Agreement dated 21% September 1949. 
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(10) Bheigyabati Patrika, dated 20" September 1949 reproduced in Resistance Weekly 
dated 9" October 1979. 

(11) Bheigyabati Patrika dated 21* September 1949, reproduced from Resistance Weekly 
dated 16" October 1979. It may be noted that the translation of the two editorials of 
the Bheigyabati Patrika were made by the editor of the Weekly. 

(12) Lt. Col. H. Bhuban Singh, op. cit., p. 122. 

(13) Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh survived the Merger for 6 years. He was greatly 
disappointed and devoted his last days to religious activities and spiritual affairs. He 
almost became an ascetic. He established a religious hermitage at holy places like 
Baruni Hills and other temples. He did not live in the palatial buildings of the palace. 
He constructed a hut of straw inside the palace compound and spent his days in 
worship and meditation. Many historians rightly pointed out the Maharaja who was 
so cooperative towards the Government of India was given a cruel treatment. At least 
he could have been made a Raj Pramukh or Sadar Riyasat of the state without 
dissolving the assembly of Manipur. History would blame Sardar Patel for destroying 
the distinct political identity of Manipur. Pandit J awaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi 
tried to undo the historical wrongs done to Manipur. Was it too little or too late? 
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CHAPTER Four 


Manipur in the Post-Colonial India 
cee 


India was declared a republic on 26% January 1950. Girija Shankar Guha who 
represented Manipur in the Constituent Assembly had signed the Constitution of 
India in November 1949. After Merger, Manipur was declared as a Chief 
Commissioner’s province on 23" January 1950 three days before the declaration of 
the Indian Republic. The new Chief Commissioner who succeeded the controversial 


Major General Rawal Amar Singh was Himat Singh K. Maheswari, an Indian © 


bureaucrat who was new to Manipur. Manipur under went three phases of central 
administration in post colonial India up to 1972. The first aspect was the constitutional 
changes introduced on adhoc basis by the central government more as a reaction to 
the unpopular central administration. The second aspect was the introduction of 
India’s parliamentary democracy in Manipur through which the state participated 
in the electoral process to the Indian Parliament through the political parties. The 
third aspect was the struggle for democracy for Manipur. People of Manipur, after 
the abolition of constitutional monarchy expected that full democratic government 
would be provided to the state. Result of the Merger was unexpectedly the denial of 
democracy and a rule of Indian Government which meant to the common man the 
replacement of the monarchy by that of the Indian bureaucracy. The political 
leaders of Manipur fought for reintroduction of responsible government or granting 
of full fledged statehood to Manipur. This agitation covered a period of two decades 
which exposed the Indian betrayal and India’s step motherly policy towards Manipur. 
The struggle was democratic and peaceful. The people won full statehood in early 
1972. Manipur’s experience with the first two decades of post colonial India’s rule 
produced many complex forces which would create problem for future politics of 
Manipur. 


The Constitutional Development 


The first constitutional step was the conversion of the merged state of Manipur 
into a Chief Commissioner’s province which was a very brief adhoc arrangement. 
Very soon the Chief Commissioner’s province was converted into a Part C state. 
According to the new constitution of India the British provinces and Indian princely 
states were categorized into Part A, B, C and D states. Manipur was put into the 
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category of Part C state. The Chief Commissioner was the administrative head of 
the Part C state. All the executive and legislative powers were vested in him under 
the order from the President cf India. A Part C state was a centrally administered 
territory by the Government of India. The Chief Commissioner had the power to 
appoint the Judicial Commissioner and other subordinate magistrates. He established 
a secretariat headed by a Chief Secretary and other Secretaries. The Manipur Rifles 
and the Police were under his control. The Superintendent of Police and the 
Commandant of Manipur Rifles were appointed by him. As per instruction of 
Government of India as far as possible the former employees of the princely states 
were absorbed in the administration of the Chief Commissioner. The Chief 
Commissioner appointed a Deputy Commissioner for the whole of the state and sub 
divisions/ tahsils were under the SDOs. A Judicial Commissioner was appointed to 
look after the judicial matters of the state. Officers from other states particularly 
Assam and Bengal cadres were mostly recruited to all branches of administration. 
For example, P.C. Deb who was appointed by the Maharaja as a sub divisional 
collector, appointed as a returning officer of the election of 1948 was appointed as a 
Chief Secretary of Manipur. One M.N. Phukan of Assam was appointed the Deputy 
Commissioner of Manipur. Lakshmi Narain was appointed as Judicial Commissioner. 
S. Palit was appointed the Superintendent of Police who dealt with the Communist 


insurgency in Manipur. 


Advisory Council 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru was not much concerned with Manipur affairs 
during the process of invgration which was directly handled by Deputy Prime 
Minister Sardar Vallabhai Patel who passed away very soon. The new Home Minister 
of India, G.B. Pant had a genuine concern for the welfare of the people of Manipur 
but unfortunately both Pandit Nehru and Pandit Pant looked towards it more as a 
frontier state with boundary problems with Burma and possible insurgency in the 
region. With instruction from the Home Ministry, the Chief Commissioner of Manipur 
was advised to have one Advisory Council below him. The Council would consist of 
14 members with the Chief Commissioner as Chairman. Of the 14 members, 4 
would be representative of the Christian hill tribes, one representative of the non 
Christiam hill tribe, 5 to be selected out of the panel of names proposed by the 
Manipur State Congress of which one should be a nominee of the Chief Commissioner. 
Three would be representative of the Manipur Praja Santi and one would be a 
representative of former Chief Minister Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh. The 
Council would be nominated by the Government of India on the recommendation of 
the Chief Commissioner of Manipur. Since the powers and functions of the Advisory 
Councils in the Part C State were still under consideration, the Chief Commissioner, 
Himat Singh was advised to adopt the model of the state of Kutch in appointing the 
Advisory Council. 
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The Chief Commissioner submitted a proposal on 27% July 1950. The names for 
nomination by the Government of India as members of the Advisory Council for 
Manipur were as follows. 

Manipur State Congress 5 
1. §S. Krishnamohan Singh, President Manipur State Congress 
2. §S.Somorendra Singh, member working committee, Manipur State Congress 


3. H. Dwijamani Dev Sharma, member working committee, Manipur State 
Congress 


4. L. Jogeswar Singh, General Secretary, Manipur State Congress 


5. §. Indramani Singh, member working committee, Manipur State Congress 


Praja Santi 3 
1. A. Gourabidhu Singh, member Praja Santi Party 
2. Md. Alimuddin, member Praja Santi Party 
3. N. Ibomcha Singh, Secretary Praja Santi Party 
Representatives of the Hill Tribes 5 
S.L. Lunneh, a Kuki leader 
Teba Kilong, Ex-Minister & Nominee of the Khul National Union 
A. Daiho, Leader of the Mao Maram Nagas 
R. Suisa, Leader of Tangkhul Nagas 
Solet Kuki, non Christian Hill chief of Aichang 


OP Op. ee. 


Non Party Man 1 


1. W. Yumjao Singh, Ex-education member, Manipur State Durbar (later on 
replaced by M. Chandra Singh) 


S. Indramani Singh who was a Congressman of Chief Commissioner’s choice was 
a well known social worker of Manipur. He was a man of independent view widely 
respected in the state. Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh was approached by the 
Chief Commissioner to occupy the position of non party man position. M. K. P.B. 
Singh declined to accept the offer and he expressed his desire to retire from politics. 
Judging from the hind sight Maharajkumar’s rejection of the offer was a loss for 
Manipur; he would have contributed a lot by being a member of the Advisory 
Council. However, being a former Chief Minister of Manipur he might have thought 
it below his dignity to be the Advisor of the Chief Commissioner. The appointment of 
Solet Kuki was interesting. He was the most influential man among the non Christian 
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tribal chiefs. There was not a class as Christian hill tribes or non Christian hill 
tribes but he was chosen on his own merits. The Praja Santi Sabha which participated 
in the Government of Maharajkumar P.B. Singh gave active cooperation to the 
administration of the Chief Commissioner. The Congress Party objected to nomination 
of W. Yumjao Singh. He was replaced by Moirangthem Chandra Singh, a great 
pandit of Manipur. Thus by notification of the Ministry of States dated 18 August 
1950, the Advisory Council with 14 members with the Chief Commissioner as the 
President was constituted. The Advisory Council had its first session on 9, 10 and 12 
October 1950. The Chief Commissioner in the capacity of the President in his 
inaugural address to the Council said the following 


“As an agent of the Government of India, I am here to execute the policies and 
instructions of the Government of India and since those policies have been fully 
elaborated and re-stated only recently at Nasik Congress, it is enough for me to 
say that on all questions, without exceptions, these policies will be fully implemented 
in Manipur, both in letter and spirit. Manipur occupies a strategic place of great 
importance and forms the north-eastern gateway of India. In view of that importance, 
you should constantly bear in mind the vital fact that Manipur is an integral part 
of the Republic of India. All Manipuris, Meiteis and Tribesmen alike, should 
therefore think more and more in terms of their rights and obligations as Indian 
first, and not merely as residents of the small state of Manipur. People of other 
parts of India can no longer be treated as “foreigners” and discriminatory treatment 
against them is neither possible nor wise. 


“Manipur has a remarkable history and a glorious tradition of her own. Culturally 
and economically, it can make a substantial contribution to our motherland India in 
many spheres... 


“The Communist Party of Manipur has recently recruited dacoits and goondas to 
its ranks and has committed cowardly crimes. In the interest of Manipur and India 
the criminal activities of this gang must be brought to an end in the shortest space 
of time so that government and people can give their undivided attention to the 
constructive work of which there is a great deal to do”. 


The 5 items of work which I wish to place before you as deserving of the highest 
priority are:- 


(i) Communication, (ii) Primary education, (iii) Medical and veterinary in villages, 
(iv) Cottage Industries, specially the handloom industry and (v) Production 
of more food.'! 


Clearly the Chief Commissioner wanted the cooperation of the members of the 
Advisory Council to suppress the Communist Revolution. Himat Singh went on to 
carry out anti Communist drive throughout the state. The attitude of the Congress 
was very strange because within the Advisory Council the Congress did not form the 
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majority and they could not influence the Chief Commissioner to the line of their 
thinking. In December 1950 the Manipur chapter of Kisan Congress demanded that 
Manipur State Congress should withdraw from the Advisory Council as they formed 
the minority. In January 1951 the Congress Party had election of new office bearers 
as a result of which the Congress party was again split into two. The new office 
bearers elected in January consisted of the following: 


1. Lalit Madhab Sharma President 

2. Jogeswar Singh General Secretary 
3. S. Angou Singh Treasurer 

4. Tompok Singh Secretary 

5. Kh. Jogeswar Singh Office Secretary 


As a result of the split one faction led by Krishnamohan Singh and another by 
Tompok Singh, the election of the office bearer was not accepted and they demanded 
a fresh election of the party. Meanwhile Lalit Madhab Sharma organized a conference 
of the Manipur State Congress at Kakching on 10 and 11 January, 1951. This 
conference passed 6 points resolutions which were directed against the policy of the 
Chief Commissioner appointed by the Congress Government ruling in the centre. 
These resolutions clearly showed that they were against the Chief Commissioner 
and even demanded his replacement. The main cause of this action appears to be 
that the Manipur State Congress wanted to capture power to themselves. The 
resolutions are reproduced for record: 


1. “The Advisory Council of Manipur which had been formed with members 
selected by the Chief Commissioner, and had been working at his dictation, 
was not wanted. 


2. Taxation on thatching-grass and fuels etc., had to be stopped and the people 
wanted fair distribution of cloth and yarn. They also demanded for a complete 
stop in black-marketing. 


3. It was alleged that the Government was not looking after the interests of the 
peasants as nothing was done to grant land to the tillers and give employment 
to the unemployed peasants class, and hence the public agitation was on the 
increase. The existing Government was again alleged as a great supporter of 
the Royalist Party. 


4. Though the monarchy system had been abolished the Chief Commissioner 
had turned a deaf ear to the requests and entreaties made by the Manipur 
State Congress. 


5. The Manipur State Congress volunteers would assist the police to avoid 
mass arrest. 
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6. Requests would be made to the Government of India to change the Chief 
Commissioner and thus start an agitation in order to get the demands of the 
public fulfilled”. 


The Congress went to the extent of observing anti Chief Commissioner Regime 
Day on 25 February 1951 on which the Congress leaders made personal attacks on 
the Chief Commissioner. At that time in Delhi there was a Convention of Congress 
inspired Part C states to protest against the Chief Commissioner’s rule in Part C 
states. They demanded the abolition of Part C states. The Delhi Convention of Part 
C states emboldened the Manipur State Congress to take up the anti Chief 
Commissioner’s resolutions. The Chief Commissioner retaliated. He reported to 
Delhi, “The State Congress is ‘congress’ only in name; in reality it is partly communist, 
partly communal and ‘intensely provincial’ and ‘anti non Manipur?’ in outlook. The 
Praja Santi Party is the only body genuinely following the best ideals of Indian 
National Congress.” 


Anti Chief Commissioner Agitation was continued by the Congress faction led by 
Krishnamohan Singh and Jogeswar Singh on 22 March 1951 at the Gandhi Maidan. 
The Chief Commissioner was organizing an exhibition which the Congress condemned 
as Himat Mela. They made violent speeches a;,ainst the government and the exhibition. 
The Superintendent of Police gave them 5 minutes time to disperse but the leaders 
refused. So 7 congress workers including Jogeswar Singh and Tompok Singh were 
arrested by police. Ten days after the incident S. Krishnamohan Singh made a 
proposal for the compromise. However, on 13 March they received a telegram from 
President, Assam Pradesh Congress Committee to send a representative to explain 
the anti Chief Commissioner’s agitation leading to arrest of Congress workers. After 
the receipt of this telegram the Congress leaders suddenly changed the attitude and 
decided for Satyagraha movement. The District Magistrate on 17 March 1951 
arrested a number of congress leaders and socialist leaders. The other group of 
Manipur State Congress led by Somorendra Singh issued a statement on 15 March 
mentioning that Krishnamohan Singh and Lalit Madhab Sharma were responsible 
for the present crisis. The statement signed by Somorendra Singh and 27 workers 
had asalutary effect on the situation. The leaders of Lalit Madhab’s group approached 
the Superintendent of Police for a compromise. On 18 March 1951 Secretary of the 
Manipur State Congress gave an undertaking in writing that they would not indulge 
in any action in defiance of Government orders, the Deputy Commissioner accepted 
the assurance and arrest order was withdrawn. 


In April 1951, N. Ibomcha Singh, Secretary of the Praja Santi Sabha propounded 
a proposal that the Advisory Council would continue till the next election and that 
the members of the Advisory Council would nominate the persons to be ministers if 
such an appointment was to be made by the Chief Commissioner. He submitted a 
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representation to the Government of India which was an analysis of the system of 
Advisory Council. His representation stated the following points: 


1. “The system of Advisory Council in Part C States was established, and the 
strength, proportion and personalities etc., thereof were sanctioned after 
careful scrutiny by our late lamented Sardar Patel. 


2. The Advisory Council of Manipur, though it is a nominated Board had got 
real representative capacity as the Chief Commissioner has nominated only 
those members sent up by the respective political organizations with sanction 
of the people; and as such it is a representative Board in fact. 


3. The Advisory Council has been rendering its due service to the public and the 
Government by advising the latter according to the need and grievances of 
the people. The Council has been functioning as a sort of relief to the popular 
sentiment before we have an elected body in this Part C State. 


4. Members of the Advisory Council have been serving the Government and the 
public without demanding even a single pice as remuneration or allowance 
etc. 


5. It will not look constructive and democratic to abolish the Advisory Council 
before we have an elected body in such Part C State. 


6. Having only a few limited numbers of Ministers to assist the Chief Commissioner 
in the day-to-day administration of the State it will look quite autocratic in 
the absence of the Advisory Council before having a substitute by an elected 
Body”. 


It is learnt that N. Ibomcha Singh was friendly with Himat Singh Maheswari but 
the central government looked towards him with great disfavour. He was terminated 
on 6 April 1951. He was succeeded by E.P. Moon as a new Chief Commissioner. E.P. 
Moon was a British ICS officer who was pro India during the freedom struggle days. 
He was specially chosen by Prime Minister J awaharlal Nehru to deal with the 
political instability in Manipur due to the Communist insurrection. 


Advisory Council of Manipur 


With E.P. Moon as the Chief Commissioner, things had started to change. Anti- 
Communist drive became very active. Most of the Communist leaders were arrested 
and put into trial under the famous Manipur Conspiracy Case 1951 presided over by 
E.P. Moon as the District Magistrate of Manipur. We have given a narrative of the 
case in the chapter on Irabot Singh. E.P. Moon was succeeded by B.P. Bhargava 
whose tenure coincided with the first general election in the state. With the anti 
Advisory Council agitation launched by the Congress Party and resignation of the 
Congress members from the Council the working of the Advisory Council had 
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become defunct. In 1952 the first general election was held in Manipur as elsewhere. 
Manipur continued to be under the Chief Commissioner’s rule as a Part C State till 
1957. The Chief Commissioner constituted a new Advisory Council of 5 members of 
which 4 were Congress nominees and one was independent member as follows: 


1. S. Krishnamohan Singh Congress 
2. H. Dwijamani Dev Sharma Congress 
3. 8S. Tombi Singh Congress 
4, Dr. L. Kampu Congress 
5. A. Daiho Independent 


The new Advisory Council had greater responsibilities and power than the 
previous Advisory Council. Each one of them was given a portfolio and 23 subjects of 
administration were delegated to the Council. The Advisory Council was formally 
inaugurated on 6" May 1953.° During the Chief Commissionership of B.P. Bhargava 
Prime minister Jawaharlal Nehru paid a visit to Manipur. The people of Manipur 
including the Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh extended a heart felt welcome to Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru who was the first popular national leader who had ever visited 
Manipur. Maharaja Bodhchandra who was 44 year old was the head of cultural and 
religious life of Manipur. He extended a grand reception to the Prime Minister in his 
royal palace. Pandit Nehru was introduced to literary works of history mostly in 
manuscripts in Meitei scripts. Pandit Nehru was introduced to world famous Manipuri 
dances in the royal palace. He was also given a royal dinner. Nehru who had heard 
about Manipur earlier was very much impressed by the religious and cultural 
achievements of the people of Manipur. Maharaja Bodhchandra though devoid of all 
administrative power gave a great welcome to the Prime Minister on behalf of the 
people of Manipur. Taking advantage of his visit the political parties including the 
Congress demanded for the introduction of a responsible government. They impressed 
upon him that the Advisory Council was irrelevant. Perhaps because of this that the 
new Advisory Council was given more administrative power but the people wanted 
more. Pandit Nehru addressed a public meeting at Imphal pologround. He spoke 
both in Hindi and English. It was during his visit that he addressed a gathering of 
the students at the Johnstone High School in which he made the historic remarks 
“Young men and young women of Manipur, Manipur is jewel of India” which had 
become a classic description of Manipur by a great thinker and statesman of the 
country.‘ 


From 1952 to 1957, the Chief Commissioner’s administration was in operation. 
Several historical events happened during this crucial period. Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru paid a second visit to Manipur. He was accompanied by his 
daughter Mrs. Indira Gandhi, a future Prime Minister of India. The Prime Minister 
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of Burma, U Nu also visited Manipur. The purpose of the joint visit of the two Prime 
Ministers was not publicly announced though it was learnt later that they came to 
discuss and confirm the boundary between India and Burma. Prime Minister Nehru 
agreed to confirm the boundaries between two countries as laid down by the British. 
Nehru did not press for the retrocession of Kabaw valley to Manipur and agreed to 
accept the earlier British cession of this valley to Burma in 1834. Prime Minister 
Nehru and Prime Minister U Nu visited Kohima where due to miscommunication 
between Prime Minister Nehru and A.Z. Phizo, President of the Naga National 
Council, the Naga crowd boycotted the public meeting of Prime Minister Nehru. 
This boycott created a great gap between Government of India and the Naga people. 
During this visit Prime Minister Nehru donated an amount of Rs. 10,000/- for the 
establishment of a Manipuri Dance College (which is now named as Jawaharlal 
Nehru Manipur Dance Academy managed by the Sangeet Natak Academy, New 
Delhi). 


Another occasion of great political importance was the visit of the members of 
the States Reorganisation Commission which was established by the Government of 
India to reorganize the states and provinces in India on linguistic basis. The 
Commission consisted of Pandit H.N. Kunjru, Sardar K.M. Panikar and Faz] Ali. 
Different political parties submitted proposals for the future political entity of 
Manipur. The issue of creation of the Purvanchal Pradesh which was mooted before 
Manipur’s Merger to India was again raised. The Manipur Socialist Party in line 
with the objective of the Assam Pradesh Socialist Party demanded the integration of 
Manipur state into the Province of Assam. This was a hot topic at the time of 
reorganization. Manipur State Congress Party which is now affiliated to the Indian 
National Congress submitted a memorandum to the Commission for the preservation 
of the historical political entity of Manipur along with the granting of responsible 
government to Manipur. The Communist Party of India, Manipur State Council 
which had been granted necessary legal permission by the Government of India 
participated in the political process cf the country, supported the Congress line. The 
Manipur Praja Santi Sabha stood for preservation of territorial integrity of Manipur. 
Several tribal political parties and leaders also submitted memoranda to the 
Commission. A. Daiho, a member of the Advisory Council of the Chief Commissioner 
submitted a separate memorandum demanding the establishment of a hill state 
along with the other hill areas of north east India. He also demanded a separate 
university for Manipur. The S.R.C’s visit aroused great enthusiasm among the 
people of Manipur. Ultimately the S.R.C recommended the merger of Manipur State 
into Assam as a district. When the news of the recommendation was leaked out as 
the Socialist Party in Assam welcomed this proposal, there arose a great political 
protest in Manipur. Several political leaders led by the Congress leaders raised 
their objection to Prime Minister Nehru who by this time had developed a clear 
understanding of the uniqueness of Manipur as a cultural and political unit of the 
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country. Prime Minister Nehru intervened and ensured the distinctive political 
entities of Manipur and Tripura. Prime Minister Nehru said that it would be a 
misfortune for the country to destroy the identity of Manipur which possessed a rich 
culture and long history. Nehru’s intervention rejected the recommendation of 
S.R.C to merge Manipur with Assam and in the proposed Union Territories Act of 
1956; Manipur was converted from Part C State status to a Union Territory. 


Another important visit which had a great significance change for the social 
fabric of Manipur was that of the Backward Classes Commission led by its Chairman 
Kaka Saheb Kalelkar, a follower of Mahatma Gandhi. As per Constitution of India, 
a Commission was appointed to examine the categorization of the Backward Classes 
including Scheduled Caste and Scheduled Tribe in the country. In 1950 according to 
the order of the Home Ministry, Manipur’s population was divided into General, 
Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes. Scheduled Caste consisted of some Hindu 
low castes. The Scheduled Tribes were classified into three categories: any Naga 
tribe, any fwuki tribe and any Lushai tribe. During the visit of Backward Classes 
Commission, Kaka Saheb Kalelkar was over flooded with different demands for 
individual tribes and communities. Any Naga or any Kuki had been individualized 
by the names of 29 tribes and the Commission recommended them as to be declared 
Scheduled Tribes. The controversy was the issue of indigenous Manipuri community, 
called “Chakpa’” to be included among the Scheduled Caste. The high caste Congress 
leaders supported the demand of the indigenous Chakpas to be recognized as a 
Scheduled Caste. The Chakpas were an indigenous Meitei community. Some leaders 
including their own political leaders demanded that they should be recognized as 
“Loi”. According to the Chief Commissioner of Manipur, P.C. Mathew, ICS, the 
Chakpas were concentrated in 8 villages of Manipur and as per demand of the 
Chakpa leaders they were to be recognized as Loi. But historically a Loi village was 
one which was a conquered village by the ruling monarch or such a village was 
declared a penal settlement. There were more than 30 villages called Loi villages. 
They were not included in the Scheduled Caste but only 8 Chakpa villages were 
declared as Loi villages. 50 years afterwards the historical Loi villages were declared 
as Scheduled Castes in 2003. So the President of India issued an order recognizing 
the Scheduled Caste and the Scheduled Tribe. Manipur social fabric was divided 
into three; the General community including Hindu Meiteis and Manipuri Muslims, 
the Scheduled Castes consisting of 6 communities and Scheduled Tribes consisting 
of 29 tribal communities. 


As per recommendation of the States Reoganisation Commission, the Government 
of India adopted the Union Territories Act 1956 according to which all the Part C 
States were converted into Union territories. A Territorial Council was established 
for every Union Territory. The Chief Commissioner was entitled the administrator 
of the Union Territory. Manipur was also declared a Union Territory in 1957. There 
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were 7 Chief Commissioners and 2 Lt. Governors who were heads of the administration 
of Manipur from 1949 to 1972. When the Union Territories Act was coming into 
force, the Advisory Council of the Chief Commissioner was reorganized. The new 
Advisory Council for Manipur was constituted by the Government of India; Home 
Minister of India was made the Chairman of the Advisory Council, two members of 
Parliament Shri. L. Jogeswar Singh of Indian National Congress and Shri Rishang 
Keishing of Socialist Party, the Chief Commissioner of Manipur were made the 
members of the Advisory Council. The Chief Commissioner as the administr=tor of 
the Union Territory of Manipur was accountable to the Home Minister and the 
Advisory Council. 


Territorial Council (1957-1963) 


The formation of the Territorial Council was a major constitutional step in the 
administration of Manipur. The President of India administered Manipur through 
the Administrator and the Territorial Council. The Union Territories Act did not 
provide legislative and executive power emanating from the Constitution of India. 
The members of the Territorial Council were not entitled to be the members of the 
Electoral College for the election of President of India. The Act provided that there 
would be a Territorial Council for every Union Territory. The members of the 
Territorial Council were 30 in number elected by the people. The Central Government 
nominated two non-official persons to be members of the Council. The Council had a 
term of 5 years. The Territorial Council had a Chairman and a Vice Chairman 
elected among its members. The Chief Executive officer of the Council was appointed 
by the administrator or the Chief Commissioner. The Territorial Council came into 
existence on 16 August 1957. 


Powers and Functions of the Territorial Council 


The powers and functions of the Territorial Council were limited. The Council 
was to supervise the public works of the Union Territory. Such works included 
constructions, repair, and maintenance of roads and bridges, buildings and tanks, 
planting and preservation of trees. The Council was entrusted for the establishment 
and maintenance of primary and secondary schools, hospitals and dispensaries, 
embankment of rivers and water supply for agricultural purposes. It looked after 
public health and sanitation. It also supervised control of relief measures and 
working of the Panchayats. The Council appointed standing committees as well as 
adhoc committees. Chairman of the Council were ex-officio Chairman of the standing 
committees and Chairman of the Adhoc committees were elected from the members 
of the committee. 


Financial Power 
The Territorial Council had very little financial power. The Chief Executive 
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Officer had the full power to prepare the budget of the Council in line with the 
directives of the Central Government. The budget might be considered by the 
Council for final approval by the administrator and Government of India. Council 
did not have functions of maintenance of law and order, administration of justice, 
police, imposition of taxes and forests. However the Council might impose taxes on 
professions, trade, calling on employment and tolls on bridges. 


H. Dwijamani Dev Sharma as the First Chairman of the Territorial Council 


The Council was inaugurated on 2™ September 1957 after the result to the 
election of Territorial Council was announced. The election of the Chairman of the 
first council was held on 5'* September 1957. The Congress won 17 seats in the 
Council of 30 and 2 nominated lady members, R.K. Mukhara Devi and Ngalkhokim 
popularly known as Mrs. Akim Angnal. There were two candidates for the post of 
the Chairman; H. Dwijamani Dev Sharma and M. Koireng Singh of the Congress. 
There was “issention in the Congress party; therefore Dwijamani Dev Sharma was 
elected by 16 votes of the 31 votes polled. Sharma was supported by a coalition 
consisting of 4 independents, a socialist, 4 communists and 7 others. Later on there 
were defections in Sharma’s camp. He was running a minority council. Most of his 
proposals were rejected. A motion of no confidence signed by 12 members of the 
Council demanding removal of the Chairman from his post was introduced in the 
Council. This motion could not be passed by a 2/3 majority but with a simple 
majority. The Chief Commissioner using his discretionary power removed Dwijamani 
Dev Sharma from the Chairmanship. The Chief Commissioner gave two reasons for 
his removal. First, he did not command majority support in the Council, second, all 
the proposals of the Chairman were voted down by a majority and there was 
deadlock in the administration of the Council. The decision of the Chief Commissioner 
was challenged in the Gauhati High Court which rejected the appeal of the ex- 
Chairman on the ground that the administrator had acted within his discretion. Mr. 
Sharma was removed by a resolution on 27" September, 1958. And the administrator 
removed him from office on the same day. The administrator requested Sibo Larho, 
the Vice Chairman to look after the function of the Chairman till the election of new 
Chairman. 
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Sibo Larho as the Second Chairman of the Territorial Council 


On 8 October 1958, the election of the Chairman was held. There were two 
candidates, Sibo Larho from the Congress Party and Vungkhom from the Independents. 
Sibo Larho was a Congress leader from Mao Naga community. He was a sober, 
liberal and learned leader. Mr. Vungkhom belonged to Paite community of 
Churachandpur sub division. Sibo Larho polled 17 votes out of 32 and was elected as 
the second Chairman of the Territorial Council. 


The Union Territories Act also provided for the post of a Vice Chairman. During 
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the Chairmanship of Dwijamani Dev Sharma, the Vice Chairman was one G. Kabipu 
Kabui, a graduate from Tamenglong constituency. After Dwijamani Dev Sharma’s 
ouster from the Chairmanship of the Council, he resigned both from the Vice 
Chairmanship and membership of the Council. During Sibo Larho’s term election to 
the post of Vice Chairman was contested between two candidates, Sinam Bijoy 
Singh and Kh. Ibocha Singh. The election held on 21* January 1959, Sinam Bijoy 
Singh became successful. Bijoy Singh was a popular leader from Jiribam constituency. 
As a young man he attracted the attention of Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh and he 
was nominated as a member of the Manipur Franchise Committee in 1948. F"2 
contested the election to Manipur Legislative Assembly in 1948; he was returned 
uncontested. He continued to be in the Congress politics for many years in the 
future. Sibo Larho continued to be Chairman of the Territorial Council from 1958 to 
1962. The Congress Party was united during the period. Sibo Larho did well in the 
administration of the Territorial Council. In the general election of 1962 no political 
party could obtain absolute majority. Sibo Larho did not contest election to the 
Territorial Council. He contested in the election to the Parliament in the general 
election of 1962 from Outer Manipur. He lost election by 45 votes only to Rishang 
Keishing. The Congress got 15 seats in the Territorial Council. The Government of 
India appointed two nominees, R.K. Mukhara Devi, a learned and active social 
worker from the valley and Lhingjaneng Gangte, a young social worker of the Kuki 
community. They joined the Congress Party. Five more independents and two 
socialist members joined the Congress Party. This led to the increase of number of 
Congress councillors to 24. 


During the term of the first Parliament of India, the Government of India 
introduced two important legislations. One was the Manipur (Hill Areas) Village 
Authorities Act, 1956. The second one was the Manipur Land Revenue and Land 
Reform Act, 1960. The first one is an extension of the earlier Manipur Hill People 
Regulation Act, 1947. It provided for the establishment of Village Authority in every 
village with a 20 households and above. It provided a village court to deal with 
customary laws and traditions. The second act provided for the regulation of land 
tenure in the valley of Manipur. It doesn’t extend to the hill areas of Manipur. This 
act became controversial as the valley based political parties and students’ organizations 
are still demanding the extension of the Act to the hill districts whereas there is a 
strong opposition from the tribal and hill areas for the extension of the Act to the 
hill districts. However, the Government of Manipur extended the Act in piece meals 
in the plain areas of the hill districts. These two legislations produced the concepts 
of “Hill Village” and “Revenue Village”. 


M. Koireng Singh as the Chairman of the Territorial Council 


The Congress Party elected M. Koireng Singh of Moirang as the leader of the 
Congress Councillor’s Party. The election for the Chairman was contested by M. 
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Koireng Singh of the Congress Party and Laishram Achow Singh of the Socialist 
Party. M. Koireng Singh defeated Achow Singh by a tally of 24 to 8 votes. Sinam 
Bijoy Singh was reelected Vice Chairman. M. Koireng Singh was a rising leader of 
Manipur. He was a follower of Hijam Irabot Singh during the days of Nikhil 
Manipuri Mahasabha. During the Second World War Koireng Singh joined the INA 
of Subash Chandra Bose with some of his colleagues most prominent among whom 
was Hemam Nilamani Singh, a freedom fighter. He met Netaji Subash Chandra 
Bose in Rangoon. As a young leader he came to be known as a freedom fighter. M. 
Koireng Singh was born on 19 December 1915 at Moirang Mairenbam Leikai. His 
father’s name was Mairenbam Chaoyaima and his mother was Tombichou. Koireng 
Singh was last of five sons and he had three older sisters. His mother died after 9 
days of his birth. The Mairenbam family was related to the family of Chief of 
Moirang. His family was well known to Maharaja Sir Churachand Singh and his son 
Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh. Supporting the Japanese and the INA during the 
Second World War was a point of difference between Hijam Irabot Singh and M. 
Koireng Singh. Hijam Irabot Singh as a leader of Krishak Sabha and a member of 
the CPI was opposed to the fascist forces represented by Nazi Germany, Fascist 
Italy and Imperial Japan. He wanted to support the British and the Allied power 
and he volunteered to organize anti Japanese campaign in Manipur. On the other 
hand Koireng Singh joined the INA and supported Netaji Subash Chandra Bose in 
India’s freedom struggle. Irabot Singh was the President of two prominent political 
parties of Manipur, the Praja Sangha and Manipur Krishak Sabha. Both of them 
contested and were returned from the election to the Manipur Legislative Assembly 
in 1948. Koireng Singh became an MLA from the State Congress Party. Irabot 
Singh was not sworn in as a member of the Assembly. Irabot Singh went underground 
and organized the Communist revolution in Manipur. He died in 1951. Koireng 
Singh joined the mainstream Congress Party in the national politics. Koireng Singh 
was not highly educated. He read upto class X. Both Irabot and Koireng Singh had 
a strong rural support base. Irabot Singh though born in the urban family was 
opposed to by the urban elite of Imphal. M. Koireng Singh also faced similar 
opposition from the urban elite of the time. So it was a great achievement of Koireng 
Singh that he could become leader of the Congress Party in Manipur. He was 
Chairman of the Territorial Council and he managed the Council with limited power 
and finance. In 1963, the Government of India abolished the Union Territorial 
Council and replaced it with Union Territorial Assembly.° 


Manipur Legislative Assembly (1963 - 1969) 


Due to the popular agitation for the granting of statehood to Manipur, the 
Government of India adopted the Union Territories Legislative Assemblies Act, 
1963 which gave legislative power to the Assembly. This Act converted the Territorial 
Council to Territorial Legislative Assembly. The 30 members of the Territorial 
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Council and two nominee members were renamed as Members of the Legislative 
Assembly (MLA). M. Koireng Singh continued to be the Chief Minister of Manipur 
with a Council of Ministers as his cabinet. The Legislative Assembly had the power 
to make laws for the whole or any part of the Union Territory of Manipur on the 
matters enumerated on the State List or a Concurrent List given in the VII Schedule 
of the Constitution of India. There were some restrictions on the law making power 
of the Assembly concerning judicial administration namely (a) Constitution and 
Organisation of the Court of Judicial Commissioner, (b) Jurisdiction and powers of 
the Court of the Judicial Commissioner with respect to any of the matters given in 
the State list and Union list of the VII Schedule. There was a restriction of the 
financial power of the Legislative Assembly where no finance bill or amendment of 
bill could be introduced in the Assembly without the recommendation of the Legislature. 
A finance bill involving expenditure from the consolidated fund of the Union Territory 
of Manipur could not be passed by the Assembly unless the administrator recommend 
to the Assembly for the consideration of the bill. Kshetri Bimola observed on the 
Union Territories Act of 1963, “The administrative set up envisaged by the Union 
Territories Act of 1963 was certainly a step forward from the Act of 1956. But the 
Union Territories Act, 1963 was a wayside station to statehood. Therefore the 
system of government established by the Act of 1963 became a subject of criticism.”° 
A political event which had got potentials of a future threat to the territorial 
integrity of Manipur was the signing of the first Naga-India Ceasefire of 1964 
(Cessation of operation between Indian forces and Naga forces). On 6" September 
1964, the Government of India and the Naga Federal Government signed this 
agreement which covered three sub divisions of Manipur; namely Tamenglong, Mao 
and Ukhrul. The Naga Peace Mission which consisted of Jai Prakash Narayan, 
Bimola Prasad Chaliha and Reverend Michael Scott successfully persuaded M. 
Koireng Singh not to raise any objection to the inclusion of the Naga inhabited sub 
divisions. 


First Koireng Ministry 


M. Koireng Singh became Chief Minister of Manipur from June 1963 as he 
commanded largest number of Congress MLAs. He was given a Council of 3 Ministers 
to look after the portfolios given to them. Theoretically the President of India 
administered the Union Territory of Manipur through the Administrator with the 
help of the Council of Ministers headed by the Chief Minister. Koireng Singh 
continued to be Chief Minister up to February 1967 when a new general election 
was held. Koireng Singh faced several problems of administration both in the valley 
and the hills. In the valley there was shortage of food and he faced the problem of 
Public Distribution System. In the hills, the Naga political problems had started 
raising its head against the state. It may be stated that the general election of 1962 
was boycotted by the newly established Manipur Naga Council. There were violent 
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disturbances in the process of conduct of election. Law and order hau become a great 
problem. The Armed Forces Special Power’s Act Assam and Manipur 1958 was 
enforced to deal with the Naga rebels. It was first introduced in the Tamenglong sub 
division and later on spread to other Naga areas. The Army committed lot of 
atrocities on the common people of the Naga areas. 


A historic event took place at Imphal on 27 August 1965. A non violent procession 
of students marched to the bungalow of Chief Commissioner demanding distribution 
of food grains to the masses, opening of fair price ration shops and carving the 

; unregulated price rise and asking the Government to give assurance to the hungry 
masses. Chief Minister M. Koireng Singh and Secretary of the Civil Supply were in 
the bungalow of Chief Commissioner. Thousands of students crowded the compound 
of the Chief Commissioner. The police failing to control the crowd were ordered by 
the Government to open firing to the crowd. The firing led to the death of 3 students 
and one driver of the All India Radio. It caused injury to hundreds of students and 
the arrest of many students leader. This tragic circumstance led to the formation of 
a powerful student’s organization known as All Manipur Student’s Union (AMSU) 
in the evening of the same day. This day was observed by the AMSU as the Hunger 
Marcher’s Day every year. It created a public uproar and demanded action against 
the Chief Commissioner and the Chief Minister. Ever. Congress Party condemned 
the incident. Other opposition parties had been demanding enquiries into the incident. 
The Government of India ordered an enquiry into the firing of 27 August 1965. The 
administrative enquiry was led by Ashok Mitra, a senior ICS officer. The report of 
Ashok Mitra Committee indicted the Government of Manipur. This incident involving 
both the students and women movement left a deep scar in the mind of the younger 
generation.’ This incident led to the lack of popularity of M. Koireng Singh’s ministry. 
The Government took up several relief measures for the solution of the shortage of 
food in Manipur. It also led to the emergence of anti Koireng elements in the politics 
of Manipur. 


_ 
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Second Koireng Ministry 

The 4 general election was held in Manipur in February in 1967. Congress 
Party captured 16 seats, Samyukta Socialist Party (SSP) got 4 seats and CPI got 1 
seat. The election returned 9 independent MLAs. Of the 9 independents 7 joined 
Congress Party. The Central Government nominated 2 MLAs, A. Bimola Devi and 
R.T. Shining. The Congress Party had a comfortable majority of 25 MLAs in the 
Assembly of 32 members. M. Koireng Singh was elected the leader of the Congress 
legislature Party and sworn in as the Chief Minister of Manipur for the second time 
on 20 March 1967. On his recommendation the administrator appointed the following 
4 ministers. 


| 1. Sibo Larho~ - Finance Minister 
2. N. Tombi Singh - Education Minister 
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8. Goukhenpau - Medical Minister 
4. Md. Alimuddin - Development Minister 


The Assembly elected the following leaders as the Speaker and deputy Speaker. 


1. Salam Tombi Singh - Speaker 
2. Khwairakpam Chaoba - Deputy Speaker 


The composition of the Ministry and two presiding officers of the Assembly were 
reasonably fair representation of ethnic communities and regions of Manipur. The 
Chief Minister was from the valley and also from the rural areas. The Education 
Minister was a well known educationist, journalist and political activist from urban 
areas; the Finance Minister was from a Naga community; the Medical Minister was 
from a Paite community; Development Minister was from a Muslim community. The 
Speaker was an outspoken leader from urban areas and the Deputy Speaker was an 
arrogant but popular leader of the Scheduled Caste community. However, Koireng 
Singh faced a very severe struggle for power within the Congress legislature party 
due to the desire for ministerial berths which were limited in the existing set up. Six 
months after the formation of the Ministry, 8 congressmen defected to United 
Opposition Front on 19 September 1967. This defection raised the strength o. 
opposition to 17 members including the Speaker Salam Tombi Singh and Deputy 
Speaker Khwairakpam Chaoba who joined the opposition. Now the United Opposition 
Front had 10 dissident Congress MLAs, 3 SSP members, 1 Communist and 3 
Independents. The opposition elected the Speaker S. Tombi Singh as the leader and 
L. Achou Singh as the deputy leader of the United Legislative Front (ULF). This 
defection caused a great concern for the Koireng Ministry to survive. It heralded an 
era of political instability of Manipur in subsequent years. The ULF gave a notice of 
no confidence motion and the Assembly was summoned on 5 October 1967. On 4% 
October, Koireng Ministry resigned. The United Legislative Front who became the 
majority elected L. Thambou Singh as the leader of the ULF. The Front requested 
the Chief Commissioner Baleshwar Prasad to invite the leader of the ULF to form 
the Ministry. Longjam Thambou Singh the Chief Minister designate met the Chief 
Commissioner on the formation of the new Ministry. He visited New Delhi to meet 
the Government of India on the political situation in Manipur due to the resignation 
of the Koireng Ministry. 


Thambou Ministry (13 October — 25 October, 1967) 

On his return from Delhi, Longjam Thambou Singh announced the names of the 
Ministers. The Chief Commissioner appointed the following as the cabinet of Longjam 
Thambou Singh on 13% October 1967. 

1. Longjam Thambou Singh Chief Minister 


2. Seram Angouba Singh Minister 
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3. K. Envey ae Minister 
4. Ashraf Ali Minister 
5. A. Birmangol Singh Development Minister 


This was the first non Congress Ministry in Manipur in the post colonial period; 
two defecting Congress members and two independents. 


The leader of opposition Congress Legislature Party, M. Koireng Singh claimed 
that his party would be victorious in the trial of strength on the floor of the 
Assembly. Meanwhile there was a counter defection of a Congress MLA named 
Demkhosei Kipgen who returned to the Congress party. M. Koireng Singh submitted 
a no confidence motion against the Thambou Ministry on 16 October 1967. Speaker 
Salam Tombi Singh granted the leave to the Ministry and fixed the day for debate 
on the motion of no confidence on 23" October. Strangely, the Speaker Salam Tombi 
on the day of the debate adjourned the session of Assembly for the day. On 24 
October the Speaker himself resigned. It had no parallel in the history of parliamentary 
democracy in Manipur. In the 32 members Assembly both sides had equal number, 
Congress 16 and ULF 16. And there was no Speaker to conduct the proceedings of 
the session. Since the Speaker had resigned, the Chief Commissioner asked the two 
parties to nominate candidates for fresh election of Speaker. Both sides refused to 
nominate. The Legislature could not function. The Chief Commissioner had no 
choice but to prorogue the Assembly. The Central Government introduced President’s 
Rule on 24 October by suspending the functioning of the Ministry and Assembly. 
The 12 days old Thambou Ministry was dissolved by the President.” 


Third Koireng Ministry 

As the President’s Rule put the Assembly into a suspension, the parties were 
given chance to manouvre formation of a new ministry. The MLAs did not cease to 
exist. M. Koireng Singh tried his level best to consolidate his party’s position. One 
MLA named Ch. Rajmohan Singh resigned from the ULF and joined the Congress. 
Some other Congress MLAs who defected to ULF were readmitted to Congress 
except Salam Tombi and Khwairakpa Chaoba. On 30 November 1967 Koireng 
Singh announced that the Congress Party had regained its majority and could form 
the Ministry. On 7 December 1967, L. Thambou Singh, the erstwhile Chief Minister 
and 8. Ason, MLA returned to Congress Party. M. Koireng Singh having the support 
of 22 MLAs was sworn in as Chief Minister on 19 February 1968 with the following 
Council of Ministers.° 


1. L. Solomon Finance and Revenue Minister 


2. N.Tombi Singh Minister in charge of Education, Law, Local self 
Government, Publicity and Tourism 
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3. Goukhenpau Minister in charge of Transport, Public Health 
and Industry 


The Assembly elected the following as the Speaker and Deputy Speaker 


1. Sibo Larho Speaker 
2. L. Ibomcha Singh Deputy Speaker 


Some words may be mentioned of the political background of the Ministers and 
the Speaker of the Assembly. N. Tombi Singh popularly known as Professor N. 
Tombi Singh belonged to the distinguished family of Ningthoukhongjam of Uripok. 
He was a learned teacher of Philosophy in Imphal College. He was an active Youth 
Congress leader and journalist. He was the editor of The Manipur Mail. He was the 
representative of political elite of Manipur. Later on he became a member of the Lok 
Sabha several times. L. Solomon was a Tangkhul Naga leader of the Congress 
Party. He was a close friend of M. Koireng Singh. He and Sibo Larho, the Speaker 
were educated liberal tribal leaders. They represented the moderate elements of the 
Naga leadership whereas leaders like former M.P., R. Suisa, Z. Ramyo and Angnal 
Anal were the extremists and the secessionists of the Naga leadership. L. Solomon 
was killed by the underground Nagas. A. Daiho who started his career as a secessionist 
joined the Manipur mainstream politics. R. Suisa, Z. Ramyo and Angnal Anal joined 
the Naga National Council of A.Z. Phizo. 


Dissention among the leaders was a usual feature of the Congress Party. After 
the swearing in of the third Koireng Ministry, some Congress leaders who could not 
be accommodated in the new Ministry started murmuring. Koireng Singh inducted 
two leaders from rural areas as Deputy Ministers on 4 July 1969. They were 
Sinam Bijoy Singh of Jiribam and Waikhom Mani Singh of Thoubal. This induction 
enraged the Congress MLAs who were aspiring for ministership. These MLAs sided 
with the opposition parties. Yumnam Yaima Singh of the Opposition party moved a 
no confidence motion against the Koireng Ministry on 23" September 1969. Speaker 
Sibo Larho decided that motion would be discussed on 24 September 1969. 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s Visit to Imphal 


During this critical period for the ruling party, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
paid a short visit to Imphal on 23 September 1969. It was her first visit as the 
Prime Minister of the country. A big public meeting was organized at the pologround 
of Imphal and the Prime Minister was scheduled to address the public rally. The 
meeting was organized by the Manipur State Congress. The pologround was full and 
peaceful. When Prime Minister Indira Gandhi came to the meeting place and was 
passing through the ground there were shouting of slogans organized by the All 
Manipur Student’s Union. The police made a lathi charge on the students to make a 
path for the Prime Minister. The crowd retaliated by throwing stones into the 
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assembled crowd. They also shouted slogans in support of the demand for granting 
of full fledged statehood for Manipur. In the ensuing clash between the police and 
the demonstrators government vehicles, trucks and private cars were set on fire. 34 
persons including two women sustained injuries. 4 of them sustained bullet wounds. 
The Manipur Government clamped down a 24 hour curfew on Imphal that night. 
The army was called out to assist the civil authorities. Mrs. Indira Gandhi could not 
complete her speech though she courageously addressed the public meeting. She 
met leaders of the public at the Residency of the Chief Commissioner. She flew back 
to Delhi next day. There was a protest hartal on the next day. The situation at 
Imphal was naturally tense. Smt. Gandhi’s visit brought out to the fore the people’s 
demand for upgradation of the Union Territory to a full fledged state. She openly 
declared that use of violence by the demonstrators was a premeditated step organized 
by the opposition.?° 


Fall of Koireng Ministry 


The No Confidence Motion against Koireng Ministry was discussed in the Assembly 
in the morning of 24 September 1969. When the House was divided, 9 members of 
the Congress Party voted with opposition in support of the No Confidence Motion. In 
the Assembly Salam Gambhir Singh, the Secretary of the Congress Legislature 
Party announced that the dissident MLAs in the party would vote according to the 
dictat of their conscience. The new concept of ‘Conscience Vote’ was used by Prime 
‘ Minister Indira Gandhi in the election of independent candidate, V.V. Giri as 
President of India who was successfully returned with her support. The same 
principle of ‘Conscience Vote’ was taken advantage of by the Congress dissident 
MLAs to vot out the Koireng Ministry. The Ministry failed but he was allowed by 
the administrator to continue as the care taker government till alternative arrangement 
was made. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi attributed the fall of the Congress Ministry 
due to the feuds within the Congress party. During the dramatic turn in the politics 
of Manipur after the adverse vote against the Congress Ministry, Rajkumar Bir 
Chandra Singh, the President of the Congress Party made the alternative arrangement. 
He encouraged the defectors to return to Congress or form an alternative government. 
11 dissident Congress MLAs decided to form a United Front Government with the 
support of 10 opposition members. Md. Alimuddin, a dissident Congress leader was 
appointed the leader of the United Front Legislature Party. The United Front 
claimed strength of 20 members with the following break up. 


1. Congress dissidents 11 
2. SSP 4 

: | 3. CPI 
4. People’s Party 4 
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5. Opposition Congress 11 
6. Vacant seat 1 


Md. Alimuddin declared that the United Front Ministry would be formed without 
the support of the Congress who were completely isolated; and effort of Rajkumar 
Bir Chandra Singh failed. Amidst the defection and counter defection of MLAs the 
Government of India decided that the Manipur Territorial Legislative Assembly be 
dissolved and the President’s Rule imposed. President V.V. Giri imposed the President’s 
Rule on 16 October 1969 as per recommendation of the Internal Affairs Committee 
of the Union Cabinet. This proclamation was made as it was considered that no 
party could form a stable government in troubled Manipur. It was a great failure of 
the Opposition parties to form the alternative ministry despite their having a 
majority of 20 MLAs. Salam Tombi Singh, President of the Manipur People’s party 
which had 4 MLAs described the President’s Rule as “a bolt from the blue at a time 
when the hunger of people of Manipur for real and more democratic powers has been 
increasing.”!! M. Koireng Singh was Chief Minister of Manipur Legislative Assembly 
for three terms (1965 — 1969) including a term as a Chairman of Territorial Council 
of Manipur between 1962 and 1965. Koireng Singh during his term took up several 
developmental programmes. The first one was the construction of the Loktak 
hydroelectric project to provide electricity to Manipur and neighbouring states. He 
also established INA memorial complex at Moirang with the statue of Netaji Subash 
Chandra Bose attached with a museum and auditorium. He also developed the 
Loktak Lake. Koireng Singh demonstrated his vision for rebuilding the greatness of 
Moirang as a southern centre of the Meitei civilization. He also encouraged the 
construction of Imphal- Jiribam Road now known as National Highway 53 now NH 
37. He also introduced a law known as the Acquisition of Chief's Rights Act, 1967 
which tried to abolish Chiefships in Manipur. However due to the opposition of the 
Kuki Chin people the Act could not be put into action nor has it been withdrawn. 
Koireng Singh was a pioneer leader of democratic Manipur. 


Manipur Under President’s Rule 


The next two years, 1969 — 1971 was a period of extended President’s Rule in 
Manipur. Manipur faced three important agitations. One was the increased agitation 
for the granting of full statehood for Manipur. Another was the Naga integration 
movement launched by Naga Integration Committee for the integration of Naga 
inhabited areas of Manipur into the state of Nagaland and the Mizo integration 
council move for integration of Kuki Mizo inhabited areas with the Mizo Hills 
District. Further there were several underground outfits belonging to the Meiteis, 
Nagas, Kukis fighting for independence by using violent forces. The President Rule 
was under the two Lieutenant Governors, Baleswar Prasad, IAS and D.R. Kohli, an 
ICS officer. The Central Government was fully apprised that unless Manipur was 
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given a constitutional status of a full fledged statehood the agitations would not 
have any feasible solution. The two lieutenant Governors, to their credit tried to 
bring about peaceful transfer of power from Union Territory to statehood. Manipur 
was granted statehood on 21* January 1972. 


The Democratic Process <a 


Manipur was a feudal monarchy since her ancient days. During the colonial 
period, Manipur was provided a colonial feudalism which was a synthesis of the rule 
of the British Political Agent and the Maharaja of Manipur with the help of a State 
Durbar. It was H. Irabot Singh who as a President of the Nikhil Manipuri Mahasabha 
raised the issue of the constitutional reform in Manipur demanding a responsible 
government in the state. The idea of responsible government was persued by every 
political party that had grown up in the last decade of the colonial rule. And the 
experiment in constitutional monarchy was made by the working of the Manipur 

\ State Constitution Act, 1947 which provided an elected legislature with a Council of 
Ministers nominated by the Maharaja of Manipur who had accepted the status of a 
I constitutional head. However, this democratic experiment was put to an abrupt end 
; with the merger of Manipur with Dominion of India.” 


For 23 years from 1949 to 1972, Manipu> was put under the Central administration 
under different constitutional categories. We have described the establishment of 
Chief Commissioner’s Province, Part C State and Union Territory. Each one of them 
was given constitutional structure, namely the Chief Commissioner’s Advisory Council, 
Territorial Council and Territorial Legislative Assembly. Over and above this, 
Manipur was to elect three MPs to the Indian Parliament; two in Lok Sabha and one 
in Rajya Sabha. The democratic process of electing people’s representatives to the 
national Parliament and legislature of the Union Territory was conducted according 
to the Representation of People’s Act, 1952 and under the Indian Constitution. 
During the period of central administration, there were 5 general elections to the 
Parliament of India in which Manipur also participated: general election of 1952, 
1957, 1962, 1967 and 1971. There were elections to the Electoral College elected for 
the election of President of India from Manipur, the general election to Manipur 
Territorial Council in 1957, 1962, and 1967. There was a President’s Rule during 
the period from 1969 to 1971 preceding statehood in 1972. 


First General Election, 1952 


After the election of 1948, Manipur experienced the first general election to the 
Parliament of India in 1952 though the electoral process was started from October 
1951 and completed in May 1952. In Manipur the first general election heralded a 
new era of people’s participation in the politics and government of the state. In 1952 
Manipur had two parliamentary constituencies for the Lok Sabha; Inner Manipur 
and Outer Manipur. The Outer Manipur constituency consisted of the hill areas 
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with some areas of the valley as the hill area did not have sufficient number of 
voters to have a separate parliamentary constituency. The Inner Manipur constituency 
composed of the central valley areas. The election was to be conducted through the 
candidates put up by political parties and some independents. Manipur had in 1952 
the following political parties. 


1. Manipur Pradesh Congress Committee (INC) 
2. Manipur Socialist Party 
3. Manipur Communist Party (CPI, Manipur State Council) 
4. Achumba Pamba Congress 
5. Manipur Praja Santi 
6. All Manipur National Union 
7. Kuki National Organization 
8. Gandhi Sewak Sabha 
9. Manipur Zeliangrong Union 
10. Mao Maram Naga Union 
11. Mizo Union 
12. Paite National Council 
13. Naga National League 


14. Eight Independent candidates 


We may refer to some prominent candidates of the first general election. They 
were Laishram Jogeswar Singh of the Congress, Rishang Keishing of the Socialist 
Party, Thokchom Bir Singh of the Communist Party of Manipur, Maharani Ishwari 
Devi, wife of Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh as Independent candidate. L. Jogeswar 
Singh was a prominent political leader of Manipur; he was connected with Hindu 
Mahasabha and Manipur State Congress during the Maharaj’s time. The most 
prominent young leader of Manipur was Rishang Keishing of the Socialist party, 
educated from Scottish Church, Calcutta greatly influenced by ideas of socialism 
and under the influence of Indian leaders like J aiprakash Narayan and Aruna Asraf 
Ali. Thokchom Bir Singh was a confirmed Communist leader who would play bigger 
roles in the politics of Manipur. Maharani Ishwari Devi was actually a second wife 
of Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh. She was encouraged by His Excellency, the Governor 
of Assam as she was staying in the Government House, Shillong for a number of 
years to participate in the public life. She was also encouraged by some local party 
leaders. It was not sure whether Maharaja himself encouraged her to contest. If the 
Maharaja or the royal family wished to participate in the parliamentary democracy 
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of the country, 
Singh, former C 
the general elec 


1. 


the best candidate would have been Maharajkumar Priya Brata 
hief Minister and the most popular prince of Manipur. The result of 
tion to the Parliament came out as follows. 


L. Jogeswar Singh (Congress) returned from Inner Manipur Constituency 


2. Rishang Keishing (Socialist) returned from Outer Manipur Constituency 


Election to the Electoral College, 1952 
The Election Commission of India had to prepare a list of persons who would 


constitute the Electoral Colle 


ge for Manipur to elect the President of India. The 


Electoral College of Manipur consisted of 30 members to be elected from amongst 


the people. A member of the Electoral Colleg 
State Legislature. Elections were conducted u 
on adult franchise on the basis of parties an 
provided basis for future political developme 


members of the Electoral College.'8 
Sl. No° Name of the member 


Srimati M.K. Binodini Devi 
Laishram Achaw Singh 
Takhellambam Ibotombi Singh 


Md. Tomba Mia 

Angousana Singh 

Khwairakpam Chaoba 

Soyam Chhatradhari Singh 
Hidangmayum Dwijamani Dev Sharma 


Salam Tombi 

Yumnam Megho Singh 

R.K. Maipaksana Singh 

N. Tomchou Singh 
Girimohon Singh 

Koireng Singh 

Ningthoujam Thonglen Singh 
Elangbam Nadi Singh 
Pukhrambam Tomchou Singh 


€ was equated to be a member of the 
nder the Election Commission of India 
d independents. The Electoral College 
nt of Manipur. The following were the 


Constituency 
Khurai 
Wangkhei Kongba 
Irinbung, Yairipko, Top- 
Chingtha 
Lamlai Keirao 
Sagolmang 
Sekmai, Lamsang 
Salam, Khumbong, Konthoujam 


Uripok Lalambung, 
Thangmeiband 


Sagolband 
Keishamthong 
Singjamei 

Wangoi, Mayang Imphal 
Nambol Keinou 
Bishenpur, Moirang 
Kumbi, Thanga 
Hiyanglam, Sugnu 
Kakching, Wangjing 


SS 
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18. Sorokhaibam Chourjit Singh ; Charangpat, Khongjom 
19. Chaoyaima Singh Thoubal Chandrakhong 
20. Md. Alimuddin Lilong 

21. Atnam Anal Tengoupal 

22. Zarrem Phaisat 

23. Suisa Ukhrul 

24. Daso Thoiso Mao-East 

25. Hepuni Kaikho Mao-West 

26. Athuibou Aimol 

27. Keiben Tamenglong | 
28. Sinam Bijoy Singh Jiri 

29. Khuma Thanlon 

30. Sumkhohen Churachandpur 


It appears that election to the Electoral College threw up several new names and 
also some prominent leaders. Election of M.K. Binodini Devi, the youngest daughter 
of Maharaja Churachand Singh and married to a leading surgeon of Manipur, 
Nanda Babu Roy was quite extraordinary. L. Achaw Singh, Kh. Chaoba, H. Dwijamani 
Dev Sharma, M. Koireng Singh, Md. Alimuddin, R. Suisa, were prominent names in 
the politics of Manipur since the time of Maharaja’s rule. S. Tombi, T. Ibotombi, 
Chaoyaima Singh were new names in the politics of Manipur. 


The two members of Parliament, Jogeswar Singh was in the ruling party and 
Rishang Keishing was in the opposition. Rishang Keishing was the youngest member 
of the Lok Sabha. He attracted the attention of Prime Minister Nehru, Home 
Minister Gobind Pant and other socialist leaders like Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia. As 
an opposition member he was exposed to anti government political activities. But 
his convictions in Indian nationalism and to some extent socialist ideas were imbibed 
during this phase. His parliamentary questions received encouragement from Prime 
Minister Nehru. L. Jogeswar Singh being a member of the ruling Congress party 
had some limitation in the performance in the parliament but he was a political 
activist in and outside parliament. Rishang Keishing was destined to play a definitive 
role in the politics of Manipur. As narrated in the earlier section, Manipur was 
administered by the Chief Commissioner with the help of the Advisory Council. Up 
to 1956 the Part C State existed but in 1957 Part C State was upgraded to Union 
Territory. 


General Election of 1957 
The general election of 1957 to Parliament led to the defeat of the sitting 
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members of the parliament. Both L. Jogeswar Singh and Rishang Keishing were 
defeated respectively by L. Achaw Singh of the Socialist Party and R. Suisa of the 
Congress. L. Achaw Singh, the Socialist M.P. played active role in the Parliament. 
He was involved in organizing several political agitations in Manipur concerning 
the granting of statehood. His parliamentary questions and other political activities 
are recorded in his book “My Years in Parliament”. R. Suisa was on the other hand 
an extremist Naga leader. He was regarded as a very intelligent and shrewd Naga 
leader. If Hijam Irabot Singh could be described as the Meitei Mastermind, R. Suisa 
could be regarded as representing the Naga Mind of Manipur. His election as a 
Congress M.P. was a wrong choice for the Congress party. He was more involved in 
the affairs of the Nagas of Manipur than that of the other tribal of Manipur. His 
parliamentary questions were more connected with Naga affairs of Naga Hills than 
of any other issue. His two lieutenants were 7. Ramyo of Toloi who was a sharp 
tongue political leader of Manipur Nagas and Thuingaleng Muivah, a spirited 
leader of Naga youth. Z. Ramyo joined the Naga National Council as the Home 
secretary of the Federal Government of N agaland and Thuingaleng Muivah became 
the General Secretary of the Naga National Council. R. Suisa was responsible for 
the organization of the Manipur Naga Council which boycotted the election of 1962 
and demanded the merger of Naga inhabited areas into newly proposed state of 
Nagaland. The Manipur Naga Council was subsequently merged into the Naga 
National Council. In earlier section, we have narrated the upgradation of Manipur 
Part C State into the Union Territory in 1957. 


The election to the Territorial Council was also conducted in 1957. Following is 
the party wise result of the election to the Territorial Council, 1957. 


1. Congress Party 12 

2. Socialist (SSP) 

3. Communist Party 4 

4. Independents 8 
Nominees appointed 2 
Total= 32 


Of the 30 elected members, the well known names were H. Dwijamani Dev 
Sharma, Rishang Keishing (who was defeated in the Parliamentary election of 
1957), Kh. Chaoba, M. Koireng Singh, the well known Congress leader, H. Nilamani 
Singh who was a colleague of Koireng Singh in the INA, S. Bijoy Singh who had been 
a member from Jiri since 1948, N. Ibomcha Singh, former Secretary of the Manipur 
Praja Santi Sabha and a member of the Chief Commissioner’s Advisory Council. 
Other activist MLAs were K. Borthakur Sharma, Kh. Chandrasekhar Singh, Y. 
Yaima Singh, Sibo Larho, Paokhohang Haokip etc. During this tenure the Territorial 
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Council witnessed serious differences between the Congress Party and other parties 
including independents as not a single party had captured majority. This term 
produced two Chairmen and two Vice Chairmen as given below. 


1. H. Dwijamani Dev Sharma Chairman (1957 — 58) 
2. Kabipu Kabui Vice Chairman -do- 

1. Sibo Larho Chairman (1958- 62) 
2. Sinam Bijoy Singh Vice Chairman -do- 


The General Election of 1962 
The General Election of 1962 was keenly contested in Manipur. The following 
was the election result. 


1. Inner Manipur 
Salam Tombi Singh of Congress was returned 
2. Outer Manipur 
Rishang Keishing of Socialist Party was returned 


In the election to the Territorial Council held in 1962, the following was the 
result and the status of the MLAs. 


1. Congress Party 15 
2. Socialist Party (SSP) 5 
3. Independents 10 
4. Nominees 2 


(R.K. Mukhara Devi and Lhingjaning Gangte joined the Congress Party) 


After the election, M. Koireng Singh was appointed as the leader of the Congress 
Legislators and he was elected as the new Chairman of the Territorial Council. Sibo 
Larho who was the Chairman of the previous Territorial Council was defeated in the 
parliamentary election by Rishang Keishing. In 1963 the Territorial Council was 
replaced by the Territorial Legislative Assembly. Since there was a majority of the 
Congress MLAs, M. Koireng Singh was reappointed as the leader of the Congress 
Legislature Party. Thus he continued to be Chief Minister from 1963 onwards. The 
General Election to the Territorial Council in 1962 produced more or less similar 
leaders as members of the Council. M. Koireng Singh, S. Bijoy Singh, Y. Yaima 
Singh, Kh. Chaoba, L. Achow Singh, Borthakur Sharma, Th. Chandrasekhar, Asraf 
Ali were returned. The new members were L. Thambou Singh, Kh. Ibetombi Singh, 
M. Ibotombi Singh, S. Angouba, A. Daiho, Pouneikhai, Anaipa Kabui, Khersung 
Anal, K. Envey, Goukhenpao, L. Solomon, Ng. Thoiso. After the conversion of 
Territorial Council to Territorial Legislative Assembly, the Chairmanship of the 
Council was converted to the post of Chief Minister with a Council of 4 ministers. 
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The general election of 1962 was significant that a new leadership was emerging in 
Manipur. In July 1963, the following Council of Ministers were elected. 


1. S. Angou Singh Development Minister 

2. <A. Daiho Finance Minister 

3. Kh. Ibetombi Singh Speaker of the Assembly 
4. Paoneikhai Deputy Speaker 


It may be of interest that A. Daiho who was the Finance Minister resigned from 
the post on the alleged involvement of his younger brother A. Sibo in the attempted 
blast of the Minuthong Bridge by the Naga underground. In 1963, Shri Anaipa 
Kabui died and there was bye election in his constituency of Tamenglong. Anaipa 
Kabui was earlier a member of the Imphal Municipal Board. He contested the 
election on the sick bed. The election was boycotted by the underground Nagas and 
he was successful. Shri K. Kakhanggai who was an MLA in the election of 1948 was 

| returned in the bye election of 1964 during the term of M. Koireng Singh. 


In the general election of 1967, the Congress Party won 16 seats, SSP won 4 
seats, CPI won 1 seat and 9 Independents. Two new nominees namely, Smt. A. 
Bimola Devi and Smt. R.T. Shining were appointed. They ultimately joined the 
Congress Party. Shri M. Koireng Singh continued to be the Chief Minister after the 
election of 1967. But due to the defection of some Congress members his ministry 
| failed and a new group led by L. Thambou Singh became Chief Minister for 12 days. 
| Then he came back to the ministry but he was ultimately forced to resign on 16 
October, 1969 when the President’s Rule was imposed in Manipur. 
| 


The general election to Parliament in 1967 was significantly important. In the 
election to the Outer Manipur, sitting M.P. Rishang Keishing was defeated by a 
student leader of Allahabad University, Paokai Haokip. In the Inner Manipur 
Constituency, the sitting M.P. Salam Tombi was defeated by M. Meghachandra of 
the CPI. The defeat of the Naga leader, Rishang Keishing brought about drastic 
change in the politics of Manipur. Rishang Keishing joined Congress party at the 
behest of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru who unfortunately died in May 1964. 
After death of Prime Minister Nehru, Rishang Keishing was denied of all political 
patronage by the leaders of the Congress Party which ultimately led to his defeat in 
the election of 1967 at the hands of an unknown student leader. Rishang Keishing 
organized what is known as Naga Integration Committee with his Naga colleagues 
particularly K. Envey, P. Peter and Ng. Mono. This Integration committee mobilized 
a movement for integration of Naga inhabited areas with the state of Nagaland. He 
even linked up his activities with the Nagas of Nagaland by forming the Central 
Integration Council under the leadership of Reverend Savino of Kohima. Suisa’s 
Manipur Naga Council which stood for integration and independence of Nagas was 
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merged into the underground Naga movement while Rishang’s Naga Integration 
Committee tried to establish the Naga integrationist presence in Manipur Assembly. 


M. Meghachandra as the first M.P. from CPI from Manipur state was a capable 
leader with a sound academic, social and economic background. He did extremely 
well in the Parliament. Earlier he was a student activist. He was the President of 
the Manipur Students Federation in 1947. He was actively involved in the erstwhile 
anti Purvanchal Pradesh movement. He was involved in the Communist revolution 
organized by H. Irabot Singh. After the CPI came over ground and became a 
recognized political party under the Election Commission of India, Meghachandra 
Singh was involved in the party politics. He was also imprisoned under P.D. Act 
during the Chinese invasion of India, 1962. His election in 1967 was welcomed by 
every section of the society. He continued after Manipur’s statehood to be involved 
in the electoral politics of the state. 


The next general election in India was in 1971 after the historic Bangladesh war. 
It coincided with a serious popular political agitation in Manipur. Further Manipur | 
was under the President’s Rule. D.R. Kohli was the Lt. Governor of Manipur. The ! 
mid term general election of Manipur was significant as its result would decide the 
future of Manipur. There were three political trends in Manipur. The first one was 
the all parties’ demand for statehood for Manipur by preserving the territorial 
integrity of Manipur. The second one was as we are familiar with the demand for 
the merger of the Naga inhabited areas of Manipur into the state of Nagaland and 
the third one was the integration of Kuki Mizo areas of Manipur into Mizo Hills 
district. All the recognized political parties of Manipur formed All Parties Statehood 
Demand Coordinating Committee consisting of all political parties stood for the first 
demand. The second was represented by Naga Integration Committee and the third 
was represented by Mizo Integration Council led by highly educated Kuki leaders. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi used to tell Manipur leaders on statehood issue that 
the leaders of Manipur were divided among themselves for these three issues. And 
the election of 1971 would be a referendum on the issue of statehood. Therefore the 
general election of 1971 was a critical election to decide the future of Manipur as a 
state of the Indian Republic. The following were the parties and candidates with 
their objectives in the Outer Manipur constituency. 


1. Paokai Haokip, M.P. Independent backed by INC Statehood and integrity of 


Manipur 
2. Rishang Keishing, Naga Integration Committee Integration of Naga areas 
ex-M.P. into Nagaland 


3. Holkhomang Haokip Mizo Integration Council Integration of Kuki Mizo 
areas into Mizo Hills 
district 

4, Yangmaso Shaiza Independent backed by CPI _ Integrity of Manipur 
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| It was a seriously contested election. Paokai Haokip who stood for statehood and 
integrity of Manipur was successful and returned to the Lok Sabha. Rishang Keishing 
and Holkhomang Haokip were defeated. Yangmaso Shaiza who stood for Manipur 
was also defeated. But his personality and firm stand impressed each and everybody 
that there were strong elements among the tribes of Manipur who stood for integrity 
of Manipur and statehood. In the Inner Manipur constituency, Prof. N. Tombi Singh 
who was a candidate of the INC who stood for statehood was successfully returned. 
He was elected to Lok Sabha for several times. The result of the election of 1971 
which was taken note of by the Government of India irrespective of parties particularly 
by Prime Minister Indira Gandhi confirmed the demand of the people of Manipur for 
statehood. It was also a confirmation of a national policy towards Manipur formulated 
by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru who rejected the recommendation of the 
States Reorganisation Commission for the merger of Manipur into the province of 
Assam as a district. He granted Union Territory status to Manipur by preserving it 
as distinct political entity. The reply to the result of the election was the granting of 
the statehood to Manipur in 1972. 


Movement for Statehood 


Agitation of 1954 


The first demand for statehood for Manipur was raised by two leaders of Manipur, 
Sagolsem Indramani Singh of Imphal and Yangmaso Shaiza of Ukhrul in a public 
meeting at the Imphal pologround in 1954. The public meeting resolved that if the 
granting of statehood was not announced by the Central Government, necessary 
steps would be taken to demand independence of Manipur. It was regarded by the 
established political leaders of Manipur as an act of bravado; they were arrested 
and the movement was nipped in the bud. The idea of a responsible government 
existed in the political psyche of the people since Hijam Irabot’s Chinga session of 
Mahasabha. Due to the influence of colonial officers and liberal political leaders of 
Manipur, Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh promulgated the Manipur State Constitution 
Act of 1947 which provided a limited constitutional monarchy which was abolished 
when Manipur was merged with Dominion of India. The limited democratic form of 
government was replaced by the administration of the Chief Commissioner with an 
Advisory Council which lasted till 1957. The Advisory Council was not popular 
among the people of Manipur who desired to have a responsible form of government 
in form of a state within the Republic of India. There were political movements, 
agitations and Satyagraha launched by political parties from 1954 to 1971. The 
demand for responsible government was raised by the Socialist Party of Manipur 
which had one member in the Parliament of India. The Socialist Party encouraged 
by the leaders of the Praja Socialist Party (PSP) of India organized the first movement 
for statehood. They organized the Assembly Day on 25 June 1954 urging the 
Government of India to establish a legislative assembly. The Party decided on 28" 
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October 1954 to adopt a resolution to launch a mass movement from 15° November 
1954. The Party organized a series of meetings in the valley of Manipur. The 
students of Manipur also joined the political agitation. They resorted to the boycott 
of government offices and particularly office of the members of the Advisory Council. 
On 25" November police resorted to suppression of the movement by lathi charge in 
which a number of persons were injured. The leaders of the movement appealed to 
the hill people not to pay hill house tax and not to attend any government offices. It 
was a civil disobedience movement. On 29" November the police arrested S. Somorendra 
Singh, Chairman of the Council of Action. The opposition members of Parliament 
raised the issue for discussion in the Parliament. The Speaker refused and there 
was walk out of all opposition members. on 3" December 1954, Kailash Nath Katju 
the Union Minister of State for Home made a statement in Parliament that Government 
would be able to consider the feasibility of a responsible government only after the 
submission of the reports of the States Reorganization Committee. 


The statement of the Home Minister did not satisfy the agitators. Throughout 
the month of December the movement was intensified. The houses of the members 
of the Advisory Council were boycotted; major roads in the state were blocked. On 
17 December the police opened fire on the demonstrators. Three persons were 
injured and 150 persons were imprisoned in jail. On 22" December Rishang Keishing, 
the Member of Parliament was arrested by police. Meanwhile the market women 
also participated in the agitation and they called for the closure of all market 
activities both in urban and rural areas. On 26" December, Dr. Leiren Singh a 
former Minister of Manipur and editor of Ngasi Daily was arrested under the 
Preventive Detention Act. The leaders of the hill areas and their political parties 
supported the movement. Three leaders Paokhohang Haokip, S.L. Lunneh and 
Paolen Haokip were arrested and put into the jail under the Preventive Detention 
Act. Large number of students of the hills under the leadership of Rishang Keishing 
participated in the boycott. The government was facing a great difficulty in running 
the administration. 


This Socialist agitation turned into a mass movement and won the support of the 
Praja Socialist Party at the national level. The national executive of the Party 
decided to observe the 9 January 1955 as the Manipur Satyagraha Day. The PSP 
Manipur unit observed the day in Manipur on a large scale. They passed a resolution 
not to pay any taxes till the demand of the responsible government was fulfilled. 
The Manipur Satyagraha Day was observed in different places of India like Bombay, 
Poona, Calcutta, Gauhati etc. In Bombay Ashok Mehta, the great socialist leader 
urged the Government of India to accede the rightful claim of the people of Manipur. 
In Poona, a PSP leader Shri Joshiji declared that the policy of the Government of 
India was against the spirit of the constitution. In Calcutta, Bimol Kumar Ghosh led 
the PSP demonstration. In Gauhati, the PSP leaders extended great support to the 
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people of Manipur. They condemned the police action against the agitation and 
demanded a judicial enquiry into the excesses of the police action. The movement 
became very strong by the middle of January 1955. The volunteers resorted to 
picketing at selected places. The vehicles running on the National Highway 39 
(Imphal-Dimapur) were blocked. The agitation was spread in the hill areas also. 
The police resorted to firing in Ukhrul sub division wounding one woman and two 
men. Meanwhile Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia, the Socialist leader visited Imphal on 
10 April 1955. His visit gave a great encouragement to the agitators and their 
leaders. He addressed a public meeting on 12" April at the Imphal polo ground. He 
was arrested while addressing the meeting. The arrest of Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia 
became a sensation and created great national news. This agitation created a 
national impact for the introduction of a responsible government for Manipur. At 
the climax of the movement, without giving any reason the movement was suspended 
indefinitely in the month of April 1955.15 


The agitation for statehood coincided with the working of the States Reorganisation 
Commission which visited Manipur. As noted elsewhere different political parties 
submitted memoranda to the Commission. The report of the Commission was a 
great disappointment for Manipur as it recommended that “Manipur should be 
centrally administered territory for a time being. The ultimate merger with Assam 
should be kept in view.” The Manipur State Congress party raised serious objection 
to this recommendation and urged the Prime Minister Nehru and Home Minister 
Govind Pant to reject the recommendation of the SRC and to take into account 
demands of the Manipuris for elected legislature and democratic set up.’” On the 
other hand the Assam Pradesh Congress Committee welcomed the recommendation 
of the SRC. The Manipur State Congress party condemned the Assam Pradesh 
Congress Committee. The Government of India under the influence of Prime Minister 
Nehru rejected the recommendation of SRC and provided a Union Territory Act for 
Manipur. The establishment of the Union Territorial Council could be regarded as 
the outcome of the movement for responsible government for Manipur. It did not 
satisfy the desire of the people of Manipur but the Union Territory and its council 
continued to exist till 1963. 


Agitation of 1960 

The second important movement for statehood was organized by the Socialist 
Party and Communist Party in 1960. The Manipur State Congress was not satisfied 
with the status of Union Territory given to Manipur. But being a part of Indian 
National Congress which was a ruling party in India, the local Congressmen in 
collectivity could not resort to collective demands. But on 26" March 1960 a joint 
committee of the non Congress political parties known as Assembly Demand 
Coordination Committee aroused a lot of enthusiasm among the masses of Manipur 
including women and youth. The Coordination Committee submitted a memorandum 
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to the President of India in 3 April 1960 demanding the abolition of Chief 
Commissioner’s rule and establishment of a responsible government. They strongly 
argued that due to the lack of democracy in Manipur the present government was 
not able to look after the interest and aspiration of the people. Administration was 
run at the whim and discretion of the central government in Delthi.*® The Manipur 
Youth Assembly Demand Committee which was a youth wing of the coordination 
committee submitted a memorandum to the President of India in support for demand 
for statehood. The Women Assembly Demand Committee which was a women’s wing 
of the committee submitted a memorandum to the Chief Commissioner of Manipur 
on similar demand. The uniqueness of this memorandum was the statement that 
the dissolution of the Manipur Legislative Assembly after Merger of Manipur with 
India was “unconstitutional and illegal”. They demanded the pre merger political 
rights for democracy.*® 


This pleading of the political parties did not produce any effect on the central 
government. The coordination sub committee started a political agitation from 11" 
April 1960. The agitators tried to paralyse the local administration by preventing 
the government employees from attending their offices. Roads were blocked, markets 
were closed. Students came out from their classes to join in the demonstration in the 
streets of Imphal. The government imposed the prohibition of people’s movement 
under Section 144 of CrPC. Police also arrested a number of leaders. Some of them 
were sent to the jail in Nowgong in Assam including former M.P. Rishang Keishing. 
Several students including boys and girls tried to violate the curfew and other 
restrictions. The Coordination Committee also organized Manipur kanba numit 
(Save Manipur Day) on 11% July 1960 at the pologround of Imphal under the 
Chairmanship of Leimapokpam Guni Singh. Leaders like Thokchom Chandrasekhar, 
Thiyam Janakinath, Moirangthem Ibohal, Thiyam Meghachandra were the speakers. 
While the meeting was going on the police arrested all the speakers. This agitation 
produced impact on the national political scene and on the Territorial Council of 
Manipur. The Praja Socialist party of India in a resolution demanded the restoration 
of the dissolved Legislative Assembly of Manipur of the pre merger days. The 
Territorial Council under the Chairmanship of Sibo Larho passed a resolution 
demanding the establishment of responsible government in Manipur. The Manipur 
State Congress which had kept silent was compelled by circumstances of the massive 
support for the statehood to make preparations for the movement. They were 
influenced by the proposal for the creation of a full fledged statehood for Nagaland 
as per 16 points memorandum of Naga People’s Convention agreed to by the Prime 
Minister Nehru. The Manipur State Congress party submitted a memorandum on 
8" September 1960 pointing out the possible threat to the territorial boundary of 
Manipur with the formation of separate state of Nagaland. This memorandum 
raised possible 5 issues to be decided on by the government. 
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a) Raising the status of Manipur to that of a separate State by amending the 
constitution 


b) In preventing any part of Manipur from being tagged on to the Naga State so 
that the territorial integrity of Manipur may not be disturbed 


c) The establishment of a responsible government in Manipur along with the 
next General Election 


d) Enlarging the powers of the Territorial Council immediately as an earnest 
for a responsible government to follow soon and 


e) Taking up earnestly and extensively, development problems in all spheres to 
exploit and augment the resource of Manipur.” 


The character of the movement had become violent; and the government got the 
opportunity to resort to suppressive measures. Police opened fire to the demonstrators 
in many places; in all 6 persons received bullet wounds and 166 persons were 
arrested. The agitation lost its momentum gradually. The attention of the political 
parties was directed towards the amendment of the Union Territories Act 1962 
according to which the Territorial Council would be provided with a Territorial 
Assembly from 1963 onwards. Formation of the Ministry under M. Koireng Singh 
had already been described in earlier section. 


The Union Territorial Assembly did not satisfy the political parties, social workers 
and common people. The popular argument that had arisen at this denial of statehood 
was that Manipur was a princely state with a responsible form of government before 
Merger, then she was reduced to a status of a Union Territory whereas Nagaland 
was a hill district now being upgraded to full fledged statehood in an Indian 
Republic. It was regarded as a discriminatory and a step motherly treatment to 
Manipur. The Government of India did not respond to the rightful claim of the 
people of Manipur. There grew up several regional parties among whom mention 
may be made of All Manipur People’s Convention under the Presidentship of L. 
Manaobi Singh. Another one was National Socialist Democratic Party (NSDP) 
under the leadership of I. Tompok Singh. Every party in Manipur including the 
Congress Party after the visit of K. Kamaraj, the President of the Indian National 
Congress to Imphal began to be involved in the statehood movement. Every party 
submitted memorandum to the Government of India. They sent several delegations 
to the Government of India in Delhi. Manipur Territorial Congress Committee 
organized a big political conference at Tikendrajit Park of Imphal on 12 June 1968. 
This conference demanded statehood for Manipur. They went to the extent of giving 
threat that if the Government of India continued to ignore the genuine demand of 
the people some disgruntled elements might adopt a different political movement 
which might affect the integrity of India. But all these cries of political parties of 
Manipur felled to a deaf ear of the central government. The introduction of President’s 
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Rule in Manipur in October 1969 created the necessary political climate for the 
emergence of a consensus political movement for statehood. 


The Agitation of 1970 


A joint meeting of all the leaders of political parties of Manipur was held on 28 
February 1970 at Imphal. A consensus was brought about to send a delegation of all 
parties to meet the leaders of the central government. They agreed to form a 
common political platform to fight for a common cause. Therefore on 26 April 1970, 
all the political parties of Manipur decided to form “The All Parties Statehood 
Demand Coordination Body”. L. Achow Singh of Samjukta Socialist Party and Th. 
Bira Singh of Communist Party of India were the convenors of the body and 
Rajkumar Bir Chandra Singh of the Congress Party was made the Treasurer. This 
was a turning point in the history of movement for statehood. The character of the 
movement had transcended the political parties. The Body was opened to all social 
and political organizations including students’ organization extended full support 
for the common cause. 


As a first step, the All Parties Statehood Demand Coordination Body organized a 
i massive reception at Imphal on 9" May 1970 to welcome the visit of 9 Members of 
el Parliament. The team of MPs was led by Sheel Bhadra Yajee (Congress R). Other i 
members were Madhu Limaye (SSP), Balraj Madhok (Jan Sangh), N.G. Goray 
(PSP), Chandrasekhar (Congress R) etc. The MPs assured support for the All 
Parties Statehood Demand Coordination Body in their movement for statehood. It 
was a turning point in the minds of the membevs of Parliament on the issue of 
statehood for Manipur. On their return from Manipur, the MPs influenced many 
members of Parliament across the party line to support the statehood demand. In a 
joint letter written to Prime Minister Indira Gandhi prominent MPs like Hiren 
Mukherjee, S.N. Dwivedy, S.M. Joshi, M. Meghachandra, Dr. Ranen Sen, Indrajit | 
Gupta, Paokai Haokip, Dhireswar Kalita, Shee] Bhadra Yajee, P. Rammurthy and 

Dr. Maitreyee Bose strongly pressed for the granting of statehood to Manipur. | 


The leaders of the Coordinating Body representing SSP, Manipur People’s Party 
and CPI sent a delegation to New Delhi in the second week of April to meet leaders 
of the opposition groups in Parliament. They met Nath Pai (PSP), Rabi Roy (SSP), 
K.A. Nambiar (CPI-M), Madhu Limaye (SSP), Ram Subhag Singh (Congress-O), 
Balraj Madhok (Jan Sangh), Sheel Bhadra Yajee (Congress-R), Hem Barua (PSP), 
Bhupesh Gupta (CPI) and Indrajit Gupta (CPI). Another delegation consisting of 
former Chief Minister, M. Koireng Singh, R.K. Bir Chandra Singh, Paokai Haokip, 
Krishnamohan Singh, Sheel Bhadra Yajee met Prime Minister Indira Gandhi on 
13 August. The Congress members while appealing to Prime Minister to grant 
statehood to Manipur urged all the political parties of Manipur to call off the 
proposed Civil Disobedience Movement. 
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On the ground, the committee organized a bandh on 18" May 1970. They decided 
on taking up the following actions. 


1. Resignation of all elected and nominated Commissioners of Imphal Municipal 
Board from the month of August 1970 


Boycott of all official functions of the Government from 1** August 1970 


Resignation of all elected and nominated members of town Committees from 
15" August 1970 


4, Resignation of all the M.P’s of Manipur from the month of October 1970 
5. Boycott of all the elections including Imphal Municipal election 
6. Start a Civil Disobedience Movement from the 26 August 1970.” 


In response to these resolutions the members of the Imphal Municipal Board and 
other Town Committees resigned. The elections to these local bodies were boycotted. 
The body called a bandh on 3" August 1970. They boycotted official functions of 
Independence Day of 1970. The Civil Disobedience Movement was announced from 
17 August. Demonstrators shouted slogans in front of the Manipur Secretariat and 
Lt. Governor’s office. Law and order situation became very serious. Meanwhile the 
Government of India granted statehood to Himachal Pradesh. As noted earlier in 
the election of 1971, two Congress MPs which stood for statehood and integrity of 
Manipur were successful thus strengthening the hands of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi in Parliament. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi announced on 3" September 
1970 that the central government had accepted “in principle” the demand of the 
people of Manipur for statehood. The Coordinating Committee welcomed the 
announcement of the Prime Minister in the statement issued on 21% September. So 
Government of India decided to introduce a bill entitled, The Northeastern Areas 
(Reorganisation) Bill in December 1971. The Parliament gave unanimous consent to 
this Act by which Manipur was granted statehood. 


On the eve of the inauguration of the statehood the Lieutenant Governor of 
Manipur, D.R. Kohli gave a message over the All India Radio in which he said, “The 
conferment of statehood on Manipur by Parliament, meeting the aspiration of the 
people and achieved through the democratic process, is a tribute to our national 
tradition and a sign of maturity of our people and leadership. Though small in area 
and population the people of Manipur are an important and unique part of the 
nation.””” 


Mrs. Indira Gandhi visited Imphal and inaugurated the new state on 21* January 
1972 at the palace ground. A new era of democracy at dawned. The struggle for 
democracy came to an end with a great victory for the people of Manipur. Shri B.K. 
Nehru who was concurrently Governor of Assam and other states of the region was 
sworn as a new Governor of Manipur.” 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Democracy in Practice (1972-2000) 


re TS 


Manipur became the 21* state of the Indian Republic in 1972. People of Manipur 
achieved the democratic form of Government under the North Eastern Areas 
Reorganisation Act, 1971. With the passage of the Act, the Constitution of India was 
amended (Article 371 C) to provide the Hill Area Committee which deals with the 
legislation for hill areas of Manipur. Another Act known as Manipur Hill Areas 
District Council, 1971 was also passed to provide District Councils for the 
administration of hill districts of Manipur. The Constitutional provision on Hill 
Area Committee and the District Council Act were provided by the Government of 
India to give autonomy to the hill areas. During the movement for statehood 
demands for autonomy in the hill areas in the eventual granting of statehood to 
Manipur were raised by tribal leaders. The first one was the District Council 
Demand Committee headed by N. Gouzagin, a leader of Churachandpur and the 
other was Manipur Hill Leader’s Council of which K. Kalanlung and Haokholal 
Thangjom were Chairman and Secretary. Stephen Angkang was a very powerful 
supporter of the statehood movement. But the actual drafting of the District Council 
Bill was made by a small committee of bureaucrats of the Government of Manipur 
without any consultations with the people’s representatives.’ Because of this inadequate 
and ill prepared District Council for hill areas, the problem of autonomy remains 
unsolved for the hills. 


Manipur had passed through three phases of her polity formation; feudalism in 
ancient times, colonialism with some elements of feudalism during the British rule 
and the democratic rule while under the Indian republic with a probationary gap of 
23 years (1949 — 1972) during which the people of Manipur did not enjoy the 
democratic system of Government given by the Constitution. The Statehood Act? 
provided for a Governor who is the Constitutional head of the State; Manipur shares 
a common Governor with other states of north east India. The Act provided for the 
establishment of the Manipur Legislative Assembly consisting of 60 members of 
which 19 (hill areas) seats were reserved for the Scheduled Tribes and one was 
reserved for Scheduled Caste. The remaining 40 (valley) seats were unreserved. The 
spirit of the Cabinet form of Government built into the Constitution of India provides 
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for the election of the majority of the MLAs as the leader of the majority party who 
would be appointed as a Chief Minister of the state by the Governor of the State. 
The Governor may appoint a Council of Ministers on the recommendation of the 
Chief Minister. Within the Assembly of Manipur the Committee system consisting 
of members of the Assembly was in existence.’ But for the state of Manipur particularly 
for the working of the Hill Area Committee, President of India promulgated a rule 
which is binding both on the Governor and Legislature of Manipur.‘ The Hill Area 
Committee consists of all the members of the Assembly representing the hill | 
constituencies. The Chief Minister and the Speaker are normally not members of 
the committee but the Chief Minister can attend the proceedings of the Hill Area 
Committee. The Committee has legislative jurisdiction over all matters concerning 
hill areas. Every bill affecting the hill areas shall be referred to the hill area 
committee for consideration and report to the Assembly. The Committee has a right 
to discuss the annual budget relating to hill areas. The Government should inform 
the Hill Area Committee of the progress made in the administration of hill areas. 
The Governor is responsible for the legal constitutional functioning of the Hill Area 
Committee. The Hill Area Committee shall have a Chairman and a Vice Chairman 
who are elected by the hill members of the Assembly.° Manipur was given Imphal 
bench of Gauhati High Court which was the common High Court of the concerned 
states in northeast. The representation of Manipur to Parliament, 2 members for 
Lok Sabha and 1 member for Rajya Sabha was not affected. 


General Election of 1972 


The election to the Manipur Legislative Assembly was held in March 1972 which 
resulted in the return of 60 MLAs. The party wise position is given in the following: 


Results of the Assembly Elections, 1972 


Party No. of candidates Seats contested Seats secured 
Congress 59 59 16 
Congress (OQ) 10 10 1 
Communist 25 25 5 
Communist (M) 5 5 

Socialist (SSP) 16 16 3 
Jan Sangh 1 1 

ManipurPeoples Party 42 42 15 
Independent 102 43 19 
Total 260 59 59 


a 


Independents included the candidates of the unrecognized state parties listed 
below: 
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Party No. of candidates Seats contested Seats secured 
United Naga Integration Council 5 5 3 
Manipur Nationalist Organisation 2 2 


Manipur Nationalist Party 1 1 


{Source: P. Bharat Singh, Elections in Manipur, May 1997 and Kshetri Bimola Devi, Government and 
Politics in Manipur 2010, Imphal, p. 178} 


The result of the general election produced surprising results. The Congress 
Party which was the ruling party in the Centre had been claiming the credit of 
granting statehood to Manipur by the Congress Government led by Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi who was personally involved in granting statehood to Manipur. 
Congress secured 16 seats out of 59 seats it contested. The defeat of the Congress 
was due to internal feuds within the party. One faction was led by M. Koireng Singh 
and the other was led by Rajkumar Bir Chandra Singh, the Congress president. The 
differences within the party were exposed when Koireng’s last ministry failed in 
1969. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi herself attributed the fall of the Koireng 
ministry to the internal feuds. Many leaders of the Congress Party defected to form 
a regional party known as the Manipur People’s Party. Formation of this party 
weakened the party and lost many worke. of the party. The Congress thinking that 
they could win election alone did not make any alliance with other group. Due to the 
divided leadership the party could not give effective offensive on the opposition 
parties. 


Of the all India political parties the Communist Party got 5 seats out of 25 
candidates and Socialist Party got 3 out of 16 candidates. The Jan Sangh Party 
which appeared in the electoral politics which contested one seat lost the seat. The 
Manipur People’s Party which was the greatest regional party of Manipur founded 
in 1967 was led by the former Congress leaders who defected from Congress Party. 
The prominent leaders were Salam Tombi, Md. Alimuddin, Yumnam Yaima and 
Khwairakpam Chaoba.*° The Manipur People’s Party secured 15 seats out of 46 seats 
contested. It emerged as the largest opposition party with a potentiality of forming 
an alternative government which had become a term for a new political slogan in 
Manipur. The MPP formed a coalition known as United Legislature Party which 
was installed on 20 March 1972 consisting of following 


MPP 15 
SSP 3 
Congress (Q) 1 
Independents 13 


The ULP increased its number to 37 members out of 60. The first ministry of Md. 
Alimuddin was sworn in by Governor B.K. Nehru who looked towards the state with 
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sympathy and impartiality towards all. The new cabinet consisted of 5 cabinets, 4 
state ministers and 3 deputy ministers. The 12 member ministry consisted of the 
following 


1. Md. Alimuddin Chief Minister (Home, Medical, Public Health, 
Civil Supply, Transport, GAD, Appointment and 
Cabinet Affairs) 
2. Y.Yaima Singh Education Minister (Education, Local Self Govt., 
Law & Labour) 
Kh. Chaoba PWD and Industry Minister 
Yangmaso Shaiza Finance, Forest and Revenue 
Ngurdinglen Development, Planning, Vety & Animal 
Husbandry 


6. The four State Ministers were L. Manaobi, T.P. Kuilengpao, Y. Nimai, 
Holkhomang Haokip 


7. Deputy Ministers were H. Nilamani, H.T. Thungam and R. Vio 


Alimuddin’s ministry was very well represented. T.P. Kuilengpao was elected 
from Tamenglong and his induction was welcomed by the people. H.T. Thungam 
was an Anal leader who secured highest number of votes in the election. L. Manaobi 
was a representative of non-Hindu Sanamahi representative of the valley. R. Vio 
was a representative from Poumai Naga. Holkhomang Haokip who contested in the 
Parliamentary election of 1971 on the issue of Mizo integration was also inducted by 
Alimuddin in his ministry. Y. Nimai was from Kakching 


From the MPP, Md. Alimuddin the Chief Minister, the education minister, Y. 
Yaima and PWD minister, Kh, Chaoba were popularly regarded as the big three of 
the ULP ministry. Yangmaso Shaiza who contested in the Parliamentary election of 
1971 was also given a cabinet post by Md. Alimuddin. He formed the Manipur Hill 
Union and joined the first ministry. Looking into the composition of the cabinet it 
was clear that the MPP had made tremendous sacrifice in accommodating MLAs of 
other groups in the cabinet. The Assembly elected Dr. L. Chandramani Singh, an 
independent MLA as the Speaker and Tomba Ngairangbamcha was elected as 
Deputy Speaker. 


Another achievement of the Ministry was the holding of election to the District 
Councils in 4 hill districts of Manipur under the District Council Act. Manipur had 
4hill districts. They were Manipur West, Manipur North, Manipur East and Manipur 
South. For election to District Council purposes, Sadar Hills and Chandel were 
treated as separate district councils. Elections were conducted to Manipur West 
District Council, Manipur North District Council, Manipur East District Council, 
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Manipur South District Council and Sadar Hills District Council though for revenue 
and administration it was a part of Manipur North District and Chandel District 
Council though it is part of Manipur central district. Every District Council had 18 
members with a Chairman elected by the members of the Council. The Council was 
under a Chief Executive Officer. The District Councils were not autonomous bodies. 
Each district council was given 18 subjects. The Governor of the state will look after 
the affairs of the District Councils through the office of the Hill Commissioner. 
However, the working of the district councils turned out to be not stable. There were 
frequent defections among the members of the council leading to suspension and 
dissolution.’ 


Merger of Naga Integration Council with the Congress Party 


The Naga Integration Council had returned 3 MLAs; Rishang Keishing, K. 
Envey and P. Peter. The Congress Party tried to strengthen the position of the party 
by admitting MLAs from any group. Sheel Bhadra Yajee, an M.P and H. Nilamani 
Singh, President of the Congress party persuaded Rishang Keishing to join the 
Congress Party. Rishang Keishing who left the Socialist on the ground of use of 
Hindi in official purposes joined the Congress Party on the behest of Prime Minister 
Nehru but Rishang Keishing was completely marginalized by the Congress leaders 
of Manipur including Sinam Krishnamohan Singh, L. Jogeswar Singh and Lalit 
Madhab Sharma. Even younger leaders of Congress were not happy at the entry of 
Rishang Keishing, an old time opponent. After defeat of Rishang Keishing in the 
Parliamentary election of 1967 he started organizing Naga Integration Committee. 
He fought the Parliamentary election of 1971 as a candidate of NIC. He was 
defeated but his party, NIC contested the general election of 1972 to the Assembly 
and 3 were elected. Rishang Keishing was too glad to be invited to rejoin Congress. 
He concluded an agreement between NIC and AICC according to which they joined 
the Congress on the condition that demand for Naga integration was not regarded 
as anti-constitutional and anti-national. It could be discussed at the different levels 
of party. Naga Integration Council lost its identity by merger with the Congress 
Party but the idea remained and was picked up by different elements opposed to the 
integrity of Manipur. 


The election of 1972 saw the emergence of three young MLAs of Manipur People’s 
Party. They were Irengbam Tompok Singh of Langthabal, O. Tomba of Thongju and 
L. Sharat Singh of Singjamei. They did not join the cabinet nor accepted any post in 
the Alimuddin ministry. They were outspoken leaders of the new generation who 
raised local issues through their oratory. They were popularly known as young 
Turks of Manipur politics. At the end of the first Alimuddin Ministry, they were 
infected with certain political greed and turned against the MPP led ministry. The 
role of Dr. L. Chandramani, the new Speaker of Manipur was observed by his 
sympathisers of the youth movement; how he would influence the ULP ministry 
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towards the insurgency movement. He represented the rising Manipuri nationalism 
among the youth of Manipur. Holkhomang Haokip, Haokholal Thangjom and 
Ngurdinglen were the new leaders of Churachandpur. The Communist leaders were 
M. Meghachandra Singh, Ph. Parijat who played a very active role on the Assembly. 
M. Koireng Singh and Rishang Keishing were in the low key. 


Achievements of the First Alimuddin Ministry 


People had high expectations from the ministry of Alimuddin as it promised 
‘Awonba Sarkar (Alternative Government). Chief Minister Alimuddin enthusiastically 
joined the newly established North Eastern Council which was a regional development 
agency for north east under the Home Ministry. Alimuddin welcomed the NEC and 
laid the problems of development before the NEC which was presided over by 
Governor B.K. Nehru. Another achievement which was publicized by the new ministry 
particularly the education minister, Yumnam Yaima Singh was the establishment 
of the Post Graduate Centre of the Jawaharlal Nehru University. The Chairman of 
the University Grant Commission, Dr. D.C. Kothari (Chairman Education Commission 
fame) during a visit announced that University Grant Commission was willing to 
establish a Centre of Post Graduate Studies under a Central University at Imphal. 
He approached the Vice Chancellor of Jawaharlal Nehru University, G. Parathasarathy 
to open University Centre at Imphal. He sent a study team consisting of Dr. B.D. 
Nag Choudhuri, Scientific Advisor to the Prime Minister, Dr. Surajit Sinha, former 
Director of Anthropological Survey of India and Professor Romila Thapar of Jawaharlal 
Nehru University to visit Imphal. This visit coincided with the installation of the 
new ministry. Education Minister, Yumnam Yaima welcomed the committee gladly 
and the Government of Manipur accepted the idea of Post Graduate Centre at 
Imphal. It was opened in September 1972 and it was decided to locate at Canchipur, 
a former capital of Manipur. Chief Minister Alimuddin laid the foundation stone at 
Canchipur. 


Another venture of the ministry luckily coincided with the decision of the 
Government of India to establish a Regional Medical College for north east. It 
should be remembered that former Lt. Governor of Manipur, D.R. Kohli had already 
approached the Central Government to accept the idea. A Commission headed by 
Prof. Vaishnav of Azad Medical College, New Delhi visited the north east to examine 
the feasibility of a medical college in the region. It coincided with the proposal of the 
Alimuddin ministry who had been preparing the establishment of a Manipur Medical 
College to be housed at the General Hospital at Lamphelpat, Imphal. Prof. Vaishnav’s 
visit coincided with the visit of Dr. Nag Choudhuri’s committee. It was considered 
financially feasible to establish a separate medical college for Manipur. But Prof. 
Vaishnav’s Commission recommended the establishment of a Regional Medical 
College (RMC). Nagaland Government represented by Dr. H.V. Sakhrei, Director of 
Medical Services of Nagaland strongly supported Manipur’s case as a regional 
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university was located at Shillong, Assam Agriculture university was located at 
Jorhat and two medical colleges were at Gauhati and Dibrugarh. There was a strong 
public opinion of a regional medical college. The leaders of a Manipur Cultural 
Integration Conference led by Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh strongly endorsed 
both the demands of the University Centre and the Medical College. Ultimately the 
Regional Medical College was established under the aegis of the North Eastern 
Council. It was further converted into Regional Institute of Medical Sciences (RIMS) 
under the Ministry of Health, Government of India. 


The Alimuddin Ministry established the Manipur Law Commission and Manipur 
Pay Commission whose reports went a long way in consolidating legal administration 
and pay structure of Manipur Government later on. The Alimuddin Ministry took a 
different policy towards the problem of armed rebellion which occurred in different 
forms in different communities. Manipur was over ridden by the problem of Naga 
troubles. The Mizo rebellion had taken its toll. The youth of the valley region were 
in revoit. Alimuddin Ministry took a bold decision of granting general amnesty to 
the underground leaders of the Revolutionary Government of Manipur (RGM) and 
the United National Liberation Front (UNLF). The Government of India in the 
beginning was suspicious of such a policy of sympathy towards the rebel youth. 
However with the intervention of Governor, B.K. Nehru the armed youth who were 
identified by the Government of Manipur was granted general amnesty. Two 
leaders of the UNLF, Arambam Somorendra and Nongthombam Pahari and others 
were among the released leaders. The Government of Manipur and the Central 
Government tried to win over the underground groups towards the main stream 
politics. 


The ULP Ministry of Alimuddin during its one year of existence faced several 
problems. The new Ministry was taken advantage of by the enthusiastic MLAs who 
tried to exploit office of the ministers in giving employment and contracts. There 
was popular talk about corruption among the ministers. There was difference of 
opinion among the leaders of the ULP. During the Budget Session of March 1973, a 
crisis occured. In the session serious charges of corruption were made against the 
ministers. Nine MLAs including two ministers and Deputy Speaker defected to the 
opposition on 15 March 1973. The nine members were I. Tompok, L. Sharat, O. 
Tomba, Tomba Ngairangbamcha, L.. Amujou, L. Bira, Holkhomang Haokip, Ngurdinglen 
and Thangkhalal. They formed the Progressive Independent Group (P.I.G). Meanwhile 
the Congress, CPI and PIG formed another coalition known as Progressive Democratic 
Alliance. A No Confidence motion was moved against the ministry on 22 March 
1973. Chief Minister Alimuddin submitted his resignation to the Governor on 26" 
March 1973. Suddenly the Speaker adjourned the Assembly sine die on the same 
day. This surprise action of the Speaker disturbed the whole game. The Congress 
led Progressive Democratic Alliance met the Governor and requested him to allow 
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them to form the Government. Governor did not agree to their request and on 28 
March 1973, he recommended the imposition of the President’s Rule in Manipur. 
The Assembly was dissolved. Thus the first democratic ministry under a full-fledged 
statehood failed after one year of its existence. Political instability would become a 
unique feature of democracy in Manipur during the 20* century. 


Second Alimuddin Ministry 


In the mid term election of 1974 not a single party could get the majority. The 
Manipur People’s Party made alliance with 2 Socialist, 6 Manipur Hill Union and 7 
independents. The ministry led by Alimuddin was sworn on 4° March 1974 but the 
Manipur Hill Union led by Yangmaso Shaiza just before the swearing in ceremony 
left the ULP. However there were 35 MLAs left and the ULP could form the 
ministry. The second Alimuddin ministry had the following Council of Ministers. It 
lasted from 4** March, 1974 to 8 July, 1974. 


Alimuddin Chief Minister 

Y. Yaima Education Minister 

S. Tombi Finance Minister 

Kh. Chaoba P.W.D. Minister 

T.P. Kuilengpao Works Minister 

L. Chandramani Law Minister 

N. Gouzagin Development Minister 
Haokholal Thangjom Medical Minister 


The Assembly elected R.K. Dorendra Singh and Th. Chaoba Singh as Speaker 
and Deputy Speaker. Yangmaso Shaiza was not included in the Ministry becausc 
Shaiza made it a condition that he should be accepted as a Chief Minister if he was 
to join the ministry. Alimuddin did not accept his demand. Very soon Yangmaso 
Shaiza and his supporters left the ULP, formed a new outfit named the Progressive 
Democratic Front. In the Budget Session of July 1974, Alimuddin realized that he 
was in minority; he resigned from the ministry and thus Alimuddin ministry failed 
after a short term of 4 months. 


Yangmaso Shaiza’s First Ministry 


The new Progressive Democratic Front consisted of three parties, the Manipur 
Hills Union, the CPI and the Congress (R) under the leadership of Y. Shaiza was 
sworn in as the Chief Minister on 10 July 1974. It lasted till 5° December, 1974. 
He was the first Naga Chief Minister of Manipur. Shaiza’s ministry consisted of 8 
ministers, consisting of 3 cabinet ministers, 4 minister of state and 1 deputy 
minister. Salam Tombi Singh and T.P. Kuilengpao were cabinet ministers. Shaiza 
included 3 state ministers from Alimuddin’s ministry. 
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On 1* August 1974, Yangmaso Shaiza reshuffled his ministry. It consisted of 10 
ministers, 4 of cabinet ranks, 5 minister of state and 1 deputy minister. The 
ministry was expanded with the induction of Communist minister, M. Meghachandra 
and R.K. Thekho as minister of state. Shaiza’s ministry existed till 4° December 
1974. However many surprising developments occurred. The 13 members of Alimuddin’s 
ULP joined the Shaiza’s PDF. The Congress Party was again divided. A section 
supported by M. Koireng Singh supported Shaiza. Another faction of the Congress 
led by R.K. Dorendra Singh opposed Shaiza’s ministry and withdrew its support 
from Progressive Democratic Front. A new outfit named Democratic Legislature 
Party was formed comprising Congress and members of the Alimuddin’s group, 
ULP. All the political parties were now polarized into two groups, Shaiza led MLAs 
consisting of MHU, CPI, a faction of ULP and a faction of Congress led by Koireng 
Singh and the R.K. Dorendra led MLAs consisting of Congress and a faction of ULP. 
The Democratic Legislature Party could collect 35 MLAs on their side and 3 Congress 
MLAs were kept under duress in the camp of Shaiza. The Governor called the 3 
MLAs who expressed their support for R.K. Dorendra’s front. Yangmaso Shaiza 
finding himself in minority resigned on 5° December 1974.° 


Dorendra’s First Ministry 


Dorendra’s ministry consisting of the Democratic Legislature Party lasted from 
December 1974 to 23" July 1975. His ministry consisted of 19 ministers. Governor 
L.P. Singh advised him for a smaller team of ministers. The ministry consisted of 8 
cabinet ministers, 9 minister of states and 2 deputy ministers. Md. Alimuddin was 
elected as a new Speaker.’ Within the ministry consisting of so many parties and 
groups, there grew up a great difference between Chief Minister Dorendra and 
Rishang Keishang. The latter met the Governor and requested him to allow the 
Congress to form a separate ministry. Governor was not happy over the new 
development. Dorendra Singh sought the support of 6 CPI MLAs to survive the 
ministry. He got the assurance form the CPI and he submitted resignation of his 
cumbersome ministry with the intention that he would be allowed to form another 
ministry. He submitted his resignation on 23" July 1975 and on the same day he 
was invited by Governor L.P. Singh to form another ministry. It was a very funny 
political development based on arithmetic of the numbers of MLA whose support 
was commanded by R.K. Dorendra Singh. In 1975 on the initiative of Governor L.P. 
Singh the famous Shillong Accord was signed between the Government of India 
represented by the Governor L.P. Singh and the underground Naga leaders. As per 
this accord peace camps were to be established in the ceasefire affected areas which 
included three sub divisions of Manipur, Tamenglong, Mao Maram and Ukhrul. 
Chief Minister Dorendra Singh was directed to maintain the peace camps occupied 
by the Naga army. A peace observer’s team was established with Dr. M. Aram as the 
convener. Manipur state had to appoint a Liaison officer to look after the peace 
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camps who would be supplied with money, food and clothes. Chief minister R.K. 
Dorendra Singh appointed Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh, a former Chief Minister 
of Manipur and the President of the Manipur Cultural Integration Conference to be 
the Liaison officer for the Naga peace camps in Manipur. Maharajkumar Priya 
Brata Singh looked after these camps of the Naga army at Khongjoron in Tamenglong 
and Sajouba in Senapati district. A very friendly equation was developed between 
Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh and the officers of the Naga army. Dorendra 
Singh appreciated the efforts of Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh in peace keeping 
works. 


Dorendra’s Second Ministry 


R.K. Dorendra Singh formed his second ministry on 23" July 1975. His ministry 
consisted of 6 cabinet ranks, 7 ministers of state and one deputy minister."' It lasted 
till 13 May, 1977. The Congress party attracted a large number of MLAs and by 
February 1976 the Congress Party had a strength of 42 in a House of 60. A very 
interesting development was that the Manipur Hill Union led by Yangmaso Shaiza 
joined the Congress in group and the Manipur Hill Union disappeared in Manipur 
politics. In February 1977, an undisputed leader of the Communist Party in Manipur, 
M. Meghachandra joined the Congress party along with M. Hera Singh because of 
differences between him and the party over the selection of the candidate for the 
general election of 1977. The Communist Party expelled both M. Meghachandra and 
M. Hera Singh and withdrew support from the Dorendra’s ministry. But Dorendra’s 
ministry which had a majority of 50 members continued. The general election to the 
Lok Sabha was held in March 1977. The Congress Party was defeated and Janata 
Government with the support of Congress for Democracy (CFD) came to power 
under the Prime Ministership of Morarji Desai. The Congress debacle in the general 
election produced a disastrous result on Manipur Congress. It may be recalled that 
Yangmaso Shaiza joined the Congress party with his MHU party. He was given a 
Congress nomination in the general election to Lok Sabha from Outer Manipur 
constituency. He was returned. On 2"? May 1977, there was a defection of 26 
Congress MLAs from Congress Party to Janata Party. Yangmaso Shaiza also resigned 
from the Congress Party and joined the Janata Party. By the middle of May 1977, 
R.K. Dorendra’s ministry was reduced to a minority and he submitted his resignation 
on 13% May 1977. The fall of Dorendra Ministry led to the imposition of President’s 
Rule in May 1977. The Congress Party during the President’s Rule was almost 
liquidated. Even R.K. Dorendra left the Party and joined the Janata Party. 


After the rush of the Congress MLAs to Janata Party, there grew up two factions 
in a Janata Party. The MLAs wanted to form an alternative ministry. There were 
two candidates for the Chief Ministership of Manipur, Salam Tombi Singh and 
Yangmaso Shaiza. The Janata Party was divided into two wings the organizational 
wing and the legislature wing. The organization wing demanded that the defectors 
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should not form the government. There should be dissolution of the Assembly and 
fresh election should be held. Moreover the rift over the leadership issue was 
growing up. The Janata Party high command sent two general secretaries of the 
party to study the political situation and submit report for possible action. The two 
general secretaries did not agree with the State Janata Party for the dissolution of 
the legislative assembly. There was a deadlock in the assembly. The President’s 
Rule was imposed but the assembly was not dissolved. The Janata leadership crisis 
lasted for 59 days. The Party did not give admission to every defector. Only 41 MLAs 
were admitted to the party. Accordingly a meeting of the legislature wing of the 
Janata Dal was held on 26 June. The 34 MLAs who attended the meeting elected 
Yangmaso Shaiza as the leader of the legislature party. He was an M.P. designate 
but he did not join the Lok Sabha. He resigned from the Parliament. As a leader of 
the Janata Legislature party, Yangmaso Shaiza was invited to form the new government 
on 29 June 1977 when the President’s Rule was revoked. 


Janata Ministry of Yangmaso Shaiza 


Yangmaso Shaiza was sworn in as the Chief Minister for the second term but 
under the Janata Party. His ministry consisted of 5 cabinet ministers and 5 ministers 
of state.2 Dr. L. Chandramani was elected as the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
Shaiza ministry was criticized by the Congress and Communist as not being 
representative in character. The Zeliangrong Nagas, the Kukis, the Paites, the 
Anals were not represented. Sadar Hills and Tengoupal were not represented. The 
Janata Legislature Party was quite numerous. All did not get what they wanted. 
There were several attempts for the change of leadership. But the central leaders of 
the party did not agree to the change but advised Shaiza to expand the size of the 
council of ministers. One expansion was carried out in October 1977. 


Many contemporary observers asked a question why R.K. Dorendra joined the 
Janata Party and defected from it on 9 October 1978. On this day 9 Janata MLAs led 
by R.K. Dorendra Singh resigned from the Janata Legislature Party. They were M. 
Meghachandra Singh, N. Gouzagin, Kh. Ratha, Gouramani Singh, K. Shyam, M. 
Koireng, M. Hera, M. Kunjo and Borthakur Sharma (he rejoined the Janata). An 
independent, N. Ningthemjao joined the Congress (I). The strength of the Congress 
now increased to 12 and that of the Janata was reduced to 43. R.K. Dorendra 
accused Shaiza that he did not implement the agreement signed at the time of his 
joining Janata Party. Shaiza was charged of not introducing Manipuri as the official 
language of Manipur. Appointment of an additional Advocate General, one Trikha 
was another subject of controversy. He alleged charges of corruption against Shaiza. 
The CPI also demanded resignation of Yangmaso Shaiza for declaring Manipur as a 
disturbed area and introduction of Armed Forces Special Power’s Act 1958 to the 
whole of Manipur valley. The Congress launched a Satyagraha movement on 11 
September 1978 demanding dissolution of the assembly. Congress (I) and CPI 
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boycotted the Governor’s address to the Assembly. Moreover there were differences 
within the cabinet over the high handedness of Chief Minister Shaiza. He got his 
opponent Rishang Keishing arrested and detained under PD Act. Kh. Chaoba, his 
cabinet minister quarelled with him and Chaoba was stripped off all his portfolio 
which led to the resignation of Kh. Chaoba from his ministry. All the opposition 
parties submitted memorandum to the President of India demanding dissolution of 
the Assembly and dismissal of Shaiza ministry. A scandalous phenomenon occurred 
in Manipur. As a fall out of the defeat of Mrs. Indira Gandhi in the election of 1977, 
there was an enquiry commission instituted against her by the Janata government. 
This was known as the Shah Commission. In Manipur also Yangmaso Shaiza 
appointed Trikha who was an advocate of Supreme Court of India and Supreme 
Court of Nepal to enquire after Mrs. Indira Gandhi. Trikha started a proceeding of 
inquiry against ex-Prime Minister Indira Gandhi for some funny crimes which were 
supposed to have been committed by central forces in Manipur during emergency. 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi was summoned at the High Court at Imphal. Indira Gandhi 
came but refused to attend the Court. She left her hotel early in the morning, rushed 
to the airport in an autoricksaw and caught the Indian Airline’s flight to Delhi. 
Trikha’s handling of the Indira Gandhi affair was condemned by everybody and 
Yangmaso Shaiza Ministry was attacked in the legal circles." 


Rishang Keishing on behalf of the opposition parties introduced a No Confidence 
Motion in the Assembly against the Shaiza ministry. Rishang Keishing accused 
Shaiza that due to his mismanagement of Home department, the law and order had 
collapsed; the valley based extremist struck against Manipur police and security 
forces. Shaiza was also charged of authoritarianism in administration particularly 
in concentration of power in his hand in matters of handling of portfolios and 
appointments. Before the assembly took nay decision, the Governor of Manipur took 
his assessment of political situation in Manipur and recommended to the Government 
of India for the suspension of the Legislative assembly. The President of India 
agreed to impose President’s Rule along with the suspension of the Assembly. 


It is not fair to criticize Shaiza of being communal or authoritarian or nepotism. 
To the common people of Manipur he was most popular and accessible Chief Minister 
of Manipur. Everybody got easy access to him, students’ leaders, market women, 
tribal chiefs and public leaders. During his second ministry he introduced the 
Manipuri Official Language Act 1978 which made Manipuri in Bengali script as the 
official language of Manipur. He approved through an expert committee, the 27 
scripts as the official Meitei script of Manipur. These are now taught in the primary 
schools of Manipur. He permitted the shifting of Sanamahi idol of a private temple 
of a Brahmin to the original Sanamahi temple located in the compound of 1* 
Battalion Manipur Rifles giving encouragement to the Sanamahi religion and culture. 
A great step in education progress was made when he ordered the taking over of 9 
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University affiliated colleges of Manipur as Government colleges. He also converted 
many high schools and higher secondary schools to government institutions as these 
institutions suffered from chronic financial difficulties. His government acknowledged 
the contribution of private enterprises to the development of school and college 
education in Manipur except a few institutions like Ram Lal Paul School, Adimjati 
High School and Imphal College. This educational measure of Shaiza was welcomed 
by the people. He was impartial in giving of grants for developments to every 
district. He was admired by both hill and plain people and irrespective of communities. 


Congress (I) Led Coalition Ministry of Dorendra Singh (1980) 


After the failure of the Shaiza ministry, the next election to the Manipur Legislative 
Assembly was held in January 1980. The result of the election was as follows. 


1. Congress (I) 13 
2. Congress (U) 6 
3. Janata Dal 10 
4. MPP 

5. CPM 1 
6. Kuki National Assembly 2 
7. Independents 19 


Through a negotiation a Congress led coalition Ministry consisting of Congress 
(I), Congress (U), MPP, KNA and some independents on 23 point programme was 
formed. They elected R.K. Dorendra Singh as the leader of the coalition. He was 
sworn in as the Chief Minister on 14 January 1980. His council of ministers 
consisted of 17 ministers, cabinet ranks 6 and ministers of state 11. Among the 
cabinet ministers, mention may be made of I. Tompok Singh of Singjamei, Soso 
Lorho of Mao, Md. Jalaluddin of Keirao. The ministers of state were Th. Chaoba 
Singh, Th. Debendra of Jiribam etc. Dorendra ministry was area wise and community 
wise represented except the Scheduled Caste. The Ministry did not last long. The 
Congress and MPP developed serious political differences. On 23 August 1980, L. 
Manaobi the new President of the MPP announced the withdrawal of the support to 
the coalition on the ground that the ministry did not implement the 23 point 
agreement. The MPP joined hands with a regional party known as Manipuri Nationalist 
Democratic Party. But the MPP was split; two MPP ministers revolted against the 
directive of the party. But by November 1980, the ministry had become a minority 
and R.K. Dorendra resigned. R.K. Dorendra suffered from an unsympathetic attitude 
from the central government. He was involved in the Assam students agitation 
against foreigners. He made proposals for solution to this problem. He overplayed 
his role in this Assam issue. He was also involved in the attempts to win over the 
Meitei revolutionary groups particularly the PREPAK whose leader Rajkumar 
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Tulachandra Singh supported him. Another faction of the PREPAK was led by one 
Maipak Sharma. After his resignation he was approached to become an ambassador 
to Norway which did not materialize. 


Congress (I) Led Ministry of Rishang Keishing 


There were three aspirants for the office of the Chief Minister in the Congress 
Party, one was Rishang Keishing, second was Ngurdinglen and third was Y. Yaima. 
Y. Yaima and Ngurdinglen did not like to contest for the leadership because there 
was a hint from the Congress high command in favour of Rishang Keishing.'* 
Therefore Rishang Keishing was unanimously elected as a leader of the Congress 
legislature Party and was sworn in as the Chief Minister on 27° November 1980. 
His ministry was from 27 November 1980 to 27" February, 1981. Appointment of 
Rishang Keishing as the Chief Minister of Manipur was a culmination of a long, 
chequered political car zer of this colourful leader from the hills of Manipur. Rishang 
Keishing was born at Bungpa village on 25" October 1919. He had his education at 
Ukhrul, Imphal, Kohima, Jorhat and Calcutta. He came from a religiously dedicated 
family of the Keishings. He came in contact with the Christian Evangelists from 
Jorhat and Kohima. During the Second World War he was involved in the Allied war 
efforts against the Japanese. As a school student who could speak English fluently, 
Rishang Keishing was a volunteer interpreter for the British forces. He was involved 
in the famous battle of Sangshak fought in March 1944. After passing matriculation 
from Eastern Theological College, Jorhat he was approached to accept a scholarship 
with which he could complete his further studies in Calcutta. He joined the Scottish 
Church College in Calcutta. He passed both I.A. and B.A. from this college under the 
Calcutta University. He was a very popular athlete and debator. He was awarded 
once as a best athlete and best debater of Calcutta University. While in Calcutta he 
came into contact with the Socialist leaders particularly Jai Prakash Narayan and 
Aruna Asraf Ali. He befriended with other socialist leaders of India. His friendship 
with L. Achow Singh, P. Tomchou Singh, young Manipuri intellectuals started from 
his Calcutta days. During the ministry of Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh he 
applied for the post of SDC in the government of Manipur in 1949. There was 
another candidate for the same post. He was Yangmaso Shaiza, a graduate of St. 
Paul College of Calcutta. The appointment Board consisted of Chief Minister M.K. 
P.B. Singh and Hill Minister, Major R. Khathing. The selection board selected 
Yangmaso Shaiza for the post. Rishang Keishing was annoyed and he personally 
met Chief Minister P.B. Singh complaining against his non selection. Maharajkumar 
P.B. Singh listened to his outburst calmly and advised him to meet the Hill Minister 
R. Khathing. Rishang Keishing said that he met the Hill minister who advised him 
that Manipur particularly hills required school teachers more than officers. Since 
Yangmaso Shaiza would be suited to executive post, he personally preferred Rishang 
Keishing to be a school teacher who had a great responsibility to build up the young 
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generation. So he had in mind to offer the post of Head Master of the Ukhrul M.E. 
School. Meeting these two great men of Manipur Priya Brata Singh and Major R. 
Khathing, Rishang Keishing was completely cooled down and he accepted the post of 
the Head Master in Ukhrul. 


His commitment to teaching led him towards social work wherefrom would 
extend to the involvement in the politics. As a young student his socialist ideas 
made him socially committed and he grew up as a confirmed democrat. He contested 
the general election of 1952 from the ticket of Socialist Party and won the election to 
the Lok Sabha (1952-1957). He attracted the attention of Prime Minister Nehru. He 
was again returned to Parliament in 1962. He was defeated in the election of 1967 
and 1971 but he was always a member of the Union Territorial Council when he was 
not a Member of Parliament. He joined Congress Party at the instance of Prime 
Minister Nehru as he developed difference with the Socialist Party on the issue of 
Hindi as the official language of India. He was a mass leader popular both among 
the hill and valley of Manipur. The market women of Imphal were his greatest fans 
and supporters. He rejoined Congress in 1972. 


In 1980, he became a Chief Minister of the Congress government under the 
guidance of Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. However, Rishang Keishing’s ministry 
had a short life of three months only. His ministry consisted of 8 cabinet ministers 
and 10 ministers of state. Of the 8 cabinet ministers, three were from the hills and 
five from the valley including a Muslim. There were 10 ministers of state in which 
hill and valley were given equally 5 seats. The new cabinet ministers were Th. 
Chaoba, Th. Debendra and Radhabinod Koijam. Kangj amba Singh and Thangkhalal 
were made new ministers of state. Soon, problems developed for Rishang Keishing. 
In February 1981, 10 Congress MLAs including a minister of state left the Congress 
and joined opposition. Congress had lost majority naturally. The defector MLAs 
joined hands with the opposition consisting of MPP, CPI, Congress (U), CPM and 
Janata. They formed an alliance known as People’s Democratic Front. The PDF 
requested the Governor to allow them to form a government. The Governor considered 
that the PDF would not be able to form a stable ministry. He rejected their demand. 
He recommended suspension of the Assembly and thus Manipur came under the 
President Rule for the sixth time on 8 February 1981. The first ministry of 
Rishang Keishing in his long political career was very short lived with three months 
only. 


The Second Ministry of Rishang Keishing 

The second ministry of Rishang Keishing was installed on 19 June 1981. The 
second ministry lasted for three and half years (from 19 June, 1981 to December, 
1984). Rishang Keishing with his persistent efforts persuaded the defector MLAs to 
make an honourable come back to the Congress Party. Actually 5 out of 10 defector 
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MLAs returned to Congress Party. The new ministry consisted of 16 cabinet ministers 
and 11 ministers of state, a total of 27 ministers. Because of this large size, every 
section of the party was satisfied and it lasted till the election of 1984. On 31, 
October of this year Prime Minister Indira Gandhi was assassinated by her own 
bodyguard. Her son Rajiv Gandhi took over as the Prime Minister of the country. 
The election of 1984 had produced a sympathy wave for Congress party in the 
Parliament. In Manipur also there was similar sympathy for the Congress Party. 
Rishang Keishing reaped the fruit of Indira Gandhi’s assassination. 


The Third Ministry of Rishang Keishing 


The general election of the Manipur Legislative Assembly in December 1984 led 
to the land mark victory of the Congress in Manipur which captured 30 seats out of 
60. Never before Congress had ever won such a majority. Rishang Keishing was 
again made the Chief Minister for the third time (4% January 1985 to 4 March, 
1988). His ministry consisted of 10 cabinets and 7 ministers of state, a total of 17 
ministers. The ministry continued till 1988 when he was replaced by R.K. Jaichandra 
Singh. Rishang Keishing’s ministry did not go well with Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi. It was due to the adverse reports given by military sources on the performance 
of his government. His third term coincided with the rise of the National Socialist 
Council of Nagaland (NSCN) under the collective leadership of Isak Swu, Khaplang 
and Th. Muivah. Naturally there was increase of rebel activities throughout the 
Naga inhabited areas of Manipur. The earlier ceasefire of 1964 and Shillong Accord 
had ceased to exist. The army lobby suspected that Rishang Keishing or his supporters 
were in collusion with the Naga insurgents. Political leaders who were opposed to 
Rishang Keishing took advantage of the situation and put pressure on General K.V. 
Krishna Rao, the Governor to check the nexus between the Chief Minister’s group 
and the NSCN. This alleged nexus was never proved but suspicion lingered on. The 
younger Congress leaders put pressure on Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi to remove 
Rishang Keishing. The Governor also reported to the Government of India for 
removal of Rishang Keishing for the effective military operations. Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi yielded to the internal pressure of Congress leaders of Manipur and 
official recommendation of the Governor. Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi deputed 
Home Minister Buta Singh to convey the directive of the Government of India on the 
Chief Minister Rishang Keishing to resign from the post. Rishang Keishing enjoyed 
the majority support of the MLAs in the Assembly. Constitutionally he was in a firm 
footing. Home Minister Buta Singh directed the Chief Minister to resign. He forced 
the Chief Minister to speak over phone with the Prime Minister who directly asked 
him to resign. In great anger Rishang Keishing submitted his resignation. 


After his resignation Rajiv Gandhi deputed R.K. Jaichandra Singh to take over 
as the Chief Minister of Manipur. It was a great example of dictatorship in the 
Congress party. It was a repetition of what was done to R.K. Dorendra Singh by 
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Prime Minister Indira Gandhi for his alleged involvement with the Maipak Sharma 
faction of Meitei underground organization known as PREPAK. 


Ministry of R.K. Jaichandra Singh (4-3-1988 to 17-2-1990) 


R.K. Jaichandra Singh, a Union Minister of State was deputed by Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi to become the Chief Minister of Manipur. After the forcible resignation 
of Rishang Keishing he was elected as the new leader of the Congress Legislature 
Party (4 March 1988 to 17 February 1990). R.K. Jaichandra Singh was the 
youngest Chief Minister of Manipur so far. He belonged to a royal lineage tracing 
from Minister Anantasai, a descendent of Maharaja Garibaniwaz. His father R.K. 
Bir Chandra Singh was a former president of the Congress party. His Council of 
Ministers consisted of L. Chandramani Singh, Soso Lorho, I. Tompok Singh, Y. 
Erabot Singh, Md. Mahamuddin Shah, M. Ibotombi Singh and L. Lalit Singh. I. 
Tompok Singh was made the Deputy Chief Minister of Manipur. The Ministers of 
state were H.T. Thungam, K. Bira Singh, W. Jagor Singh, T. Gouzadou and Dr. 
Nimaichand Luwang. 


Since he was not an MLA, S. Damodar Singh resigned his post of MLA from 
Sagolband constituency and in a bye election R.K. Jaichandra Singh was returned 
from the constituency. W. Angou Singh comtinued to be the Speaker of the Assembly. 
He completed remaining years of the tenure till the general election of February 
1990. Jaichandra Singh brought stability of the party but his style of functioning 
was regarded as not democratic. The bureaucracy had respect for his handing of 
affairs. He was comparatively free from personal corruption. Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi paid a visit to Manipur during his ministry. However his attitude towards 
the rural and hill leaders was bureaucratic and feudal. He was criticized by many as 
anti tribal and anti rural. This weakened the position of the party as demonstrated 
in the general election. There was also no sympathy for him. The lack of popularity 
and the way he was imposed led to the weakening of the Congress. 


Democracy in the Last Decade of the 20 Century 


Despite the political instability in the formation of council of ministers in the 
government of the state, democracy had taken roots in Manipur. Very unstable 
parties both regional and national, a vocal and responsible press, a rising elite and 
women activism coupled with various students organizations of various communities 
had made democratic ethos strengthened in Manipur state. The last decade of the 
century saw several ministries led by four leaders of Manipur; R.K. Ranbir, R.K. 
Dorendra, Rishang Keishing and W. Nipamacha Singh. The period was full of 
political and social tensions. There were several ethnic uprisings and they posed a 
great threat to the integrity and unity of India and Manipur. Various valley based 
Meitei ethnic organizations like UNLF, PLA, PREPAK, KCP and KYKL had aroused 
Meitei national feeling against the Indian state. The biggest Naga outfit, NSCN had 
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concluded ceasefire with the Government of India since August 1997. The 
administration in the hill areas was greatly weakened. Police and army made 
counter insurgency operations which led to the death and casualties among the 
civilians. It caused violation of civil rights for the people. Manipur faced great 
economic crisis. Her share from the Government of India grants could not meet the 
financial expenditure of Manipur. It naturally caused social tensions between 
different sections of the society. The Meitei Pangal riot, Naga Kuki conflicts, Kuki 
Paite clashes and Meitei Naga tension had caused both political and social problems 
for the state. The state was confronted with these problems. It should be recorded to 
the credit of the Government of India and the political parties in Manipur that the 
cabinet form of government continued to function. It showed a maturity of democracy 
in India. 


R.K. Ranbir’s MPP Led United Legislative Party 


In the election of 1990 the usual feature of Manipur election surfaced again. No 
party could capture the majority. The Congress Party led by R.K. Jaichandra Singh 
secured 26 seats but the opposition led by MPP managed to secure a majority 
consisting of different political parties and claim to form the government. The 
coalition consisted of six political parties, of which the MPP secured10 seats, the 
Janata Dal 10, Congress (S) 6, CPI 3, KNA 2 and National Political Conference 1. 
These parties formed the United Legislative Party (ULP) which had 32 MLAs. 
Governor Chintamani Panigrahi instead of inviting largest single party (Congress I) 
invited the coalition under the leadership of R.K. Ranbir Singh of MPP to form the 
Ministry. The Congress (I) made their claims but Defence Minister, George Fernandez 
of the Janata Dal supported the coalition. This ministry led by R.K. Ranbir Singh 
lasted for 2 years (23 February 1990 to 7" January, 1992). 


During the tenure of this ministry, death occurred to the Congress leader I. 
Tompok Singh of Singjamei and K. Bira Singh of Oinam due to an unfortunate air 
crash at Thangjing Hills. There were bye elections to fill the vacant seats. Accordingly 
Smt. K. Apabi, widow of K. Bira Singh and I. Hemochandra Singh, son of I. Tompok 
Singh were returned. Return of I. Hemochandra Singh to Congress (I) encouraged 
the party with new political energy. During this period, the Speaker of the Assembly 
was Dr. H. Borbabu Singh who was well known for using the powers of the Speaker 
given by the anti defection law of 1986 passed by late Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. 
He disqualified some MLAs. The Supreme Court quashed the order of the Speaker. 
This political instability was coupled with the deterioration of law and order situation 
due to increase in insurgency activities. Accordingly Government of India imposed 
President’s Rule by suspending the Assembly. The Congress somehow cobbled up a 
coalition ministry under the leadership of R.K. Dorendra Singh and demanded to 
form the government. The President’s rule was revoked on 9 April 1992. R.K. 
Dorendra Singh was again sworn in as the Chief Minister. Rishang Keishing who 
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was already a Chief Minister agreed to be Deputy Chief Minister under the new 
ministry. The Congress led ministry of Dorendra lasted for nearly two years. The 
Government of India passed an amendment to the Constitution of India by including 
Manipuri Language in Bengali script in the VIII Schedule of the Constitution. This 
action produced a progressive change in the development of Manipuri language and 
literature in India. Unfortunately there were infightings within the Congress, a 
tussle for leadership between R.K. Dorendra and Rishang Keishing. It was coupled 
with the attempt made by R.K. Ranbir Singh to form another government with him 
as the leader. This created a sense of political instability where there was serious 
breakdown of law and order. Manipur was placed under the President’s Rule on 31* 
December 1993. After one year of President’s Rule, Rishang Keishing could gather 
majority in the Assembly. The Government of India advised Governor Lt. General 
V.K. Nayar to appoint Rishang Keishing as the Chief Minister. He refused to swear 
in Rishang Keishing and resigned from the post of Governor. However the Governor 
of Nagaland O.N. Srivastava was appointed in charge Governor of Manipur under 
whom Rishang Keishing took oath as Chief Minister. This term lasted three months 
from 13 December 1994 to 24 February 1995. 


General Election of 1995 and Rishang Keishing’s Ministry 


The General Election to Manipur Assembly was held in February 1995. Again no 
political party could get the absolute majority. Result was as follows. In this 
general election three new political parties were elected. They were the Federal 
Party of Manipur led by Prof. Gangmumei Kamei, Samata Party and National 
People’s Party led by Hangkhanlian. Congress could form a coalition led by Rishang 
Keishing. His ministry consisted of cabinet ministers like L. Chandramani Singh, Y. 
Erabot Singh, Md. Helaluddin Khan, Dr. Nara, H. Bidur, A.S. Arthur, Morung 
Makunga, Prof. Gangmumei Kamei. The ministers of state were N. Biren Singh, I. 
Hemochandra Singh, M. Hemanta, Dr. Chaltolein Amo, Samuel Jendai, Dr. W. 
Thoiba, M. Okendra and K. Govindas. The ministry of Rishang Keishing had 18 
cabinet ministers and 10 ministers of state. The Assembly elected W. Nipamacha 
Singh, a veteran Congress leader and K. Babudhon Singh as Speaker and Deputy 
Speaker of the Assembly. W. Nipamacha Singh was destined to split the Congress 
and formed a new ministry wresting the power from Chief Minister Rishang Keishing. 


There were splits in the coalition ministry led by Rishang Keishing. Members of 
the Janata Dal, Federal Party of Manipur, Samata Party and some independents 
resigned from the coalition ministry and supported R.K. Ranbir who led the United 
Democratic Front. R.K. Ranbir claimed the support of 32 MLAs as Rishang Keishing’s 
ministry was reduced to a minority of 27 members only. Meanwhile the Speaker W. 
Nipamacha Singh disqualified 5 MLAs of opposition and prevented their voting on 
the day where the No Confidence Motion against Rishang Keishing’s ministry was 
discussed. Rishang Keishing got 27 votes while R.K. Ranbir Singh got only 26. 
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Opposition was defeated by one vote only. Though Rishang Keishing survived the 
No Confidence Motion in the Assembly, W. Nipamacha Singh the Speaker had 
become the centre of dissidence within the Congress Party. Several ministers clearly 
told the Congress high command that the Chief Minister should be replaced by 
another leader. The Congress high command refused any change in the leadership. 
The opposition MLAs approached Speaker W. Nipamacha Singh to lead the new 
ministry and for this they would extend full support. He hesitated to leave the 
party. Ultimately in December 1997, 23 Congress MLAs including 15 ministers 
resigned from the CLP in support of W. Nipamacha Singh. The dissidents fo.med a 
new political party named Manipur State Congress Party on 15 December 1997 
(The Manipur State Congress was the name of the original party formed on 4" 
October 1946 before their absorption with the Indian National Congress). When the 
voting on the No Confidence Motion was to be taken, W. Nipamacha Singh resigned 
from the post of the Speaker and voted against Rishang Keishing’s ministry. Rishang 
Keishing gathered 16 votes while the opposition got 38 votes. Rishang Keishing 
submitted the resignation of his ministry on 15 December 1997. 


The Ministry of W. Nipamacha Singh (MSCP Led Ministry) 


W. Nipamacha Singh, the President of the Manipur State Congress Party was 
elected the leader of the new coalition. He was sworn in on 16" December 1997. 
When a vote of majority was taken on 12" January 1998, W. Nipamacha Singh 
secured 40 votes. There was a big question which was to be historically explained 
that so many ministers left the ruling Congress and formed another party to form a 
government. The last year of Rishang Keishing’s ministry coincided with the declaration 
of ceasefire between Government of India and NSCN (IM) from 1* August 1997. 
There was a huge rally at Imphal city on 4" August against this ceasefire and there 
was a expression of solidarity support for the integrity of Manipur. The one lakh 
strength procession consisted of all political parties and all national pro Manipur 
elements. An all party delegation was sent to New Delhi and memorandum was 
submitted to Prime Minister I.K. Gujral conveying the opinion of the people. The 
delegation led by Rishang Keishing himself had a detailed discussion on the issue of 
Naga-India ceasefire and its impact on the territorial boundary of Manipur. The 
Government of India issued an official statement that the area of operation of the 
ceasefire was within the state of Nagaland only and that it would not be extended to 
Manipur. However this ceasefire created a lot of enthusiasm among the Naga areas 
and the state of Nagaland. Nagaland Assembly as early as 1994 had passed a 
resolution demanding integration of Naga inhabited areas of Manipur into Nagaland. 
They strongly reminded the 16 point agreement of 1960, the Article 13 of which 
recorded the demand of the Naga People Convention for the integration of contiguous 
Naga areas to the state of Nagaland, but the Government of India did not accept 
their proposal. The issue of Naga integration which was a subject matter at the 
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merger agreement of Naga Integration Committee and Congress Party in 1972 
accepting the question of Naga integration as not being anti constitutional nor anti 
national and it could be discussed at different levels of the Congress party was again 
raised by political leaders, intellectuals and student leaders. Rishang Keishing the 
Chief Minister was at the centre of controversy over this issue. He survived several 
adjournment motions on this issue in the Assembly because the NIC-Congress 
Agreement of 1972 was not binding on the Assembly or the Government of Manipur 
or India. The leaders of the NSCN (IM) supported by Naga civil societies of Manipur 
like, United Naga Council (UNC), All Naga Students Association of Manipur (ANSAM) 
and Naga Women Union which vociferously demanded the extension of the ceasefire 
to Manipur and integration of Naga areas to Nagaland. These public issues created 
a sense of mistrust on the leadership of Rishang Keishing and his hold within the 
party was greatly weakened leading ultimately to the exodus of leaders from Congress 
Party to the new party of W. Nipamacha Singh. 


The ninistry of W. Nipamacha Singh consisted of MSCP, Janata Dal, MPP, FPM 
etc. and a large number of ministers perhaps biggest so far in the history of 
| democracy in Manipur. The ministry lasted upto the next general election in February 
| 2000 A.D. Two greatest achievements of W. Nipamacha Singh were the holding of 
| the National games in the newly constructed Khuman Lampak Sports Complex and 
Stadium. Manipur got the team championship of the National Games. Nipamacha 
ministry also established the Manipur Human Rights Commission under the Protection 
of Human Rights Act, 1993. Chairman and members were appointed to Manipur 
Human Rights Commission. It aroused high expectation among the Human Rights 

activists. 


Second Ministry of W. Nipamacha Singh (2000 A.D.) 


W. Nipamacha Singh’s ministry was returned in the election of 2000 A.D. In this 

election there were three pre poll alliances. The first was United Front consisting of 

| MSCP and Federal Party of Manipur, the second was the Secular Democratic Front 
| consisting of Congress (I), MPP, CPI and Janata Dal (S), and the third was Manipur 
| Democratic Alliance consisting of the BJP, Samata Party and Kuki National Assembly. 
{ 


The United front of Manipur secured 29 seats, 23 of the MSCP and 6 of the FPM. 
The Secular democratic Front won 16 seats; 11 Congress (I), 4 MPP and 1 Janata 
Dal. The Manipur Democratic Alliance won 7 seats, 6 BJP and 1 Samata party. 
Other parties like Janata Dal (U), RJD also secured some seats. In this election only 
one independent was elected. No pre poll alliance was in absolute majority and the 
usual cobbling game of MLAs resulted in the split among the MPP whose 3 members 
joined the MSCP. The RJD and one independent joined the MSCP. Therefore W. 
Nipamacha Singh became the leader of the United Front and he was elected Chief 
Minister for the second term. The ministry as usual had big number of ministers. 


————————— 
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The Assembly elected Dr. S. Dhananjoy as the Speaker. Dr. L. Chandramani Singh 
was appointed as the Deputy Chief Minister. The second ministry of W. Nipamacha 
Singh was a short lived one. 


W. Nipamacha Singh had a long political career. He was born on 17° December 
1930 at the village of Wangoi. He was educated at Wangoi, Hiyangthang, Imphal 
and Gauhati. He passed the matriculation examination from Johnstone High School 
in 1952. He studied at Imphal College but he entered into service as Assistant 
Teacher at Wangoi and he passed B.A. in 1960. He shifted his resideice from 
Wangoi to Imphal in 1957. He participated in political agitations for statehood in 
different periods. In his younger days he was interested in theatre. From Johnstone 
High School he was deputed to Gauhati University for further study. He was also a 
trained graduate teacher. He joined the Congress Party and contested the election 
in 1974 from Wangoi constituency in the Assembly. He was returned in the election 
of 1974 but he lost election in 1980 but was returned in the elections of 1985, 1990, 
1995 and 2000. He was a minister in several ministries. He had wide political 
connection in Manipur. He was a popular Chief Minister and accessible to the 
common people but his ministry was a period of great economic crisis and insurgency. 
He had to deal with large number of agitations. One of his greatest successes was 
the settlement of the Kuki Paite clash in Churachandpur district by making peace 
settlement among the two communities through the intervention of the state. He 
was very friendly with the NDA government led by Atal Bihari Vajpayee of BJP. He 
was deadly against the extension of the Naga India ceasefire to Manipur. He had 
open difference with Deputy Prime Minister, L.K. Advani on several occasions. 


After one year of the ministry there was a deep conflict between Chief Minister 
W. Nipamacha Singh and the Speaker of the Assembly Dr. S. Dhananjoy Singh. 
There was also difference of opinion with the Lok Sabha M.P. Th. Chaoba Singh who 
was given a post of Minister of State in the ministry of Vajpayee. Chaoba Singh was 
a working President of the MSCP. He had a desire to carve out a place in the 
national politics of India by joining the ruling party BJP. But this party did not have 
any base in Manipur state. Meanwhile R.K. Dorendra Singh and Radhabinod Koijam 
were trying to disrupt the ministry of Nipamacha Singh. The crisis was deepened 
when 8 MSCP MLAs defected from MSCP and formed the Manipur Democratic 
Front in February 2001. Radhabinod Koijam also defected from Congress (I) with 9 
MLAs and formed the Manipur Congress Convention. The Manipur Democratic 
Front covered both groups of MLAs from MSCP and Radhabinod Koijam was elected 
leader of the group. Radhabinod formed a coalition which was sponsored by Samata 
Party and named as People’s Front. This ministry of Radhabinod Koijam lasted for 
three months from 15-2-2001 to 2-5-2001. The ministry of Radhabinod was voted 
out from the Assembly despite large number of MLAs supporting his ministry in the 
Assembly. There was a proposal supported by every opposition MLA to form a new 
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ministry under the leadership of R.K. Dorendra Singh who was a leader of BJP. The 
BJP national leadership was opposed to pulling down the ministry of Radhabinod 
Koijam as they did not like to displease George Fernandez of Samata Party who was 
the Defence Minister. BJP did not allow the formation of a coalition ministry led by 
R.K. Dorendra Singh. Neither BJP nor R.K. Dorendra was willing to form the 
government. In such a situation Governor Ved Marwah who was in heart willing to 
form any ministry had no choice but to recommend the suspension of the ministry 
and consequent imposition of the President’s Rule. During this period there came 
out a surprising news that the agreement on the Naga India ceasefire would have no 
territorial limits thus allowing its extension to Manipur state. The announcement 
was made on 14 June 2001 from Bangkok. There was a great uprising of the people 
of Manipur against this Bangkok Declaration. The protest movement led to police 
firing and death of 18 demonstrators. The protest was so serious and supported by 
every political party in India that the Government of India made an announcement 
on 27" June that the ceasefire agreement would not be extended to Manipur. The 
words “The Ceasefire agreement would have no territorial limit” removed. There 
was violent protest and burning of Assembly building, government buildings including 
Chief Minister’s residence and Raj Bhawan. The panicky Governor Ved Marwah 
with an incompetent DGP recommended the dissolution of the Assembly and imposition 
of President’s Rule in the state in July 2001. Thus ended the story of democracy 
during the last decade of 20" century and beginning of the 21* century.'® 


NOTES 


(1) Asmall committee consisting of Chief Secretary G.D. Bhave, Security Commissioner, 
M. Ramunny and Secretary of Local Self Government, S.L. Chopra were the original 
authors of the District Council Act, 1971. Personal communication from Somi Keishing, 
Additional Secretary, Govt. of Manipur. 

(2) North Eastern Area (Reorganisation) Act, 1971, Ministry of Home Affairs, Government 
of India, New Delhi. 

(3) Rules of Business and the Conduct of Assembly, edited time to time, Secretary 
Manipur Legislative Assembly, Imphal mentions the committee. 

(4) Order of the President on the Hill Area Committee of Manipur Legislative Assembly 
promulgated by V.V. Giri, President of India, New Delhi, 1972. 

(5) The Chairman of the Hill Area Committee is given the status of a Cabinet Minister. 
But he and his Vice Chairman have no executive power. Therefore in actual functioning 
of the Hill Area Committee very few people would like to become Chairman of the Hill 
Area Committee as the committee is controlled by the majority party or the Chief 
Minister. However, cases also occurred that the Chairman and the Committee in case 
of difference with the Chief Minister or the Government referred the matter to the 
Governor for decision. The directions of the Governor were usually accepted by the 
government. 


ES 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 
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Salam Tombi who was the founder of Manipur People’s Party told the author that he 
took the model of Pakistan People’s Party of Prime Minister Z. Bhutto in the naming 
of the regional party in Manipur. 

Kshetri Rajendra, District Councils of Manipur, New Delhi, 2006. 

Of the Cabinet Ministers S. Tombi Singh, Dr. L. Chandramani Singh and Haokholal 
Thangjom were new ministers. The state ministers were H.T. Thungam, K. Borthakur 
Sharma, and Ngulkhohao Lhungdim. 

According to Congress President H. Nilamani Singh, the Yangmaso Shaiza’s ministry 
failed because of two reasons. In the PDF Ministry the Manipur Hill Union and the 
Communist Party tried to marginalize the role of the Congress party. The two parties 
proposed many impracticable and meaningless proposals to the Congress. Chief 
Minister Shaiza personally did not accept the suggestions of the Congress leaders. 
Quoted in Kshetri Bimola, op. cit., p. 243. 

Cabinet ministers were Y. Yaima Singh, Dr. L. Chandramani Singh, Kh. Chaoba, T.P. 
Kuilengpao, Rishang Keishing and R.K. Ranbir. The ministers of state were N. 
Gouzagin, Borthakur Sharma, Th. Chaoba, Kh. Nimaichand Singh, Holkhomang 
Haokip, S. Jayentakumar Singh, Md. Jalaluddin, O. Joy and Thoithoi Singh. The 
deputy ministers were Shonkhothang Ashon and W. Komol Singh. Reproduced froin 
Kshetri Bimola, op. cit., p. 244. 

Cabinet Ministers were Rishang Keishing, R.K. Ranbir Singh, T.P. Kuilengpao, N. 
Gouzagin. The Minister of States were S.Birmani Singh, R.K. Thekho, H.T. Thungam, 
Asraf Ali, Holkhomang Haokip, Gourmani Singh, Kh. Nimaichand, M. Ibotombi and 
kh. Ratha Singh. S. Bijoy Singh was the deputy minister. 

The Janata ministry consisted of Yangmaso Shaiza as Chief Minister; other cabinet 
ministers were Salam Tombi Singh, Kh. Chaoba, Ngurdinglen etc. The Ministers of 
state were Asraf Ali, R.K. Thekho, Kh. Nimaichand Singh, W. Komol Singh, W. 
Nipamacha Singh. Quoted in Kshetri Bimola, op. cit., p. 248. 

Trikha as an Additional Advocate General of Manipur was given an allowance of Rs. 
15,000/- per day. It is alleged that Trikha gave prejudicial advice to Chief Minister 
Shaiza. His personal secretary named Mirza misled Shaiza very often. The mention of 
the trio, Shaiza, Trikha, Mirza became a joke in the political grave vines of Manipur. 
It may be because of summons to Mrs. Indira Gandhi that since this incident of 1978 
never visited Imphal again except the 45 minutes helicopter visit to Awangkhul to 
inaugurate the Jawahar Bal Bhavan on 14 February 1981. 

Rishang Keishing told the author that the idea of a leadership of the party to be given 
to him was mooted by Smt. Indira Gandhi herself after her return to power. Rishang 
Keishing told Prime Minister Indira Gandhi that since he belonged to a minority 
Tangkhul Naga community he won’t be able to command majority support. Mrs. 
Gandhi assured him that she would manage the majority support for him and he had 
to be loyal to the party (that meant to her). Rishang Keishing agreed to the verbal 
assurance of the Prime Minister. Perhaps it was due to this understanding that the 
hint was passed over from the high command to the state leaders (personal communication 
from Rishang Keishing). 
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(15) 


(16) 


Congress (I) 21, MPP 18, Janata Dal 7, BJP 1, Samata Party 2, National People’s 
Party 2, CPI 2, Congress (S)1, Federal Party of Manipur 2, Independents 3. Source: P. 
Bharat Singh, Elections in Manipur, May 1997. 

If the general election of 1972 was first election of Manipur as a state, the last of the 
elections to Manipur Assembly was in 2000 A.D. The members of the Assembly are 
given in the following Annexure. 
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ANNEXURE 


THE RESULT OF THE ELECTION OF 2000 - 2001 


Sl.No Name Constituencies 

1. P.Achou Singh Uripok 
2 Md. Alauddin Lilong 
3 Kh. Amutombi Singh Mayang Imphal 
4 Basantakumar Wangkhem (1) Kshetrigao 
5 L. Bhagyachandra Singh (1) Keishamthong 
6 Haobam Bhuban Singh Singjamei 
7 4H. Bidur Singh Keirao 
8 Ningthoujam Bihari Singh Khurai 
9 Th. Bira singh Nambol 

10S. Bira Singh Kumbi 

11 A. Biren Singh Jiribam 

12 Ksh. Biren Singh Lamlai 

13 Dr. Haobam Borobabu Singh Wangkhei 

14 Kh. Chandra Singh Sekmai 

15 Salam Chandra Singh Andro 

16 Dr. L. Chandramani singh Patsoi 

17. M. Chungkhosei Saikot 

18 Dr.S. Dhananjoy Singh Thongju 

19. R.K. Dorendra Singh Yaiskul 

20 Chungkhokai Doungel Saikul 

21 Professor Gangmumei Kamei Nungba 

22 Govindas Singh Konthoujam Bishenpur 

23 V.Hangkhanlian Churachandpur 

24 Hangkhanpao Chandel 

25 Haokholet Kipgen Saitu 

26. Moirangthem Hemanta Wangjing Tentha 

27 Laishram Jatra Singh Khangabok 
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28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 


L. Jayentakumar Singh (2) 
Dr. Yumnam Jiten Singh 
L. Jonathan 

Okram Joy Singh 
Laishram Kerani Singh 
Dr. Khasim Ruivah 
Maibam Kunjo 
Wahengbam Leima Devi 
Dr. Kh. Loken Singh 

H. Lokhon Singh 

T. Manga Vaiphei 

Z. Mangaibou 

Mayengbam Manihar Singh 
Ngursanglur 

N. Nimai Singh 

Dr. Nimaichand Luwang 
W. Nipamacha Singh 
Moirangthem Okendra Singh 
Onjamang Haokip 
Radhabinod Koijam 

K. Raina 

S. Rajen Singh 

Kangujam Ranjit Singh 
Rishang Keishing 

Samuel Jendai 

H. Sanayaima Singh 

D. Shaiza 

Songchinkhup 
Thangminlien Kipgen 

M. Thohrii 


Keishamthong 
Oinam 
Karong 
Langthabal 
Moirang 
Chingai 
Hiyanglam 
Naoria Pakhanglakpa 
Sagolband 
Konthoujam 
Henglep 
Tamei 
Wabagai 
Tipaimukh 
Kakching 
Wangkhem 
Wangoi 
Heirok 
Tengoupal 
Thangmeiband 
Tadubi 
Lamsang 
Sugnu 
Phungyar 
Tamenglong 
Thanga 
Ukhrul 
Thanlon 
Kangpokpi 
Mao 
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58 Dr. W. Thoiba Heingang 

59 K. Tomba Singh Khundrakpam 
60 Leitanthem Tomba Thoubal 

61 Vivekraj Wangkhem (2) Kshetrigao 

62 N. Zatawn Singhat 


Note: No. 4. Wangkhem B. .santakumar, No. 5. Dr. L. Bhagyachandra Singh died in 
office and were replaced by No. 25 L. Jayaentakumar and No. 61. Vivekraj Wangkhem. 


The Administration of the Hill Tribes 


CHAPTER SIX 


Tribal Historiography is a grey zone in the historiography of Manipur.' This is an 
area of research which requires the intensive attention of the historians and 
anthropologists. The traditional Meitei historiography represented by the chronicles 
and historical writings refer to the relation between the Meitei monarchy and the 
| indigenous tribal villages, the Nagas in the early phase and the Kukis in the modern 
period. The colonial historiography’ dealt on ethnography and history of the hill 
tribes since the 19° century. However, the post-colonial historians of Manipur 
started giving attention to the hill tribes. Scholars belonging to the hill communities 
and Indian scholars wrote on the history of the tribes.* We deal in this chapter with 
the history of administration of the hill tribes of Manipur. 


The scholars of tribal historiography are confronted with two problems; locating 
the position of history in the emergence of a community from a pre literate tribal 
stage to that of the civilized and the second one was the method of reconstructing 
the prehistory and pre literate tribal history. Levi Strauss, the famous French 
anthropologist in his Structural Anthropology (1958) dealing with the relation 
between anthropology and history propounded a theory that the “possession of a 
history”, preferably written, was the criteria of dividing the primitive tribes from 
that of the civilized. The primitive tribes were a people without history and the 
civilized were a people with their own history.* Maurice Godelier in his Anthropology 
in the Marxian Perspectives very reasonably wrote that a tribe was a type and stage 
of a society in the process of development.® This transitional stage of tribe clearly 
indicated that the tribes would become one day a civilized community. But Levi 
Strauss’s theory is no longer true, because his extensive study of the myth and 
folklore of the tribes mostly of the two Americas had shown that the tribes had their 
myth and folklore which were an expression of real or sometimes imagined historical 
realities. He had shown that the primitives though lacking in literary expression, 
had an account of their past in myth, legend, folklore, folk songs and genealogy. Now 
every community in the world has history of its own. Such a method of study was 
described by American anthropologists as ethno history. Most of the works on tribes 
of north east India including that of Manipur were made on the ethnohistorical 
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method. It has now been established that the tribes had their own past preserved 
through their myths and legends. In India, anthropologists have made applied 
anthropology as a tool for the study of tribal polity, society, economy and culture in 
an extended period. Now tribal historiography in Manipur has asserted its own 
capacity to reconstruct the history of the tribes. There is a history of every tribe and 
a methodology to study the tribal history. 


The Traditional Tribal Polity 


The study of the history of the administration of hill tribes should be preceded by 
a description of traditional tribal polity. The tribal people of.Manipur both the Naga 
and the Kuki Chins possessed their own polity.° However, their polity did not grow 
beyond the village level. They did not develop into a tribe level polity formation. 
Therefore the village was ah autonomous political, social, economic and cultural 
entity. 


There were two kinds of polity. Among the Nagas, there was a sort of democratic 
type of political system, which was described by the colonial writers as “small 
republic.”’ Among the Kuki-Chin, the Chieftainship was the main political system. 
The rulers of Manipur recognized this traditional polity during the pre-colonial 
period. During the British rule, this polity formation was adopted as a unit of 
regular administration. In the post-independence period, the laws of Manipur diluted 
the traditional polity but the people themselves still continued to profess their 
custom and traditions, which formed the core of their polity. The traditional polity 
had a clear cut boundary of the village; there was a well regulated land ownership 
system, a judicial system and other social institutions based on customary laws. The 
land ownership included the community land, clan land and individual land among 
the Nagas. There was the chief’s ownership of land among the Kuki Chins. The 
traditional polity had eroded due to the Indian legislation relating to forests and 
revenue and with the emergence of private property in the tribal society. The tribal 
customary laws were very powerful guiding principles in the perpetuation of the 
polity in the tribal villages. 


Meitei Monarchy’s Relation with the Hill Tribes in the Pre-colonial Period 


The rulers of the Meitei State always tried to gain access to and assert the 
command over the forest resources of the mountains surrounding Manipur valley 
which was the heartlana and homeland of the Meitei State. There are historical 
references to the military expeditions and raids over the tribal villages located in 
the surrounding mountains. They exploited the forests, wood and timber for their 
house making and boat making, and the elephants for the royal stable and the 
armed forces. The Meitei rulers invaded the tribal villages, compelled them to 
accept the suzerainty of the Meitei state. However, once the Meitei forces were 
withdrawn the tribal villages continued to remain independent in their hills and 
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selected villages which were situated on the trade routes. Thus, the policy of the 
Meitei state was noninterference into the hill tribes, their polity, way of life, and 
economic persuits. However, with the expansion of the Meitei state in terms of 
territory, resources and manpower, they exercised the political control over the 
villages which were defeated in military invasion. But they did not impose direct 
administration in the tribal areas. The king established personal relationship with 
the headmen or chiefs of large number of villages who gave loyalty and support 
during the time of crisis. Occasionally tributes were imposed on them. But the 
tributes were nominal as indicated by homage in form of Pannao and Singnao 


their life was not interrupted by the Meiteis. The state imposed tributes on some 
(Arum roots and ginger). 
| 


Expansion of Manipur Kingdom into the Hills 

The evidence of expansion of the Meitei rule over the hills of Manipur was given 
by Gangmumei Kamei.’ He writes, “By the beginning of the 12 century the Zeliangrong 
country (western Manipur hills) became an area of Meitei expansion...According to 
Manipur chronicles, by the 17" century, the boundary between Manipur and state of 
Tripura was the great Barak River known to the Meiteis as Gwai between the Akhui 
crossing to the north upto the confluence of the Barak and Tuivai known as Tipaimukh; 
Tuivai flowing from Mizoram was known to the local people as Duigai... Manipur 
had already become an organized state. King Loyamba (1074 -1112 A.D.) issued a 
royal edict named Loyamba Shilyen, the first written constitution. The Meitei state 
expanded and came into conflict with the Naga tribes inhabiting the surrounding 
hills. The royal chronicles, Cheitharol Kumbaba and Ningthourol Lambuba record 
many raids and expeditions to the Naga villages, capture of their chiefs and collection 
of booties of the war. Frequent raids were recorded in respect of the Tangkhul 
villages in the eastern hills, Chingsong, Monthou, Akla, Akhutlong, Khaihao, and 
the Marams in northern hills. Anal and Tarao in the southeast, and the Rongmei 
and Liangmei in the western hills adjacent to the valley of Manipur. From the 12 to 
17 century, the Meitei kingdom was concentrated in the subjugation of the Tangkhuls, 
Marams and the Zeliangrongs. There were raids by the Naga tribesmen into the 
valley. The Marams were a powerful people who consistently fought against the 
Meitei rulers...According to Cheitharol Kumbaba, King Iwanthaba (1163 — 1195) 
sent out an expedition against Chingsong village inhabited by Tangkhuls in 1195. 
Chingsong village had thick forest with valuable irees which were cut for the 
making of boats, floating down the hewn canoes down the Iril River to the valley. 
Telheiba in 1331 made a raid on the Maram village and defeated the Maram Chief 
Salungba who was taken a prisoner. His successor Tabungba in 1336 raided on 
Maram village again and defeated them at a place called Chakhleipok. The king 
sent another expedition to Chingsong for the non payment of tribute and captured 
the chief, Knhanglampa and his wife Lara Lasung. King Punshiba in 1404 conquered 
the Tangkhul villages of Monthou and Kaihao...” 
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The Meitei king penetrated into the Koubru hills, Gangmumei Kamei further 
continues, “Since the days of Chatiu who migrated from Makuilongdi, a number of 
(Liangmei) villages were established in Koubru hills. Chatiu lived at Langphou. 
Other villages like Makhan, Konsaram, Khunku and Changdailong (Ireng) were 
established. The Liangmeis of Koubru Hills were called in the chronicles of Manipur 
and British accounts as Quoireng or Koireng (not to be confused with the present 
Koireng tribe)... The Zeliangrong villages were the targets of Meitei agressions due 
to several reasons, the first being the rich forest of the Koubru mountain where 
timber for boat making and housing, thatch for house roof and fire wood and the 
elephants caught for the royal stable and sale to Burma and Assam. The second was 
the need to maintain the route through the west through which trade was carried on 
and the invaders also came from the west. It was the first recorded invasion of the 
Liangmei villages of Koubru hills in which King Punshiba captured a number of 
brave warriors, Charailong, Leipunglong, Thampe and Utong. The chronicles refer 
to a large number of tribal villages like Tora, Akla, Seirem, Sampon, Pungson, 
Kharam, Anal, and Sakang being raided during the reign of King Ningthoukhomba 
in 1444, 


King Chalamba conquered the Liangmei village of Nurathen on the western side 
of the Koubru Mountain and Kharam, name of a village inhabited by a tribe of the 
same name located in a spur protruding from the Leimaton (Loibi) range, overlooking 
the Ijei river. Kharams came into military contact with the Moirang Chiefs when 
they were living in the hill ranges west of Moirang principality. Chalamba also 
conquered Ireng, another Liangmei village and captured its Chief Punthon Panbe. 
Ireng or Changdailong still exists at the foothills of Koubru near Kangchup. Mungyamba 
(1562 — 1697), father of the great King Khagemba during the course of his extensive 
conquest of the hill tribes in all directions once again invaded Ireng village and 
Kabui Sanakhun. He went out to survey the Rongmei country to the west. 


Khagemba (1597 — 1652) was the greatest king of pre Hindu Manipur. He had 
expanded the eastern boundary of Manipur beyond the Chindwin, by defeating the 
marauding Chinese hordes infiltrating in the eastern frontier. He fought against 
the army of Tripura and Muslim invaders who moved across the western hills and 
proceeded to the Manipur Valley. Therefore, Khagemba adopted an aggressive 
policy towards the Zeliangrong villages in order to ensure the safety of his empire’s 
western boundary reaching the river Barak called Gwai or Ahu or Agu by the 
Zeliangrong people. Manipur had been always a military State and their militia led 
by an inspired King was quite powerful. Since the army was not paid by the State, in 
course of expeditions they destroyed the village, resorting to burning of the houses, 
collecting war booties in form of animals and other brass implements, specially the 
gong, which was a trade object. Once conquered, the Naga villages did not pay 
tribute, except those villages which were under the active surveillance of the state 
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and which were situated on the routes between Manipur and Tripura or Assam and 
Kabaw Valley in upper Burma. The Meitei soldiers perpetrated cruel treatment to 
the tribal villages. 


The Zeme Nagas experienced extreme torture from the Kachari invaders in the 
seventeenth century and so also the Kuki invaders in the subsequent centuries. The 
Cheitharol Kumbaba recorded many raids and expeditions to the villages in the 
eastern Zeliangrong territory. In 1598 A.D. Khagemba led the expedition to ‘Kabui- 
Quoireng country’. In 1628, he restored the village of Haochong, a Puimei village. A 
penal settlement known as Haojongban was located near Haochong. There were 
many instances of exile of people from the kingdom to Haojongban. A stone inscription 
at Haochong, which was destroyed by some people, recorded that Haochong was the 
western gate (Nongchup Thong) of the kingdom and was under the protection of the 
Meitei Kings. Khagemba started a vigorous campaign towards the Zeliangrong 
country. In 1633 A.D, he invaded the Zeme village of Yang (ancient Niu, now 
Yangkhullen) one of the oldest Zeliangrong villages in north Manipur. Again in 
1640, Khagemba invaded the Puimei village of Nungtek with a large force. Nungtek 
was perhaps a prosperous village. There was a fierce battle fought at Nungtek who 
put up a strong defence. The chronicle records that one Shan gunner was killed, 
hinting that Khagemba used guns in the attazk on Nungtek. The Moirang chiefs had 
frequently invaded Nungtek and some rulers described themselves as Nungtek 
Lanthaba, the conqueror of the Nungtek. Perhaps the first invasion ended in a 
failure, because it is further recorded that the next year 1641 A.D. Khagemba 
invaded Nungtek and the Chief of Nungtek, Toureng was captured. 


The establishment of the restored Haochong, location of a penal settlement there 
and subjugation of Nungtek was necessary to control the route from the Manipur 
valley to the Cachar valley to be freed from the supremacy of the Tripura rulers. 
This route from Sangaithen in Manipur to Cachar was described by R.B.Pemberton 
in the 19 century as the Akhui (Changdai) route. The Muslims from Bengal, the 
Tripura army and other Kachari mercenaries invaded Manipur several times using 
the route, through the southern hills. Knagemba defeated the Muslims, the Tripuris 
and Kacharis. And the river Gwai, (the Barak) was more or less established as the 
political boundary between Manipur and Tripura. Therefore, Khagemba tried to 
establish his suzerainty over the Zeliangrong country. 


Khagemba proceeded north and invaded the Liangmei village of Makui in the 
western side of the Koubru hills and to the east of the Irang River whose basin was 
occupied. He surveyed the Rongmei country over which a constant watch was 
necessary. He marched against the Marams (1641). During the battle, the Maram 
chief Chara Kaping was killed at Heinoupok. Khagemba settled several Zeliangrong 
people at the granaries, which he established in different parts of the valley in his 
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kingdom. They were known as the Kei. The well known among them was the Nungei 
in Thoubal area, where many Rongmeis were employed. Recently the paddy from 
Nungei was discovered. Nungei was perhaps the first Rongmei settlement in the 
valley of Manipur. Koirengei was another village where Liangmais were employed; 
a village of the same name exists now. Tampha Kei was also a granary where 
the Rongmeis were employed. At Changangkei (Changangei), the Puimeis were 
employed. 


The aggressive policy of Knagemba towards the Zeliangrong country was continued 
by his son Khunjaoba (1652 — 1666). Khunjaoba invaded the Liangmei village of 
Makhan in 1653 A.D. He captured three warriors who were skilled fighters that 
their names were recorded in the royal chronicles, as Achong Kasung, Maichaubi 
and Chamaing. He captured 80 prisoners. Makhan was the biggest and most powerful 
Liangmai village with a large territory and rich forest resources. In 1654, Khunjaoba 
raided the villages of Wainem and Nungsai. He made a fortress at Ngaprum 
Chingjin known as Ngaprum Pan. Perhaps it was a military outpost at the watershed 
of the Leimaton range overlooking the Ijei basin in the west and the Sangaithen in 
the east. Ngaprum chingjin was known as Dung teng to the Rongmei and according 
to their tradition the water from the valley was drained away into the Ijei River 
through the Ngaprum Chingjin, (a hill gorge where Ngaprum, eel was available). 
Then, there was a period of comparative peace during the reign of his son Paikhomba 
(1666-1697). Both Nungtek and Nungsai continued to draw the hostile attention of 
King Charairongba. In the long history of the Zeliangrong, no village had been 
invaded, tortured and exploited as much as these two villages in the Leimatak and 
Ijei basins. Perhaps Nungsai was to be controlled for exploiting the rich and dense 
forest of the Leimatak basin. 


Garibaniwaz (1709 — 1748) was the greatest king of Manipur. He is well known 
as a great conqueror, for his invasion of upper Burma, defeat of Tripura and 
subjugation of the hill tribes. A great administrator, he introduced reforms in the 
administration after the adoption of the Hindu polity, and he was also a great 
reformer, who introduced Hinduism in Manipur. He followed a vigorous policy 
towards the hill tribes. It was a policy with several aspects, the subjugation of the 
tribal areas and control over them, the imposition of Lallup, a feudal service on the 
hill tribes and introduction of administrative system in which the functionaries like 
Khullakpa, Khunbu, Luplakpa and Lambu were introduced. He abolished the Chiefship 
among the Nagas (office of the Ningthou in Naga village was replaced by Khullakpa), 
involvement of the Naga tribes in his military campaign against Burma, settlement 
of the tribes in the Valley of Manipur, and, of course, alienation of the hill tribes 
from the Hindu Meitei due to his conversion to Hinduism and introduction of caste 
system. The reforms of Garibniwaz had a lasting impact on the relation of the 
Manipur state with the hill tribes”. 
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Genesis of Administration of the Hill Tribes 
The establishment of the Haomacha Loishang (Department of hill tribes) by 
King Charairongba was the beginning of the administration of the hill tribes. He 
made his lost but found son Pamheiba (Garibniwaz) as a prince in charge of the 
department. This department was institutionalized into the state administrative 
machinery. According to tradition, due to the court intrigues, to avoid infanticide 
Pamheiba was kept hidden in the village of Makeng Thangal where he grew up as a 
Naga youth. His father Charairongba during his visit to this village was impressed 
by the personality of the Meitei Prince turned a Naga youth, Pamheiba. On enquiry 
it was found out his wife, Queen Nungthilchaibi sent her son through the help of 
some officials ts Makeng Thangal. The Prince was brought to the capital and 
ultimately after the death of his father he became the king of Manipur. Garibaniwaz 
was intent to make the hill regions of his kingdom as a source of revenue. He tried 
to curtail the independent status of the tribal village chiefs. The chronicles recorded 
that he invaded many hill villages but he befriended their chiefs after the conquest 
of the villages. Some of the Naga chiefs were accorded the honour of riding the 
elephants on their journey from the foothills to the capital to have audience with the 
| king. During his Burmese expeditions, Garibaniwaz invited the hill tribes mostly 
the Tangkhuls and the Kabuis to join the Manipur Army. Many of them went up to 
the Irawaddy River and participated in the sacking of Sagaing. Many of them 
survived to return home. The Burma veterans were allowed to settle in the hillocks 
in the valley of Manipur surrounding the capital, Chingmeirong, Langol and Langthabal 
of Heibok Hills. We have already mentioned that in order to curtail the power and 
status of the Naga chiefs, Garibniwaz stopped using the title of Ningthou (chief) to 
the chiefs of the Naga villages. However, in the 19'* century among the Kukis the 
Manipuri kings used the title of Ningthou (chief). The British interpreted the 
: Ningthou not as a king but as a chief. They consciously avoided using the word ‘king’ 

due to the political and constitutional meaning of the term. 


It was King Gambhir Singh who made extensive conquest of Naga villages in the 
east and north of Manipur. We have referred to the conquest of Kohima by Gambhir 
Singh with his army known as Manipur Levy commanded by British officials. The 
villages were imposed tributes but not administered. Many of the Naga villages 
became tributary chiefships. The greatest step of control over the hill tribes happened 
during the reign of King Nara Singh. There was a large influx of Kuki tribes into 
Manipur in early 19" century. At first Maharaja Gambhir Singh and his brother 
Senapati Nara Singh tried to prevent the influx or migration of Kukis into south 
Manipur. The chronicle described the Kukis as tribes of the south (kha gi hao). The 
Nagas of the western hills resisted the migration of the Kukis but the Kukis 
| continued to migrate to Manipur due to a stronger pressure on them in the Lushai 
Hills by the Lushai tribes. They established many villages. Maharaja Nara Singh 
finding it difficult to manage the Kuki influx sought the help of the British Political 
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Agent, W. McCulloch in the settlement of Kukis in Manipur. The successful settlement 
of the Kukis in Manipur hills was one of the great achievements of Political Agent, 
W. McCulloch. He offered lands to the Kuki chiefs who were allowed to establish a 
chain of villages in the southern boundary of Manipur both as a means of defending 
the country from the onslaught of Lushai and the Kanhou tribes and creation of 
peaceful atmosphere between the Kukis and Manipur. McCulloch was regarded as a 
father figure of the Kuki tribes. He offered them private money to settle in the 
villages. The Maharaja approved the settlement of the Kukis in Manipur in ¢ifferent 
parts of the hill areas. The Kuki chiefs accepted the suzerainty of the Maharaja of 
Manipur. They rendered loyalty and service to the state of Manipur. The Kukis 
became the subjects of Manipur. The Kukis were even recruited to the Manipur 
army and they formed a regiment known as The Kuki Irregulars. We may mention 
that in mid 19" century the Government of Bengal proposed to create the Kuki Levy 
to check the inflow of Lushais into Assam. Kuki Levy did not survive long. Political 
Agent, Sir James Johnstone utilized the services of Kuki Irregulars in the relief of 
the seige of Kohima in 1789 by the Nagas. They also took part in the Battle of 
Kendat during the third Burmese War under the command of General Balaram and 
Thangal General. Maharaja Chandrakirti was very friendly with the Kuki Chiefs. 
In the Anglo Manipur War during the Battle of Kangla, the Kuki soldiers fought in 
the side of Prince Tikendrajit. Throughout the pre colonial period traditional tribal 
polity either of the Naga or the Kuki Chin continued to be the form of administration. 
The state of Manipur did not interfere in the hill administration and the hill villages 
were autonomous political entity. The hill tribes were outside the jurisdiction of the 
administration of the kingdom of Manipur. 


The Tribes Under the Colonial Rule 


As described in some paragraphs of earlier chapters after the British conquest of 
Manipur in 1891, the hill areas came under the rule of the British Political Agent 
who acted on behalf of the minor Raja Churachand Singh. The British introduced 
the system of Indirect Rule in hill areas. Under this system the British did not rule 
the hill tribe directly like the rulers of Manipur. They did not interfere into the 
internal affairs of the tribal villages. The British abolished the feudal Lallup system 
and the slavery in 1892; instead they introduced the hill house tax of Rs. 3/- per 
house per year. They made the chiefs or the head men of the villages responsible for 
the administration of the villages. They collected the hill house tax submitted to the 
government for which they got 10% commission. The Chin Hills Regulation of 1896 
was not directly introduced in Manipur but the spirit of the regulation was a guiding 
principle of the hill administration. Under the Indirect system, the chief or the head 
of the village was made responsible for the collection of hill house tax, maintenance 
of law and order and the administration of justice according to customary laws. 
Between the British authority and the tribal people was the chic’ or head therefore 
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there was the indirect rule. The hill tribes were made to render forced labour to the 
state for the construction and maintenance of paths, roads and bridges. The villages 
provided local hospitality to the touring officers, army, police and petty colonial 
employees. The Lallup system was imposed on the hill tribes in a different form 
which is more stringent. 


The whole of the hill areas was divided into 7 areas known as Lam. The Political 
Agent in whom was vested the authority to administer the hills, appointed 5 lam 
subedars for the 5 areas. Seven Lambus were appointed for an area under the 
charge of the Lam subedar to look after the hills of his jurisdiction. The Lambu was 
a Meitei word. It means originally an interpreter. But the Lambu was employed in 
all aspects of the colonial administration. During the pre colonial period the Lambu 
was a petty official for the administration of the rural areas. During the period of 
direct British management of Manipur (1891 -1906), the administration of the hill 
tribes was looked after by the Political Agent with the help of the Lambus who 
oppressed tie people. The British rule ensured law and order; peace was maintained 
and the house taxes were collected. The payment of house tax of Rs. 3/- per house 
was a heavy burden on the hill people. They could not bear the financial burden of 
the house tax. The monetization of the economy by introduction of the house tax 
caused a great hardship to the hill tribe. 


In 1907, the reins of the government were handed over to Raja Churachand 
Singh, the valley of Manipur was administered by the Rules for the Management of 
State of Manipur according to which a State Durbar was established and the Raja 
was the President of the Durbar. The jurisdiction of the Raja and his Durbar was 
confined to the valley only. The Political Agent continued to administer the hill 
tribes. The objective of the British policy was to prevent the traditional oppression 
and exploitation of the hill tribes by the Raja and his government and to protect the 
hill tribes. The British could keep peace; they prevented internal tribal feuds and 
warfare, and they also prevented head hunting and intra societal conflicts and 
imposed tax to meet the cost of the administration. They however, maintained the 
roads and bridle paths like Cachar road (Imphal to Silchar), Dimapur road upto 
Mao, Moreh road and the Tiddim road. Practically British Rule was a rule of the 
Lambus, very oppressive and corrupt. There was rebellion of the Kukis in 1917 — 
1919 against the British and the Maharaja of Manipur. After the suppression of the 
movement, an enquiry was made as to the reasons of the rebellion. They attributed 
to the misrule of the Lambus as the cause of the rebellion. But to an independent 
observer the hill areas as propounded by James Scott many years later were not a 
governed area. The tribals had mastered the art of not being governed.° 


President of Manipur State Durbar (PMSD) 
In 1916, there was a reorganization of the State Durbar. The Raja ceased to be 
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the President. One British ICS officer was appointed as the President. Not the 
durbar but the President in his own discretion was entrusted to administer the hill 
area under the overall supervision of the Political Agent. In fact, the President of 
the Durbar popularly known as PMSD, with his office at the capital town of Imphal 
was an overburdened officer of the state. He did not have officers to assist him. He 
could not go on tour in the hills. He depended on the Lambus and the LamSubedars. 
The British imposed forced labour known as Potthang Begari and Potthang Senkhai. 
Very frequently, the tribal labour was subjected to physical torture. There were 
eighteen British PMSDs between 1913 and 1947. 


Creation of Sub-divisions 


After the Kuki Rebellion (1917 — 1919), which shook the foundation of the British 
rule and that of the Maharaja in the hill areas, the British decided for an intensive 
administration and to check the oppression of the tribal people, which was not 
known to the higher up of the colonia! administration. Three sub-divisions namely, 
the north west with Tamenglong as headquarter, north east with Ukhrul as the 
headquarter and south with Churachandpur as headquarter were created to administer 
the hill areas. The SDOs were to be recruited from amongst the Anglo-Indian 
officers of the Assam Provincial Civil Services. They were under the Political Agent 
and the PMSD. However the officers were not easily available. The working of the 
subdivision was not satisfactory due to the incompetence and negligence of the 
officers. So in 1929, the North West subdivision was shifted to Imphal but after the 
outbreak of the Zeliangrong revolt under the leadership of Haipou Jadonang and 
Rani Gaidinliu (1930 -1933) and suppression by the Government, it was decided to 
open a subdivision known as the Sadar subdivision with the headquarter at Imphal. 


During the World War II, Manipur became a battle field between the British 
forces and the invading Japanese forces (1942 — 1944). The administration in the 
hills collapsed. After the war there was a spontaneous growth of political consciousness 
among the people of Manipur including the hill people. There was a pressure for the 
establishment of a representative form of government under the monarchy. The 
Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh promulgated two important legislations: the Manipur 
State Constitution Act, 1947 and the Manipur Hill Peoples Regulation, 1947. These 
two Acts introduced regular administration in the hill areas. 


The Manipur Hill Peoples Regulation, 1947 


The Manipur State Constitution Act, 1947 provided a democratic constitutional 
monarchy; a 53 member Assembly, a council of ministers headed by a Chief Minister, 
a Chief Court and a set of fundamental rights for the citizens of Manipur. In the 
membership of the Assembly, 18 seats were reserved for the hills. The Council of 
ministers had a minister in charge of hills. The hill minister was the statutory head 
of the hill administration. There was a board of appointment, a precursor of a public 
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service commission consisting of 3 members of which one was from the hills. The 
regulation was a well formulated local government system for the hills. The 
regulation described the powers and functions of the hill minister. It provided a 3 
tier judicial system. There was a village authority in a village of 20 or more tax 
paying houses. There was a circle authority and then a Hill Bench. Above the Bench 
was the Chief Court. The regulation was a good piece of regulation for the hill areas. 
It continued to operate after the merger of Manipur into Indian union and the 
abolition of Chief Court and Hill Bench in 1956. The circle authority was abolished 
in 1955. 


Hill Administrative Divisions in the Post-colonial Manipur 


On 26" January 1950, Manipur was made one district Part C State under a Chief 
Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner and several subdivisional officers. There 
was a secretariat under a chief secretary. The government retained or created the 
following subdivisions namely, Imphal West tahsil, Imphal East tahsil, Thoubal 
Tahsil, Bishenpur tahsil, Sadar hill sub division, Ukhrul, Churachandpur, Tamenglong, 
Mao Maram, Tengnoupal circle and Jiribam mauza. The tahsils, circles, mauzas, 
sub divisions were reconstituted in November 1969 during the Chief Ministership of 
Koireng Singh into new districts namely, Manipur central (valley and Tengnoupal), 
Manipur west, Manipur north, Manipur south, Manipur east. On 29" October 1970 
more districts were created; Thoubal, Bishenpur and Tengnoupal. On 15" July 1983 
the names of the districts were changed as given below. 


a 


SI.No Old name New name 
1. Manipur North Senapati 
2. Bishnupur Bishenpur 
3 Tengnoupal Chandel 
4 Manipur East Ukhrul 
5 Manipur South Churachandpur 
6 Manipur West Tamenglong 
7 Manipur Central Imphal East 
8 Manipur Central Imphal West 
9 Thoubal Thoubal 


The main instruments of administration in the hill areas of Manipur are as 
follows: 


1. The Manipur Hill Areas Village Authorities Act, 1956 
2. Manipur Hill Areas District Council Act, 1971. 


[The Manipur Land Revenue and Land Reforms Act, 1960; the Indian Forest Act, 
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1927 and the Manipur Forest Rules, 1971 relate to revenue and forest administration 
in tribal areas.] 


The Village Authorities for Village Administration 


The Village Authorities Act of 1956 framed by the Parliament of India provided 
a village authority for every village with 20 or more houses. The village authority 
stands for the maintenance of law and order, collection of hill house tax and 
administration of justice through the village court under the customary laws. The 
Act introduced democratic elements in the constitution of the authority. On the 
other hand, the Act also legitimized the feudalistic chief ships and Khullakpa ship 
(head men). The ex-officio Chairmanship of the authority reserved for the chief or 
Khullakpa is against the democratic ethos. The Act does not operate properly. The 
village authorities do not function properly. The village authorities are authorized 
by the village administration to act as a development agency and to issue certificate 
of land ownership to the villagers. These are extra legal roles. Talking about the 
statutory position of the chiefs and khullakpas under the law to the (now redundant) 
Manipur Hill Areas acquisition of the Chiefs Rights Act 1967 passed by the Territorial 
Assembly. This Act provided for 


i) abolition of the Chiefship among the Kuki Chin villages 


ii) payment of compensation to the chiefs whose rights are to be acquired by the 
state 


iii) the introduction of Manipur Land Revenue and Land Reform Act of 1960 in 
hill areas. 


It was a liberal legislation but the framers of the law did not visualize or 
understand the dangers of the MLR and R Act and its effect on the tribal land 
ownership and land tenure system. The Act could not be implemented due to 
opposition from the Kuki Chin people. 


The Manipur Hill Areas District Council Act, 1971 


This Act provides a self governing district level council for the administration of 
the hill areas. During the movement for grant of statehood to Manipur, there was a 
strong demand for the VIth Schedule District Council for tribal areas of Manipur. 
When the statehood was granted, the Government of India passed a law for the 
establishment of district councils. The District Council is a council without any 
autonomy. The Government of Manipur established six district councils. Each council 
has 18 members and 2 nominated members. The power and functioning of the 
council are very much limited. It has neither legislative nor judicial function. | 


It has executive functions on 17 subjects which are delegated by the state (| 
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government to the councils. Of course, there is a Council Fund to finance the 
workings of the district counciis. 


Functions of the Council 


The seventeen functions delegated by the state government consist of subjects 
under the head of public work, primary education, health services upto running 
dispensaries, public health engineering and water supply, agriculture and soil 
conservation, Vety and Animal husbandry including Vety dispensaries, management 
of markets, forest and jhum control etc. 


Chairman 


The Council is headed by a chairman elected by the members of the Council. He 
is empowered to exercise administrative authority on the delegated subjects. There 
may be Vice Chairman. 


Chief Executive Officer 


The CEO is appointed on deputation from the services of the state government. 
He is the secretary of the Council and the officer responsible for the working of the 
Council. 


Official Language 


The official language of the Council is English and/or Manipuri. The use of tribal 
dialect is allowed in the deliberation of the Council meetings. 


Elections 


There were three elections held so far to choose the members of the Council. The 
first election was held in 1973, second in 1978, third one in 1983. There was political 
instability due to constant shifting of loyalties among the members. There was 
frequent suspension of the council. It has been said that the history of the district 
council is a history of suspension. So by 1987, the six district councils were superseded 
by the Deputy Commissioner of the district. At that time there was a strong demand 
for the introduction of VI Schedule District Council. 


Somehow the central government could not be convinced and the centre refused 
to introduce the VI Schedule Autonomous District Council. There was opposition 
from the people to the holding of election. There is no election since 1989. It is sad 
but true that the district council had failed to deliver the goods. 


The Constitutional Provision for Legislation and Administration in Hill 
Areas: The Hill Areas Committee (HAC) 


The Hill Areas Committee of the Manipur Legislative Assembly is empowered by 
the Constitution to monitor the law making and the administration for the hill 
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areas. At the same time of movement for statehood, leaders of tribal groups wanted 
constitutional safeguards for the tribal people. 


The Parliament provided the safeguards in Article 371 (C) of the Constitution of 
India. 


According to the Article 371 (C), “The President may...provide for the constitution 
and functioning of a Committee of the Legislative Assembly of the State consisting 
of the members of the Assembly elected from the Hill Areas...for any special 
responsibility of the Governor in order to secure the proper functioning of the 
Committee”. 


The sub-section No (2) of this Article further states, “The Governor shall annually 
or whenever so required by the President, make a report to the President regarding 
the Hill Areas in the State of Manipur and the executive power of the Union shall 
extend to the giving of direction to the state as to the administration of the said 
area”. 


As per this constitutional provision, 


1**, the President of India shall constitute the Hill Area Committee of the 
Assembly, 


2°41, the Governor has been entrusted a special responsibility and power to ensure 
that the Hill Areas Committee functions properly, 


3, the Governor shall report periodically to the President on the administration 
of the Hill Areas, 


4", the Government of India is empowered to issue direction to the state on the 
status of administration in the hill areas. 


President V.V. Giri promulgated the Manipur Legislative Assembly (Hill Areas 
Committee) Order, 1972. The First Schedule of the order describes the “Hill Areas” 
and the Second Schedule contains the list of the Schedule Matters (13 in number). 


The Hill Areas Committee has four legislative functions. 


Gi) All bills except money bill containing the Scheduled matters shall be referred 
to HAC for consideration and report to the Assembly 


Gi) The HAC shall have the right to consider and pass resolution recommended 
by the government of the state, the legislative or executive action affecting 
the Hill Areas with respect to the Scheduled Matters. 


(ii) The HAC shall have the right to discuss the Annual Financial Statement 
(State Budget) in so far it relates to the Hill Areas and to facilitate discussion 
in the budget of the Hill Areas. 
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(iv) The bill recommended by the HAC may be passed by the Assembly with 
variation. 


With regard to the general functions, 
(i) The HAC shall safeguard the interest of the people of the Hill Areas particularly 
the accelerated development of the area 


(ii) The HAC shall promote unity between the people of the Hill Areas and other 
areas of the state. 


(iii) The HAC has special responsibility on the development plan of the Hill 
Areas, “The development plan shall be placed before the HAC for its views 
and its views will be taken in account before the plans are finalized”. 


The Government shall submit quarterly report to the HAC showing the progress 
of the implementation of the plans. 


Scheduled Matters 
The Scheduled Matters which are under the jurisdiction of the HAC are: 


(i) The power and functioning of the District Councils 
(ii) Development and Economic Planning 
(iii) Allotment, Occupation or use or selling a part of land 
(iv) Management of Forest (other than Reserve Forest) 
(v) Use of land and water resources for the purpose of agriculture 
(vi) Regulation of the practice of Jhum or other forms of shifting cultivation 


(vii) Establishment of village committee or councils and their power and other 
matter relating to village administration 


(viii) Public health and sanitation 
(ix) The appointment or succession of chief or headman 
(x) Inheritance of property 
(xi) Marriage and divorce 
(xii) Social customs 
(xiii) Any other matter which the Assembly may by resolution declare to be a 
matter which shall come within the provision of the Hill Areas Committee. 


The analysis of the power and function of the Hill Areas Committee shows that 
the HAC is a powerful instrument to safeguard the tribal interests and promote 
good governance and developmental process in the Hill Areas. However, it is necessary 
to examine how far the HAC has been able to protect the tribal interests. 
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NOTES 


(1) Please see the section on Tribal Historiography of Manipur in Gangmumei Kamei’s 
Lectures on History of Manipur, 2012, Delhi. 

(2) Please refer to the British ethnography and historical accounts of kingdom of Manipur 
like R.B. Pemberton’s report (1835), McCulloch’s Account of the valley of Munnipore 
and surrounding hill tribes (1859), Brown’s Statistical account of Manipur (1874), 
Mackenzie’s History (1884), Johnstone’s My Experience in Manipur and Naga Hills 
(1896), T.C. Hodson’s The Meitheis (1908), The Naga tribes of Manipur (1911), John 
Shakespeare’s Lushai Kuki clans (1912), William Shaw’s Notes on Thadou Kuki 
(1929) and Robert Reid’s History of Areas bordering Assam (1942) dealt with the tribal 
ethnography and relation of the Government of Manipur with the hill tribes of the 
state in the colonial period. Most of the informations were more or less accurate and 
dependable. 

(3) Verrier Elwin, the great anthropologist wrote on the life and culture of the Indian 
tribes. He also wrote extensively on the tribes of north east India. His monumental 
work known as Nagas in the 19 century (1969) dealt with the Naga tribes of Manipur. 
We may refer to Ruchunga Pudaite’s Education of Hmar People (1968), R.R. Shimray’s 
Origin and culture of the Nagas, M. Horam’s several books like Thirty years of Naga 
Insurgency, Social and cultural life of the Nagas (Tangkhuls), The rising Manipur, 
T.S. Gangte’s The Kukis of Manipur, H. Kamkhenthang’s Paite the trans-border tribe 
of India, A.S.W. Shimray’s The History of Tangkhul Nagas, Lal Dena’s Quest for | 
identity and Gangmumei Kamei’s Anal: a Trans-Border Tribe of Manipur, The Koirengs 
of Manipur and The History of Zeliangrong Nagas from Makhel to Rani Gaidinliu and 
Khasim Ruivah’s Social Change Among the Nagas and several works in tribal dialects. 
Now the tribal historiography is a growing field of research in Manipur. 

(4) Levi Strauss, Structural Anthroplogy, London, 1974. 

(5) Maurice Godelier, Anthropology in the Marxian Perspectives, London, 1980. 


(6) The Meitei historical texts including the chronicles refers to the hill tribes of Manipur 
by their individual tribal names by which they are known by themselves and the 
Meitei state. The first reference to three tribal communities is made in Poireiton 
Khunthokpa, a work dealing with the migration of a historical cultural hero named 
Poireiton. The tribes mentioned were the Tangkhuls, the Kabuis (now Zeliangrong) 
and the Anals. The several supplements to the Loiyamba Shilyen (first written 
constitution of Manipur) refers to a number of tribes like Kom, Chiru, Purum, Chothe 
and Tarao who paid tribute to the Meitei king. It was British Political Agent William 
McCulloch who made a classification of the hill tribes into two identity groups, the 
Nagas and the Kukis. Subsequent writers like T.C. Hodson and John Shakespeare 
accepted this classification. The Kukis were further classified into two; Old Kuki and 
New Kuki. But now the following are the accepted classification of the tribes into two 
groups. Nagas include Mao, Paomei, Maram, Thangal, Tangkhul, Maring, Anal, 
Moyon, Monsang, Lamkang, Chote (Purum), Chiru, Kharam, Zeme, Liangmai, Rongmei 
and Puimei. The last four are grouped into the Zeliangrong. The problem of identity of 
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Aimol, Khoibu, Chote is being studied by the anthropologists and linguists. The Kuki 
Chin groups included the Thadou, Gangte, Paite, Simte, Vaiphei, Zou, Hmar, Kom, 
Mizo etc. In the colonial period the British administrator used two terms, Old Kuki 
and New Kuki based on the timing of their arrival in Manipur. This classification was 
really a misnomer. Now a term known as any Kuki tribe has been added as a 
Scheduled Tribe of Manipur thus giving bigger connotation of the term Kuki. 

(7) William McCulloch, An Account of the Valley of Munnipore and Surrounding Hill 
Tribes, Calcutta, 1859, Section on hill tribes. 

(8) Gangmumei Kamei, History of Zeliangrong Nagas From Makhel to Rani Gaidinliu, 
New Delhi, 2004, pp. 55 — 60. 

(9) James Scott, The Art of Not Being Governed, Yale, 2009 (Indian ed. 2010, Delhi). 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Social Change in Modern Manipur 
ene ee ee 


Sociologist Wilbert Moore defines the “Social Change” as the significant alteration 
in the social structure of a community.’ Change, either progress or decay is a 
feature of human civilization. The social change is a recurring phenomenon of 
human history; customs and norms change; values, ideas and beliefs change; inventions 
are made and applied in the community; revolution or conflict leads to redistribution 
or change in the control of the power of the state. The change is always towards 
modernity. Thus social change is brought about through several processes, namely 
the natural environment, demographic situations, technological innovations, economic 
development, ideas and ideology (religion, political ideology and social philosophy), 
war, revolution, social conflict, social movements and the political processes. These 
processes are regarded as being responsible for the social change in a community. 


Factors of Social Change in Manipur 


Social change occurred in Manipur in an extended time frame since the 18 
century, more significantly, the 20" century through the processes elaborated below. 
Ideas and ideology in the form of religious changes; economic and educational 
development and political change have contributed to the social change among the 
Meiteis and the hill tribes. Sanskritization, Christian Proselytism, Meitei Sanamahi 
Revitalization and Modernization were the phases in the history of social change.? 


Wars, conquests and rebellions were the frequent phenomena in the modern 
history of Manipur. The Anglo-Burmese War (1823-1826), the Anglo-Manipur war 
of 1891 leading to the British conquest of Manipur, the participation in the World 
War I, the social movements and the Japanese invasion of Manipur and the outbreak 
of the World War II, the Communist rebellion of 1950 - 51 and the ethno national 
movements of the Nagas, the Meities and the Kuki Chins during the post colonial 
period, produce tremendous changes in the outlook of the people and in their social, 
economic and political life. 


The colonial rule in Manipur was a landmark in the modern history of Manipur. 
Manipur lost her sovereignty. But instead of annexation of the state to the British 
Indian Empire, the British maintained the distinct political entity of Manipur as a 
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native state which was kept under the feudal rule of the Manipuri Maharaja under 
the overall supervision of a colonial super structure. The synthesis of the Meitei 
feudalism and British colonialism brought changes in the polity, economy and 
society of Manipur. 


Technology is an important criteria to measure the standard of human civilization 
and the development of a society. Technology implies tools and implements, machines 
and equipments and the manner of their organization. History of a civilization is a 
history of technological development. Manipur had adopted the plough, the boat and 
later on the wheel, the gun, the gun powder, the printing press, telegraph and 
telephone, automobiles, radio, aeroplane and television. The adoption of the British 
or western technology was a great landmark in the process of social change in 
Manipur. She later on adopted the western technology introduced by Indian 
government. 


Western education was the greatest vehicle of social change introduced by the 
British; Manipur had developed the art of writing and education confined to the 
priestly class and nobility. The modern education was developed and diversified by 
the Indian education system. Manipur’s education system which was developed by 
the British had been more developed in the post colonial period. It broadened not 
only the outlook of the people but increased the skills and knowledge of the people: 
general education, medical, agricultural and engineering sciences. 


Economic change is another name of social change in a country. The change of 
economic system (or mode of production) from the traditional economy to the colonial 
economy under the British rule and planned development under the Government of 
India led to the emergence of a capitalist economy. Manipur got the benefits and 
suffered in the form of misery of the Indian internal colonialism. The economic 
growth had come in Manipur with massive Indian investment in the state whether 
this massive investment led to the economic welfare of the masses or concentration 
of the wealth to the few rich is still debated. 


Democracy is a political ideology and way of life. The responsible form of 
government was introduced in Manipur with the coming of the constitutional monarchy 
under the short lived Manipur State Constitution Act, 1947. The brief experiment in 
the democratic constitutional monarchy was nipped in the bud with the Merger of 
Manipur into India in 1949. Manipur had passed through 23 years experience of 
struggle for attainment of statehood under the Indian Republic. Gradually the 
people of Manipur were introduced to the democratic process through the Indian 
Constitution. The participation in the democratic process had aroused consciousness 
of the people in respect of civil rights of liberty, equality and social justice in the 
post colonial period. 


The emergence of the middle class had come with the development of western 
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education, recruitment of the educated people in the bureaucracy of the state, 
growth of professional classes of teacher, doctor, engineer, business men and writers. 
This elite class controlled the politics, administration, trade and commerce and 
cultural life of Manipur. Among the tribals, the church bureaucracy dominated the 
religious and social life of the people. The tribal bureaucracy which had emerged 
during the post colonial period influenced the mind set of the tribals. However, an 
unfortunate feature of the middle class in Manipur was that the Meitei and the 
tribal middle class existed independent of each other. 


The democratic pressure groups like the youths and students and women folk 
strengthen the role of civil society in the body politic of Manipur while political 
parties on ideological or group interest grew up in the valley of Manipur, political 
parties in the interest of the tribal grew up in the hills. Both sections reaped the 
benefit of democracy and development of the Indian Republic. Fight for the preservation 
of human rights in the background of excesses committed by the state forces in 
violation of human rights in the counter insurgency operations had strengthened 
democratic base in Manipur. 


With these factors of social change we find overarching phases of change which 
brought civilizational changes, Sanskritization, Christian proselytism and Sanamahi 
Revitalization to the modernization in the state.’ 


Sanskritization of Manipur 


Hinduism was accepted as a state religion by the Maharajas of Manipur in the 
early 18" century. Historically Hindu beliefs and practices were in existence with 
the immigration of Brahmins in the kingdom of Manipur from mainland India and 
the employment of the Brahmin priest in astrological, ritualistic and administrative 
work of the state. Hinduism in 18" century led to the sanskritization of the Hindu 
Meitei society based on Hindu caste system.‘ The conversion of the hill tribes of 
Manipur into Christianity in the early 20" century led to the transformation of the 
traditional or indigenous tribal society towards westernization or modernization. 
Towards the last years of the colonial rule there occurred a Meitei Sanamahi 
Revitalization facilitating the process of desanskritization among the Meiteis. 


Essentially Srinivas’s Sanskritization deals with the upward mobility of a 
Hindu caste or even adoption of Hindu practices by the non Hindu tribals. What 
happened in Manipur was a result of the conversion of the Meiteis into Hinduism 
that covered several aspects of their life. Sanskritization is a part of Hinduization. 
But this term has been loosely applied in Manipur. What had evolved out of the 
jealous Hindu proselytism and resistance by the indigenous Sanamahi cult was a 
religious syncretism between the two, the outward form of Hinduism and of Sanamahi’s 
inner ethos. Before conversion into Vaishnavism, the pre Hindu religion was popularly 
known as the Sanamahi cult. There was a belief in the supremacy of the Creator 
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known as Atiya Guru Sidaba. His two sons Sanamahi and Pakhangba had a contest 
for sucession to the throne of their father. Pakhangba was successful in the contest 
and he became the ruler of the earth; his elder brother Sanamahi was very much 
annoyed but his father persuaded him to be worshipped in every household and he 
became a universal God. 


The impact of Hinduism was reflected in the Hinduization of the Meitei polity, 
society and religion. Change in the name of the kingdom from Kangleipak to 
Manipur and the title of the King to Maharaja. Identification of the royal] lineage of 
Manipur (Ningthouja or Mangang dynasty) with that of (Pandava hero) Arjuna’s son 
Babhruvahan of the Mahabharata claiming an Aryan origin. Declaration of all 
Meiteis and members of the royal family as a single Kshetriya caste, though the 
Brahmins form a separate caste outside the Meitei society. The Seven clan system 
known as the Yek-Salai system was a powerful institution which could not be 
replaced by the Hindu gotra system. The Meitei is a kinship society. It has seven 
clans known as Salais. The seven Meitei clans are Angom, Mangang (Ningthouja), 
Luwang, Khuman, Moirang, Khaba Nganba and Sarang Leishangthem. The clans 
were further divided into lineages. The pre Hindu Meiteis were a classless social 
group. But the caste system, though in existence was not in extreme form. But 
Shanta Das Goswami (the Hindu missionar, ) made a syncretism of the caste system 
with the (Salai system) as given here under. 


i 


Salai/Clan Hindu Gotra No. of sub-lineage 
(Sagei) 

1. Angom Gautam 74 

2.  Ningthouja Shandilya 131 

3. Luwang Kashyap 69 

4, Khuman Madhugalya 111 

5. Moirang Areya Angira 80 

6. Khaba-Nganba Bharadwaja 23 

7. Sarang-Leisangthem Vasistha 58 


(N.B. The number of clans and sageis (lineages) are from T.C. Hodson’s The Meitheis, London, 1908) 


Identification of the gods and goddesses of the Meiteis with Hindu deities, for 
example, Nongpok Ningthou with Siva, Panthoibi with Parvati, Hiyanthang Lairembi 
with Durga or Kamakhya Devi. 


Adoption of the Bengali language as a medium of ritual and ceremonies and 
adoption of Bengali dress by males but not by women 


Construction of temples dedicated to the Hindu gods and goddesses like Ramji 
Prabhu, Krishna, Vishnu, Kali, Hanuman etc. 
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The Hindus, introduced pilgrimage to holy places of Hinduism in different parts 
of India, ban on indigenous dietary habits, especially meat eating and drinking of 
wine. 


The King as the chief of the theocratic state acted as the head of the region. And 
the Hindu religious affairs were administered by the Brahma Sabha (the top Council 
of Brahmin scholars) other non Hindu indigenous practices and institutions like Lai 
Haraoba continued to be performed. Conversion into Hinduism brought orthodoxy 
and sharp caste distinctions between Hindu Meiteis and Non Hindu hill tribes and 
other autochthonous communities like the Loi. However, Hinduism broadened the 
Meitei world view through their connection with the Hindu world of India.”® 


It may be mentioned that a social group known as “Loi” was provided a low social 
status. But majority of the Lois were originally the Chakpa community of Manipur. 
Those who were exiled by the state came to be known as Loi. With the growth of 
urbanization a social group which indulged in public sanitation work was named 
Yaithibi who was renamed as Hari (Harijan) during the colonial period. The hill 
tribes were outside the Hindu society. Later, on the village which were existed in 
long became Loi. 


Absorption of the Non Meitei Communities into the Hindu Meitei Society 


Manipur is a plural society. And ethnic pluralism is a unique feature of Manipur 
society. The conversion of the majority Meiteis into Hinduism particularly Bengal 
school of Vaishnavism and consequent process of Sanskritization led to conversion 
of a few tribal communities into Hinduism. After the conquest of Kabaw valley, the 
dwellers of the valley mainly the Shan whom the Meiteis called the Kabaw had 
developed a close social relationship with the Meiteis of mainland Manipur. A 
section of the Meiteis known as Nongpok Haram (immigrants from the east) consisted 
of the Shans who were subjects of the kings of Manipur. Even after transfer of 
Kabaw valley to Burma, the Shan-Meitei relation continued through trade and 
social relationship. Many Shan families were absorbed into Meitei society accepting 
the Meitei lineages and conversion into Hinduism. Many immigrants from mainland 
India including the Brahmins, the Muslims and non Brahmin Indian communities 
were also absorbed into Meitei society. The Manipuri language (Meiteilon) was 
adopted by the Aryan Brahmins and the Muslim immigrants as their mother 
tongue. They married Meitei women and some tribal women. The Manipuri Brahmin 
locally known as Meitei Bamon constituted a caste outside the Meitei society. The 
Manipuri Muslims locally known as Meitei Pangal form a separate ethnic and 
religious community. Other Indian immigrants belonging to different caste were 
absorbed into Meitei society mainly through marital relations. A particular social 
group known as the lineage of Leirikyengbam was the descendants of scribes from 
Tripura employed in Manipur government. This group while constituting a lineage 
in Meitei society continued to use their original surname of “Roy”. We have already 
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noted that the Meitei is a kinship society and even after conversion, kinship is a 
strong factor in the preservation of Meitei social system. 


Conversion of Hinduism was mainly concentrated among the Meiteis of the 
Manipur valley. There are of course instances of some tribal individual families or 
persons being converted into Hinduism. We do not have sufficient sources of information 
to indicate the tribal conversion into Hinduism. There are references in the royal 
chronicle in which disputes over the origin of several families whether they were of 
tribal origin. The oral traditions however pointed to the conversion of several tribal 
families into Hinduism and absorption into Meitei society. There were also instances 
of inter marriages between the Meiteis and tribal women which continued throughout 
| the pre colonial and colonial period, even in the post colonial period. Such marriages 
were not popular but the Hindu Meiteis created a process called legitimization of 
the inter marriage between the Hindu Meitei men and non Meitei Hindu girls. The 
| prospective tribal bride was to be given a clan (Salai) and adopted into a lineage, 
then converted into Hinduism and the Hindu marriage was performed. This ritual 
of conversion into Hinduism and absorption into Meitei families, a sort of ritual 
legitimization is still going on in the present times. There were instances of absorption 
of several tribal localities in the valley of Manipur into Hinduism and into the 
Meitei society. There are instances of several tribal warriors into the military 
' services of the Meitei monarchs and being absorbed into the Hindu Meitei society by 

adopting Hindu names, Meitei clan and lineage. Some of them grew up to become 
noble men. This process of tribal conversion into Hindu Meitei society was popular 
during the 19 century. 


During the period of Manipur’s relation with the British particularly with the 
establishment of British Political Agency, the royal chronicles refer to several 
instances of British officers marrying Meitei women and having children out of this 
wedlock. There were three famous marriages in 19th and early 20" century in which 
the British Political Agent married Manipuri princesses as their wives or concubines. 
The first marriage which was recognized both by the British and the Manipuri 
Maharaja was the marriage between Political Agent Col. William McCulloch with a 
Manipuri princess of Maharaja Nara Singh’s family. McCulloch stayed in Manipur 
for 23 years and was a very successful Political Agent which looked after relation of 
Manipur with the British and the Kukis. The marriage produced three children and 
McCulloch took his wife and children after retirement for settlement in Shillong. He 
died in 1885. His descendents continued to live in Shillong even after his death. Dr. 
R. Brown, another Political Agent married a Manipuri woman. They had several 
children. While the chronicle refers to the wife and children of Dr. R. Brown who 
died in Manipur, nothing was known of his family. The most controversial marriage 
was between Major H.P. Maxwell who was the first British Political Agent in 
Manipur after British conquest. He married Princess Sanatombi, a daughter of a 
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previous Maharaja Sur Chandra Singh. Princess Sanatombi was married to one 
Manik Chand Singh. She left her husband and was married to Maxwell. This 
marriage indicated the social relationship of the colonial officers with the royal 
houses of Manipur. This marriage became very controversial. It was condemned by 
the Rajkumars and the women folk of Manipur during the first women agitation of 
1904. Complaints were made by the people against the Political Agent to the 
Governor General of India. After the women’s agitation, Col. Maxwell was transferred 
from Manipur and Princess Sanatombi led a divorcee’s life in Manipur. The affair of 
Princess Sanatombi and Major Maxwell was written into a novel by a famous writer 
Maharajkumari Binodini Devi, the youngest daughter of Maharaja Churachand 
Singh in her historical novel, “Boro Saab ongbi Sanatombi” (Sanatombi married to 
the Political Agent). 


Hinduism during the colonial period became more orthodox with the rising 
influence of the Brahma Sabha, a religious council of the Brahmins. Brahma Sabha 
was a religious council consisting of learned Brahmins to look after Hinduism and 
Hindu scriptures and organization of Hindu religion. It was first established by 
Maharaja Bhagya Chandra Singh in the 18" century under his presidentship. It was 
continued after the Burmese reign of terror during the reign of Maharaja Gambhir 
Singh who reorganized the Brahma Sabha and popularized Hinduism. The members 
of the Brahma Sabha were learned Brahmin scholars who were called Ratnas 
(Gewels). There are references to Navaratnas who were members of the Brahma 
Sabha. They were 9 jewel scholars of the Kingdom. But Brahma Sabha was strictly 
controlled by the Maharajas who also depended on the Meitei indigenous scholars 
who dominated Pandit Loishang (Department of Scholars and Astrologers). But 
during the colonial period, Maharaja Sir Churachand Singh utilized the Brahma 
Sabha dominated by Brahmin scholars to exploit Hindu population of the state. The 
British rulers did not interfere into the religious affair of the state. The Brahma 
Sabha objected to the introduction of Christianity in the valley of Manipur though 
they permitted Christian missionaries to work among the tribesmen of Manipur. 
Maharaja Churachand Singh appointed his favourites to the Brahma Sabha who 
imposed many obnoxious religious levies to his Hindu subjects. The Brahma Sabha 
imposed religious duties and taxes payable by the common Hindu people. The 
height of the exploitation of the Brahma Sabha was reached in the mid 1930s with 
the outbreak of the controversy over Mangba-Sengba issue (purity and pollution 
issue).’ Under this practice, the Brahma Sabha declared certain Hindus for violation 
of their custom as impure person. Such person had to pay fees for atonement of their 
sins and reabsorption to Hindu society. This was objected to by large number of 
reformers including the Brahmins. This orthodoxy and conservatism were condemned 
by liberal leaders of Manipur. This led to the unpopularity of the Brahmins and the 
feudal rule of the Maharaja. This religious controversy which produced counter 
religious movement ended with the death of Maharaja Churachand Singh in 1941. 
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During the post colonial period, Hindu orthodoxy declined and social liberalism 
grew up, may be because of the tribal character of the society. 


The Christian Proselytism in Manipur 


Conversion of hill tribes into Christianity was a great landmark in the history of 
Manipur. Change of the religion of a people into another religion was a historic 
event which produced significant changes in a society. In the 19" century, the hill 
tribes of north east India including the Khasis, Nagas, Garos and Mizos attracted 
the attention of Christian missionaries particularly of the American Baptist Missionary 
Society. Manipur also came to the knowledge of missionaries from England. The 
first Christian Mission Society was the Arthington Aborigine Mission of Leeds in 
England. It was founded by Robert Arthington, a millionaire of Leeds. He was a 
visionary who dreamt that “every people in every land shall have the gospel”. He 
founded the Arthington Aborigines Mission to spread Christianity throughout the 
world. His society was a private organization; he was the sole contributor and the 
only member of the Board of Directors. He alone determined its policy, employed or 
dismissed its missionaries.’ Robert Arthington’s interest in north east India was 
aroused by a chance meeting between him and a Christian missionary from Bengal 
named St. John Dalmas. Arthington agreed to sponsor the mission activities in 
north east and he gave considerable responsibility to John Dalmas whom he appointed 
as an organizer and director of the mission in the field. By 1890, thirteen young 
unmarried missionaries were commissioned to India by the Arthington mission. 
“Not a single missionary had an interview with Arthington before sailing. So long as 
they remain with the mission, Arthington never wrote a word to them nor they to 
him. John Dalmas was the intermediary in everything. He issued instructions, 
forwarded money, and received reports.” 


A 21 year old William Pettigrew (1869 ~— 1943) was one of the missionaries 
deputed by the Arthington Mission to work in India. William Pettigrew studied at 
the Living Stone College, London. And he arrived in Bengal in December 1890. For 
three years he stayed in Bengal and in some parts of Assam. William Pettigrew was 
a member of the Church of England and he himself realized the inadequacy of his 
infant baptism. Accordingly he received a believer’s baptism from R. Wright Hay, a 
British Mission Society missionary in Dacca. Pettigrew remained an Anglican and 
continued serving the Arthington Mission. He began to take interest in the Meiteis 
(Manipuris) whom he met in Cachar. He learnt the Manipuri language. The Arthington 
Mission did not raise any objection to William Pettigrew’s intention to work in 
Manipur. He stayed in Silchar and picked up acquaintance with some Manipuri 
friends. He was taught Manipuri and Bengali by one Manipuri gentleman named 
Janmejoy Singh. He also got learning in Manipuri from another two gentlemen 
named Munal Singh and Jatishwar Singh. Pettigrew showed a remarkable linguistic 
grasp on Manipuri. He put down the Manipuri language into writing. In 1893 he 
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had printed two books in Manipuri on the elementary catechism of Christianity and 
a comparative study of Lord Krishna with Jesus Christ. Both these books were 
published in Silchar.!° 


Meanwhile the Anglo-Manipur War of 1891 broke out and Manipur was conquered 
by the British. We have already dealt with the Anglo Manipur War in detail. Major 
Maxwell was appointed as the Political Agent and Superintendent of the state. 
Dalmas on behalf of the Aborigines Mission wrote to Major Maxwell seeking a 
permission to start missionary work in Manipur. Major Maxwell on the other hand 
recommended to Dalmas to commence the missionary work among the Cachar 
Manipuris, North Cachar hills and Lushai hills which were more promising fields 
than a native state of Manipur. Dalmas plainly informed that their Society would 
not come to Manipur but intended to start work in Lakhipur in Cachar district."! 
During the long leave of Major Maxwell to England, William Pettigrew was able to 
impress on the acting Political Agent, A. Porteus to start a school at Imphal 
apparently, without consulting the higher authorities in Shillong. In this the British 
nationality of William Pettigrew was in his favour. F.S. Downs remarked, “No 
American would have been given permission to enter Manipur for any reason.”!2 
With high hopes William Pettigrew arrived at Imphal on 6" February 1894 to start 
his school. Actually what he did was providing private tuition for the children of 
government servants. He was allowed to carry on only for 6 months. Political Agent 
Major Maxwell returned from leave and told Pettigrew to discontinue his work at 
Imphal as the British authority were not willing to antagonize the sentiments of 
Hindu-Meitei Vaishnavites who were against the preaching of Christianity in the 
valley of Manipur. Personally Maxwell was friendly with Pettigrew but advised him 
to shift the location of his missionary work to some hill areas of Manipur. Even 
Chief Commissioner William Ward though sympathetic to the endeavor of the 
missionary advised him to move to the hills among the Tangkhuls. His wishes were 
conveyed to Pettigrew on 21%‘ November 1894. Maxwell also announced that if 
Pettigrew had the desire to undertake education among the hill tribes, he would 
give some grants to the missionary for this purpose. On 11 December 1891 the 
Political Agent notified that “Under instructions from the Local Government I have 
the honour to inform you that owing to the Manipur state being administered on 
behalf of the minor Raja no missionary of any denomination intending to work in the 
state territory can be admitted to Manipur without the previous sanction of the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam”.* William Pettigrew’s tenure under the Arthington 
Mission was only for 3 years and he was not permitted to continue his activity. 
Pettigrew had succeeded in learning Bengali and Manipuri languages. 


As directed by Political Agent Major Maxwell, William Pettigrew proceeded to 
Ukhrul the biggest village of the Tangkhul Nagas to work among them at his own 
risk. Y.K. Shimray, a Tangkhul Naga engineer turned scholar wrote, “William 
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Pettigrew accepted the challenge at his own risk and landed at Ukhrul on 27% 
January 1896. Hungphun, now Ukhrul was selected as a head quarter. When the 
local people saw the white man for the first time, they took him as a spy or an agent 
of the government. They got ready to kill him with a stroke of their spear. But it was 
God’s plan that there was a man who could talk to the white man in Manipuri. He 
was no other than Raihao, the chief of Hungphun village itself.”* Chief Raihao 
rushed to the place where there was a commotion and his fellow villagers were 
running with their spear and shield as if going to a battle field. He saw a white man 
standing and trembling. He stopped the villagers from doing any harm to the white 
man. On his enquiry the white man saluted him and begged to save him. Later on, 
the Naga Chief and the missionary became great friends.’ William Pettigrew 
himself observed of Raihao. He said, “The chief of Ukhrul at that time was a man 
above ordinary very tall and physically well made. He had been my teacher during 
the past year, and was willing to attend school with the boys, but a Tangkhul chief 
does not have it all his own way every time.” In January, 1896 William Pettigrew 
changed his sponsoring mission. The Arthington Aborigines Society did not usually 
sponsor a missionary for more than 3 years. Pettigrew had completed more than 3 
years and it was not willing to continue the sponsorship of Pettigrew. Therefore 
William Pettigrew was in search of a sponsoring society. He approached the American 
Baptist Mission Society for supporting him. He applied to the American Baptist 
Mission Society which had been working in Assam for their sponsorship. He attended 
Assam Missionary Conference at Sibsagar in Assam held on 14-22 December, 1895. 
This conference examined the petition of Pettigrew and formally “recommended” 
Pettigrew’s appointment as a missionary to Manipur to work among the Tangkhul 
Nagas. The executive committee at Boston (USA) endorsed the Sibsagar resolution 
and confirmed Pettigrew as a missionary for Manipur field on 27 January 1896, 
the day on which Pettigrew had landed himself at Hungphun (Ukhrul).” It was also 
presumed that William Pettigrew was thinking of marriage and the Arthington 
Mission did not permit married missionary; so he changed the sponsoring mission. 
William Pettigrew found Ukhrul not a convenient environment for evangelical and 
educational work. He recalled the life of Ukhrul at the end of 19 century and 
| beginning of 20" century. He wrote, “In 1896 the hill tribes inhabiting these mountains 

were left much to their ignorant wills and ways. Communication to their mountain 

top villages ranging from 3000 to 6000 feet above sea level was practically nil, nota 

bridle path in any section. A town bred boy found the experience of climbing some 
| what Excelsior, for he had to get to the top however much he preferred the level, to 
reach these people, and to descend to the bottom again and again was not considered 
al at that time a very easy and comfortable mode of pedestrianism. When he did reach 
these people he found a condition of things which might have tried the patience and 
faith of anyone. A veritable battle against sin and ignorance and gross superstition 
to bring the Christian message of freedom from the power of evil spirits, freedom 
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from the blind belief and efficacy of monthly and annual feasts almost approaching | 
the fatalism of the converted Hindus of the plains, and freedom from their excessive 
clannishness. No census had ever been taken of this tribe in the N.E. area. In the 
days of the old regime, when successive Hindu rajahs held away, and ruled these 
hill people for generations with a rod of iron, and used them as burden bearers and 
earth workers, there was no outlet physical or moral for broadening of view or mind. 
Independent, democratic, each Tangkhul Naga village, owing to the diversity of 
dialects, almost every village having its own; no written language, not a soul in the 
whole tribe, man or woman who knew anything of even the rudiments of an education. 
Any old piece of paper was grabbed at and looked upon as a curiosity. Absolutely 
ignorant of the outside world, the majority of them not having left their mountain 
fastness to visit any other tribe or even the people of the valley. No record of any of 
them having traveled outside the state of Manipur. Those among the older men who | 
visited the valley were in constant contact with bigotry of an intense type, and with 
its abysmal ignorance and pride of race and superciliousness. These are the things 
by which the Tangkhuls were influenced, and which surrounded them with an 

almost impenetrable and unscaleable wall.”'® 


In the previous chapters on the colonial rule in Manipur, we have already 
discussed the contribution of William Pettigrew to the foundation of Baptist Mission 
in Manipur during the colonial period. Pettigrew founded the Baptist mission at 
Ukhrul along with a school and hospital. Pettigrew’s talent as an educationist was 
demonstrated while he was based at Imphal. He pleaded for the introduction of 
Manipuri, the mother tongue of the Meiteis instead of the Bengali language. He 
wrote several books on Manipuri grammar and ecclesiastical texts. While at Ukhrul 
his knowledge of Manipuri helped him in mastering Tangkhul and Kuki dialects. He 
wrote text books in Tangkhul dialect for use in his school. The progress of the school | 
was very slow. The Christian proselytism was also slow. It was only in 1901 that the 
first converts, 12 boys from mission school were converted into Christianity. By | 
1906 the mission school had attracted 57 students. The converts were still very 
small in numbers. Pettigrew reported that 15 baptisms were made in 1906. Pettigrew 
was helped by the students of the mission school who became teachers of the school 
and evangelists of the mission.'* 


After the World War I, the head quarters of the Baptist Mission was shifted from 
Ukhrul to Kangpokpi. Reverend Pettigrew was helped by other missionaries. Mention 
may be made of U.M. Fox who joined him in Ukhrul and also baptized a number of 
tribal converts at the capital town of Imphal. In Kangpokpi the missionary activities . 
were expanded. While William Pettigrew was entrusted with north, northeast and 
southeast of Manipur, the new missionary Dr.G.G. Crozier who was specially appointed 
to run mission hospital and leper asylum at Kangpokpi was more or less concerned 
with the expansion of missionary activities among the Kuki and Zeliangrong areas | | 
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of northwest. They appointed evangelists for these areas. Mention may be made of 
Th‘san Luikham the evangelist missionary of Ukhrul, Pakho Sitlhou the superintending 
pastor of north west region and Longkhobel Karong in Kuki areas of western region. 
After retirement of Pettigrew and gradual employment of the indigenous tribal 
evangelists the Baptist Church leadership was gradually indigenized. It was Pettigrew’s 
vision that most of the churches would be self financed while the spiritual leadership 
was given by the evangelists. Pettigrew during his 40 years of missionary activities 
in Manipur published a large number of books both Christian and secular. Some of 
his works are listed below: 


Manipuri Translations 


1896 Gospel of John 

1898 Gospel of Luke 

1900 Acts of Apostles 

1910 Romans and I and II Corinthians 

1910 Various scriptures printed 

1931 Complete New Testament translated and published 

1896-1903 23 text books for elementary schools translated and 
composed with the help of Manipuri teachers and printed 

1912 Manipuri (Meitei) Grammar with Ilustrative sentences 

Tangkhul Naga 

1906 Gospels of John and Luke, Acts of the Apostles 

1912 Romans and I and II Corinthians 

1927 Translation of New Testament completed. Hymn book 


published, Hymn Book with music, Tangkhul Primer, 
Arithmetic and Readers for higher classes completed 


1917 Tangkhul Grammar and Dictionary 


Thadou Kuki 


Gospels of John and Luke and Acts of he Apostles were translated by Ngulhao 
and edited and put through the press by William Pettigrew.”° 


Who was the First Meitei Convert into Christianity? 

Rev. William Pettigrew in his report of “25 years in Ukhrul Mission” mentioned 
that Angom Porom Singh, son of Angom Thambou Singh of Phayeng village belonging 
to Loi community was educated in the Ukhrul Mission School. He was sent to Jorhat 
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for further education. On the completion of his education he joined the mission and 
married a Tangkhul girl and helped William Pettigrew in various activities. After 
the death of his Tangkhul wife he married a Kuki girl and served in the Kangpokpi 
Mission head quarter. He also mentioned one Manipuri lady named Kaboklei who 
was baptized by him before the World War I. Kaboklei helped Mrs. Alice Pettigrew 
in her teaching activities at Kangpokpi. There were some tribal families at Imphal 
who were in the services of the Maharaja of Manipur. One such person was Maipak 
Kabui of Rongmei community who was a resident of Keishamthong Kabui settlement. 
He was a band master in the Maharaja’s band. He and other tribal employees were 
converted into Christianity. It was to the great disappointment of Maharaja Churachand 
Singh that Maipak Kabui became a Christian. He resigned from the state government 
and was involved in evangelical work. This man was the first convert into Christianity 
from the Rongmei community. He, later on, settled down in northwest subdivision. 
From the report of William Pettigrew Kaboklei already came under the influence of 
Welsh Mission in lower Assam. But she was rebaptised by him. Dr. Saroj Nalini 
Parratt in her paper on the first Meitei Christian of Manipur mentioned that 
Kaboklei was a Rajkumari who was married to a Prince related to the royal house of 
Tripura. After the death of her husband she came into contact with the Welsh 
Missionaries of Sylhet of the province of Assam. She returned to Manipur. Dr. 
Parratt surmised that Kaboklei was related to Raja Churachand Singh. She was 
married again to a Nepali Christian. Her husband treated her very badly but she 
endured to face all these humiliations. She lived among the Christian community of 
Manipur at Imphal. Perhaps Dr. Parratt was right that Kaboklei was first converted 
while at Assam and William Pettigrew also mentioned that she learnt about Christian 
teachings from some Welsh Missionaries. Perhaps she was rebaptised by Pettigrew.?! 


Welsh Mission in South Manipur 


Welsh Mission worked in Aizawl of Lushai Hills (Mizoram). The chief of Senvon 
village of Tipaimukh region invited a missionary named Watkin Roberts to visit his 
area. Watkin Roberts came with some of his Mizo converts and started a mission 
society named Indo-Burma Thado-Kuki Pioneer Mission to work among the Kuki 
Chins of south Manipur. William Pettigrew always asserted that Manipur hills 
were a mission field of American Baptist Missionaries and did not welcome the 
coming of the Welsh Missionaries. Through his influence colonial authorities in 
Manipur declared that no other missionaries would be permitted to enter southern | 
hills of Manipur. There was a conflict of interst between the American Baptist 
Missionaries and Welsh Missionaries. However, Watkin Roberts was a resourceful | 
man though not very popular with the Mission authorities. He could influence the 


Assam Government authorities to intervene in the matter in the favour of the Indo- 
Burma Pioneer Mission. So the Political Agents of Manipur were prevailed upon by 
the Chief Commissioner of Assam to permit the Welsh Missionaries. Therefore in 
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the last years of the colonial rule, two missions were working in southern hills of 
Manipur namely Indo-Burma Pioneer Mission and North east India General Mission 
based in Churachandpur. 


Roman Catholic Mission 


The third largest group was the Roman Catholics who came to Manipur in the 
middle of the 20" century. In the early part of 20" century the Catholic Missionaries 
tried to penetrate into Manipur hills. The first Catholic missionary to visit Manipur 
was one Father Ansgar Koenigsbauer who came from Shillong in 1912. Since the 
British Government policy was to encourage the American Baptist Mission only to 
work among the hill tribes of Manipur, neither the Manipur State Durbar nor the 
Maharaja of Manipur gave permission to the Roman Catholics. The Catholics came 
from Mizoram and the Political Agent apprehended that the presence of Roman 
Catholics would create some complications over and above the tension between the 
Baptist and North east India Mission. So Political Agent Higgins passed an order in 
January 1929 that in future no Roman Catholic immigrants from Lushai Hills 
would be allowed to enter Manipur. During the World War II a Catholic priest came 
to Ukhrul and celebrated mass for the Catholic soldiers of British Army. The first 
person who was baptized into Catholic religion was one young Phanitfang Hongray 
of Ukhrul who was a student of Don Bosco School, Dibrugarh. He was attracted 
towards Catholic religion. He was baptized on 15 August 1942. He was further 
educated in Shillong with the help of Father M. Bianchi. Meanwhile two gentlemen 
K. Haorei of Ukhrul and A.S. Lungshi of Hungdung obtained the necessary permission 
from the Maharaja Bodhchandra Singh for the Catholic missionaries to visit Manipur 
in October 1947. Father Marengo and Father A. Colussy visited Manipur. They met 
the Maharaja at Imphal who welcomed them, “You missionaries are welcome to 
Manipur. I am a former pupil of St. Edmund’s School Shillong”. Permission was 
granted to them to operate their mission in the hill areas of Manipur.” Visit of 
Father Marengo opened up gradually the hill areas to the Roman Catholic Mission. 
According to Jeyaseelan, there was a religious controversy among the Baptist 
Christians in Ukhrul as to the truth of Christian denomination. In 1946 several 
Christian residents of Ukhrul moved their residence to the non Christian area of 
Ukhrul in Awungtang and Kasomtang. They went to Tuinem Association to explain 
why they shifted their residence to the non Christian area. They did not get much 
support from other villages. They later on formed a Christian Church known as 
Reformed Church which continued to exist three or four years. They found it 
difficult to maintain the Church. They decided to change their religion. They sent 
one Ninghei from Ukhru] to Shillong in order to study and find out the best religion 
and bring it to Ukhrul area. Ninghei returned and a meeting was convened to hear 
their findings. To this meeting two persons, A.S. Vangai and A.S. Maungai of 
Hungdung village were deputed to be their representatives. In this meeting Ninghei 
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and some others decided to become Seventh Day Adventist. Consequent to this 
meeting the elders of the Reformed Church and some young men had a meeting at 
Hungdung village to discuss the issue again. They were split into two, a section 
supported the Seventh Day Adventist. The remaining groups were not willing to join 
the SDA. During this period a young man from Hungdung named A.S. Dominic 
Shomi (Somi) who was educated in Shillong and was already converted to Catholicism 
returned home. The group consulted him to get his opinion on the best religion. 
Dominic Shomi informed them that he had become a Catholic already. They decided 
to follow his religion. They all agreed to embrace Roman Catholic Christianity. They 
asked Dominic to invite a Catholic priest to baptize them to the new faith. Through 
the efforts of A.S. Dominic Shomi, the Bishop of Dibrugarh sent Rev. Father Marocchino, 
SDB working in the military hospital at Kohima to baptize the enthusiastic Tangkhuls 
of Hungdung village into Roman Catholic Christianity. The Father arrived at Hungdung 
on 10° February 1952. On the next day he celebrated the holy mass. On 11% 
February 1952, 33 families with 350 members became Catholics.” 


A.S. Dominic Shomi was the most enthusiastic Catholic of Hungdung village. He 
was born on 9" October 1929. He was the first son of A.S. Lungshi who was formerly 
a pastor of Hungdung Baptist Church. He studied at Jorhat in 1940. He later on 
joined St. Anthony’s College, Shillong. In 1950 he was converted into Catholic faith. 
He helped Father Marocchino to establish the Catholic Church in Hungdung. He 
went back to Shillong for further studies. After the completion of his study with the 
help of Catholic Fathers particularly Bishop Marengo, Dominic started the Don 
Bosco School and became the Head Master of the newly established school. 


With great encouragement from Bishop Marengo, the Catholic mission was 
inspired for evangelism in Manipur. Father A. Ravalicho who, was Secretary to 
Bishop Marengo was approached by the Bishop to work in Manipur. Father Ravalicho 
visited Manipur for the first time in October 1953. Father Ravalicho visited many 
tribal villages in Manipur. There was a good response to the evangelical work of 
Catholic missionaries. On 5'* March 1956, Father Ravalicho accompanied by Father 
Bianchi visited Imphal to settle down permanently. Father Ravalicho wanted to 
establish Don Bosco School at Imphal and bring the Daughters of Mary Help of 
Christians to build a Church of Mary Emaculate. Father Bianchi purchased a 
bungalow from Mr. S.C. Palit, the Superintendent Police of Manipur, which was 
converted into the Nirmalabas School, thus started the Catholic mission. Father 
Bianchi left an account of the beginnings of Roman Catholic Mission in Manipur 
since 1956. He wrote, “In August 1956, a haunted place was bought in Chingmeirong 
and soon buildings came up for the father’s residence, the boarding and the school. 
The inauguration of the complex took place in March 1958. In the meantime the 
Sisters had also come and started the Little Flower School. The Church at Chingmeirong 
was completed on 24" May 1961.4 
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By 1961, the Mission had a Youth Centre, the Don Bosco School and the Little 
Flower School. There were 7 priests, 5 at Imphal and 2 at Hungdung. Fr. Ravalicho, 
Fr. Peter Bianchi, Fr. Joseph Mattam and Fr. Mathew Planthottam at Imphal, and 
Fr. Wollastone and Fr. Felix at Hungdung. Fr. Bianchi started a Parish at Punanamei 
village in 1969. He devoted his attention in Senapati district. Fr. George Venturoli 
helped Fr. Ravalico to establish schools and parishes in Tamenglong area. By 1973, 
Kohima and Imphal area of Nagaland and Manipur were separated from Diocese of 
Dibrugarh. They created the Diocese of Kohima-Imphal area in 1973. The Catholic 
Churches were established in Manipur; Imphal north in 1957, Hungdung in 1965, 
Churachandpur in 1968, Punanamei in 1969 and Tamenglong in 1972. Under the 
leadership of Bishop Abraham Alangimattathil of Kohima-Imphal Diocese, parish 
centres were established at south Imphal (Wangkhei, 1975), Palle] (1973), Keihao 
(1974), Nungbi (1973), Thanlon (1975), Singhat (1978), Senapati (1978) and Ukhrul 
(1978). 


On 21* April 1980, the Diocese of Kohima-Imphal was divided. A new Diocese of 
Imphal was created. Bishop Joseph Mittathany was appointed the Bishop of Imphal 
Diocese. Since then the Diocese of Imphal had grown rapidly in all aspects. He 
stayed at the Pastoral Training Centre at Sangaiprou, Imphal for three years. He 
constructed the Bishop House at Mantripukhri, Imphal and moved in there in 1983. 
The imposing Cathedral of the Catholics was constructed at Mantripukhri which is 
a landmark of Imphal city. During the leadership of Bishop Joseph Mittathany, 
Catholic centres were established in different places. Chingjaroi (1980), Tungjoy 
(1981), Bishnupur (1984), Khoupum valley (1985), Marimchi (1985), Moreh (1986), 
Kangpokpi (1987), Purul (1988), Maram (1989) and Chandel, Canchipur, Awangkhul 
and Moirang at 1991. In all, the Catholic Church by the beginning of 21* century 
had 36 parishes. The catholic fathers belong to the Salesians of Don Bosco, Indian 
Missionary Society and Missionary Society of Francis de Sales, Society of Jesus and 
the Congregation of St. Anthony Mary Claret. The nuns working under Diocese of 
Imphal are the Congregation of Mother Carmel, Franciscan Clarist Congregation, 
Missionary Sisters of Mary Help of Christians, Adoration Congregation, Sacred 
Heart Congregation, Daughters of Mary Help of Christians, Sisters of the Little 
Flower of Bethany, Salesian Missionaries of Mary Immaculate and Nirmala Sisters. 


Apart from the parishes, the Catholic Church is running a technical school at 
Mantripukhri, 20 High schools, 33 L.P. and Middle schools, 45 boarding for boys and 
girls and 1 college hostel, 22 dispensaries, 2 hospitals and 1 printing press. Of the 
Catholic missionaries who had contributed to the growth of education, both general 
and technical education, dispensaries and hospitals and to the social and cultural 
life of Manipur mention should be made of Fr. A. Ravalico, Fr. Peter Bianchi who led 
the foundation of the Catholic Mission in Manipur. Bishop Joseph Mittathany and 
Bishop Dominic Lumon were not only great leaders of Christianity but represented 
the spiritual leadership of Manipur.”’ 


———————— 
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The Seventh Day Adventists 

The Seventh Day Adventists (SDA) is an evangelical conservative church with a 
sound protestant theology. “The SDA believe in the transcendent, personal, 
communicating God as revealed in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit... They 
hold the Ten Commandments to be a transcript of the character of God, as exemplified 
in the life of Jesus Christ”. The Seventh day Adventists were brought to Manipur by 
Mr. Ninghei and Mr. Yarnao in late forties. In 1956, a Canadian Adventist Missionary 
named D. Doneshky came to Imphal for evangelical work. His greatest success was 
the conversion of a well known Kuki scholar and officer Jamkithang Sitlhou and his 
family members into this faith. The SDA had established a head quarter at 
Chingmeirong, Imphal. The outstanding preachers of SDA, Manipur are Rev. Y.D. 
Luikham of Ukhrul, Keingamba of Nungba and Chinaongai Pherim of Huimi. Most 
of the leaders of the SDA were originally members of the Baptist Church. The SDA 
Church is now organized as a section of North east India Union under the South 
Asia union. Manipur constitutes a section of the SDA organization. There are nearly 
13,000 followers of the SDA faith. There are 97 churches in all districts of Manipur 
with 13 ordained pastors and 47 evangelists. They are now running 4 schools. The 
SDA though small in number is a well knit mission with international connections 
throughout the world.” 


Other Missions: Evangelical Congregational Church of India (ECCD 

Other Christian Mission in Manipur which continued even after India’s 
independence are the North East India General Mission (NEIGM). The Mission 
attracted several foreigners for field work with their Mission Compound headquarters 
in old Churachandpur. Mention may be made of H. Coleman, F.C. Benson, T.E. 
Paul, Richard A. Cattermole who acted as general secretaries of the mission. The 
missionaries were Rev. Paul Rostad, Rev. R.C. Paddock, Miss A.L. Hart. Rev Paul 
Rostad was a dedicated missionary who reorganized the mission in 1936. He lived at 
the Mission Compound at old Churachandpur. He took over the mission administration 
in 1933. He reorganized the mission with the first working committee in 1936. The 
executive committee consisted of the following members, mostly the indigenous 
missionaries. 


1. Rev. Paul Rostad Chairman 

2. Lalthanlian Secretary 

3. Rev. Nengzachin Member 

4. Rev. Thangkai Member 

5. Rev. H.L. Sela Member 

6. Vungthawn Member 

7. Lampum Member 

8. Mrs. Ella Rostad Field Treasurer 
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During the Second World War Rev. and Mrs. Rostad went to mainland India and 
after the war they returned to Manipur in 1946. The mission was destroyed during 
the war which was reconstructed, 20 new buildings, 1 chapel, 4 hostels, 1 dispensary. 
A full fledged high school was also opened in the Mission Compound. It was attended 
by more than 30 students. Mrs. Ella Rostad donated a new printing press. 


In 1947, H.H. Coleman, the first general secretary of the Mission died and Rev. 
Paul Rostad also retired due to the death of his wife at Shillong on 1* May 1950. 
Rostad left for USA, lived at California and Chicago where he died in 1964. After the 
death of Coleman, F.C. Benson was elected as the general secretary of the Mission 
(1948-58). He died in 1958. He was succeeded by T.E. Paul who died in 1967. He was 
succeeded by Richard A. Cattermole. Then the leadership was given to Rev. Nengzachin. 
This appointment indicated indigenization of the NEIGM leadership. The North 
East India General Mission continued to work as a single organization till November 
1986. The Mission was divided into several Presbyteries based on regional basis. On 
13 November 1986, NEIGM was rechristened as Evangelical Congregational Church 
of India (ECCI). 


Other missions were the Baptist Church of Manipur Mission consisting of Tiddim 
Chin people inhabiting Churachandpur area which was established on 26" January 
1958. Another mission was the Salvation Army which had its foothold first in 
Silchar and Mizoram between 1945 and 1950 with its headquarter at Churachandpur. 
Another was the United Pentecostal Church established by Sangkhum on 14” 
February 1953 at Ranakot in Churachandpur. The Christian Revival Church was 
established for the Thadou-Kuki people on 7 November 1975. It was founded by 
Pastor Seikholet. The next one was the Revival Church of God. Earlier it was known 
as Independent Church of Manipur. It was founded in 1970 by Rev. Neihao. In 1974 
the name Independent Church of Manipur was renamed as the Revival Church of 
God. 


Independent Church of India (ICI) 


After the break with the North East India General Mission, Rev. Watkin Roberts 
founded a new mission called Indo-Burma Pioneer Mission. But in Manipur it was 
known as Independent Church. On February 1950 the Independent Church of India 
celebrated the so called Liberation jubilee. In 1956 Rochunga Pudaite took charge of 
the Indo-Burma Pioneer Mission from Rev. Watkin Roberts. Under his leadership 
the headquarter of the Independent Church was shifted from Pherzaw] to Sielmat. 
In 1961 the two organizations were united under the common banner of Independent 
Church of India under which the Indo-Burma Pioneer Mission became a supporting 
mission. The Indo-Burma Pioneer Mission was allowed to run its own projects. In 
1968 there was a split in the Mission and some dissidents left the mission and 
formed a new church known as Evangelical Free Church of India. But the Independent 
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Church of India remained intact and celebrated the Manipur South West Christian 
Diamond Jubilee (1910-1975) recalling the memory of Rev. Watkins Roberts, the 
founder missionary. The Independent Church of India had four mission fields, 
Tripura, Assam, Karimganj and Manipur. 


Evangelical Free Church of India (EFCI) and the Partnership Mission Society 


The Evangelical Free Church of India, a dissident group of the Independent 
Church of India was united with the Indo-Burma Pioneer Mission which was renamed 
as Partnership Mission Society due to the influence of the friendly equations among 
the leaders. The EFCI is now working hand in hand with the Partnership Mission 
Society under the leadership of Rev. Rochunga Pudaite. The Partnership Mission 
society is running the Sielmat Christian Hospital and Sielmat Christian High 
School. A great achievement of the Partnership Mission Society was the launching 
of the world wide project known as the “Bible for the World” from 1972. By 1973 the 
“Bible for the World” had completed sending 1,22,000 copies of New Testament to 
every telephone subscriber in India, Nepal, Burma, Bangladesh, Malaysia, Sri 
Lanka, Afghanistan and Thailand. It is said 10,000 New Testament were sent to 
Russia. 


The EFCI had established its headquarter at Shillong which had 12 districts in 
north east India; Saikot, Imphal, Thanlon, Senvon, Vangai, Cachar district, North 
Cachar hills, Kholian Mizoram, Sakordai Mizoram, Lunglei Mizoram, Darchoi Tripura, 
Kanla Chera Tripura. 


Rev. Rochunga Pudaite is presently the President of the Bible for the World 
project. He was also running another project known as the Billion Bible Club. Rev. 
Pudaite made his presence felt in Churachandpur district through his various 
activities. 


The Zomi Christian Church 


The Zou Christian Association was established in 1954. It continued to function 
up to the year 1957 when it was changed into Manipur Christian Conference in 
1958. Some of the leaders founded the Presbyterian Church in Manipur. They all 
joined Zomi Christian Church (ZCC). The Reformed Presbyterian Church (North 
Kast India), The Church of Christ, The New Testament Baptist Churches Association, 
The Assembly of God, The Church of Foursquare Gospel are little sects working in 
Churachandpur district of Manipur. 


Impact of Christianity 

Evangelist T. Luikham said, “The advent of Christianity in Manipur marks the 
beginning of a new life and its introduction in to the hills is pregnant with many 
effects of far-reaching importance...It has brought civilization to those head hunting 
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people who enthralled themselves with blood feuds between village and village, clan 
and clan were at their greatest heights...We should feel proud that we have come 
from that stage (of savage) to the present civilized state. The dark is gone and are 
now in contact with the outside world.”?’ Historian Lal Dena pointed out the empirical 
changes in tribal society through the changes created by evangelism, education, 
literary and medical work which moulded the mindset of the converts. He observes 
that conversion has been a subject of considerable theorizing, and it has been 
defined in terms of ideological, philosophical or other predisposition. He quoted R.E. 
Frykenberg who says that “Conversion is a change (either an event or a process) 
from one view or way of life to another; from set of beliefs or opinion into another.”” 
From the missionary point of view, conversion is of three kinds, religious, psychological 
and spiritual. Therefore conversion is essentially a religious issue but it covers 
whole aspect of one’s or community’s life. The process of conversion is also a process 
of social change. It encompasses the tribal mentality, custom and structure of the 
tribal society. Many theologians and anthropologists have written about the indigenous 
belief of the tribals who were converted into the new religion. The new religion 
offered by the missionaries provided a millenarian expectation and new hope for the 
future in the idea of heaven or earth or new Jerusalem where all will live in 
harmony, peace and plenty. 


The greatest change brought about by Christianity was education. William 
Pettigrew was a great teacher and an educationist who brought about educational 
progress both for Hindu Meiteis and Christian tribes. Usually the missionary’s 
motive was limited. They saw little need for education beyond primary level. Pettigrew 
was personally to provide anything higher than middle grade. Apart from education 
it affected the cultural and world view of the tribal people. We will further deal with 
the aspects of modernization as a process of social change in subsequent paragraphs. 


The Sanamahi Revitalization Movement 


The period of Sanskritization covered the reigns of Manipur kings from Garibniwaz 
to that of Churachand Singh. Half a century of Maharaja Churachand’s rule was 
marked by Hindu orthodoxy against the British colonial rulers and non Hindu hill 
tribes. The Christian missionaries were consciously directed to concentrate on the 
hill tribes rather than Vaishnavaite Hindus of valley of Manipur. The orthodoxy of 
the Meitei was accentuated by the Hindu Brahmins and non Brahmin Meitei 
Hindus. Rule of Churachand was marked by orthodoxy towards the Europeans, 
towards the hill tribes, towards the Muslims. The Brahmin section of the Hindu 
society demonstrated their orthodoxy towards non Brahmin Hindu Meiteis resulting 
into oppression and exploitation of the non Brahmin Hindus by the Brahmin religious 
council known as Brahma Sabha presided over by the Maharaja himself. The 
British policy of non interference into the religious and cultural affairs was taken 
advantage of by the orthodox Maharaja and his Brahmin supporters. Against this 
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process of Sanskritization which was in the extreme form was resented and opposed 
by areligious reformer named Naoria Phulo of Cachar district. He started a movement 
against this Brahmin orthodoxy by asserting the indigenous religious and cultural 
identity of the Meitei Hindus. This process has been described by some scholars as 
revivalist. However, some historians describe this phenomenon as revitalization of 
religious and cultural practices of the Meiteis.”® If history is a phenomenon of 
challenge and response, the sanskritization of Manipur was responded by a phenomenon 
of desanskritization. The movement for the revitalization of the Sanamahi cult, the 
indigenous religion of the Meiteis was initiated by the Meitei educated group who 
were opposed to the Brahmin orthodoxy and the Bengali cultural hegemony faced by 
the Meiteis of Assam. True, sanskritization had brought about cultural diffusion 
among the Meiteis. The Meitei psyche was expressed in the form of assertion of 
Meitei identity in culture, education and language. 


Early Life of Naoria Phulo (1888- 1941) 


The leader of this movement as noted above was Naoria Phulo, a reformer of 
Meitei religion and culture. Naoria Phulo was born on Monday the 22" day of the 
Manipuri month of Thawan (August-September, 1888) in Jharibon, Laishram Khul 
Mamang Leikai in Cachar district of Assam. He is reported to have passed 
matriculation. He started his career as a school teacher and was recruited to police 
and served as sub-inspector. The Meiteis or Manipuris in Assam were influenced by 
Bengali culture. They adopted Bengali fashion, put on dresses like the Bengalis, 
read the Bengali books, wrote in Bengali script and worshipped the gods and 
goddesses of Hinduism. While he was a student and in government service he felt 
greatly embarrassed by Bengali friends’ taunting on use of Bengali script, Bengali 
language and following of Bengal School of Vaishnavism. As a student he was 
ignorant of the Meitei indigenous culture. But while in police service he started 
doing research on Meitei religion, culture and script. He was a Hindu Kshetriya 
caste. For this purpose he visited Manipur twice, went on pilgrimage to a number of 
holy places of the traditional religion. He resigned from service in 1930 and established 
a socio-religious organization known as Apokpa Marup in the same year. It was 
aimed at establishing the true identity of the Meiteis, their religion, culture and 
script. He had difference with the Maharaja of Manipur and his Brahma Sabha. He 
wrote a number of books on different subjects which are listed below. 


1. Eigee wareng (A critique of Hinduism in Meitei society) 
2. Meetei houpham wari (Origin of the Meiteis) 

3. Meetei Ishei (Religious hymns) 

4. Lainingthou Laipao (Verses on the Almighty God) 

5 


Pamheiba (A historical account of King Garibniwaz) 
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6. Singtha Cheitharol (The discourse on rites and rituals) 
7. Thayin-Nongyin (Verses on Meitei philosophy) 
8. Ahal Yathang (Teachings of the elders: a discourse on Meitei religion) 


Naoria Phulo gathered around himself a few of his friends and worked hard to 
spread the ideas of original Meitei religion. His activities were not welcomed by 
orthodox Hindu Meiteis of Cachar. Some of the orthodox and influential Hindus of 
his village ostracized him from the Hindu community as polluted. It was also a 
period of Maharaja Churachand Singh’s involvement in the Nikhil Manipuri Hindu 
Mahasabha which was founded in 1934 with himself as the President. The Hindu 
Mahasabha declared that they would try to popularize Bengal School of Vaishnavism 
wherever Hindu Meiteis lived. Maharaja Churachand Singh attended second session 
of the Nikhil Manipuri Hindu Mahasabha held in 1935 at Silchar. The Maharaja 
was accompanied by Pandit Raj Atombapu Sharma the learned Brahmin scholar of 
Manipur and an advisor of the Maharaja. Naoria Phulo and the Pandit Raj had an 
exchange of arguments on Hinduism and Meitei religion. It appears that Naoria 
Phulo held his ground and the Brahmin scholars declared the ostracism of Naoria 
Phulo from Hindu Meitei society. This punishment had no effect on him; he was 
trying to revitalize the Meitei religion and culture. He was already excommunicated 
by the orthodox Hindu Meiteis of Cachar. Naoria Phulo led the movement for 
Sanamahi religion in Cachar and died on 30% June1941. Naoria Phulo was popularly 
known as Laininghal Naoria. The news of his preaching had reached Manipur by 
1931. The first person from Manipur whose curiosity was aroused by the teachings 
of Laininghal Naoria was Takhellambam Bokul who was later on popularly known 
as Sanamahi Bokul. Bokul accompanied by his two friends, Pukhrambam Surchand 
and Pukhrambam Ibomcha left Manipur for Cachar in 1935. They met Laininghal 
Naoria and listened to his talks on the traditional Meitei religion and harms of 
conversion to Hinduism. Laininghal Naoria’s talk on Meitei culture and religion 
impressed them and that they decided to renounce Hinduism. They also assured 
Laininghal that they would work for the spread of Sanamahi movement. They came 
back to Manipur and formed an organizing committee for the spread of ancient 
Meitei religion. The following members constituted the first organizing committee. 
Takhellambam Bokul, Pukhrambam Surchand, Pukhrambam Ibomcha, Angom 
Nungsirei, Angom Lilasingh, Lukram Iboton and Toijam Yaima. With the return to 
normalcy after the Second World War they founded an organization known as 
Manipur State Meitei Marup on 14" May 1945. It consisted of 18 members. 
Takhellambam Bokul and Ngasepam Manik Chand were appointed President and 
Secretary of the organization. Regarding the attitude of the Meitei Marup towards. 
the Hindus, Sairem Nilabir commented “The members of the Meitei Marup seriously 
criticized the Meitei Hindus but not Hinduism itself as such on the ground that they 
should not exchange their ugly mothers with the beautiful mothers of others. They 
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asked the Meitei Hindus to renounce Hinduism and work for the revival of Sanamahism. 
However this movement was not a smooth one. A number of debates were organized 
in which hot debate took place between the Hindu Meitei scholars and Sanamahi 
scholars. Sanamahi School was represented by T. Bokul...in order to nip the movement 
in the bud in 1947 the Brahma Sabha...took up a stern action against the movement. 
On 31* October 1947, the Brahma Sabha issued an order to ostracize 38 persons on 
the ground that they were members of the Meitei Marup...The order further asked 
every Hindu Gouria Vaishnavite not to mix up with them in a religious function and 
not to dine with them.” 


Professor N. Joykumar wrote that Naoria Phulo’s abstract ideas and thinking on 
the protection of traditional historical identity of the Meiteis was due to the influence 
of one unknown Manipuri old man. He wrote “just after getting a miraculous ideas 
from this old man, he immediately decided to take up to move forward with a 
mission for the promotion and fostering of national identity through a religious 
movement.”*! Naoria Phulo dedicated his life to promote the traditional cultural 
value of the Meiteis based on ancient Meitei religion known as Sanamahi religion. 
The Brahmins and Brahma Sabha regarded his movement as anti Hindu. After the 
death of Naoria Phulo, the Sanamahi movement was further spread in Manipur 
valley. In 1948 Apokpa Marup (Manipur branch) was established to preach the 
message of Meitei culture and religion. 


Major Activities of the Sanamahi Movement 


Sairem Nilabir, a Sanamahi scholar and protagonist of the movement declares 
that “Sanamahism is not against Hinduism or any human religion...they were 
neither anti Brahmin nor anti Hindus. They are only afraid of losing their millennia- 
old cultural and religious identity. They want to safeguard their community from 
cultural invasion through religion. They tell the people that they had a very systematic 
and universal religion before the advent of Hinduism...Sanamahism respects all the 
religions in the world.” Therefore the aim and object of Sanamahi are to renounce 
Hinduism, to take up measures for the development of traditional religion, culture, 
script, language and literature, to strengthen the hill and plain unity, to strengthen 
the unity of the Meiteis who are living in and outside Manipur, to take up research 
work on the history of Manipur and to let the world know that a community known 
as Meitei has been in existence in north eastern India for not less than 2000 years. 


During the central government’s rule in Manipur (1949 — 71) the movement did 
not get momentum perhaps due to the indifferent attitude of the middle class Hindu 
Meiteis. It was the comparatively stronger religious base of the Vaishnavites of the 
middle classes. However, with the dawn of statehood in Manipur in 1972, the 
Sanamahi followers became well organized and they took up series of social and 
religious activities for the Meitei Sanamahi control of several deities which were 
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originally worshipped by the Sanamahi Meiteis but were entrusted by the Hindu 
kings of Manipur to the Brahmin families. The first action was in 1975 in which the 
statue of Lord Sanamahi which was given to the Leihaothabam Brahmin family of 
Keishamthong, by King Garibniwaz in early 18 century was to be handed over to 
the state. Leihaothabam Surjamani Sharma as the living descendent of the original 
Brahmin family did not hand over the image of Sanamahi to the Sanamahi followers. 
A group of Sanamahi followers went to fetch the image on 5" day of Mera (October) 
1975 for the Mera Chaorel festival. On the complaint of the Sevaite family, the 
police arrested 157 persons including 13 women. But they were released on the 
same day. Again in 1976 on 24" September, Sanamahi devotees raised the demand 
for handing over the image to the people. There was commotion as the mob gathered 
at Keishamthong. Two young men, Heisnam Kumar and Oinam Ibomcha were shot 
dead by the police. In December 1976, the Government of Manipur introduced the 
Lainingthou Sanamahi Temple Bill in the Manipur Assembly and passed the bill 
into an ..ct. According to this Act, the management of the Sanamahi was entrusted 
to a board. On 28" September 1977, the Sanamahi devotees went to take the image. 
The Brahmin still refused to hand over the image. Anticipating violence, the 
Government abolished the Sanamahi Temple Board and the powers of the Board 
were given to the Secretary of the Board. On 23 October 1977, Chief Minister 
Yangmaso Shaiza announced that from that day onwards the people of Manipur 
could worship the Sanamahi as a public God. Since that year the Government of 
Manipur declared Lainingthou Sanamahi Mera Chaorel Houba as a general holiday. 
Sanamahi deity was installed in the Sanamahi temple in the compound of Manipur 
Rifle. Another abode of God which was taken over by the Sanamahi followers was 
Nongpok Ningthou on the top of Nongmaijing Hills, 2 miles to east of Imphal. The 
devotees of Nongpok Ningthou had to worship Nongpok Ningthou; before that they 
had to take bath at a small stream on the foothills. This bathing was known as 
Chingoi Iruppa. In 1978 the Sanamahi worshippers took over the abode of deity, 
Nongpok Ningthou. Another taking over was the abode of God Kongba Maru Laipham. 
The Sanamahi devotees took over the abode of deity on 22™ March 1979 under the 
aegis of Kongba Maru Laipham Thoupu Kanglup. The management of the abode of 
the deity was handed over by the person in charge to this committee. 


In June 1979, a Sanamahi sponsored organization known as Mongba Hanba 
Umanglen Kanba Lup took over the holy grove known as Mongba Hanba where 
Hanuman temple was located. The Government resisted initially and 10 persons 
were arrested including the president of the Meitei National Front. They were later 
released on the same day. The Government later on agreed to the people’s take over 
of the abode of the deity. The Sanamahi priests performed ritual at the abode of 
Goddess Hiyangthang Lairembi which was converted into Hindu goddess Durga or 
Kamakhya during the reign of King Garibniwaz. In September 1979 the Hiyangthang 
Ereima Thougal Lup performed the worship of the traditional goddess Hiyangthang 
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Lairema. There was an agreement between the Meitei National front and Management 
Committee of Hiyangthang Lairembi. According to this agreement, the devotees of 
the traditional religion were allowed to worship their goddess in this temple. There 
was no impact of the Sanamahi movement on the tribal Christians though the 
attitude of the Sanamahi followers had a liberal attitude of equality with the 
tribals. 


Anniversary of the Burning of the Puyas 


During the time of Garibniwas nearly 122 books were burnt on the advice of his 
religious preceptor, Santa Das Gosain. In order to commemorate the shocking 
event, the followers of Sanamahi religion observed the first condolence day at 
Mongba Hanba Umang in the morning of 23 day of Wakching (Dec-Jan) 1978. 
About 500 books written on Hinduism were burnt on a pyre. The seven colour flag of 
the Meiteis was lowered at half mast. Two effigies were burnt. On 21“ January 
1979, a condolence was observed openly in front of Kangla Utara (inside the old 
Palace compound within the Kangla Fort). A procession was taken out by the 
volunteers of the Meitei National Front in black dress. Images of King Garibniwas 
and Santa Das were burnt. A number of Holy books on Hinduism including the 
Manipuri version of the Mahabharata and Gita were burnt. On the initiative of the 
Sanamahi followers, from 1978 onwards the Saraswati Puja in the education 
institutions was banned and the worship of Panthoibi was introduced instead of 
Durga Puja. 


Royal Annulment of the Conversion of Meiteis into Hindu Religion 


According to traditions when the King Garibaniwaz decided to convert his subjects 
into Hinduism, he asked the royal priest to perform an oath taking ceremony known 
as Nongkhrang Iruppa, diving into the confluence of two rivers, Imphal and Iril at | 
the village of Lilong. In 1729 on the 5 day of Wakching, this oath taking was 
performed to adopt Hinduism. Another oath taking on adoption of Hinduism was 
taken during the reign of Bhagyachandra not to renounce Hindu Gaudiya Vaishnavism. 
Therefore the leaders of the Sanamahi movement decided to perform a rite to 
unwind the oath taken earlier in 1729 and during the reign of Bhagyachandra. This 
unwinding or undoing was to be done by a ritual known as Nongkhrang Pareihanba 
(unwinding of the oath of Nongkhrang plant). 


The Meitei National Front approached the titular ruler of Manipur former 
Maharaja Okendrajit to issue a statement annulling the conversion of Meiteis into 
Hinduism. Earlier that day the traditional priests performed the ritual of Nongkhrang 
Pareihanba at Lilong. The declaration of the revival (Pareihanba) is given in the 
Annexure. 


This declaration of the annulment of the conversion of Hinduism and return to 
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the Lainingthou Pakhangbaism was the culmination of series of actions leading to 
the restoration of the Sanamahi religion. 


If the Hindu preceptor, Santa Das Gosain was responsible for the Meitei conversion 
into Hinduism and consequent sanskritization of Manipur, Rev. William Pettigrew 
and Watkin Roberts were the pioneer protagonists of the Christian proselytism 
among the hill tribes; and Naoria Phulo was the reformer who initiated the 
revitalization of the Meitei religion known as the Sanamahism. The Sanamahi 
movement is an identity assertion based on the religion, culture, literature and 
social system of the Meiteis. This movement regenerated the Meitei nationalism in 
modern times. 


Wars, Conquest and Insurgencies on Social Change 


Manipur had experienced the ravages of wars and rebellions. Repeated raids by 
the king of Manipur on Upper Burma in early 18" century led to the retaliatory 
conquest ci Manipur by Burma culminating into the devastation of the kingdom 
known as the Seven Years Devastation (1819-1826). The Burmese Imperialism 
almost obliterated the kingdom of Manipur. It was Maharaja Gambhir Singh who 
liberated Manipur with the British help. Manipur was reconstructed and restored to 
her prime possession in the 19" century. However, the British imperial design led to 
the conquest of Manipur in 1891. Manipur faced several raids and rebellions, but 
these two wars, the Burmese invasion and the British conquest produced devastating 
effects on the polity, economy, military organization and social relation. But the 
Hindu caste system was firmly built into Meitei society; there was no structural 
change in Meitei society. The relation between Meitei royalty and nobility with the 
Burmese and hill tribes underwent asea change. The Meiteis became more orthodox; 
their relation with the hill tribes became more widened. The Burmese conquest 
however did not produce much social change except destruction and anarchy. On the 
other hand the British conquest and their colonial rule brought drastic changes in 
all spheres, social, political, economic and cultural. 


Manipur was distantly involved with the war efforts in aid of the British Empire 
during the First World War. The Kuki rebellion and the Great War brought the 
people to the cruel realities of war in foreign lands and depradation on the hills. 
2,000 tribal labours who were sent to Europe crossing the ocean and working in the 
war fields of Europe and a visit to Buckingham Palace in London made an impact on 
the tribal psyche. The Second World War was more serious. The decisive battles of 
the war were fought in Manipur hills and Imphal valley. Manipur was exposed to 
the outside world. Allied forces, their technology, the battles between the invading 
Japanese and the Indian National Army, and the Allied Forces produced a radical 
change on the mindset of the people of Manipur. The war had political, economic and 
social consequences. It was anew chapter in the history of Manipur. After independence 
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and merger into India, the Communist revolt of 1948-51 was a peasantry based 
armed struggle for the establishment of a socialist independent country. The insurgency 
in Manipur, the rise of peasantry and suppression by the state forces were of lasting 
importance. The Naga insurgency in the late 50’s and Meitei insurgency in mid 
1960’s and Mizo-Kuki rebellion in 60’s and the Kuki insurgency in mid 1980’s have 
got internal and external impact on tribal society. The rise of ethnic nationalism 
though in an incipient form was a great social phenomenon. 


Colonial Rule and Democracy 


Manipur had passed through three form of political process: feudalism, colonialism 
and democracy. Feudalism was a political and economic system during the pre 
colonial Maharaja’s rule. Colonialism was introduced by the British but they retained 
the feudal rule of the Maharaja in the valley of Manipur. After the Second World 
War and independence of India in 1947, the democratization of the government was 
introduced in Manipur. After merger with India, democracy was forgotten and 
central government introduced central administration in the form of Part C state, 
Union Territory with a Territorial Council in 1957 which was upgraded to Assembly 
in 1963 and to a full statehood in 1972. Struggle for democracy and representative 
form of government took a long time for fulfillment. Democracy has given the people 
the fundamental rights and freedom guaranteed by the Constitution of India. Democracy 
has taken deep root in Manipur society. People’s participation in law making and 
decision making, the self governing bodies have unleashed the people’s power and 
expressed their aspirations. These political systems had brought about institutional 
changes which produced reactions within the Meitei and tribal societies. One reaction 
was a peaceful revolution in religion, education, economic development and inculcation 
of democratic ethos. There was resistance against the colonial domination before 
1947. The insurgencies in the post colonial period raised by the Nagas, Kuki-Mizos 
and the Meiteis were for the assertion of their ethnic nationalism. 


Technological Change 


Technological change is the greatest factor of change in a society or even a 
civilization. Technology means not only tools and implements, machinery, energy 
either steam or electric power but its manner of organization. It is directly linked up 
with the economic organization and production relation. Technology is a fundamental 
vehicle of change in human society and economy. The tribal technology was primitive; 
dao, hoe, and axe. But the Meiteis knew the art of writing quite early. Their 
weaponry consisted of sword, spear, bow and arrow, the arambai (a sling used in 
cavalry); other technology consisted of Thangjou, spade, plough and handloom including 
the spinning wheel. Manipur’s search for improved military technology to rival the 
Burmese guns in the 18" century led her to an alliance with the British East India 
Company and also trade agreement on export and import between Manipur and 
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East India Company. The British equipped Raja Gambhir Singh’s Manipur Levy in 
the first Anglo-Burmese war with arms liberated Manipur from the Burmese. 
However Manipur’s adoption of non military European technology was slow and 
gradual. She accepted the technology in communication, postal system and telegraphy. 
After the British conquest, the flow of European technology was greatly encouraged, 
modern means of communication, telegraphy, wireless, printing press, improved 
roads and bridges, mechanized means of transport (cycle and automobile), use of 
electricity, modern medicine and health services, water supply and civil engineering 
works constituted the new technology. Further the use of radio, gramophone, type 
writer and telephone were introduced. During the Wars, military technology, guns, 
machines and air planes were introduced. Mechanized transport, the truck, car and 
jeep really revolutionized Manipur’s transport system and influenced the economy, 
governance and social relation. The people of Manipur responded to the use of new 
technology. The standard of living was improved. Scientific tools and implements 
were used for domestic purposes; improved utensils, radio and transistors, improved 
housing technology, use of corrugated iron sheets and reinforced concrete structures. 
In the post colonial period came the television and computers. The agricultural 
technology, use of tractor and power tiller, improved seeds and fertilizers led to 
higher productivity of agriculture. The use of electronic goods like the camera 
including cinematography and television had come to stay. Then came the information 
technology. 


However among the tribes, the scientific technology had not affected the production 
system in agriculture or cottage industry. The people excel in heavy types of work. 
They lack precision and fineness in production. The Naga pottery has greatly 
improved. The agricultural technology is still primitive in jhum cultivation or 
terrace cultivation. The hoe is still the most popular tool; in terrace and wet rice 
cultivation in plain lands, the plough, power tiller and tractor are now increasingly 
used. These are the symbols of tribal response to the modern technology. The non 


- agricultural skills are confined to house building, handicrafts, weaving and basketry. 


The indispensable tools are the dao, hoe, saw, chisel, plain and axe. The modern 
technology introduced by the British, and now produced and marketed by the 
mainland Indian manufacturers has greatly influenced the production and consumption 
pattern of the people and have produced a tremendous change in society. 


Education 


Education has always been a vehicle of progress and change. Education in the 
pre-colonial period was a feudal monopoly. With the coming of the colonial rule and 
Christian missions, western education was introduced. Western education was a 
strong motive force of social change in Manipur. After independence there was a 
rapid growth of education. In 1885, an English school was established by Political 
Agent Sir James Johnstone and in 1980, a university was founded by the state 
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government. This is the indicator of a rapid educational growth. Education brings a 
high level of social awareness among the people. It is an instrument of employment, 
a status symbol and key to success. Manipur has produced a large number of | 
educated men and women, doctors, engineers, teachers, scholars, scientists and 
lawyers, and civil servants. The change was tremendous. It brought tremendous 
changes, opportunity for progress. But unemployment among the youths creates 
social unrest and frustrations. 


Economic Development 


Economic development is both an indicator and cause of social change. The 
traditional economy of Manipur in the pre-colonial period was based on simple 
agriculture, home industries and barter trade. The colonial rule destroyed the 
traditional economy and brought about a money-based economy; regulation of land 
tenure system through a scientific land survey, preparation of record of rights, 
imposition of revenue and house tax and other forms of taxes. The colonial objectives | 
were, as stated above, to keep law and order, to collect revenues and taxes, to exploit 
the natural resources as raw materials for the home based capitalist enterprises 
and to provide market for their products. Trade was promoted; the export of rice and 
timber were touchy subjects affecting the people both in the hills and valley. The 
Women Agitation of 1939 was a protest against this colonial monopoly of rice export. 
After merger with India, Manipur had undergone the process of economic changes, 
development in agriculture, industries, transport and communication, education 
and health services, expansion of trade and commerce, roads and bridges and 
housing. The planned development was introduced by the government and it is still 
continuing; the nation building continues. At the same time, Manipur came under 
the grip of the consumer oriented capitalist economy of mainland India. A new rich 
class, both among the urban traders and businessmen, and rural farmers have 
grown up. The per-capita income rose; gross domestic products increased. The 
economic forces have shaped the change in society. Economic disparity, regional 
imbalance, economic deprivation, economic exploitation have led to the multiplication 
of people’s problems; demand for basic minimum needs, drinking water, health 
services, electric power, social welfare and social security services and employment | 
goes on. 


Democracy 


Democracy, the rule of the people, has brought changes in Manipur’s social life, 

both among the people of the valley and hills. Democracy has taken deep root in 

! Manipur’s social life. With the introduction of the adult franchise in 1948 in the 
election to the erstwhile Manipur Assembly and participation in India’s general 

elections to the Parliament since 1952 and in the local legislatures like the Territorial 

Council and Territorial Assembly, and in self governing institutions and ultimately 
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in the full-fledged state Assembly, have given the power to the people to choose their 
rulers. They have also enjoyed their right to elect representatives to participate in 
the law making and decision making bodies and administer the state. The constitution 
guarantees the fundamental rights and freedom to the people. Democracy has 
activated all sections of the people. There is a strong awareness of their rights 
among the people. Thus democracy has brought changes in the society. The democratic 
legislature of the state the self governing institutions like the District Council, Zilla 
Parishad and municipal bodies have strengthened the people’s empowerment. Moreover, 
the democratic means of discussion, debate and criticism of public issues in press 
and public forum have come to stay. Democratic ethos has become quite strong and 
deep rooted. Democracy has come to mean a government by consultation or discussion. 


Rise of Middle Classes 


Rise of middle classes is an aspect of social change. The expanded government 
activities led to the rise of bureaucracy, which had become the most powerful section 
of the people of Manipur. Bureaucracy controls the decision making in the 
administration. Since the Second World War, trade, commerce and other production 
activities led to the emergence of businessmen. Professional experts in the field of 
legal matters, engineering, medical and health services, higher and professional 
education led to the rise of lawyers, engineers, doctors, teachers, writers, scientists 
and scholars, both among the people of the hills and valley. A middle class had 
emerged in Manipur. They controlled the politics, administration, business, trade 
and commerce, education and culture of the state. The emergence of a powerful 
media, both print and electronic has created a strong and alert public opinion. 
Media controls the thought of men. The peasantry both in the hills and valley has 
emerged quite powerful. Due to their bigger population they dominate the democratic 
process particularly during election and one notice that the political leaders from 
the rural areas dominate over the urban group in the control of the democratic 
political process. Social pressure groups like youth and student activists, the 
women activists known as the Meira Paibis (the women torch bearers) either as 
prohibition werkers or protectors of human rights are important members of Manipur’s 
civil society. The role of Manipuri women in conflict situation is a subject matter of 
intensive study by the intellectuals and other scholars. All these changes in society 
are leading towards modernization. Modernization is a process of social change but 
it has deeper meaning. Wilbert Moore thinks that modernization of a society is a 
total transformation of a traditional or pre modern society into the types of technology 
and associated organization that characterized the advanced economically prosperous 
and relatively stable political nature of the western world (Wilbert Moore, 1975). In 
this sense modernization would mean the process of socio-cultural change by which 
less developed society acquire characteristic common to more developed societies. 
Gunnar Myrdal enumerated the guiding ideals of modernization in developing 
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countries, namely, rationality in thinking, planned development, rise in productivity 
and standard of living, social and economic equalization, improved institutions and 
attitudes, national independence and national consolidation. The democratic form 
of government, grass root democratic institutions (Gunnar Myrdal, Asian drama, 
1972). Myrdal has equated modernization with democratic process of nation building 
based on freedom and equality. However we all believe that change is a continuous 
process like the course of river. There is neither end of change nor end of history.** 
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Annexure 


DECLARATION OF REVIVAL (PAREIHANBA) OF SANAMAHI RELIGION 


“I, the king of Manipur, Okendrajit, son of (Late) King Bodhchandra, do hereby 
exercise my power, authority, rights on the religion, custom of my beloved people of 
the country to safeguard the extinguishing culture of my motherland, that from 
today the 23" April 1992, (the 21* of Shachibu), one time suppressed and subdued 
religion, culture, custom and tradition of Meitei Eenaat, i.e. “The Lainingthou 
Sanamahi Pakhangbaism” is restored and revived from conversion and adoption of 
Hinduism since the 18" century by “The Maharaja Pamheiba (Garibaniwaz) and 
Maharaja Chingthangkhomba (Bheigyachandra) from today effect. I declared, 
“PAREIHANBA” once it was done by the then aforesaid kings of the country as 
“PAREILEISINBA” in the interest of the people of the country. I open the Lubaak 
Taabu and abandon Hinduism as state religion and recognition is hereby withdrawn 
from the Royal Customary Law of the Country, instead, “The Royal customary Law 
revived Lainingthouism as State Religion and do hereby give recognition as State 
Religion”. 


Further, along with the revived “Lainingthouism”, all the properties either in 
kind or customary courts which were annexed with Hinduism and Govinda cults are 
again restored to the Pakhangba Customary Court, all the Hindu names placed on 
the deity gods and goddesses of the country are again restored to the original names 
of the particular gods and goddesses, e.g. Mahabali into Mongba Hanba...Hiyangthang 
Lairembi, Baruni Mahadeva into Nongpok Ningthou Apaanba, Thangjing Mahadeva 
into Thangjing Lainingthou, Jivistha into Pakhangba, Visnu into Lainingthou 
Sanamahi etc. All the traditional and customary functions of the Deity Gods and 
Goddesses shall be performed into Meitei Laining Law by the Meitei devotees only. 


The Declaration covers the revival of the Unitary body of the Hill and the Plain 
people which was once divided by the Hindu pandits. There shall be no question of 
touchability and untouchability among the Hill and Plain people which was forced 
by the Hindu cult. Hence those who want to suffix the title “HAO” (tribal) in their 
Yek, he is to choose and shall include in the 6" Schedule of the Constitution of the 
Indian Union and shall recognize constitutionally. 


The Kangla is the Holiest Place for the Meitei Laining, it is opened to all the 
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believers and devotees of the Meitei Laining and awarded to function and celebrate 
all kinds of religious rites and performances according to the Meitei cult, and 
awarded to reconstruct the lost and damaged structure in the Kangla and all its 
related places. 


From today, the country shall have a Royal Court as it was in the past. It is 
highest in its form, no judicial court of the country shall hold trial regarding 
tradition and religion and moreover, the verdict of this court is final, even the 
Supreme Court cannot interfere regarding the religious matter. 


I swear in the name of the Almighty Pakhangba that I shall abide by the revived 
custom and religious law of the Meitei Eenaat and shall act without fear and 
favouritism. I will do for the just cause of the people of the country for the future 
betterment of the people and the country. 


Hence, I did PAREIHANBA according to my authority given by the Holy Spirit 
of the Almighty the Creator and the people of my beloved country as their own 
trusted King of the country. This Declaration brings our spiritual and physical unity 
of the Hill and Plain people and remain as one unique body. 


We were one and shall be one, no more division shall be allowed. 


Thanks 


Ningthourel] Okendrajit 

Meitei Ningthourel Yaiphaba 

Langon Ningthou Apannba 
23/4/92 Sana Konung, Imphal 


(Reproduced from A.S.W. Shimray, History of the Tangkhul Nagas, 2001, Appendix I pp. 252 - 
255) 
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LIST OF GOVERNORS OF MANIPUR SINCE 1972 
Name Took Office Left office 
1. B.K. Nehru, ICS 21 January1972 20 September 1973 
2. L.P. Singh, ICS 21 September 1973 11August 1981 
3. S.M.H. Burney, IAS 12 August 1981 11 June 1984 
4. General (Retd.) K.V.Krishna Rao 12 June 1984 7 July 1989 
5. Chintamani Panigrahi 10 July 1989 19 March 1993 
6. K.V. Raghunath Reddy 20 March 1993 30 August 1993 
7. Lt. Gen. V.K. Nayar 31 August 1993 22 December 1994 
8. O.N. Srivastava, IPS 23 December 1994 11 February 1999 
9. Ved Prakash Marwah, IPS 2 December 1999 12 June 2003 
10. Arvind Dave, IPS 13 June 2003 5 August 2004 
11. Shivinder S. Sidhu, IAS 6 August 2004 23 July 2008 
12. Gurbachan Jagat, IPS 23 July 2008 present 
LIST OF CHIEF MINISTERS OF MANIPUR (1947 — 1949) 
Name Took Office Left office 
“T. FF. Pearson, IPS)” 1 July 1947 14 August 1947 


(Interim Period) 


2. Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh 14 August 1947 
(Interim Period) 


3. Maharajkumar Priya Brata Singh 26 November 1948 
(Under Manipur State Constitution Act) 


26 November 1948 


15 October 1949 


>» 
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LIST OF CHIEF MINISTERS SINCE 1963 


Name 


Took Office 


Left Office 


Party 


Mairembam Koireng Singh 
(Territorial Assembly) 
(President’s rule) 
Mairembam Koireng Singh 


Longjam Thambou Singh 
President’s rule 
Mairembam Koireng Singh 
President’s rule 


Mohammed Alimuddin 
(Under Statehood) 
President’s rule 
Mohammed Alimuddin 
Yangmasho Shaiza 


Raj Kumar Dorendra Singh 
President’s rule 
Yangmasho Shaiza 
President’s rule 

Raj Kumar Dorendra Singh 


Rishang Keishing 
President’s rule 
Rishang Keishing 


Raj Kumar Jaichandra Singh 


Raj Kumar Ranbir Singh 
President’s rule 

Raj Kumar Dorendra Singh 
President’s rule 

Rishang Keishing 


W. Nipamacha Singh 


Radhabinod Koijam 
President’s Rule 


Okram Ibobi Singh 
Okram Ibobi Singh 
Okram Ibobi Singh 


1 July 1963 
12 Jan 1967 
20 Mar 1967 


13 Oct 1967 
25 Oct 1967 
19 Feb 1968 
17 Oct 1969 


23 Mar 1972 


28 Mar 1973 
4 Mar 1974 
10 July 1974 


6 Dec 1974 
16 May 1977 
29 June 1977 
14 Nov 1979 
14 Jan 1980 


27 Nov 1980 
28 Feb 1981 
19 June 1981 


4 March 1988 


23 Feb 1990 
7 Jan 1992 

8 April 1992 
31 Dec 1993 
14 Dec 1994 


16 Dec 1997 


15 Feb 2001 
2 June 2001 


7 March 2002 
2 March 2007 
14 Mar 2012 


11Jan 1967 
19 Mar 1967 
4 Oct 1967 


24 Oct 1967 
18 Feb 1968 
16 Oct 1969 
22Mar 1972 


27Mar 1973 


3 Mar 1974 
9 July 1974 
5 Dec 1974 


15May 1977 
28 June 1977 
13 Nov 1979 
13 Jan 1980 
26 Nov 1980 


27 Feb 1981 
18 June 1981 
3 Mar 1988 


22 Feb 1990 


6 Jan 1992 

7 April 1992 
10 April 1993 
13 Dec 1994 
15 Dee 1997 


14 Feb 2001 


1 June 2001 
6 Mar 2002 


1 Mar 2007 
13Mar 2012 


present 


IndianNational Congress 


IndianNational Congress 


Manipur United Front 


IndianNational Congress 


Indian National Congress 


Manipur People’s Party 
Manipur Hills Union 


IndianNational Congress 
Janata Party 


Indian National Congress 
Indian National Congress 
Indian National Congress- 
Indira 

Indian National Congress 


Manipur People’s Party 
Indian National Congress 


Indian National Congress 
Manipur State Congress Party 
Samata Party 


Indian National Congress 
Indian National Congress 


Indian National Congress 
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CHIEF MINISTERS OF MANIPUR SINCE 1947 
(Courtesy: Dept. of Information and Public Relations, Govt. of Manipur) 


M.K. Priya Brata Singh M. Koireng Singh 
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